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PREFACE. 


President  Dwight,  in  consequence  of  an  early  and  permanent  in- 
jury sustained  by  his  eyes  from  too  close  application  to  study,  was 
able,  during  no  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  to  write  out  his  sermons 
with  his  own  hand.  A  few  of  his  earlier  discourses,  as  well  as  a  few 
others  prepared  for  occasions  of  peculiar  interest,  were  written  by 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis;  but  almost  all  of  those,  which  he  preach- 
ed before  September,  1805,  were  delivered  either  extemporaneously, 
or  from  short  notes.  They  were  usually  prepared  in  his  own  mind 
when  walking,  or  riding,  or  working  in  his  garden  ;  and,  if  written 
at  all,  were  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  brief  skeleton,  during  the 
hours  immediately  preceding  the  morning  and  afternoon  service  of 
the  Sabbath.  From  that  period  until  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College  enabled  him  to  employ  a  succession  of  aman- 
uenses ;  through  whose  aid  he  wrote  his  Theology,  his  Travels,  a 
considerable  number  ol  Occasional  Sermons,  and  several  other  com- 
positions which  may  perhaps  be  published  hereafter. 

The  great  body  of  the  Discourses,  in  the  two  volumes  now  offered 
to  the  public,  were  originally  preached  at  Greenfield,  and  were  ulti- 
mately written  out  at  New  Haven.  The  author,  from  long  and  habit- 
ual attention  to  exactness  of  thought,  of  arrangement  and  of  language, 
was  accustomed  in  conversation,  in  the  desk,  and  while  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis,  to  present  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind  in  a  form  and 
manner  so  finished,  as  to  need  usually  few  or  no  corrections  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press.  This  was  the  case  with  the  following  discourses 
— they  are  published  as  written  down,  with  scarce  an  alteration  either 
from  the  author  or  the  editor. 

The  last  twelve  discourses  of  the  first  volume  are  Valedictory  Ser- 
inons,  delivered  in  successive  years  to  the  members  of  the    Senior 
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Class,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  their  collegiate  life — the  Sabbath  prece- 
ding the  public  commencement,  just  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  of  these,  on  The  Nature  and 
Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  have  heretofore  been  published  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  A  third,  that  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  has  been 
extensively  regarded  as  one  of  the  fairest  models  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
Three  of  the  sermons  were  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  different 
clergymen.  That  on  The  Dignity  and  Excellency  of  the  Gospel,  was 
first  delivered  at  Milford,  in  1785,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lockwood.  At  that  time  a  manuscript  copy  of  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  author,  was  sent,  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  Cowper 
the  Poet.  It  is  the  sermon  of  which  he  speaks  in  Letter  137,  of  Hay- 
ley's  Life  of  Cowper.  The  sermon  on  Jer.  viii.  20,  entitled.  The 
Harvest  Past,  was  probably  the  most  useful,  and  by  many  perhaps 
will  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  his  discourses.  At  least 
four  or  five  extensive  revivals  of  religion  were  supposed  to  commence 
in  consequence  of  its  delivery. 

Should  these  two  volumes  be  favourably  received,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  one  or  two  more  may  hereafter  be  published. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  29,  1827- 
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SERMON  I. 

SECRET  THINGS  BELONG  TO  GOD. 

Deuteronomy  xxix.  29. 

The  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God;  hut  those  things 
which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  zoe  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law. 

In  this  chapter,  Moses  solemnly  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the 
wonderful  works,  which  they  had  seen  accomplished  by  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  urges  them,  as  powerful  motives  to  faithful  obedi- 
ence. In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  foretels  the  miserable  de- 
struction, which  would  follow  their  disobedience,  in  the  most  af- 
fecting language ;  and  thus  warns  them  not  to  disobey.  Both 
subjects,  he  knew,  would  naturally  excite,  in  their  minds  and  in 
those  of  their  posterity,  many  curious  inquiries  and  many  dan- 
gerous speculations,  concerning  the  designs  and  providence  of 
God.  In  the  text,  therefore,  he  prohibits  all  these  useless  and 
pernicious  wanderings  of  an  unsatisfied  and  too  inquisitive  mind ; 
and  the  doubts,  the  unbelief,  the  murmuring,  and  the  revolt,  to 
which  they  regularly  give  birth  in  sinful  mcn.^^  Secret  things,  he 
informs  them,  universally  belong  to  God ;  Sut  things  revealed, 
to  men. 

This  singular  and  important  declaration  of  Moses  is  not  less 
necessary  to  us,  than  it  was  to  the  Israelites ;  nor  are  we  less 
prone  than  they  were  to  the  vain  and  mischievous  investigations 
which  it  forbids.     We  may  therefore  well  employ  our  time  in 
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considering  its  import,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  home  to 
our  hearts.  To  aid  those  who  hear  me  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  1  shall  attempt  to  show, 

1.  In  what  sense  secret  things  belong  to  God, 

2.  In  zchat  sense  things  revealed  heloii.g  to  men, 

3.  The  Ejidj  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription  known  to 
mankind. 

1.  I  shall  attempt  to  shozo  the  import  of  the  declaration,  that  se- 
cret things  belong  to  God. 

The  phrase  "  secret  things"  naturally  includes,  and  denotes, 
whatever  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.  In  the  text,  how- 
ever, it  is,  by  being  opposed  to  things  revealed,  limited  to  a  nar- 
rower sense,  and  denotes  only  those  things,  which  might  be  expect- 
ed in  a  Revelation  from  God,  but  which  were  yet  withheld  by  design. 
They  are,  therefore,  such  things  as  respect  the  great  subjects  of 
revelation  ;  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  faith, 
duty,  and  salvation  of  man.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  things 
which  God  withholds,  he  withholds  of  design ;  neither  negligence 
nor  accident  being  applicable  to  him; 

Of  these  things  it  is  said,  that  they  belong  to  God*  By  this  is 
intended,  that,  having  retained  them  in  his  own  possession,  and 
not  communicated  them  to  mankind,  they  are  his  property  only. 
Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  intermeddle  with  them,  either 
by  making  them  objects  of  his  faith,  rules  of  his  duty,  or  means 
or  sources  of  his  salvation,  plainly  intrudes  into  his  possessions ; 
occupies  that,  which  God  has  purposely  withheld  from  him ;  and 
acts,  of  course,  not  in  conformity,  but  in  opposition,  to  the  di- 
vine will. 

2dly.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  zohat  is  intended  by  the  declaration, 
that  things  revealed  belong  to  men. 

By  things  revealed  1  intend  whatever  is  communicated  in  the 
Scriptures,  whether  expressly,  or  by  fair  and  necessary  implication. 
The  things,  expressly  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  are  those, 
which  are  contained  in  the  fair,  natural,  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
expressions  ;  the  sense,  which  arises,  when  the  words  are  allow- 
ed to  speak  for  themselves,  what  they  most  naturally  mean ;  and 
are  not  strained  to  mean  more,  abridged  of  their  full  import  and 
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SO  made  to  mean  less,  nor  perverted  and  so  made  to  mean  some 
other  thing,  than  that,  which  is  conveyed  in  their  natural  mean- 
ing :  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  support  an  opinion  or  sys- 
tem, which  we  love,  or  to  oppose  one  which  we  hate  ;  but  are 
permitted  to  declare  what  God  intended  they  should  declare. 
This  meaning  will  usually  be  found  by  him,  who,  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  language,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the 
truth  of  God,  whatever  it  is,  comes  to  the  Bible  to  learn  what  is 
contained  in  it,  and  to  form  his  opinions  out  of  its  declarations  ; 
but  will  be  very  often  missed  by  him,  who  resorts  to  it  to  gain 
support  for  a  preconceived  doctrine,  or  system. 

Things  revealed  are  further  those  very  things,  and  those  only, 
which  are  declared  concerning  any  subject.  If  God  has  chosen  to 
reveal  any  doctrine  partially,  and  to  disclose  only  the  certain 
things  pertaining  to  it ;  then  these  are  the  only  revealed  things, 
which  concern  this  doctrine.  We,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that 
other  things  are  necessary  to  finish  the  proper  scheme  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  to  make  it  more  rational,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  ; 
and  may  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  eking  out  the  Reve- 
lation with  additional  opinions  of  our  own.  What  we  have  thus 
added  we  may  fondly  believe  to  be  a  proper  part  of  the  doctrine 
revealed.  But  nothing  can  be  more  delusive.  The  clay,  which 
Ave  endeavour  thus  to  unite  with  the  iron,  will  never  cohere  ;  but, 
however  ingeniously  moulded,  and  however  carefully  conjoined, 
will  still  be  clay,  brittle  and  perishing. 

With  regard  to  doctrines,  implied  in  Scriptural  expressions,  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  they  must  be  clearly,  and  certainly  implied. 
When  the  inference  is  clear  and  immediate,  or  evinced  by  a  very 
short  and  obvious  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  generally  receiv- 
ed with  safety ;  but,  when  the  links  are  many,  and  the  chain  long, 
there  will  almost  always  be  danger.  Long  courses  of  even  mathe- 
matical reasoning  are  often  deceptive  :  how  much  more  exposed 
we  are  to  error  in  our  moral  reasonings,  I  need  not  explain. 

Things  revealed  are  said  in  the  text  to  belong  to  men.  By  this 
I  understand,  that  they  are  our  possession  and  property  ;  given  to 
us  by  God  for  our  use,  direction,  and  benefit.  They  are  intended 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  rules  of  our  duty,  and  the  means 
of  our  salvation.     These  are  the  ends,  for  which  the  RevelatioHj 
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in  which  they  are  contained,  declares  them  to  have  heen  revealed. 
They  are  therefore  the  true  ends  ;  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
such  in  all  our  conduct.  Whenever  they  are  pursued  by  as,  we 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  :  whenever  they  are  neglected,  we 
disobey  it. 

As  the  things,  which  are  revealed,  are  the  rules  of  our  faith 
and  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation  ;  so  they  are 
the  onlt/  rules.  The  secret,  and  the  revealed,  things  in  the  text 
include  all  things,  which  pertain  to  these  subjects.  But  the  text 
declares,  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and  therefore  not  to 
vs.  Things  revealed  are,  of  course,  the  only  things  with  which 
we  have  any  concern  ;  in  order  to  become  holy,  or  virtuous,  here, 
and  happy  hereafter.  There  is  no  other  character,  no  other 
pleasure,  of  God ;  there  are  no  other  objects  of  duty,  rules  of 
faith,  or  means  of  salvation  ;  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 
If  we  seek  for  others ;  if  we  busy  ourselves  with  others ;  we  shall 
not  obey  God,  but  disobey  him.  We  shall  not  become  more,  but 
less  wise,  virtuous,  useful,  and  happy. 

This  will  be  obviously  true,  if  we  consider, 

Sdly.  The  End,  for  which  God  has  made  Ihis prescription  known 
to  mankind. 

This  is  expressed  in  these  words,  "  that  we  may  do  all  the  words^ 
of  this  law  :"  as  if  Moses  had  said,  God  hath  withheld  all  unre- 
vealed  things  from  us,  and  given  to  us  all  revealed  things,  for  this 
great  End  ;  that  we  may  obey  his  holy  will,  made  known  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures. 

The  means  or  measures,  which  God  is  pleased  to  adopt  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  are  always  the  wisest  and  best 
means  ;  and  such,  as  if  heartily  pursued  by  us,  will  prove  to  be  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  efficacious.  The  means,  which  he  has 
adopted  in  the  present  case,  are  to  loithhold  some  things,  and  to 
reveal  others.  The  things  withheld  are  all  withheld  of  design, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. The  things  revealed  were,  with  the  same  design,  and  with 
the  same  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  revealed.  Had  the 
things  withheld,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  text,  secret,  been  re- 
vealed ;  or  had  the  things  actually  revealed,  or  any  of  them, 
been  not  revealed,  or  revealed  in  any  other  manner :  our  situa- 
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tion,  so  far  as  our  faith,  duty  and  salvation,  are  concerned,  would 
have  been  less  advantageous,  desirable,  and  happy.  Had  we 
been  taught  more,  or  less  ;  or  been  taught  in  any  other  manner  ; 
we  should  not  have  obeyed  more  willingly,  or  perfectly ;  we 
should  not  have  adopted  a  sounder  creed,  or  a  better  life  ;  we 
should  not  have  obtained  salvation  with  more  ease,  or  in  a  great- 
er number  of  instances ;  but  should  in  all  these  respects  have 
been  more  exposed  to  foiiy,  to  sin,  and  to  ruin. 

Every  truth  or  doctrine,  which  we  know,  is  attended  or  follow- 
ed by  many  others,  connected  with  it  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness, or  obscurity.  Each  of  these,  so  soon  as  known  by  us,  is  in 
the  like  manner  attended  or  followed  by  many  others.  Thus 
the  doctrines,  connected  in  one  manner  or  another  with  those, 
which  we  know,  are  multiplied,  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be 
measured,  faster  than  those,  which  we  have  already  known. 
Thus,  when  we  have  advanced  in  science,  of  any  kind,  a  small 
distance  only,  other  doctrines  and  inferences,  connected  with 
these,  are  discerned  by  us  in  such  numbers,  as  bear  scarcely  any 
perceivable  proportion  to  the  few  which  we  clearly  understand. 
These  often  distract  us  by  their  multitude  ;  perplex  us  by  their 
obscurity;  discourage  us  by  the  difficulty,  which  attends  our  in- 
vestigation of  them;  and  mislead  us  by  the  specious  but  unsound 
evidence,  with  which  alone  we  are  able  to  determine  their  reality, 
or  their  relations  to  the  doctrines  known.  Active  and  ingenious 
minds  are  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  confusion,  thus 
presented  to  their  inquiry;  while  those,  who  are  possessed  of  less 
energy,  desist  from  the  investigation  with  listlessness  and  despair. 
These  evils  arrest  every  man  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
when  his  capacity  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  things,  presented  to  him  for  investigation  :  and  this,  after  a 
moderate  progress,  is  never  the  case  with  the  human  mind.  Our 
faculties,  we  know,  never  expand  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  different  men,  and  in  the  same  man  under  differ- 
ent advantages  ;  but  still  in  all  men  there  is  a  bound,  which  none 
can  pass.  But  the  things  to  be  known  are  literally  without  num- 
ber, or  degree  ;  and  the  things,  whose  existence  we  are  able  to 
perceive,  and  whose  nature,  relations,  and  dependencies,  we  yet 
cannot  understand,  soon  multiply,  and  extend,  so  as  to  bear  no 
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perceivable  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity.  Hence,  all 
men  of  enlarged  science  agree,  with  a  single  voice,  in  declaring, 
that  the  utmost  increase  of  human  knowledge  amounts  to  little 
more  than  to  know  how  few  things  can  be  known  by  us  :  a  deci- 
sion, necessarily  arising  from  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
things  to  be  known  beyond  that  of  our  capacity  to  know  them. 
*  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  a  Revelation,  made 
to  mankind,  must,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them,  be  proportioned  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  things,  which  it  discloses,  to  the 
human  capacity.  Were  such  a  Revelation  written  for  children 
only,  it  must,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  contain,  general- 
ly, such  things ;  so  few,  so  obvious,  and  written  in  some  such 
plain  manner,  as  the  songs,  which  Doct,  Watts  has,  with  singular 
wisdom  and  felicity,  composed  for  persons  of  that  age.  As  the 
real  Revelation  is  designed  for  men,  it  must  in  a  similar  manner  be 
suited  to  their  capacity  ;  and  contain  such  things,  and  such  only, 
as  are  fitted  to  employ  and  enlighten  their  understandings,  influ- 
ence their  affections,  and  direct  their  conduct,  in  the  happiest 
manner.  It  ought,  also,  to  communicate  such  things  only,  as  will 
be  useful  to  us  ;  such  as  will  promote  our  real  interests ;  and  not 
such  as  would  awaken  or  gratify  that  idle  and  restless  curiosity, 
which  is  ever  wandering  in  search  of  pleasure,  and  ever  uninter- 
ested in  the  attainment  of  real  good.  I  cannot  avoid  remarking 
here,  that  the  Scriptures,  being  designed  for  persons  of  all  ages 
and  capacities,  are  formed  with  such  supreme  wisdom,  as  in  their 
different  parts  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  all ;  to 
enlighten  every  understanding  ;  to  move  every  heart ;  and  to  re- 
gulate every  life,  with  the  highest  advantage. 

In  a  Revelation  there  are  many  subjects,  whose  nature  and  ex- 
tent must  of  necessity  surpass  the  understanding,  not  only  of  man, 
but  of  every  finite  being.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  character 
and  pleasure  of  God.  As  these  are  in  their  nature  and  extent  infi- 
nite ;  they  can  evidently  be  comprehended  only  by  the  Infinite 
Mind.  Yet  of  thes6  subjects  evn  we  can  know  something  ;  and 
that  something  we  absolutely  need  to  know.  God  has,  according- 
ly, disclosed  to  us  several  things  concerning  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  these  subjects  are  in  their  nature  and  connection 
necessarily  mysterious ;  we  find  our  examinations  of  them  attend- 
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ed,  from  time  to  time,  with  difficulties  and  perplexities  ;  and  are 
apt  to  believe,  that,  if  more  had  been  disclosed,  our  difficulties 
and  perplexities  would  have  been  lessened.  This  is,  however,  an 
entire  mistake.  Had  more  things  been  revealed  concerning  these 
subjects,  (hen-  rature  would  have  seemed  more  vast,  their  con- 
nections more  nurcerous  and  perplexing,  their  consequences  more 
difficult  and  doubtful,  and  their  mjsteriousness,  more  absolute  and 
discouraging.  Our  minds,  therefore,  would  in  thi^  case  have  been 
less  satisfied  and  setlied,  than  they  now  are  ;  and  the  injfluence  of 
this  part  of  Revelation  on  our  hearts  and  lives  would  have  been 
less  useful  and  happy.  In  our  present  situation  we  are  prone  to 
imagine,  that,  if  we  could  see  a  little  farther,  and  know  a  little 
more,  we  should  arrive  at  certain  boundaries,  where  satisfaction 
and  rest  would  be  obtained ;  but  did  we  reflect  with  only  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  and  candour,  we  should  perceive,  that  our 
adventures  in  knowledge  are  like  excursions  in  space  ;  where  the 
imagined  goal,  at  which  we  intend  to  stop,  retires  even  faster  than 
we  advance;  and  will  continue  to  retire  forever.  Thus  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  seems  evident,  that  the  secret  things,- 
ref erred  to  in  the  text,  are  wisely  withheld  from  us  by  our  Creator  ;  - 
that  in  withholding  them  he  has  placed  us  in  a  better  situation  for 
obeying  all  the  words  of  his  law,  than  if  he  had  revealed  them  ; 
and  that  this  is  one  great,  and  not  improbably  the  principal,  rea- 
son, for  which  they  are  withheld. 

That  the  same  valuable  end  is  in  the  best  manner  promoted 
by  the  things,  which  are  revealed,  will  probably  be  rarely,  if  ever^ 
questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  divine 
Revelation,  and  seriously  makes  the  Bible  the  object  of  his  study. 
I  shall  only  observe  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  he,  who,  with 
a  becoming  attention  and  an  honest  heart,  applies  himself  diligent- 
ly to  this  book,  will  never  want  a  perfect  rule  to  direct  him,  nor 
sufficient  motives  to  urge  him  to  every  part  of  his  duty. 

What  our  reason  thus  readily  perceives,  and  admits  ;  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  establish  beyond  debate.  We  know 
that  he  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  Revela- 
tion which  he  has  ^iven  them.  That  he  perfectly  knew,  what  it 
would  be  best  to  reveal,  and  what  to  withhold,  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed ;  nor  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  reveal  and  to  withhold 
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that,  and  that  only,  which  was  perfectly  fitted  to  place  them  in  the 
best  situation  to  understand  and  obey  his  will,  and  to  obtain  their 
own  salvation.  Of  course,  the  Revelation,  which  he  has  actually 
given,  is  formed  in  the  best  manner  to  accomplish  these  great 
purposes. 

REMARKS. 

1.  If  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  are  just ;  it  follows, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  Revelation,  and  are  ever  to  he  re- 
garded as  such  by  Mankind. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  they  contain,  to  use  the  language  of  St. 
•■  Peter,  all  things  pertainiyig  to  life  and  godliness,  and  that  they 
contain  nothing  more.  Whatever  is  necessary  or  useful  to  our 
faith  or  practice,  in  the  attainment  of  our  salvation,  is  found  in 
them;  and  nothing  which  is  not  useful.  Were  any  thing  omitted 
or  added,  they  would  be  less  useful,  and  our  situation  less  advan- 
tageous and  desirable  than  it  now  is.  God  disclosed  and  with- 
held, all  that  is  disclosed  and  withheld  in  them  ;  and  that,  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  directed.  They  are  therefore  a 
•  perfect  Revelation  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  them,  nor  ought 
diminished  from  them,  according  to  his  frequently  repeated  com- 
mands ;  commands  founded  wholly  upon  this,  their  absolute  per- 
.  fection.  We  are  not  permitted  even  to  wish  for  such  additions 
'  or  diminutions.  Every  wish  of  this  nature  is  a  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  and  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  divine 
wisdom. 

These  observations  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  than  to  the  matter,  which  they 
contain.  The  manner,  so  far  as  it  aOects  the  sense  of  what  is 
written,  was  equally  an  object  of  the  divine  attention  with  the 
matter;  and  is  equally  fitted  to  promote  the  good  designed.  The 
^  Scriptures  are  written  for  mankind  at  large  ;  a  great  part  of  whom 
are  ignorant  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  language  of 
philosophers ;  and  they  are  written,  therefore,  in  plain  and  popular 
language.  This  language  was  designed  to  be  understood,  in  the 
plain  and  popular  manner.  If  it  were  otherwise,  to  nine  tenths 
of  the  human  race  they  would  be  unintelligible.     From  this  mode 
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of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot 
be  excused ;  and  all  our  attempts  to  interpret  them  "in  any 
other  manner,  are  a  mere  perversion.  Should  it  be  said,  in  an- 
swer to  these  observations,  that  the  different  writers  in  the  Scrip- 
tures were,  each  of  them,  plainly  left  to  his  own  mode  of  expres- 
sion, as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  express  themselves  in 
so  many  different  modes,  and  each  in  his  own  mode  :  I  reply, 
that  this  very  variety,  in  which  each  writer  adopted  his  own  style, 
is  a  part  of  the  perfection  specified.  Each  writer  spoke  his  own 
language  in  this  sense,  that  he  adopted  such  a  style  as  was  natural 
to  him  :  but  in  this  sense  he  spoke  the  language  of  God,  i.  e.  not 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
taught ;  that  he  used  in  his  own  style  such  words  as  express  the 
true  pleasure  of  God,  in  the  best  manner,  most  plainly,  most  exact- 
ly, most  forcibly.  In  both  these  things  combined  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  most  perfectly  expressed,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  many 
hands  in  different  ages  and  circumstances ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  exhibit  a  perfect  accordance  in  all  concerning  the  great 
truths  of  Revelation  :  an  advantage,  plainly  inestimable. 

2.  It  is  eqimlly  evident^  that  it  is  the  great  interest  and  duty  of 
fnankind  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  in  the  most  diligent  and 
faithful  manner  ;  that  the  great  ends,  for  zuhich  they  were  intended, 
may  be  accomplished. 

Particularly  we  are  required  to  read  them  daily,  with  profound 
attention,  great  care,  and  unceasing  constancy  ;  that  we  may  leani 
their  import ;  that  we  may  understand  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, learn  from  them  the  same  truths  and  precepts,  and  gain  by 
means  of  them  the  same  wisdom  and  excellence,  which  were  de- 
signed by  their  Author.  To  this  employment  we  are  by  our  in- 
terest, as  truly  as  by  our  duty,  required  to  come  with  a  spirit  of 
entire  candour,  with  humble  submission,  with  a  willingness  that 
God  should  speak  in  his  own  manner,  and  the  very  things  which 
he  has  in  fact  spoken,  and  without  any  desire  or  design  to  make 
the  scriptures  speak  in  a  different  manner. 

The  things,  which  are  contained  in  the  scriptures,  are  partly 
truths  which  are  the  objects  of  our  faith,  and  i^artly precepts  which 
are  rules  of  our  duty,  and  both  united  are  means  of  our  salvation. 

vor,,  I,  ^ 
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The  truths,  contained  in  the  scriptures,  are  in  some  instances 
mysterious.     In  all   cases  of  this   nature  there  is   usually  some 
fact,  or  some  doctrine,  declared  concerning  a  subject  incapable 
of  being  investigated  by  us.     The  fact  or  doctrine,  thus  declared, 
brings  up  to  our  view  some  connection  with  some  other  facts  or 
doctrines,  more  or  less  obscurely   shadowed   forth  to  our  appre- 
hension.    But  the  nature  of  these  facts  or  doctrines,  and  the  con- 
nection between  them,  are  either  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all, 
understood.     Oftentimes,   the  nature  of  the  revealed  fact  it  is 
either  very  difficult  or  impossible   clearly  to  understand,  and, 
perhaps  always,  completely  to  comprehend.     In  such  a  case,  we 
naturally  wish  to  know  more  of  the  subject ;  often  feel  dissatis- 
fied, that  no  more  is  revealed  ;  and  not  unfrequently  set  ourselves 
laboriously  to  work,  to  find  out  something  more  by  the  employ- 
ment of  our  own  faculties.     But  our  wishes  are  unbecoming,  our 
dissatisfaction  blameable,  and  our  labours  vain.     The  doctrine, 
or  fact,  revealed,  is  true  and  useful ;  more  useful   than  it  would 
be,  if  those  others,  which  we   wish  for,   had  been   revealed  also. 
It  is  not  all  the  truth  respecting  the  subject ;  but  jt  is  all  which 
would  be  useful   to  us.     We  are   therefore  to  receive  it  in  this 
character,  and  entirely  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  revelation,  as 
perfectly  wise  and  good.     Thus  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  is  God^ 
the  true  God,  the  mighty  God,  Jfhovah,  I  am  ;  that  he  is  eter- 
nal, Omniscient,  Omnipresent,  Almighty,  and  Immutable  ;  that  he 
created  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  that  he  upholds  all  things^ 
that  he  governs  all  things ;  that  he  will  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  rewards  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  that  all  things  are 
his  possession  and  property ;  that  he  forgives  the  sins  of  men  ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be,  and  is,  worshipped  and  honoured  by  angels  and 
men,  even  as  the  Father  is,  and  ought  to  be,  honoured.     All  these 
things  are  unquestionably  and  certainly  true,  and  true  in  the  ob- 
vious and  popular  sense  of  the  expressions  ;  as  being  written 
■•  chiefly  for  those,  who  cannot  understand  the  expressions  in  any 
other  sense,  viz,  the  great  body  of  mankmd.     At  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  true  and  certain,  that  Christ  is  in  some  respect  or 
other  distinct  from  the  Father,  because  he  says  of  himself  /,  and 
to  and  of  the  Father  thou  and  he ;  because  of  the  diflferent  ap- 
pellations tb€  Fathei:  and  the  Son ;  and  because  he  is  frequently 
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styled  the  Angel  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  the  messenger^  and  a 
messenger  cannot  exist  unless  sent  by  some  other  person.  Con- 
cerning this  vast  and  mysterious  subject  there  are  unquestionably 
many  other  things,  which  God,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  might 
have  revealed  ;  which  are  true,  important,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  these  ;  but  which  are  yet  not  revealed.  Something 
concerning  them,  and  their  relation  to  those  which  are  revealed, 
is  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  involved  in  the  existing  revela- 
tion ;  yet  so  obscurely,  that  we  are  not  able  to  fasten  on  the  un- 
revealed  things  with  either  knowledge  or  satisfaction.  Some 
men,  impatient  of  not  knowing  more  concerning  these  subjects, 
have  laboriously  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
fertility  of  their  invention,  and  the  diligence  of  their  labours. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
dissatisfaction,  determined,  that  these  revealed  declarations  are 
not  true  ;  or  not  true  in  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  ex- 
pressions ;  and  have  therefore  sedulously  applied  themselves  to 
find  out  some  other  sense,  in  which  they  might  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  their  apprehensions.  Both  have  in  my  view  acted  unhap- 
pily, and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  prescription  in  the  text  ;  to 
true  wisdom ;  and  to  the  real  interest  and  duty  of  man. 
That  Christ  is  God,  the  true  God,  the  Mighty  God,  Jehovah 
I  am,  is  true  ;  because  he,  who  cannot  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived, has  said  so.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  true,  that  he  pos- 
sesses all  these  attributes  ;  that  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  all  these 
actions;  and  that  he  is  therefore  to  be  thus  worshipped  and  ho- 
noured. At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  is  distinct 
as  a  Son  from  the  Father ;  as  the  person  speaking  from  the  per- 
son spoken  to ;  and  as  the  Messenger  from  Him  that  sent  him. 
All  these  things  are  certain,  because  God  has  revealed  them; 
and  they  will  stand  immutable  and  eternally  on  the  basis  of  the 
divine  veracity.  "  For  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 
The  one  class  of  these  disputants  have  laboured  in  vain  to  shake 
these  truths  ;  and  the  other  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  by  adding  to  them  inventions  and- 
opinions  of  their  own.  In  spite  of  both,  the  doctrines,  as  they 
are  revealed,  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  great  body  of  Christian 
churches  from  the  beginning;  and  will  continue  to  stand.     In 
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this  manner  we  are  bound  to  receive  them  ;  viz.  just  as  they  are 
revealed. 

It  is  furthe^  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  Except  a  man  be 
horn  again,,  born  of  the  Spirit,  born  of  God ;  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  G»d.  It  is  said,  also,  that  he  must  be  created 
anew,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  It  is  therefore  certain, 
that,  unless  we  are  born  again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  born  of  God, 
and  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  we  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  other  words,  unless  a  change  be 
made  in  our  original  moral  character,  such  and  so  great  as  to  be 
naturally  and  justly  designated  by  such  phrases,  as  being  born 
again,  and  created  anew ;  we  shall  never  be  received  into  Hea- 
ven. 

ft  is  further  revealed,  that,  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
zohich  wc  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  also  said,  that,  unless  we  repent,  we  shall  perish. 
We  arc  commanded  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  with  all  the  heart. 
The  people  of  Lydda  and  Saron,  it  is  declared,  turned  to  the 
Lord.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
author  of  the  renovation  of  mankind  ;  and  that  mankind  them- 
selves do,  at  the  same  time,  (voluntarily  turn")  to  the  Lord. 
Such  a  change  thee,  as  Regeneration  or  Renovation,  exists 
in  man,  and  is  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
yet  man  is  as  truly  active  and  voluntary  in  this  change,  as  in 
any  other  conduct.  Many  questions  may  indeed  be  started  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  our  renovation,  our  own  agency,  and  the  consistency  of 
these  doctrines;  which  may  perplex  the  authors  of  them  and 
their  readers,  and  which  may  never  be  answered  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction. Still  it  will  be  exactly  true,  and  highly  important  to 
us,  that  we  must  be  born  again  ;  and  that  by  the  power  of  the 

-Holy  Ghost,  exerted  in  coincidence  with  our  own  agency  ;  wheth- 
er we  ever  do,  or  do  not,  know  any  more  of  the  subject  than  Ni- 

.  codemus  himself  knew.  All  our  doubts,  therefore,  concerning 
these  subjects,  and  all  our  attempts  to  supply  any  supposed  de- 
ficiencies of  what  is  revealed  concerning  them  ;  will  be  misplaced 
and  vain,  if  not  pernicious. 
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That  our  hearts  are  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  desperately 
wicked,  is  another  doctrine  concerning  human  nature ;  and  one 
which  is  remarkably  humihating  and  painful.  But  it  is  still  true, 
and  therefore  useful  and  important ;  and  therefore,  also,  to  be 
implicitly  received. 

In  the  same  manner  all  precepts,  which  require  our  self-denial, 
are  humiliating  and  painful ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  are  of  course  right  and  profitable,  and  to  be  fully 
obeyed. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  beneve,  or  obey,  these  doctrines  and 
precepts.  We  must  beheve  them  cordially ;  because  they  are 
true,  and  right,  and  good,  and  a  part  of  the  perfect  will  of  God. 
They  are  to  be  inwoven  with  our  daily  thoughts,  to  mingle  with 
all  our  affections,  to  become  ours  habitually,  to  be  ever  ready  for 
use,  and  steadily  to  control  our  whole  course  of  conduct.  We 
are  always  cheerfully  to  believe,  and  cheerfully  to  obey. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
an  induction  of  more  examples.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

3.  That  for  the  same  reasons  we  are  not  to  be  influenced,  either 
in  our  faith  or  our  practice,  by  any  reference  to  secret  things,  or 
things  unrevealed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  things  were  not  reveal- 
ed, for  the  very  same  reason  that  others  were ;  viz.  that  we  might 
be  placed  in  the  very  best  situation  for  obtaining  eternal  life. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  proper  objects  of  our  faith,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary and  useful  rules  of  our  practice,  are  made  known  to  us. 

Our  faith,  therefore,  will  be  perfect,  when  we  cordially  receive 
every  revealed  doctrine  ;  and  our  practice,  when  we  obey  every 
revealed  precept.  Neither  would  be  perfect,  were  we  to  believe 
more  doctrines,  or  obey  more  precepts.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  are  governed,  either  in  our  belief  or  our  conduct,  by  any  re- 
ference to  secret  or  unrevealed  things,  we  render  our  belief  Jess 
sound,  our  conduct  less  virtuous,  and  both  less  useful  to  ourselves, 
and  less  pleasing  to  God. 

Among  secret  things,  those,  which  are  usually  most  interesting 
and  most  perplexing,  respect,  in  some  manner  or  other,  the  ex- 
istence, character  and  pleasure  of  our  Maker;  especially  as  con- 
nected with  our  final  allotment  in  the  world  to  come.     On  these. 
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therefore,  multitudes  of  volumes  have  been  written,  and  years  and 
ages  consumed  in  study,  fear  and  sorrow,  without  any  real  benefit, 
and  with  much  real  injury  to  mankind. 

It  is  declared  in  the  scriptures,  that  God  created  all  things  for 
his  ozon  pleasure  j  that  his  couust  I  shall  stand ;  and  that  he  will  do  all 
his  pleasure.  Accordingly  we  had  God  predicting  a  vast  multitude 
of  events,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  before  their  accom- 
plishment. Among  these  are  multitudes,  inseparably  connected 
with  and  dependent  on  the  free,  voluntary  actions  of  man  ;  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  thousands  and  millions  of  such  actions. 
Among  them,  also,  are  numbers,  which  may  be  considered  as 
events  of  primary  importance  to  the  providential  system  ;  events 
of  such  a  nature,  as  that,  if  they  had  not  taken  place,  the  whole 
system  must  have  been  disturbed,  and  become  either  chiefly  or 
entirely  a  different  thing  from  what  it  has  actually  been.  Of  this 
number  are  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  the  deportation  of  that  people  to  Babylon  ;  their  re-establish- 
ment in  Judea;  the  birth,  life,  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
Christ;  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  ;  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans.  That  these  were  principal  facts  of  the  divine 
system  will  not  be  denied,  because  God  predicted  them,  as  such, 
long  before  they  existed.  That  they  were  accomplished  by  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men  will  no  more  be  denied.  The  purpose 
of  God,  therefore,  and  the  free,  voluntar}'  agency  of  man  ;  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  truths  cannot  be 
inconsistent.  Yet,  since  men  have  not  been  able  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  consistency;  a  thing  which  God  has  not  thought 
proper  to  reveal ;  they  have  both  doubted,  and  denied  it ;  and 
have  also  denied,  in  some  instances,  the  purpose  of  God.  and,  in 
others,  the  freedom  of  human  agency  ;  both  of  which  are  abund- 
antly declared,  and  insisted  on,  in  the  scriptures. 

It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Adam  apostatized  from  a 
state  of  holiness  ;  and  that  his  posterity  have,  hi  consequence  of  his 
apostasy,  sustained  the  same  moral  character.  But  the  manner  and 
the  cause  of  this  apostasy  is,  to  say  the  most,  either  not  at  all,  or 
very  imperfectly,  revealed.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
men.  of  no  small  reputation,  have  spent  more  time  in  attempting 
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to  explain,  and  in  actually  perplexing,  this  subject,  than  in  gain- 
ing the  victory  over  sin,  performing  their  duty,  or  seeking  eternal 
life. 

The  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  to  holiness  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  the  scriptures.  But  it  is  no  where  declared,  thai  the 
time,  in  which  this  conversion  takes  place  in  any  man,  shall  he  known 
to  him.  Of  course  this  time  is  not  by  the  Scriptures  made  an  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  nor  is  it  at  all  concerned  with  our  faith  or  prac- 
tice. It  is  remarkable,  that  St.  Paul,  the  time  of  whose  conver- 
sion is  at  least  as  particularly  declared,  as  that  of  any  other  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  never  appeals  to  his  knowledge 
of  this  time,  as  the  foundation  of  his  confidence,  hope  or  comfort; 
but  to  entirely  other  evidence  ;  particularly  his  faithfulness  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  God.  Yet  how  many,  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  insist  that  every  convert  must  of  course  know  the  time 
when  he  became  such;  and  demand  an  account  of  this  time  as  the 
principal  and  indispensable  evidence  of  his  conversion.  And  how 
often,  and  how  unscripturally,  is  this  made  the  theme  of  public  and 
private  religious  inquiries. 

That  some  men  will  be  finally  condemned,  and  that  all  these  will 
be  then  possessed  of  the  character  of  final  impenitence  and  unbelief  ^ 
are  doctrines  every  where  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  no 
where  revealed  to  any  person,  that  he  will  he  finally  impenitent 
and  finally  condemned;  this  fact  is  therefore  to  every  man  a  se- 
cret thing;  and  belongs  to  God  only,  and  never  to  man.  That 
he  may  be  impenitent  in  the  end  and  therefore  condemned,  every 
man  unpossessed  of  the  Faith  of  assurance  ought  to  believe  ;  and, 
that,  if  impenitent,  he  will  be  condemned.  But  that  he  will  be 
impenitent,  no  man  is  warranted  to  believe  ;  because  it  is  not  re- 
vealed, and  because  he  is  not  warranted  to  distrust,  or  limit,  the 
mercy  of  God.  Hence  no  man  is  bound,  or  can  be  bound,  to  re- 
sign himself  to  final  misery,  or  to  be  willing  to  perish.  We  are 
required  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  But  nothing  is  to  us 
the  will  of  God,  except  that  which  he  makes  known  to  be  his  will. 
The  final  condemnation  of  no  man  living  has  been  made  known  to 
him  by  God.  This,  therefore,  can  be  to  him  no  part  of  the  will  of 
God.  Of  course,  resignation  to  future  misery,  if  it  exist,  is  resig- 
nation to  mere  misery,  and  in  no  sense  resignation  to  the  will  of 
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God.     But  resignation  to  mere  misery  is  in  no  degree  virtuous, 
but  foolish  and  mad  beyond  description. 

Universally,  whatever  is  secret,  or  unrevealed,  is  to  us  nothing, 
and  to  be  wholly  unregarded.  It  is  nothing  as  an  object  of  belief, 
or  a  rule  of  conduct.  It  can  furnish  no  proof  of  any  doctrine,  and 
no  objection  against  it.  The  proof  of  every  doctrine  must  be 
found  in  something  which  we  know,  and  all  solid  objections 
against  it  must  be  derived  from  its  inconsistency  with  something 
which  we  know.  Nothing,  which  is  unknown,  can  ever  affect 
what  is  known :  nothing  unrevealed,  that  which  is  revealed. 
Our  true  wisdom  therefore,  our  real  duty,  our  rational  hopes  of 
.  salvation,  must  all  be  found  in  that  which  is  revealed ;  and  in  a 
cordial  conformity  to  it  in  pur  habits,  our  aflfections,  and  our 
lives. 


SERMON  11. 
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RoMANS,  iii.  4. 
— Let  God  be  true,  hut  every  man  a  liar. 

This  chapter  Is  justly  considered  as  a  dialog>ie  between  St. 
Paul,  and  a  Jew  raising  up  a  series  of  objections  to  the  doctrines, 
"which  had  been  taught  in  the  preceding  chapter.  These  doctrines 
the  objector  supposes  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  tenour  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the 
pecuhar  people  of  God.  In  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  the  objec- 
tor asks  whether  the  unbehef  attributed  to  that  nation  by  the  Apos- 
tle, will  not  destroy  the  faithfulness  of  God.  <S/.  Paul  replieSj 
"  By  no  means.  Let  God  be  acknowledged  to  have  spoken  truth, 
although  every  man  should  be  found  a  liar:''''  as  every  man  will 
in  fact  be  found,  who  denies  the  truth  of  God,  or  asserts  what  is 
opposed  to  that  truth.  In  other  words,  "  Let  God  be  acknowledg-"* 
ed  to  have  spoken  truth  on  every  occasion,  although  in  this  ac- 
knowledgment we  should  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  every  man 
living  is  a  liar;  particularly,  although  every  man,  who  opposes 
the  truth  of  God,  either  in  his  belief,  or  his  declarations,  should  be 
found,  as  in  the  end  he  certainly  will  be  found,  to  have  believed) 
and  declared  falsely." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dispensation,  to  which  the  Jew  op- 
poses the  objection  in  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  was  of  a  mys- 
terious nature  ;  involving,  as  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
that  nation  would  naturally  judge,  difficulties  profound  and  per- 
plexing. No  Jew  could  easily  conceive  how  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  could,  consistently  with  the  covenant  made  with  that 
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patriarch,  fail  of  being  interested  in  the  blessings  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  But  the  mysteriousness  of  this  dispensation  did  not 
prevent  a  single  doctrine,  which  it  included  or  inferred,  from  be- 
ing true,  nor  create  the  least  imputation  on  the  Divine  veracity. 

The  doctrines,  ob,ected  to,  were  doctrines  of  Revelation, 
taught  by  St.  Paul  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is  commensurate  with  the 
objection ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  presented  to 
us,  is  plainly  and  certainly  applicable  to  every  objection,  made 
*"  against  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whenever  a 
doctrine,  found  in  them,  is  questioned  or  impeached ;  it  is  always 
<a  sufficient  answer,  that  such  doctrine  is  declared  by  God., 
'  Whatever  he  has  said  is  to  be  admitted  by  us,  because  it  is  im- 
'  possible  that  he  should  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Our  own  deci- 
sions on  the  contrary,  when  employed  about  religious  subjects, 
are  always  liable  to  errour,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  under- 
standing and  the  strength  of  our  biasses.  Our  understanding 
in  its  best  exercises  discerns  obscurely,  and  comprehends  imper- 
fectly, the  nature  of  very  many  religious  subjects  ;  and  our  biasses, 
often  strong  and  almost  always  delusive,  lead  us  to  examine  and 
to  conclude,  with  a  partiality  which  is  only  hostile  to  truth. 
While,  therefore,  the  veracity  of  God  contains  the  highest  of  all 
evidence,  the  fallibility  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  mind  fur- 
nish every  man  with  the  amplest  reason  to  distrust  the  decisions 
of  both  himself,  and  his  fellow-men. 

In  general  language,  the  doctrine,  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  the  text, 
is  this. 

Wherever  we  find  the  declarations  of  God  on  one  side,  and  human 
opinions  on  the  other,  we  are  universally  bound  to  receive  the  former, 
arid  disregard  the  latter. 

The  Apostle,  when  delivering  this  doctrine,  was  conversing  with 
a  Jew ;  a  man,  who  had  a  divine  Revelation  in  his  hands,  and 
professed  to  believe  it.  To  such  a  man,  only,  could  the  doctrine 
with  propriety  be  addressed  at  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous, than  to  call  upon  a  person  to  believe  what  his  Maker 
has  spoken,  who  does  not  admit  that  he  has  spoken  at  all.  But  to 
those  who  possess  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  the  declaration  in  the  text  is  universally  applicable  with 
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irresistible  force.  Whatever  else  may  be  false,  all  that  God  has 
declared  is  true  ;  and  it  is  to  be  received  implicitly,  by  whatever 
human  opinions  or  arguments  it  may  be  opposed. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  that  we  receive  such  doctrines  as  we  can 
explain.  The  doctrines,  opposed  by  the  Jew  in  the  context, 
were  all  mysterious,  and  this  was  his  primary  objection  against 
them :  but  St.  Paul  answers  him,  "  Let  God  be  true  ;  but  every 
man  a  liar."  Acknowledge  his  truth,  by  giving  implicit  oredit  to  •• 
his  declarations ;  and  in  this  very  acknowledgment  confess  youi 
own  opinions,  which  oppose  these  declarations,  to  be  false.  To 
believe  a  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  can  explain,  is  not  to 
confide  in  the  veracity  of  God,  but  in  our  own  explanation.  This 
is  not  the  evidence,  on  which  he  originally  requires  us  to  believe. 
He  demands  that  we  give  credit  to  his  veracity  ;  and  that  absolute-  ^^ 
ly,  without  reserve  or  qualification.  If  this  be  not  done  by  us, 
our  faith  is  radically  defective.  Should  a  friend  of  ours,  known 
to  be  an  honest  man,  declare  to  us  a  fact  of  which  he  professed 
that  he  had  perfect  knowledge,  and  we  should  refuse  to  believe 
his  declaration  until  we  had  been  able  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances to  our  own  satisfaction  ;  our  friend  would  justly  complain 
that  we  had  no  confidence  in  his  veracity. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  allege  the  mysteriousness  of  seve- 
ral doctrines  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  reason  for  not  believing  them. 
No  allegation  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  groundless.  In  the 
works  of  God,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  by  which  we  are 
continually  surrounded,  we  are  presented  every  day,  hour,  and  mo- 
ment, with  innumerable  mysteries.  All  these  we  admit  without 
hesitation :  and  to  question  them  would  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
treme stupidity  of  scepticism.  All  these  are  works  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  work  of  the  same  God  ;  and  an  account  either 
of  the  works  which  he  has  already  wrought,  or  of  those  which  he 
will  hereafter  accomplish.  If  the  works  themselves  are  so  ex- 
tensively mysterious;  the  account,  given  of  them,  must,  in  order 
to  be  true,  be  mysterious  also.  Mysteries,  therefore,  are  so  far  - 
from  being  an  objection  against  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  ot 
course  to  be  expected  in  them  ;  if  we  suppose  them  to  contain,  as 
they  profess  to  contain,  an  account  of  the  works  of  God,  they 
must  in  very  many  instances  be  mysterious,  in  order  to  be  true. 
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Hence  the  mysteriousness  of  a  doctrine  infers  no  objection  to 
it :  for  plainly  many  doctrines  in  a  revelation,  as  is  unanswera- 
bly evident  from  these  observations,  must  of  course  be  mysteri- 
ous. We  never  think  of  making  this  an  objection  to  the  reality 
of  the  familiar  facts,  which  are  continually  occurring;  nor  to 
the  truth  of  the  declarations,  in  which  the  existence  of  such  facts 
is  asserted.  Nothing  can  be  more  mysterious,  than  that  a  body 
should  be  moved  by  force  ;  or  the  impulse  of  another  body.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mysterious,  than  that  our  own  bodies  should  be 
moved  by  the  volitions  of  our  minds.  Yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, or  more  obvious,  than  these  facts ;  and  nothing  more  evi- 
dent, than  the  truth  of  the  declarations  in  which  they  are  assert- 
ed- In  the  same  manner  the  whole  economy  of  the  mineral^  ani- 
mal, and  rational,  kingdoms  is,  in  each,  a  continual  succession  of 
mysteries.  Yet  no  man,  in  his  senses,  even  thinks  of  denying  a 
single  fact  in  this  immense  field  of  creation  and  providence,  on 
this  account.  How  destitute,  then,  of  all  foundation  for  doubt 
is  the  mysteriousness  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How  contrary  to  all 
sound  reasoning,  and  analogy  •,  how  opposed  to  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  common  sense;  is  every  impeachment,  denial,  or  disbe- 
lief, of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  doctrines  which  they  contain, 
because  they  are  mysterious  ? 

What  is  mystery  ?  It  is  inexplicableness.  Why  is  any  doc- 
trine inexplicable  1  Evidently  because  we  are  too  ignorant  to 
understand  it.  Is  our  ignorance,  then,  a  reason,  why  we  should 
•  deny  the  reality  of  the  viorks,  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tions, of  God  ?  If  it  furnish  no  objection  against  those  works  of 
God,  which  are  familiarly  known  to  us ;  can  it  be  any  reason  for 
doubting  those,  which  are  less  known  to  us  ?  Ought  we  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  system  of  vegetation  would  contain  more  wonders 
than  a  system  of  Redemption;  that  the  character  of  the  Son  of 
God  would  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  the  economy  of 
a  human  body ;  that  the  communication  of  spiritual  life  would  be 
more  easily  understood  than  the  communication  of  animal  life  ; 
or  that  the  Resurrection  could  be  more  easily  explained  than  the 
birth  of  an  insect  ?  All  these  things  are  in  their  nature  as  far  re- 
moved beyond  the  limits  of  our  comprehension,  as  any,  which 
the  universe   contains.      How   then,   when  we  find  the  world 
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around  us  filled  with  mysteries,  can  we  rationally  expect,  that 
these  subjects,  instead  of  resembling  those  parts  of  creation  and 
providence  with  which  we  are  acquaijited,  can,  amid  all  their  com- 
plication, remoteness  ai<d  sublimity,  be  distinctly  and  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  such  minds  as  ours  ? 

Nor  does  the  painful  nnd  humiliating  nature  of  a  doctrine  fur- 
nish the  least  reason  for  questioning  its  truth. 

There  are  innumerabk;  facts  in  the  natural  world,  which  are 
humiliating  and  painful.  The  existence  of  sin,  errour,  toil,  dis* 
ease,  sorrow,  pain  and  death,  in  their  innumerable  forms,  presents 
to  the  eye  a  catalogue  of  this  nature,  which  is  literally  endless. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  reality  of  one  of 
them,  merely  because  the  admission  of  it  wounded  his  pride,  or 
agonized  his  heart  ?  Every  man  sees  the  world  around  him  filled 
with  things  of  this  mortifying  nature.  How,  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  can  he  fail  to  expect  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
in  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

No  declaration  concerning  the  character  of  sinners  can  fail,  if 
true,  of  being  humiliating;  no  declaration  concerning  their  cir- 
cumstances, of  being  alarming.  Who,  unless  infatuated,  can  be- 
lieve that  God  regards  sinners  with  complacency  ;  or  that,  if  they 
die  sinners,  he  will  not  punish  them  beyond  the  grave?  These 
absurdities  even  the  heathen,  sinful,  erring  and  ignorant,  as  they 
have  been,  never  adopted. 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  in  some  cases  deny, 
and  in  others  doubt,  the  declarations  which  they  contain.  But 
there  are  still  greater  multitudes,  who  professedly  admit  every 
thing,  found  in  them,  and  who  yet  admit  many  of  their  declara- 
tions, only  in  the  sense,  annexed  by  themselves  to  the  several 
passages  in  which  the)  are  contained.  Each  of  these  has  his  own 
interpretation.  In  this  manner  the  number  of  such  interpreta- 
tions has  become  very  great :  and  in  very  many  instances  they  are 
various,  discordant,  and  contradictory.  Hence,  in  the  mind  of  a 
sober  man  arises  irresistibly  the  momentous  question  :  "  In  what 
sense  shall  1  believe  this,  and  that,  passage  of  Scripture  ?  I  am 
ready."  such  a  man  will  say,  "  to  admit  without  a  question  all 
the  declarations  of  God.     But  how  shall  I  understand  thf  ir  true 
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meaning?  I  see  multitudes  differ  widely  on  this  subject;  and 
among  them  manj,  who  are  ingenious,  learned  and  able.  Whom 
shall  I  follow  :  or  shall  I  follow  none  of  them  ?" 

This  question  is  certainly  rational,  as  well  as  important :  and 
the  perplexity,  out  of  which  it  springs,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  removed  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  task  I  will  now 
assume,  and  endeavour  to  perform. 

To  the  question  itself,  then,  I  answer,  that  the  sense,  m  which 

the  various  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  arc  to  be  received 

*by  us,  is   the  obvious  sense  :  or  that,  which   readilu  presents  itself 

to  a  plain  man,   of  common  sense,  reading  them  with  seriousness 

and  integrity. 

In  support  of  this  answer,  I  adduce  the  following  observations. 

1 .  The  Scriptures  were  almost  universaliy  addressed  by  those,  who 
spoke,  and  wrote,  them,  to  persons  of  this  class. 

Moses  wrote  the  Law  for  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is  jde- 
clared  in  many  forms.  After  God  had  pronounced  the  deca- 
logue, the  people,  terrified  by  the  awful  splendours  which  attend- 
ed the  promulgation  of  these  commands,  besought  him  through  the 
mediation  o(  Moses,  that  they  might  hear  his  voice  no  more,  lest 
they  should  die.  God  approved  of  iheir  request ;  and  com- 
manded Moses  to  teach  them  all  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  which  he  should  command  him.  Accordingly, 
Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
statutes,  and  judgments,  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day  ;  that 
ye  may  learn  them,  and  keep,  and  do  them."  "  These  words," 
said  he  again  unto  them,  "  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  in  thine  heart.  Ye  shall  lay  my  words  in  your  heart,  and  in 
your  soul ;  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand  ;  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes :  and  ye  shall  teach  them 
to  your  children;  speaking  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
bouse,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  wa_y ,  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
door  posts  of  thine  house."  In  this  manner  ever\  Israelite  was 
required  to  educate  his  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and 
in  this  manner  every  Israelitish  child  was  to  be  educated.  The 
law,  therefore,  was,  with  absolute  certainty,  addressed  to  every 
Israelite, 
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When  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  in  mount  Ebal, 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  people.  There  was  not  a 
word,  it  is  subjoined,  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua 
read  not  before  nil  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and 
the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them. 
In  the  same  manner  Jo<hua  addressed  the  words,  which  God 
commanded  him,  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  at  Shechem.  In  the 
same  manner  a  great  part  of  the  speeches,  made  by  priests,  pro- 
phets and  princes,  in  the  Historical  Books,  were  addressed  to 
greater  or  less  portions  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Psalms  were  not  only  written  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  but  were  made  a  part  of  their  public  worship. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  subtilty  to  the  simple,  and  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and 
discretion. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Zephaniahf 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  were  addressed  directly  to  the  nation  of 
the  Jfw.9,*  and  those  of  Rosea,  Amos,  Micah,  SLud  Mulachi,  to  the 
people  o(  Israel. 

Our  Saviour  spoke  almost  every  thing,  which  he  said,  to  the 
common  people. 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  wrote  theirs  for  the  Christian  world  at  large. 
To  the  same  persons  were  addressed  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  except  those  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Phi- 
lemon, were  all  written  to  the  respective  Churches,  whose  names 
they  bear ;  churches,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  uneducated 
people.  Those  of  Peter  were  addressed  to  a  large  body  of  peo- 
ple, of  the  same  sort,  in  the  lesser  Asia  ;  and  that  o{  James  to  the 
Christians  among //le  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  frst  Epistle  of  John, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  appears  rather  to  be  a  religious  essay, 
or  a  discussion,  than  a  letter:  but  it  is  addressed,  generally,  to 
Christians  at  large ;  and,  particularly,  to  Fathers,  or  old  men,  to 
young  men,  and  to  little  children.  The  second  was  addressed  to 
the  elect  Lady,  and  her  children  ;  that  of  Jude,  to  Christians  at 
large;  and  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  seven  Churches  oi  Asia. 

I  have  gone  through  this  detail  with  a  particular  design,  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  before  you ;  and  that  you  might  sec 
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the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  we  are  considering  not  in  gene- 
ral, indeterminate  expressions,  but  in  the  several  particulars  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  From  these  it  appears  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  books  which  1  have  specified,  constituting  the  great  body 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  containing  all  the  doc- 
trines found  in  the  Canon,  were  addressed  directly  and  supreme- 
ly to  that  class  of  mankind,  customarily  designated  by  the  phrases, 
the  common  people,  and  the  people  at  large.  From  this  fact  it  fol- 
lows irresistibly,  that  these  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  in 
language,  which  such  people  could  understand  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  meaning  of  the  language  actually  used,  is  such, 
that  those,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  might,  if  seriously  and  ho- 
nestly attentive,  apprehend  it  without  any  considerable  difficulty, 
or  any  danger  of  any  material  mistake.  It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted  by  conmion  sense  or  common  decency,  much  less  by 
a  spirit  of  piety,  that  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind,  and 
y€t  that  the  language  of  the  Revelation  is  such,  that  those  to 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  addressed,  should  be  unable  to  understand 
its  meaning.  It  is  presumed,  that  no  sober  man,  addressing  his 
fellow-men  on  any  business  of  importance,  ever  used  such  words 
as  they  could  not  interpret.  Far  less  can  it  be  believed  that  pro- 
phets of  God,  that  the  Saviour,  that  his  Apostles,  or  that  any  in- 
spired man,  disclosing  to  mankind  the  will  of  God  concerning 
their  salvation,  should  discourse  to  them  in  unintelligible  phrase- 
ology ;  unintelligible,  I  mean,  to  them.  If  these  writers  and 
speakers  have  in  fact  used  such  language,  it  was  certainly  done  by 
design  ;  unhappily,  not  the  design  of  men,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  in- 
spiration. "  For,"  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  in- 
spired brethren, "  we  speak  not  in  the  words,  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  The  use  of 
such  language  is  only  to  perplex,  and  mislead  ;  or  at  the  best  to 
communicate  nothing  to  those,  who  hear.  Can  any  sober  man 
attribute  this  conduct,  or  the  design  from  which  it  must  have 
sprung,  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

But,  if  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  was  intended  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  was  certainly  uttered 
in  the  customary  manner,  and  with  its  obvious  meaning.  The 
reason  is  plain  and  decisive.     These  men  could  not  possibly 
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find  out  any  other  meaning,  or  understand  it  in  any  other  manner. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  intended,  that  any  other  sense,  than  the  ob-  ' 
vious  one,  should  be  annexed  to  the  words ;  whatever  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain.     Either  theyj 
could  not  understand  it  at  all ;  or  they  must  understand  it  falsely, 
unless  prevented  by  mere  accident. 

2dly.  A  great  part  of  the  Bible  was  xoritlen  hymen,  who  kne^t} 
no  other  than  plain  language j  and  no  other  meaning  but  that.,  which 
was  customary  and  familiar.  David,  Amos,  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  were  all  uneducated  men  :  and  the  same 
thing  is  probably  true  of  several  other  writers  in  the  Sacred  ca- 
non. It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  these 
were  of  this  character.  All  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  found  in  the  writers, 
mentioned  under  the  former  head.  All  these  doctrines,  therefore, 
were  originally  addressed  to  plain  men.  So  many  of  these  doc- 
trines are  delivered  by  the  writers  mentioned  under  this  head,  that 
he,  who  cordially  embraces  what  they  have  written,  will  find  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  believing  whatever  is  found  in  the  Bible.  But 
these  men  knew  no  language,  beside  the  plain,  familiar  language 
of  mankind.  The  knowledge  of  uncustomary,  technical,  or  what 
may  be  called  philosophical,  phraseology  is  an  attainment  of  mere 
learning  ;  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  an  unlearned  man.  Hence 
a  great  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  many,  as  evidently  • 
to  involve  the  whole,  were  certainly  delivered  in  the  plain  Ian-  - 
guage  of  men ;  because  they  were  delivered  by  those  who  knew 
no  other. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  these  men  knew  no  other  lan- 
guage of  themselves,  yet  they  may  have  received  the  knowledge  ~ 
of  philosophical  language  by  inspiration ;  since  Christ  promised 
them,  that  they  should  receive  a  mouth,  and  speech,  which  all  their 
adversaries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay,  or  resist:  I  answer,  that 
St.  Paul,  in  the  passage,  just  now  quoted  from  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  he  and  his  fellow-apostles  did  not  use  this?- 
language.     "  Which  things,  also,  we  speak,  not  in  the  words,  - 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth."     The  things,  here  mentioned, 
are  in  the  preceding  verse  styled  the  things,  that  are  freely  given 
to  us  of  God ;  and,  in  the  tenth  verse,  the  things,  which  God  h.aJ^'- 
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revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,  i.  e.  the  things,  which  were  reveal- 
ed to  Paul,  and  his  fellow-apostles,  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 
These  things,  the  Apostle  declares,  they  did  not  speak  in  wordsj 
taught  by  man's  wisdom,  or  human  philosoph).  As  this  is  true 
of  the  New  Testament ;  so  it  is  beyond  all  controvers)  equally 
true  of  the  Old. 

3dly.   The  Scriptures  were  written,  chiefy,  for  plain  men. 

This  I  argue  from  three  considerations. 

The  firsfis,  that  these  constitute  altogether  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  and  are  immensely  disproportioned  in  their  numbers  to  all 
the  rest.  The  souls  of  all  these  are,  severally,  of  as  much  value, 
,  as  those  of  the  great  and  learned.  From  their  numbers  there- 
fore it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  God  in  revealing  his  will, 
and  publishing  the  way  of  Salvation,  had  a  primary  reference  to 
those  who  were  immeasurably  more  important  to  his  eye,  than 
all  others. 

Secondl}'.  The  Scriptures  directly  exhibit  this  truth  to  us,  St. 
James,  censuring  the  particular  respect,  paid  to  the  rich  and  great 
by  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  says,  "  Hearken,  my  belov- 
ed brethren  ;  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rieh  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ?"  Christ  declared  to  the  people 
oi  Nazareth  by  a  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  his  own  cha- 
racter and  mission,  in  these  remarkable  words,  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  :  for  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor."  When  the  disciples  of  John  came,  to  in- 
quire whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  not ;  he  gave  it,  as  one 
decisive  proof  of  his  character,  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preach^ 
ed  to  them.  Almost  all  his  labours  were  employed  on  plain,  hum- 
ble people.  Such  persons  were  his  companions  :  such  were  his 
Apostles. 

.  Thirdly.  Persons  of  this  class  have,  much  more  extensively  than 
any  other,  believed  and  obeyed  the  Scriptures.  The  common  peo- 
ple, we  are  told,  heard  Christ  gladly  :  and  of  them  almost  all  his 
converts  were  made.  Often  they  were  his  only  defence  against 
the  malicious  designs  of  their  superiours.  Several  times,  it  is 
said,  they  tuould  have  laid  hands  on  him,  but  did  not,  for  fear  of  the 
people.  The  Apostles  found  the  same  defence  :  and  almost  all 
th^ir  conTcrts  were  of  the  same  class.    What  was  true  of  those 
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periods  has  been  true  of  all,  which  have  succeeded.  From  the 
remains  of  the  early  Fathers  in  the  church,  particularly  of  Cle- 
ment,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  they, 
and  tha  (Christians,  generally,  of  their  time ;  Christians,  distin- 
guished for  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  j  who  had  their  conver- 
sationin  the  worlds  not  by  jicshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  ; 
adopted  no  other  mode  of  construing  the  Scriptures.  These  men 
were,  generally,  the  plain  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  by  their  piety  and  benevolence  in  life,  and 
their  meekness,  patience  and  fortitude,  in  death,  proved  to  every 
succeeding  age,  that  they  were  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable 
to  fine  gold.  Of  the  same  character  were  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  the  numerous  converts  of 
Augustine;  those  of  Bernard ;  the  Waldcnses ;  the  Hussites  ;  and 
the  great  body  of  converts,  made  at,  and  after,  the  Reformation. 
Generally,  these  have  been  almost  all  the  Christians  in  every 
age  of  the  Church. 

But  it  is  reasonably  believed,  that  the  Scriptures  were  espe- 
cially written  for  those,  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  embrace  and 
obey  them. 

4thly .  The  doctrines,  formed  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  the  only  doctrines  which  have  spread  vital  Religion  in  the 
world. 

Those,  who  heard  the  Apostles  preach,  and  their  successors 
through  the  two  tirst  centuries,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  third, 
were  almost  universally  incapable  of  annexing  any  other  meaning 
than  the  obvious  one,  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
is  the  only  character,  given  them,  both  by  their  friends  and  their 
enemies ;  and  is  therefore  unquestionably  their  true  character. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  because  so  well  known,  and  so 
universally  acknowledged,  either  the  vast  multitude  of  these 
Christians,  or  the  preeminent  excellence  of  their  character.  In 
the  numerous  instan  <  s  ni  which  Religion  prevailed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  the  Church,  it  prevailed,  solely,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  very  same  doctrines.  This  was  true,  particularly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  prevalence  of  Religion  in  Egypt,  under  Dionysius  and 
Athanasius  ;  in  Africa,  under  Cyprian^  Augustine,  and  Fulgentius  ; 
in  Italy,  under  Ambrose  ;  under  the  Gregorys  in  the  Lesser  Asia  ; 
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under  Si.  Bernard,  also,  in  France ;  the  numerous  followers  of 
Peter  Waldo,  and  of  John  Huss  ;  those  of  Wickliffe,  also  ;  and  the 
very  numerous  Christians  among  the  reformed  in  the  various  pro- 
testant  countries.  To  these  may  he  added  the  numerous  Chris- 
tians found  in  this  country,  from  its  early  settlement ;  and  the 
vast  multitude,  which  in  many  protestant  countries  between  the 
years  1730  and  1760,  became  public  professors  of  Religion.  Let 
any  man  employ  himself  in  reading  diligently  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  records  the  prevalence 
of  practical  piety ;  and  he  will  see  irresistibly,  that,  when  these 
doctrines  have  been  preached  and  believed,  vital  Religion  has 
•  flourished  ;  when  they  have  not,  it  has  regularly  decayed.  Such 
has  always  been  the  fact  heretofore.  Such  is  the  fact  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

If  I  am  asked  on  what  ground  I  assert,  that  the  persons,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  were  vitally  religious ;  and  that  others  were  not : 
I  answer,  on  that,  which  the  Scriptures  have  made  the  evidence 
of  vital  Religion :  the  conduct  of  the  respective  classes  of  men. 
"  By  their  fruits,"  says  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  those  who  are 
not  Christians,  "  shall  ye  know  them.'"  Those,  who  have  em- 
braced these  doctrines,  have  in  a  manner  honourable  to  human 
nature  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God,  their  Saviour,  by  bringing 
forth  those  fruits,  which,  he  declare:?,  spring  from  Evangel  cal  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  holiness.  Of  this  fact,  as  it  respects  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  debate  ;  nor,  it  would  seem, 
as  it  respects  the  Reformers  and  their  followers.  There  is  as 
little  reason  to  doubt  it  concerning  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
who  have  followed  them;  even  their  enemies  themselves  being 
judges.  Even  by  these  multitudes,  who  have  held  the  doctrines 
in  question,  they  are  daily  declared  to  be  truly  religious,  and  placed 
among  the  best  of  mankind.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot 
expatiate  ;  but  will  conclude  my  observations  concerning  it  by  a 
quotation,  or  two,  from  distinguished  adversaries  of  these  doc- 
trines. One  of  these,  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  a  learned  civilian  and 
a  professed  Infidel,  says,  "  There  is  one  remark,  which  we  think 
ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  make,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  singular.  It  is  this  ;  that  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
-oiir  own  davs.  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  the 
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Jewish  Esscnes,  the  modern  Cahinists,  and  Jansenists,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists,  the  Epicureans,  the  Sadducees, 
the  Armiiiians,  and  the  Jesuits  ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have  ex- 
celled, in  no  small  de;j;ree,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing." 

Doct.  Priestly,  also,  acknowledges,  that  "  those,  who  hold  these 
doctrines,  have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world,  and  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  his  own  follow- 
ers ;  and  that  those,  who  from  a  principle  of  Religion  ascribe  more 
to  God  and  less  to  man  than  other  persons,"  (the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  men)  "  are  men  of  the  greatest  elevation 
of  piety."  But,  if  these  doctrines  have,  and  others  have  not,  pro- 
duced this  mighty  ellect  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  Church  ;  it 
is,  I  think,  clearly  certain,  that  they  are  that  truth  of  God,  which 
Christ  declares  makes  men  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
which,  St.  Paul  declares,  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Sthly.  The  Scriptures  are  actually  written  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  their  obvious  meaning  is  their  true  meaning. 

Every  rhetorical  critic,  perplexed  with  no  theological  debates, 
and  having  no  religious  system  to  support,  has  remarked,  that  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  distinguished  from  all  other  books 
by  its  simplicity  ;  its  native,  uncontrived  character ;  its  accordance 
with  the  most  artless  speech  of  men.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  this  opinion  to  have  been  universal,  had  it  not  been 
founded  in  fact.  In  perfect  accordance  with  it,  every  man,  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  without  any  particular  design,  and  allows  his 
own  views  and  feelings  to  take  their  natural  course,  feels  this  truth 
irresistibly.  Every  such  man  feels,  that  he  has  never  met  with 
any  other  writings,  which  were  so  remarkable  for  a  manner  so 
artless,  and  so  purely  natural.  Particularly,  every  plain  man  here 
finds  himself  entirely  at  home  ;  converses  with  those,  who  speak  in 
the  manner  to  which  he  has  been  used  from  his  infancy  ;  and  sees 
facts,  and  doctrines  and  precepts,  presented  to  him  with  a  plain- 
ness which  is  elsewhere  unrivalled. 
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The  Scriptures  themselves  long  since  declared  this  to  be  their 
true  character.  The  Wisdom  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  Christ, 
says,  Prov.  viii.  8,9,  "  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in  righteous- 
ness :  there  is  nothing  froward,  or  perverse,  in  them.  They  are 
all  plain  to  him.  that  understandeth  ;  and  right  to  them,  thai,  find 
knowledge  :"  i.  e.  "•  tiiere  is  liothing  in  my  words,  that  is  writhed 
or  twisted  ;  nothing  perplexing  ;  but  they  are  all  plain  to  him  who 
possesses  that  understanding,  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.''  The  Prophet  haiak  says,  That,  when  "  a  king,"  (i.  e. 
Christ,)  '  shall  reign  in  righteousness.  The  eyes  of  them,  that 
see,"  (i.  e.  of  Christians,  or  pious  men)  "•  shall  not  be  dim.  The 
heart  of  the  rash,  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly."  In  other  words, 
Christians  shall  understand  distinctly  the  things  of  Religion  ;  and 
those,  who  before  spoke  of  them  indistinctly  and  obscurely,  shall 
then  be  able  to  speak,  and  shall  actually  speak,  in  a  manner  clear 
and  very  intelligible. 

The  same  prophet  also  says,  that  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  "the  way  of  holiness  shall  be  a;  highway  ;  and  that  way- 
faring men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."     Of  the  same 
period  he  declares,  that  "  the   light  of  the  moon  shall   be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the   sun  sevenfold."     A  multi- 
tude of  other  passages,  of  the  same  import,  might  easily  be  added 
to  these,  were  it  necessary.     All   plain  Christians  have  in  every 
age  and  country,  found  these  declarations  completely  verified  in 
the  satisfaction,  comfort,  peace  and  hope,  which  they  have  found 
in  the  invitations  and  promises;  in  the  direction  of  their  duty 
furnished  by  the  precepts,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  their  reli- 
gious knowledge  produced  continually  by  the  doctrines.     These 
benefits  are  experienced   and  declared,  even   by   those  of  the 
humblest  character  ;  even  by  children  and  servants  :  and  it  is  re- 
-markable,  that   those,  who  have    found    difficulties   in    such  pas- 
i  sages   of  Scripture  as  espec  ally   direct  the  faith,  practice  and 
^ hopes,  of  mankind,  have  not  found   these  diftirulties  m  the  want 
^  of  an.  obvious  meanings  hut  in  their  own  unwillingness  to  receive  that 
I  meaning,  and  in  their  zoishes  to  find  out  some  other  which  would  bet- 
ter suit  with  their  own  preconceived  opinions. 

To  the  observations,  under  this  head,  two  objections  may  no 
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improbably  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  much  of  the  Scriptural 
language  is  figurative,  and  therefore  obscure  :  the  second,  that  seve- 
ral  subjects,  and  particularly  doctrines,  declared  in  them,  are  prO' 
found  and  mysterious ;  and  demand  the  greatest  human  under- 
standing to  comprehend  them. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  objections  1  observe,  that, 
although  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  extensively  figurative, 
it  is  not  for  that  reason  obscure.  Figurative  language,  when  used  * 
according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  is  scarcely  at  all  less  obvious,  . 
or  less  easily  understood,  than  that  which  is  literal.  Savages  and 
little  children  use  figurative  language  more  than  any  other  per- 
sons ;  and  yet  all,  which  they  use,  is  perfectly  understood  by  other 
savages,  and  other  little  children,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All 
the  figures,  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  those  of  mere  nature; 
and  are,  therefore,  easily  explained  by  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
knows  the  language  of  nature.  The  figurative  phraseology  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  obscure,  is  not  that  which  the  writers  intended  to 
use  ;  but  that,  which  is  made  figurative  by  those  who  comment  on 
their  writings. 

Concerning  the  latter  objection  I  observe,  that  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  necessarily  connected  with  salvation,  are  unattended  • 
with  any  difficulty,  except  what  arises  from  our  inclinations. 
Many  doctrines,  actually  revealed,  are  inexplicable  in  their  na- 
ture; and  many  others,  in  their  antecedents,  attendants  and  con- 
sequents. They  are  connected  with  many  things,  their  connection 
with  which  is  inexplicable.  In  both  classes  we  may  find  or  make 
difficulties:  but  the  difficulties  do  not  arise  in  the  proper  sense 
from  the  revelation,  but  from  our  curiosity.  I  will  illustrate  this 
assertion  by  an  example.  We  are  taught,  that  the  soid  will  exist 
in  a  separate  state.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  truth 
of  this  declaration  ;  nor  any  want  of  evidence,  that  it  is  true  ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  declaration  of  God.  But  if  we  suffer  our  curiosity  to 
wander  in  a  series  of  inquiries,  in  order  to  find  out  where,  what, 
and  how  long ;  we  may  easily  meet  with  so  many,  and  so  great, 
difficulties,  that  we  may  be  ultimately  induced,  as  others  probably 
have  been,  to  reject  the  doctrine  altogether.  We  are  taught,  that 
there  will  be  a  resurrection :  and  our  understanding  easily  re- 
ceives the  instruction.     But  the  single  question,  ''  will  the  same 
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body  rise  ?"  may  easily  involve  us  in  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
plexities to  cast  extreme  obscurity  over  the  resurrection  itself, 
and  persuade  us,  with  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  to  say  that  the  re- 
surrection is  past  already.  All  such  difficulties  arise,  not  from  the 
^thing  revealed,  but  from  the  philosophical  curiosity  with  which  it 
is  investigated  by  ourselves.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that 
the  decisions  furnished  by  this  investigation,  are  never  matters  of 
faith,  and  never  obligatory  upon  the  conscience  ;  and  that  the  in- 
vestigation itself  is  very  often  perplexing  as  well  as  idle,  and  mis- 
chievous as  well  as  useless.  He,  who  will  be  contented  to  take 
"  his  Maker  at  his  word,  will  rarely  find  himself  embarrassed.  But, 
-  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  yield  up  every  opinion 
of  his  own  to  the  declarations  of  God. 

To  exhibit  the  justness  of  these  views,  I  observe,  that  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  Christian  church  has  adopted  a  single  system  of 
doctrines,  from  the  Apostles'  days  to  the  present  time.  The  ob- 
serving reader  of  Ecclesiastical  History  will  find  this  truth  irresis- 
tibly forced  upon  him,  as  his  eye  is  passing  through  the  annals  of 
Christianity.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  almost  absolute  harmony  of  the  confessions,  and  creeds, 
adopted  by  the  several  Protestant  countries.  Christians,  therefore, 
have  in  every  age  and  country  found  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures sufficiently  plain,  and  the  meaning  sufficiently  obvious,  to 
unite  in  the  construction  of  the  former,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
latter.  Nor  have  they  felt  any  very  material  embarrassment,  ei- 
ther from  the  figurative  nature  of  the  phraseology  used  by  the 
writers,  or  the  profoundness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  dis- 
closed. 

But  the  meaning,  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  ia 
the  several  ages  of  the  church,  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the 
true  meaning.  It  fannot  be  supposed,  that  God  would  leave  his 
;.  children,  as  a  body,  materially  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  his 
word  ;  nor  cause  his  word  to  be  so  written  that  they  would  of 
course  mistake  the  meaning  in  this  manner,  while  reading  it  with 
diligence,  integrity  and  reverence.  But,  if  the  obvious  meaning 
be  not  the  true  one,  both  these  suppositions  must,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  be  admitted. 

6thly.  If  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  he  not  the  tnie 
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one  ^  the  great  body  of  mankind  could  not  reasonably  be  reproved, 
or  threatened  for  not  believing  them. 

To  believe  the  Scriptures  is  to  believe  their  meaning.  But 
the  persons  in  question  are  unable,  however  inclined,  to  annex 
any  meaning  to  them,  beside  the  obvious  one.  To  believe  them, 
therefore,  would  in  most  cases  be  out  of  their  power  ;  and  could 
deserve  neither  threatening,  nor  reproof.  Yet  every  reader  of 
the  Bible  must  have  seen  very  many  instances,  in  which  this  un- 
belief is  severely  censured,  and  terribly  threatened.  He,  that  re- 
ceiveth  not  my  zvords,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the  word,  that  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.  How  can 
this  be,  if  such,  as  are  concerned,  cannot  know  what  the  words 
of  Christ  mean  ?  How  can  they  be  blameworthy  for  not  believ- 
ing what,  in  the  physical  sense,  they  cannot  understand  ? 

7thly.  If  the  obvious  meaniyig  be  not  the  true  one  ;  the  provi' 
sion,  made  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  of  men,  is  imperfect 
and  ineffectual. 

Every  meaning  of  every  scriptural  declaration,  which  is  not 
furnished  by  the  plain,  obvious  construction  of  the  words,  must 
be  derived  from  critical  learning  and  ingenuity.  How  few  are 
there,  how  few  have  there  been,  so  learned  and  so  ingenious  as 
to  be  able  to  persuade  mankind,  or  to  give  them  any  solid  reason 
for  the  persuasion,  that  they,  and  they  only,  have  certainly  dis- 
covered the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God?  Where,  when,  and 
who,  have  been  these  favourites  of  heaven  ? 

These  men,  also,  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  able,  or  better 
inclined,  than  God  himself,  to  use  language  in  a  manner,  entirely 
perspicuous  and  decisive.  Where,  and  when,  have  such  speci- 
mens of  ingenuity  and  critical  skill  existed  ? 

They  must,  also,  be  supposed  to  unite  in  giving  the  same  con- 
struction to  Scriptural  passages.  The  true  sense  of  each  passage 
is  certainly  but  one  :  and  all,  who  discover  it,  must  therefore  be 
absolutely  agreed.     Where  do  we  find  this  agreement  ? 

They  must,  also,  possess  snffcient  weight  and  authority,  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  secure  the  submission  of  mankind  to  their  decisions. 
Who  ever  had  this  authority  ? 

Contrary  to  all  this,  the  Scriptural  critics,  who  have  actually 
existed,  have  never  had  sufficient  learning  and  skill  to  create  a  be- 
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lief  among  men  of  piety,  that  their  doctrines,  when  varying  from 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  true,  or  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  evidence.  Some  of  them  have  been  men 
of  real  talents  and  extensive  learning.  Others  have  challenged 
to  themselves  such  talents,  and  attempted  to  display  such  learnmg, 
.  with  not  a  little  ostentation  ;  but  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
mankind,  that  they  possessed  this  superiority  of  character.  Nor 
have  either  had  any  considerable  success  in  gaining  followers,  ex- 
cept among  those  who  were  plainly  unwilling  to  follow  Christ. 

At  the  same  time  the  language,  in  which  they  have  delivered 
their  opinions,  has  been  less  clear,  definite  and  satisfactory,  than 
that  of  the  Scriptures.  Technical,  or  philosophical,  language  is 
certainly  capable  of  being  so  used,  as  to  express  the  doctrines  of 
mere  Philosophy,  and  the  truths  of  Science,  appropriately  so  call- 
ed, especially  of  physical  science,  with  more  precision  than  the 
common  language  of  men.  Had  the  theology  of  the  Scriptures 
been  intended  only  for  learned  men,  and  disclosed  nierely  as  a 
science,  which  was  to  expand  their  views  and  regulate  their  opin- 
ions ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  might  have  been  communicated 
in  technical  language.  But  it  was  actually  intended  for  all  men, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  made  known  to  them  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  men  ;  since  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, could  not  possibly  understand  any  other.  For  the  commu- 
nication of  plain  doctrines,  duties  and  facts  ;  the  only  things  inter- 
esting to  such  men,  as  being  the  only  things  essentially  to  be  believ- 
ed and  done  by  them  ;  the  common  language  is  incomparably  better 
iitted,  as  being  more  perspicuous  and  more  impressive  than  any 
other.  Who  does  not  perceive  ;  who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
felt ;  that  the  doctrines,  precepts  and  facts,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  there  expressed  with  incomparably  more  felicity, 
than  in  the  most  studied  periods  and  the  most  nicely  selected 
phraseology,  of  the  ablest  uninspired  writers. 

The  writers  in  question,  also,  have  agreed  almost  in  nothing; 
and  have  differed  endlessly  about  every  thing.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  men  to  harmonize  in  the  truths  of  physical  science  ;  because 
they  ordinarily  excite  no  interest ;  awaken  no  passion  ;  and  gene- 
rate no  bias.  But  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Religion  produce 
the  st-rongest  interest;  and  start  into  action  every  feeling,  and 
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every  prejudice.  Hence,  the  views  of  different  persons  concern- 
ing them  are  variously  and  wonderfully  warped  from  each  other, 
and  from  truth.  Hence  also,  the  very  language,  which  they  adopt 
in  communicating  theiropinions,  is  often  perverted  by  them,  and  is 
iised  variously,  and  in  a  manner,  chiefly,  or  only,  perplexing  to 
their  readers. 

On  the  innumerable  diversities  of  opinion  among  these  writers 
it  is  unnecessar}'  to  expatiate  ;  because  it  is  every  where  known, 
and  acknowledged.  A  single  example  will  sufficiently  exhibit  it  for 
the  present  purpose.  St.  Paid  says  in  so  many  words,  that  Christ 
is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  This  plain,  unambiguous  declara- 
tion conveys  one,  and  only  one,  obvious,  and  that  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite, meaning.  In  equally  express  terms,  Christ  calls  himself  a 
man,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  The  obvious  meaning  of  these  declara- 
tions has  been  denied  by  several  classes  of  men,  who  have  called 
themselves  Christians.  The  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  Socinians, 
and  others,  believed  him  to  be  only  a  man.  The  Docetce,  and 
Manichees,  believed  him  to  be  only  God.  The  Sabellians  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  mere  manifestation  of  God.  The  Brians  be 
lieved,  that  he  was  a  super-angelic  being,  created  before  any 
other  creature  :  and  the  followers  o{  Apollinaris  held,  that  he  was 
two  distinct  Persons ;  one  divine  ;  the  other  human.  Who,  amid 
this  diversity,  wouki  be  able,  should  he  desert  the  plain  meaning 
of  Scripture  and  follow  the  explanations  of  men,  to  adopt  any 
opinion  concerning  this  subject  ? 

Nor  have  such  writers  possessed,  nor  can  any  writers  possess, 
such  weight,  and  authority,  as  might  secure  the  submission  of 
mankind  to  their  decisions.  The  declarations  of  uninspired  men 
can  rise  no  higher  than  opinion  utid  advice  ;  their  precepts,  than 
recommendations,  nor  their  promises  and  threatenings,  than 
mere  conjectures.  Whatever  they  threatened  or  promised  al- 
though professedly  derived  from  the  Scriptures  would  be  believed, 
as  it  always  has  been  believed,  to  be  merely  an  imposition,  or  the 
dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  So  far  as  God  was  supposed  to 
have  spoken,  it  would  be  received  as  truth ;  so  far  as  it  was  only  the 
comment  of  an  uninspired  man,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  with 
unobjectionable  propriety,  as  doubtful  or  false.  Who,  after  read- 
ing the  comment,  would  not  ardently  wish  for  a  sight  of  the  test : 
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that  he  might  know  how  the  doctrine  or  the  precept,  the  threaten- 
ing or  the  promise,  appeared,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God  ? 
r  From  these  observations  it  is,  I  think,  certain,  that,  if  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  true  one,  the  provision, 
made  in  them  for  the  salvation  of  r)ien^  is  imperfect  and  ineffectual ; 
that  men  could  not  know  what  to  beUevejwhat  to  fear,  or  what  to 
hope;  but  would  be  left  ii>  that  state  of  suspense,  which  in  a  case 
of  such  immense  moment  must,  if  seriously  felt,  be  productive  only 
i.of  anguish,  and  terminate  only  in  despair. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  make  on  this  highly  interesting  subject.  As  I  have 
^never  heard,  nor  seen,  it  discussed  ;  and  as  it  deeply  concerns 
every  person,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures ;  I  shall  con- 
sider myselfjustified  in  having  examined  it  at  length.  If  the  argu- 
ments, here  adduced,  have  the  same  weight  in  the  view  of  my 
vaudience,  which  they  possess  in  my  own;  they  will  be  satisfied, 
ithat  all  the  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  implicitly 
\received;  and  that  they  are  to  he  received  in  their  obvious  meaning. 


SERMON  III. 

ON  REVELATION. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 
HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD.     SERMON  I. 


Job  xxviii.   20,  21. 

Whence  then  cometh  zvisdom  ;  aid  where  is  the  place  of  understand' 
ing  ?  seeing  it  is  kid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  Wisdom,  as  it  is  used  here,  and  else- 
where, in  the  Scriptures,  is  given  to  us  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
context.  "  And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  With- 
out any  comment  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
departure  from  evil,  constitute  what  is  meant,  originally,  by  the 
Religion  of  the  Scriptures,  By  this  I  intend  that  reverence  and- 
obedience  to  God,  without  which  no  Intelligent  being  can  be  sup- 
posed to  please  him,  or  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  religion 
of  angels  :  this  was  the  religion  oi  Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

The  context  is  almost  wholly  a  panegyric  upon  this  moral  char- 
acter :  and  with  a  force  and  beauty  unrivalled,  it  is  exhibited, 
successively,  as  undiscoverable  by  man  ;  superior  to  all  things, 
which  he  has  discovered  ;  incomparable,  and  inestimable,  in  its 
value  ;  and  so  glorious  in  its  excellence  and  importance,  that  its 
fame  has  extended  to  the  regions  of  destruction,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  destroyer.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  mighty  and  supreme 
concern  of  God  himself;  as  peculiarly  occupying  his  thoughts,  and 
engrossing  his  attention,  amid  all  his  wonderful  works  of  creation 
and  providence  ;  and,  in  the  end,  as  solemnly  announced  by  him 
in  a  public  proclamation  to  the  children  of  men. 
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In  the  text  this  religion  is  declared  to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living.  In  other  words,  it  is  incapable  of  being  discovered  by 
man.  This  doctrine  I  propose  to  make  the  thenie  of  ihe  present 
discourse  ;  and  shall  express  it  in  the  following  terms  :  viz. 

That  man  cannot  find  out  a  religion,  which  will  ren- 
der   HIM    acceptable    TO    GoD. 

In  support  of  the  truth,  contained  in  this  declaration,  I  observe, 

1st.   That  man  without  the  aid  of  Revelation  is  ignorant  of  God. 

I  shall  not,  here,  discuss  the  question,  whether  in  the  physical 
sense  it  is  possible  for  man  to  discover  the  existence,  and  attri- 
butes, of  his  Maker.  The  investigation  would  occupy  more  time 
than  I  am  at  present  able  to  devote  to  it :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  man  never  would  make  this  discovery.  The  fact, 
that  these  things  are  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  so  far  as 
an  original  discovery  is  concerned,  will  be  all,  that  is  necessary 
for  my  design  :  and  the  inquii} ,  whether  the  ignorance  in  question 
proceeds  from  a  moral  or  physical  source,  will,  here  at  least,  be 
nugatory. 

That  mankind  would  have  never,  originally,  discovered  the  ex- 
istence and  attributes  of  God  is  in  a  very  high  degree  probable, 
because  ancient  history  furnishes  no  instance  of  this  nature* 
Amid  all  the  inquiries  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  which  have 
prevailed  in  former  periods  of  the  world,  and  indeed  in  every  pe- 
riod, it  is  incredible,  if  an  individual  had  been  so  happy,  as  to 
alight  on  so  important  a  discovery,  that  no  record  and  no  hint 
concerning  it  should  have  been  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages. 
But  no  such  record,  no  such  hint,  exists.  Every  discussion,  every 
observation,  concerning  this  sub.ect  is  evideritly  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged preceding  information.  Such  a  fact  could  scarcely 
have  existed,  had  men  derived  this  knowledge  merely  from  the 
employment  of  their  own  faculties. 

The  same  truth  is  evident,  also,  from  the  consideration  ;  that 
certain  nations  have  finally  lost  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  a  God.  It  must.  I  think,  be  admitted  on 
the  testimony  of  respectable  M-sionaries,  that  several  tribes  of 
Caffres  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  superintend- 
ent being.     The  same   thing   is  ascertained   concerning  various 
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other  nations.     I  shall  not,  here,  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion.    The  case  specified  is  sufficient. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  most  important 
and  distinguished  among  all  tho^e  which  are  rcxeivtd  b)  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  vnosi  difficult  to  be  lost.  The 
only  explanation,  which  can  be  given  of  the  fact,  that  it  has  beeni 
actuaUy  lost,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  indi, ^position  of  man  to  retain  \ 
it.  Nothing  is  more  evidc;it  than  thaJ  beings,  who  voluiitarily  lose 
the  idea  of  God,  would  never  regain  it,  after  it  was  once  lost. 

The  same  truth  is  further  evident  from  the  universal  declension 
of  mankind  into  Polytheism.  Every  polytheistic  system  contains, 
of  course,  the  idea  of  a  being,  who  superintends,  in  some  manner, 
the  affairs  of  this  world  ;  and  unites  with  him  in  this  station,  or 
employment,  a  greater  or  less  nunber  of  others.  But  these  beings, 
in  every  such  system,  are  infinitely  different  fr(>m  the  real  God. 
Polytheists  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  have  lost  the  knowledge 
of  God;  but  they  must  be  said  to  have  lost,  absolutely,  his  true  "* 
character.  All  the  gods  of  Gentilism  have  been  imperfect,  and 
immoral :  characteristics,  directly  contradictory  to  the  perfection 
of  Jehovah.  As  this  fact  has  been  invariably  true  of  that  system, 
in  every  age,  and  country;  it  furnishes  unanswerable  pr(  of  that 
the  mind  of  man  has,  upon  the  whole,  no  tendency  to  retain  the  - 
true  God,  but  is  perpetually  proiie  to  wander  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  character,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
his  being. 

The  efforts  of  philosophy  yield  strong,  additional  evidence  of 
the  same  truth.  Men,  addicted  to  philosophy  in  ancient  times,  and 
frequently  possessed  of  superiour  talents,  studied  and  discoursed 
very  extensively  concerning  this  subject ;  and,  to  make  their  dis- 
courses able,  ingenious,  and  satisfactory  to  their  readers,  they  em- 
ployed, vigorously,  their  time,  talents,  and  labours.  What  was  the 
result?  Most  of  them  were  Polytheists;  some  were  Sceptics  ; 
and  the  rest  were  Atheists.  Those,  who  were  Polytheists,  acknow- 
ledged universally  the  gods  of  their  countrymen  ;  limited  in  their 
powers  and  operations,  odious  by  their  vices,  and  contemptible 
by  their  follies.  Not  a  virtuous  being  was  found  in  their  num-  ^ 
ber.  Their  enjoyments  were  the  gratifications  of  pride,  passion 
and  appetite  ;  and  their  moral  conduct  such,  as  a  sober  man  must 
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regard  with  disgust  and  horror.  When  they  spoke  of  God  in  the 
singular  number,  they  declared,  that  he  was  fire  ;  a  compound  of 
the  four  elements  ;  the  sun  5  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  universe  ; 
the  ether;  and  heaven. 

On  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptical,  and  Atheistical,  philosophers 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 

Such  were  the  opinions,  v/hich  the  mind  of  man,  uninspired, 
and  employingits  most  vigorous  powers  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject,  has  adopted  concerning  its  Maker.  Who  will  not  readily 
believe,  that  the  true  reason,  why  such  opinions  were  adopted  by 
intelligent  men,  was,  that  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge  ? 

Another  fact,  connected  with  these,  and  evidential  of  the  same 
truth,  is  this  ;  the  descendaiits  of  men,  who  once  had  just  appre- 
hensions of  the  Creator,  became  universally  Polytheists. 

Noah,  and  his  family,  knew,  and  worshipped,  the  true  God ; 
yet  all  their  descendants  were  polytheists  :  the  Jews^  partially, 
and  at  times  ;  the  rest,  within  a  moderate  period  absolutely.  The 
subjects  of  Melchisedek,  and  the  first  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  were  acquainted  with  the  true  God  ;  as  were  also  Job, 
and  his  friends ;  and,  undoubtedly,  those  around  them.  The 
people  of  the  Thebais,  also,  at  a  much  later  period  worshipped 
one  God.  But  all,  who  followed  these  at  a  little  distance  of  time, 
became  Polytheists.  Whence  could  this  fact  be  derived,  unless 
from  the  indisposition  of  man  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  his 
Maker  ? 

The  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  have,  all,  as  it  is  well 
known,  obtained  all  their  just  apprehensions  concerning  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

From  the  same  source  modern  Deists  have  acquired  all  their 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  Whenever  these  men  have  departed, 
as  they  have  ever  been  disposed  to  do,  from  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trines concerning  it.  they  have  invariably  invaded  and  diminish- 
ed the  infinite  perfections  of  Jehovah.  He,  who  reads  the 
things  which  have  been  said  by  Herbert,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Hume, 
and  others,  particularly  by  Bolingbroke,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, concerning  the  Creator,  will  find  satisfactory  reasons  for 
believing,  that,  were  the  Scriptures  once  removed  out  of  the  way, 
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Infidels  would  within  a  short  time  revive  the  superintendency 
and  worship  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Deities.  Gibbon  directly 
censures  the  Jews  for  not  uniting  their  worship  with  that  of  Jeho- 
vah :  and  Taylor  has  publicly  professed  himself  a  Polytheist, 

From  each  of  these  facts  it  is  strongly  evident,  and  from  all  oi 
them  together,  unanswerably  certain,  that,  mankind  receive  the   ' 
existence  and  character  of  God  universally  with  reluctance  ;  lose  "« 
it,  unless  continually  forced  upon  them,  regularly,  as  well  as  easi-  \ 
]y  ;  and  as  regularly  embrace  either  Polytheism,  Atheism,  or  Ni- 
hilism.    Without  Revelation,  therefore,  they  become  of  course 
ignorant  of  God. 

As  all  religion  has  its  foundation  in  the  existence  and  charac- 
ter of  a  god  ;  and  all  true  religion,  in  the  existence  and  character 
of  the  true  God  ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  these  circumstances 
men  are  incapable  of  forming  a  religion,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  God. 

2dly.  Mankind  arc  incapable  of  devising  a  system  oj"  Duty ,  mkich 
will  render  them  acceptable  to  God. 

The  decisive  proof  of  this  proposition  is  found  in  the  fact,  that, 
hitherto,  they  have  never  devised  such  a  system.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers applied  themselves  to  this  subjectwith  intense  labour, ina 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  and  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  The 
men,  who  most  diligently  occupied  themselves  in  this  employment, 
possessed  talents,  not  inferior  to  any  equal  number  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  them.  Yet  their  efibrts  not  onlj  failed,  but  failed 
in  such  a  degree,  that  their  doctrines,  taken  in  the  mass,  would  not 
now  be  regarded  with  any  emotion,  but  contempt  and  horror,  by  a 
Christian  child  twelve  years  old.  Their  best  apprehensions  con- 
cerning Virtue,  or  moral  excellence,  were  in  many  respec^ts  crude, 
gross,  and  false.  They  placed  it,  successively,  in  the  love  of  glory ; 
in  the  adherence  to  one,  or  other,  of  their  systems  of  philosophy  ; 
in  courage  ;  and  in  that  love  of  country,  wjiich  prompts  its  inhabi- 
tants to  hate  all  others,  and  to  carry  into  them  fire,  and  sword,  and 
desolation. 

Concerning  the  Supreme  good^  that  is,  the  object,  which  chiefly 
deserves  to  be  pursued  by  man  ;  their  apprehensions  were  equally 
erroneous.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  glory ;  others  contemplation  5 
others,  what  they  call  wisdom  ;  others  still,  apathy,  sloth,  and  the 
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pleasures  oi"  sense.  From  their  ignorance,  and  mistakes,  concern- 
ing these  subjects  they  became  absolutely  incompetent  to  devise  a 
system  of  morality  which  would  bear  an  exammation,  or  could  be 
adopted  either  with  safety  or  hope  by  their  fellow-men.  As  these 
subjects  were  every  where  radical  in  moral  inquiries  ;  errors  about 
them  were  fundamental ;  and  extended  their  influence  to  all  their 
views  concerning  the  duty  of  man.  Hence  they  enjoined  many 
things  as  duties,  which  we  perceive  to  be  grossly  sinful  and 
abominable ;  and  pronounced  many  things  to  be  lawful,  which  we 
know  to  be  violations  of  the  divine  law.  What  was  right,  also, 
they  so  blended  with  what  was  wrong,  what  was  true  with  what 
was  false,  that  a  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil  became  im- 
possible to  themselves,  and  their  followers ;  and  much  more  to 
mankind  at  large. 

The  Worship,  w^hich  they  authorized,  (for  they  never  attempted 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  worship  :)  was  made  up  of  the  stupid, 
frenzied  and  abominable,  rites  of  their  respective  countries  :  a 
violation,  alike,  of  common  sense  and  common  decency. 

What  was  done  by  these  men  was,  in  all  probability,  the  utmost 
which  man  is  able  to  do.  If  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  could  not  form  just  opinions  concerning  these 
subjects  ;  who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  could  ?  If  their  opin- 
ions concerning  them  were,  to  a  great  extent,  gross  and  contempti- 
ble ;  where  are  the  men,  to  whom  we  could  apply  with  confidence 
for  such  as  were  sound,  profitable  and  certain,  means  of  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God  ? 

But  though  the  general  fact,  which  1  have  mentioned,  is  decisive 
proof,  that  men  are  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty,  which 
man  may  safely  pursue,  it  is  not  the  only  proof  of  this  truth.  The 
very  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswera- 
ble evidence  of  the  same  truth. 

The  only  manner,  in  which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  deter- 
mine, satisfactorily,  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  any  conduct, 
^without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  is  by  its  Consequences.  That, 
which  upon  the  whole  ;  or  which  throughout  time  and  eternity,  is 
profitable  to  the  Universe,  is  unquestionably  right.  But  who,  be-  j 
side  God,  can  discern  what  this  is  ?  The  consequences  of  every 
action  are  endless :  and,  by  them  all,  this  determination  is  to  be 
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made.  The  Infinite  eye,  only,  can  discover  these  consequences : 
the  Infinite  mind,  only,  can  comprehend  them.  Man,  plainly,  can 
know  scarcely  one,  out  of  millions,  even  of  those,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  present  world  ;  and  not  one  of  those,  which  will  exist 
beyond  the  grave.  How  absolutely  must  he  err,  who  is  precluded 
from  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  ? 

The  three  great  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-men  are  undoubted- 
ly Truth,  Justice,  and  Kindness.  The  first  of  these,  truth,  is  a 
subject  absolutely  definite ;  and  scarcely  less  distinguishable,  in 
any  case,  than  a  mathematical  quantity.  Its  importance,  also,  is 
pre-eminently  great.  The  consequences  of  speaking  it  are  more 
obviously  beneficial,  and  those  of  speaking  falsehood  more  clearly 
pernicious,  than  such  as  follow  any  human  conduct.  Here,  then, 
if  any  where,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  dictates  of  the  human 
understanding  free  from  perplexity,  supported, and  decisive.  Yet, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  men,  who  have  relied  on  the  investiga- 
tions of  Reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  moral  creed,  have  fallen 
into  very  serious  errors  concerning  this  subject.  Nor  have  these 
been  persons  of  inferior  talents.  Archdeacon  Paley.  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  luminous  writers  of  our  own  time,  pursuing  this 
course  of  inquiry,  has  determined,  that  lying  is  sometimes  lawful ; 
and  this,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  the  awful  declaration  of 
God  himself  sounding  in  his  ears  ;  "  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  heavenly  city  any  one,  who  loveth,  and  maketh  a  lie."  If 
such  is  the  decision  of  a  Protestant  Divine,  of  great  eminence, 
when  thus  employed  ;  what  are  we  to  suppose  must  be  the  deci- 
sions of  other  men  ?  If  such  is  the  decision  concerning  Truth  ;  a 
subject  perfectly  simple,  obvious,  and  unembarrassing  ;  what  are 
we  to  suppose  must  be  the  determinations  concerning  Justice,  and 
Kindness ;  especially  the  latter ;  far  less  distinctly  understood ; 
far  less  accurately  defined ;  and  of  course  exposed  to  far  greater 
uncertainty  ? 

With  respect  to  the  duties,  involved  in  the  general  name  of 
Piety,  the  difiiculties  are  obviously  greater.  The  first  of  them, 
and  that  evidently  insuperable,  springs  from  the  invincible  ignor- 
ance of  man  concerning  God. 

Most  persons,  who  employ  themselves  in  reasoning  concerning 
this  subject,  deceive  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  that  grossly, 
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with  respect  to  one  particular  of  very  great  importance.  They 
seem,  very  extensively,  to  suppose  that  reason,  without  any  assist- 
ance, would  be  able  to  discover  the  very  same  arguments  concern- 
ing the  existence  and  character  of  this  glorious  Being,  which,  with 
the  Bible  in  our  hands,  our  own  reason  possesses.  No  opinion  is 
more  fallacious.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  the  existence  of  one 
God  ;  and  the  nature  and  perfection  of  his  character.  From  the 
same  source  we  derive  the  most  just  and  most  comprehensive 
views  of  both  his  works,  and  designs.  In  this  manner  we  are 
placed  in  a  situation  entirely  new  and  unattainable  by  men,  desti' 
tute  of  the  light  of  Revelation.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  exist- 
'cnce  and  character  of  one  God,  and  then  to  discover  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  and  character,  presented  to  the  mind  by  his 
-works  ;  and  wholly  another  thing  to  learn  his  being  and  attributes 
from  the  works  themselves.  In  the  former  case,  many  arguments 
are  discoverable  by  Reason,  of  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  never 
have  -entertained  a  thought.  All  the  arguments,  also,  which  it 
actually  discovers,  are  seen  in  a  new  light ;  and  far  more  clearly, 
distinctly,  comprehensively,  and  therefore  far  more  justly,  and 
satisfactorily,  than  in  the  latter  case.  i'hese  advantages  are  in- 
calculable ;  and  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  with  exact  discrimi- 
nation, and  to  their  full  extent. 

But  even  now,  Revelation  apart,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  diffi^ 
culty  to  prove  the  Unity  of  God  ;  of  so  much  difficulty,  that,  un- 
less I  have  been  deceived,  it  has  never  been  performed  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  thinking  men.  There  is  also,  to  this  day,  when  we 
lay  aside  the  Scriptures,  not  a  little  uncertainty,  hanging  over  our 
views  and  discussions,  concerning  the  divine  Attributes ;  particu- 
larly, those  of  a  moral  nature.  Still  more  clouded  and  obscure 
are,  in  this  case,  the  Works  of  God  :  while  his  Designs  are  almost 
absolutely  veiled  in  darkness.  Could  the  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, who  think  most  favourably  concerning  the  capacity  of  Rea- 
son to  direct  our  researches  into  these  subjects,  place  themselves, 
for  a  short  period,  exactly  in  the  circumstances  of  an  enlightened 
heathen  ;  they  would,  I  suspect,  think  much  less  favourably  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  the  human  Intellect,  than  they  sometimes 
seem  to  have  done. 

What  Reason  is  really  able  to  accomplish,  with  respect  to  this 
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subject,  is  in  all  probability  that,  and  nothing  more  than  that, 
which  it  has  already  accomphshed.  Its  efforts  have  been  made 
so  long,  so  often,  so  laboriously,  in  so  many  different  ages  and 
countries,  and  by  so  many  minds  of  the  first  order,  that  we  can- 
not, without  renouncing  our  own  reason,  expect  them  ever  to  rise 
above  the  height  to  which  they  have  already  attained.  What 
man  has  done,  in  this  respect,  is  justl)  pronounced  to  be  all,  which 
man  can  do. 

But  man  has  in  fact  lost,  invariably,  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
perfect  God ;  and,  when  lost,  has  never  recovered  it.  Reason 
has  invariably  formed  many  gods  :  and  these,  without  an  excep- 
tion, have  been  imperfect  in  thesr  manner  of  existence,  their  at- 
tributes, their  conduct,  and  their  happiness.  They  have  been 
impotent,  foolish,  and  vicious. 

But  the  apprehension,  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
changes  our  whole  system  of  thought  concerning  the  universe  ;  and 
changes  it  entirely.  Both  its  worlds,  and  their  inhabitants,  have  a 
new  origin,  and  a  new  destination.  They  are  placed  in  entirely 
new  relations  ;  subjected  to  an  entirely  ditferent  set  of  laws  ;  and 
are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  an  entirely  ditferent  set  of  du- 
ties. At  the  same  time  it  becomes  impossible,  on  this  plan,  for  an  in- 
dividual ever  to  know  who,  or  how  many,  are  the  beings,  who  stand 
in  the  relation  of  gods  to  himself ;  or  the  relations,  which  he  bears, 
severally,  to  them.  The  character,  station,  office  and  agency,  of 
each  becomes  absolutely  undiscoverable.  It  becomes  impossible 
to  learn  their  will,  and  his  own  duty.  Of  course,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  know  how  to  please  them ;  when  he  has,  or 
has  not,  pleased  them  ;  and  how  to  obtain  the  rewards,  which 
might  be  expected  from  doing  his  duty.  Every  new  god,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  renews  all  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon 
our  inquiries  concerning  these  things,  and  others  connected  with 
them,  as  they  respected  him,  who  was  first  placed  by  the  mind  in 
this  exalted  station.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  are  multiplied, 
as  the  number  of  deities  is  multiplied  ;  and  are  mightily  increased, 
also,  by  the  differences  of  character,  stations,  powers,  and  em- 
ployments, which  they  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Such  has  actually  been  the  state  of  Gentilism  with  respect  to  this 
all-important  subject.     Such  have  been  its  gods  :  such  the  variety. 
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and  uncertainty,  of  their  character,  stations,  and  pleasure  ;  such 
the  undeterminable  nature  of  the  duties,  owed  to  them.  Hence 
the  nations,  who  have  embraced  this  scheme  ;  and  the  philoso- 
pherfc  as  truly,  as  other  men  5  have  been  absoiutely  unsettled  with 
regard  to  their  own  moral  actions  ;  especially  those,  included  un- 
der the  iiame  of  Piety.  The  consequence  has  heen  that,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  rationally  expected  :  a  deplorable  degene- 
racy of  mind,  and  an  absolute  corruption  of  life,  with  regard  to  all 
these  duties.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  this  system  has 
not  been  improved  by  philosophers  :  1  mean,  upon  the  whole. 
That  they  formed  just  opinions  concerning  some  subjects  must 
certainly  be  acknowledged  ;  but  that  their  whole  scheme  of  moral 
/  doctrines,  and  duties,  was  at  all  fitted  to  make  men  belter  than 
jthey  found  them,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  The  system  of  the 
Iroquois  is  less  absurd,  less  a  vagrant  from  truth  and  virtue,  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  of  the  Hindoos  is  worse 
than  either. 

The  duties  of  piety  which  are  most  obvious  to  reason,  are  Re- 
verence, and  Gratitude.  In  the  state  of  man,  which  we  have  been 
;  contemplating,  both  are  necessarily  attended  with  very  serious 
'  difficulties,  arising  from  two  sources :  the  character,  and  the 
(number,  of  the  deities,  admitted  into  the  system. 

All  our  views  and  emotions  toward  any  being,  with  whom  we 
are  connected,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  be  connected,  are  necessa- 
rily regulated  by  the  character  of  that  being.  If  he  be  great,  wise, 
and  good  ;  they  are  naturally  expansive,  and  elevated :  if  he  be 
little,  foolish,  and  wicked  ;  they  are  of  course  shrivelled ;  at  the 
best  listless  ;  and  not  unfrequently  hostile.  But  the  gods  of  every 
polytheist  have  uniformly  sustained  the  latter  character  :  and  this 
"  fact  furnishes  decisive  proof,  that  polytheism  can  form  no  other 
gods.  The  most  exalted  of  them  is  nifinitely  distant  from  Jeho- 
vah. All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  vanity,  and  a  lie  :  not  false 
only,  but  empty,  also,  of  all  the  proper  perfections  of  God. 

The  supreme  God  of  every  man,  whether  he  be  Jehovah,  Jm- 
joj'fpr,  a  calf,  or  a  stock,  is  the  highest  object,  which  that  man 
knows.  Above  the  character  of  this  deity  his  mind  will  never 
rise.  Beyond  it  his  views  will  never  expand.  His  reverence 
and  his  gratitude,  if  directed  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  cordially,  will 
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of  course  be  such,  as  in  some  measure  to  become  the  character  of 
this  infinitely  great,  and  glorious  object ;  if  to  Jupiter,  will  sink, 
as  the  object  of  his  worship  is  diminished  ;  if  to  a  calf,  or  a  stock, 
will,  to  say  the  least,  approach  the  verge  of  nihility. 

The  same  effect  will  in  a  great  measure  be  produced  by  Un- 
certainly, in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper,  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  his  deity.  Doubtful  reverence  and  gratitude  are  exercises 
of  the  mind,  attended  with  all  the  burdensome  influence  of  sus- 
pense ;  and  are  unsupported,  and  unawakened,  by  any  settled 
conviction  of  their  obligatory  nature.  In  this  situation  they  are 
rendered,  at  the  best,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  always  with  re- 
luctance, when  rendered  at  all ;  are  feeble  efforts,  when  they  ex- 
ist ;  and  exist  only  at  solitary  intervals. 

In  the  minds  of  men  of  understanding  there  will  also  arise  an- 
other, and  that  an  immoveable,  obstacle  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties.  This  is  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  being  accepted 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty  whatever.  Socrates  doubted 
whether  God  would  accept  the  prayers  of  men,  and  advised  his 
pupil  to  unite  with  his  countrymen  in  their  customary  worship, 
until  God  should  disclose  by  revelation  the  worship,  which  he 
would  accept.  This,  probably,  was  one  commanding  reason  to 
many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
participate  in  a  ritual  so  unfounded  and  revolting,  as  those  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  absurdities  of  this  worship,  in 
many  of  these  countries  at  least,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should 
not  have  perceived  :  but  they  knew  not  what  to  substitute  in  its 
place. 

The  number  of  (he  gods  of  Polytheism  added  immeasurably  to 
these  difficulties.  As  the  Gentiles  knew  not  who,  or  what,  their 
gods  were  ;  they  could  not  know  what  relations  they  sustained  to 
them  ;  or  what  duties  they  owed  ;  or  in  what  manner  those  du- 
ties were  to  be  rendered.  In  the  multitude  of  these  deities  they 
found  new  and  still  more  perplexing  embarrassments.  The 
number  was  uncertain  ;  and  the  proper  character  of  each  abso- 
lutely doubtful.  The  concern,  which  each  had  with  human  af- 
fairs, the  pleasure  of  each,  and  the  services  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  were  all  absolutely  unknown.  Every  god,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  after  the  first,  renewed  all  the  difficulties, 
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attendant  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Thus  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  votary  were  multiplied  without  end  :  and  what  was  the 
gratitude,  and  what  was  the  reverence,  due  to  each,  could  never 
be  determined  even  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  man,  without 
the  aid  of  Revelation,  is  unable  to  jind  out  a  religion,  which  will 
render  him  acceptable  to  God;  that  in  this  situation  he  is  ignorant  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty,  in  the  performance 
of  which  he  may  hope  to  be  accepted. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  subject  through  other  considerations  at 
the  present  time,  I  shall  conclude  my  discourse  with  three 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  see  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  revelation. 

If  the  view,  given  in  this  discourse  concerning  the  ability  of 
Reason  to  find  out  a  religion,  which  will  render  us  acceptable  to 
God,  is  just;  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  cannot  be  questioned. 
If,  without  Revelation,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  God  ;  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  him  and  to  each  other;  if  these  things  are  ac- 
tually hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living  ;  then  we  infinitely  need 
to  have  these  things  communicated  to  us  by  himself.  Without 
the  possession  of  them  we  cannot  hope  for  his  favour  ;  and  with- 
out his  favour  we  cannot  be  happy. 

2dly.  From  the  observations  mane  in  this  discourse,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  objection  against  the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from  God  j 
that  they  were  published  at  so  late  a  period  ;  is  groundless. 

Infidels  have  triumphantly  alleged  this  fact  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  gravely  inform  us, 
that,  if  God  had  thought  such  a  revelation  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  mankind  his  character,  and  their  duty  ;  he 
would  certainly  have  communicated  it  from  the  beginning.  *'  If," 
say  they,  "  we  need  i^uch  a  communication,  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  know  the  will  of  God  ;  it  was  equally  needed  by  every  pre- 
ceding generation  of  men.  How  unreasonable,  then,  is  the 
supposition,  that  this  all-wise  Being,  regarding  the  whole  human 
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race  with  equal  benevolence,  delayed  this  important  blessing  till 
the  time  oi  Moses ;  more  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  pro- 
fessed date  of  the  creation  ?  What,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
this  same  revelation,  are  we  to  suppose  became  of  the  unhappy 
beings,  who  lived  before  this  date,  and  were  unable  to  know  their 
duty,  because  it  was  not  revealed  ?  Are  we  to  attribute  such  par- 
tiality to  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  Ruler  of  all  things?  How 
much  more  rational  then  is  ii  to  believe,  that  the  religion  of  na- 
ture is  the  true  religion ;  and  that  the  duties,  which  it  pre- 
scribes, are  the  real  and  only  duties  of  mankind  ?  This  reli- 
gion was  published  in  the  beginning;  and  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  through  all  the  succeeding  generations  of  our 
race." 

To  these  specious  observations  I  answer  in  the  First  place. 

That  the  religion  of  Mature  is  not  even  i/et  published. 

The  first  error  of  Infidels,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and  that 
a  fatal  one,  is,  that  what  they  call  the  religion  of  nature  may  be 
the  means  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  If  I  mistake  not ;  this  has 
been  amply  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  present  discourse.  It 
has  appeared,  at  least  to  me,  clear,  beyond  reasonable  debate,  thai- 
mankind  in  the  exercise  of  their  reason  have  been  so  far  from  dis- 
covering  such  a  religion,  as  can  become  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  all-important  end,  that  they  have  wholly  failed  of  discover- 
ing either  of  its  great  constituent  parts.  They  have  neither  known 
God,  nor  his  pleasure ;  and  of  course  can  neither  perform  their 
duty,  nor  become  acceptable  to  him.  Were  Jupiter  the  real  God  ; 
such  a  religion  might,  perhaps,  secure  our  safety  :  but  from  Jeho- 
vah it  furnishes  not  a  single  hope.  That  the  Infinitely  perfect 
Being  will  bless  those  who  please  him,  and  those  only,  there  can- 
not be  a  sober  doubt.  Equally  indubitable  is  it,  that  those,  whose 
character  comports  exactly  with  this  favourite  religion  of  Infidels, 
can  never  please  him  ;  but  must  be  odious  and  abominable  in 
his  sight.  To  them,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  hope  of  accept- 
ance. 

Secondly,  The  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  tuas  begun  zoith  tha 
first  man  ;  and  that,  immediately  after  his  creation,'  and  from  him 
was  continued  in  a  series  of  communications  dozon  to   the  date  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

VOL,    I, 
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Infidels  will  not  themselves  deny,  that  this  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  :  the  only  source,  from  which  we  can  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  No  more  can  they  deny,  that  it  was  repeat- 
ed to  Enoch  ;  to  Noah  and  his  family  ;  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  to  Job  and  his  friends ;  and  not  improbably  to  many 
others.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Revelation  was  begun  at  a 
period,  sufficiently  early  at  least,  if  we  receive  the  testimony, 
<aven  by  itself :  and,  without  this,  we  know  nothing  concerning  the 
subject. 

Thirdly,  Had  mankind  been  ■willing  to  retain,  and  obey,  the  will 
of  God  ;  every  generatioyi  would  have  been  possessed  of  this  invalua- 
ble blessing. 

Had  the  descendants  oiKoah,  in  their  several  generations,  cher- 
ished this  disposition  ;  nay,  had  they  not  been  directly  hostile  to 
their  duty  ;  Revelation  would  have  descended  through  every 
generation  of  men  to  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  this  answer  reaches  only  a  part  of  the 
difficulty ;  since  preceding  generations  have  actually  lost  the 
Revelation,  which  they  possessed  ;  and  therefore  their  descend- 
ants have  been  born  and  lived  without  the  knowledge  which 
it  conveyed,  and  which  to  them  is  here  considered  as  indis- 
pensable. 

To  this  observation  I  rejoin,  that,  although  its  truth  is  readily 
admitted,  the  consequence,  intentionally  derived  from  it,  will  not 
follow. 

The  only  manner,  in  which  God  could  satisfy  this  demand,  would 
be  to  make  a  Revelation  to  every  age  and  tribe  of  mankind  ;  and, 
it  would  seem,  to  every  family  and  person.  The  revelation, 
made  to  Jeroboam,  was  forgotten  by  all  his  children,  except  one; 
thatto»4/!a6,byall  his  ;  andthatto  Je/?i<,byallhis.  Those,  made  to 
Jehoshaphat,  were  renounced  by  Jehoram  ;  those  to  Hezekiah,  by 
Manasseh  ;  and  those  to  Josiah,  by  his  children.  From  the  whole 
history  of  man  we  have  little  reason  to  believe,  that,  without  a  con- 
<stant  series  of  miracles,  any  revelation,  beside  a  written  one, 
could  be  preserved.  Even  a  written  revelation  was  sustained 
among  the  Jezos  by  a  series  of  miracles ;  and  in  this  manner  was 
preserved  with  extreme  difficulty.  These  facts  teach  us  the 
very  manner,  in  which  it  jiiust  be  continued,  if  continued  at  all.. 
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among  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God, 
in  order  to  preserve  even  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
pleasure,  would  convert  his  whole  Providence  into  a  series  of  mi- 
raculous dispensations? 

Especially  will  this  supposition  appear  extraordinary,  when  we 
remember,  that  the  beings,  for  whom  all  this  is  demanded,  violate- 
every  dictate  of  the  divine  will  which  they  know  ;  and  steadily 
act  in  opposition  to  their  own  consciences.  Certainly  such  beings 
must  have  very  imperfect  claims,  if  they  can  be  supposed  to  have 
any  claims,  even  to  the  least  blessings  ;  much  more  to  the  series 
of  dispensations  proposed.  All  this,  however,  would  not  answer 
the  end.  Were  the  revelation  proposed  actually  to  be  made; 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  either  welcomed 
or  obeyed.  Infidels  have  now  abundant  and  decisive  evidence; 
such,  as  they  cannot  answer ;  and  such,  as  ought  therefore  to 
satisfy  them,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Yet  they  are 
unsatisfied ;  and  oppose,  deny,  and  calumniate,  the  Bible.  Vast 
multitudes,  also,  of  mankind,  who  acknowledge  its  divine  origin, 
contend  against  its  doctrines,  and  disobey  its  precepts.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  they  love  sin ;  and  dread  its  punishment; 
For  the  very  same  reason  Revelation  has  been  resisted  iaevery 
age.  "  This  is  the  condemnation,"  says  the  Saviour  of  men, 
"  that  light  is  come  into  the  world ;  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  He,  that  doth 
evil,  hateth  the  light ;  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved." 

3dly.  From  the  same  source  zve  learn,  that  another  objection 
against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  customarily  made  by 
Infidels  /  viz.  that  they  have  not  been  more  extensively  given  to  man- 
kind y  is  vain  and  futile. 

Infidels  customarily  speak  of  natural  rehgion  as  having  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  human  race.  Yet  even  themselves, 
whenever  they  appeal  to  facts,  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ancient 
philosophers  ;  and  those,  almost  solely  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Ex- 
clusively of  the  discoveries,  which  are  attributed  to  these  men, 
there  is  not  now,  there  never  has  been.  Revelation  apart,  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  religion.  After  mighty  and  long  continu- 
ed labours  on  this  subject:    after  manv   and  most   magnificent 
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promises ;  Infidels  have  never  been  able  to  produce  any  thing 
more.  Lord  Herbert,  after  having  made  the  strongest  declara- 
tions, that  the  religion  of  Nature  is  innate  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  and  is  there  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  has  been  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  almost  all 
men.  But  the  philosophers  in  question  vi^ere  a  little  company  of 
men  ;  and  all,  who  ever  read  their  books,  were  but  a  mere  hand- 
ful. There  are  more  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment,  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  in  a  good  degree 
acquainted  with  the  religion,  which  they  contain,  than  the  whole 
number,  which  have  read  any  philosophical  writings  since 
Philosophy  was  first  written.  There  were  far  more  persons  in 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  most  ages  of  that  nation,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  afterwards  with  those  of 
the  prophets,  than  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man philosophy. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  writings,  also,  came 
into  existence  at  so  late  a  period,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  full 
force  of  the  preceding  objection.  These  Philosophers  lived  very 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  most  of  them  very  little  before, 
and  some  of  them  after,  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  they,  therefore, 
discovered  a  religion,  which  would  render  men  accepted  by  their 
Maker,  that  religion  would  have  been  liable  to  both  these 
objections,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  the  truth  is  ;  the  religion,  which  they  taught,  was  as  little 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  as  that,  which  was  embraced 
by  the  people  at  large.  They  cleared  the  common  Gentilism 
of  some  absurdities,  and  ornamented  it  with  some  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  were  just  and  defensible.  But  they  added  many 
absurdities  of  their  own ;  taught  false  doctrines  of  their  own  ;  and 
increased  the  number  of  immoral  precepts.  All  these,  also, 
they  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  whole  force  of  their  genius, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  their  ex- 
ample destroyed  the  influence  of  their  instructions,  when  they 
were  true ;  and  increased  it,  when  they  were  false.  What, 
therefore,  they  found  bad  in  itself  they  made  worse  upon  the 
whole,  and  not  better. 


SERMON  IV. 

ON  REVELATION. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 
HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD.     SERMON  IJ. 
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Job  xxviii.   12,  13. 

Where  shall  Wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ? 

Man  knozoeth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

An  intelligent  and  sober  man,  surveying  himself,  and  the  ob- 
jects around  him.  would  very  naturally  form  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions, like  the  following. 

"  Whence,  and  what,  am  I  ?  How  came  I  to  be,  to  be  what, 
and  where,  I  am  ?  My  frame  is  a  complication  of  wonders,  ut- 
terly surpassing  my  comprehension.  It  is  alive.  What  is  that 
life  ;  and  whence  derived  ?  It  can  move.  What  is  the  cause  of 
its  motions  ?  It  is  the  medium,  through  which  I  receive  an  end- 
less multitude  of  sensations  both  pleasurable  and  painful.  By 
what  mysterious  power  does  it  become  this  medium  ?  I  can 
think,  and  choose  :  I  can  imagine,  and  feel :  I  can  hope,  and  fear : 
I  can  love,  and  hate  :  I  can  enjoy,  and  suffer.  In  what  manner 
are  these  wonderful  affections  produced  ?" 

"  I  am  placed  in  a  world,  full  of  wonders.  The  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  mineral,  kingdoms  are  replenished  with  objects 
of  a  marvellous  nature  ;  effects,  which  I  can  understand  very  im- 
perfectly ;  and  causes,  which  I  can  scarcely  understand  at  all. 
Yet  I  can  distinctly  perceive,  that  they  are  extensively  fitted  for 
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the  use  of  man ;  and  appear,  as  if  they  were  intended,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  myself  and  my 
fellow-men.  But  what  are  we  ?  For  what  end  were  we  made  ? 
for  there  are  so  visible,  and  numerous,  proofs  of  contrivance,  and 
of  such  wonderful  contrivance,  in  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of 
man,  that  it  is  irrational,  and  seems  to  be  impossible,  not  to  con- 
clude, that  we  were  made.  Who,  and  what,  is  He,  by  whom  we 
were  made  ?  How  plainly  must  his  nature  transcend  all  such 
comprehension,  as  mine.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  power, 
■wisdom  and  agency,  as  I  see  displayed  in  myself,  and  in  all  things 
which  are  presented  to  my  view,  1  am  lost  in  astonishment.  For 
what  purpose  was  I  made  ?  I  and  all  other  men  must  soon  go  to 
the  grave.  Shall  I  then  perish ;  or  shall  I  survive  the  tomb,  and 
re-exist  in  future  periods  of  endless  duration  ?  Of  what  incom- 
prehensible importance  are  these  questions  ?  Who  can  answer 
them  ?" 

"  If  man  is  destined  to  be  immortal,  and  may  be  happy 
throughout  eternity  ;  what  measures  shall  he  undertake,  to  in- 
sure this  happiness  ?  Where,  how,  with  whom,  shall  he  exist  ? 
What  will  be  his  circumstances  ?  How  shall  he  act,  so  as  to 
make  all  these  things  desi'rable,  when  he  shall  arrive  in  the  fu- 
ture world  ?" 

Thoughts,  like  these,  have  probably  passed  through  the  mind 
of  every  man,  possessed  of  the  character,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed. Not  improbably,  they  may  often  have  engrossed  his  deepest 
attention  ;  awakened  anxiety  and  alarm ;  produced  perplexity ; 
forced  the  thoughts  to  wander  into  the  eternal  world ;  to  explore 
with  distressing  solicitude  the  character,  and  designs,  of  God  ; 
and  to  ask,  "  What  will  become  of  me,  when  my  soul  shall  be  se- 
parated from  my  body?"  "  Where,''''  he  will  irresistibly  exclaim, 
"  shall  the  Wisdom  be  found,  which  shall  .nake  me  acceptable  to 
God  ?  Where  is  the  place  of  that  Understanding,  which  will  ena- 
ble me  effectually  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  my  future  being  ? 
Man  certainly  knozueth  not  the  price  thereof ;  for  its  value  is  be- 
yond all  price  :  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living  /  for 
such  a  discovery  would  have  filled  the  world  with  astonishment 
and  rapture ;  and  the  tidings  must  have  vibrated  through  every 
nation,  and  every  succeeding  age  of  man.'- 
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I  have  already  stated  several  difficulties,  which  have  prevent- 
ed mankind  from  discovering  a  religion,  capable  of  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider  this 
subject  with  respect  to  several  other  things,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental ;  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will,  when 
fairly  examined,  prove  the  doctrine  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  pursue  the  scheme,  adopted  in  a 
former  discourse  ;  and  sha!!  consider  that,  which  man  can  do  con- 
cerning this  all-important  subject,  as  being  what  man  has  already 
done.  It  would  be  idle,  here,  to  enter  into  abstract  speculations 
concerning  the  possible  extent  of  the  powers  of  man.  After  all 
the  laborious  etTorts.  which  have  been  made,  and  made  with  eve- 
ry advantage,  it  is  perfect  trifling  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  be  hereafter  some  superior  mind,  or  a  mind  possessed  of 
some  superior  advantages,  by  which  this  mighty  discovery  may 
be  more  successfully  made.  Cicero'' s  remark  is,  here,  plainly 
conclusive  :  "  That  it  makes  no  ditlerence  whether  no  man  is 
wise,  or  whether  no  man  can  be  wise." 

Still,  I  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  the  minds  of  my  audience,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  shall  attempt  to  show,  that 
Reason  cannot  possibly  make  this  discovery,  and  to  exhibit  the 
real  grounds  of  this  impossibility. 

Towards  the  acconiplishment  of  this  purpose  I  observe  ge- 
nerally, 

That  our  duty  cannot  be  performed,  unless  it  is  known  ; 

That  it  cannot  be  known,  unless  our  relations  to  the  beings,  to 
whom  our  duties  are  owed,  be  known  ;  and 

That  these  relations  cannot  be  knozon,  unless  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  circumstances,  of  these  beings,  out  of  which  all  these  rela- 
tions rise,  and  on  which  they  all  depend,  be  also  known. 

These  propositions,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  admitted  ;  since  they 
cannot  be  denied  without  violence  to  Reason. 

It  will  be  the  particular  design  of  this  discourse  to  show,  that 
the  several  things,  which  I  have  specified,  are  unknown.  Should 
this  be  evinced  ;  it  will  follow,  that  our  duty,  so  far,  must  be  also 
unknown  ;  and  that  whatever  reward  might  be  acquired  from  the 
performance  of  our  duty  must  be  unattainable,  unless  we  can  de- 
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rive  the  knowledge  of  it  from  some  other  source  than  the  exercise 
of  our  reason. 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  I  observe, 

I.  That  Reason,  left  to  itself  cannot  understand  the  J^ature  of 
God, 

Simonidesj  having  been  asked  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily^ 
what  God  was,  requested  a  day's  time  to  consider  the  subject. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  instead  of  returning  an  answer,  he  re-^ 
quested  two  more  ;  at  the  end  of  these,  four ;  and  at  the  end  of  all, 
answered,  that  he  was  unable  to  tell.  Every  man,  who  looks 
into  his  own  bosom,  will  distinctly  perceive,  that,  as  face  answer- 
eth  to  face  in  the  water,  so  does  his  mind  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher. No  words  will  be  necessary  to  convince  him  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  this  great  and  mysterious  Being.  If  he  makes  se- 
rious efforts  to  analyze  his  character ;  he  will  find  difficulties, 
substantially  the  same  with  those  which  met  the  eye  of  Simonides  ; 
and  will  feel  that  he  needs,  not  a  few  days,  not  a  few  years,  not  a 
single  life,  but  many  lives,  and  many  centuries,  to  acquire  satis- 
factory views  concerning  this  unfathomable  subject.  After  all  his 
labours,  after  all  his  anxieties,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
address  to  his  own  soul  the  language  of  Zophar  to  Job,  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  the  measure  thereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth  ;  and  broader  than  the  sea." 

What  is  thus  irresistibly  proved  by  every  man  in  his  own  seri- 
ous attempts  to  investigate  the  subject  is  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  also,  evident  from  facts.  Reason  has  never  been  able 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  one  God,  or  two,  or  many. 
The  conduct  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  very  remarkable. 
Imagination  has  formed  the  gods  of  Reason,  or  Philosophy.  The 
process  appears  to  have  been  this.  The  common  people,  amid 
the  various  displays  of  the  divine  Presence  and  Agency  in  the 
natural  world,  which  made  strong  impressions  on  their  imagina- 
tion, fastened  upon  one,  and  another,  as  peculiar  objects  of  vene- 
ration ;  connecting  with  them  various  traditional  doctrines,  and 
stories,  in  an  association,  which  became  ultimately  permanent. 
From  reverencing  God  in  these  objects  they  came  ultimately, 
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and  speedily,  to  reverence  the  objects  themselves  as  godso 
From  beheving,  that  God  was  peculiarly  manifested  in  these  ob- 
jects, they  soon  came  to  fancy,  that  each  of  the  objects  was  a 
god.  When  they  had  once  attributed  to  them  this  character ; 
the  poets,  in  the  wanton  indulgence  of  imagination  also,  added  to 
their  origin  and  character  innumerable  suggestions,  made  by  an 
excursive  mind,  concerning  their  employments,  their  stations, 
their  powers,  and  their  connection  with  men.  In  this  situation 
they  were  taken  up  by  the  philosophers.  There  is  no  solid 
ground  for  believing,  that  the  reason  of  these  men  at  all  lessened 
the  number,  or  materially  improved  the  character,  of  the  Deities, 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  fancy  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the 
three  hundred  Jupiters,  or  supreme  gods,  of  Philosophy,  it  is  ori- 
ginally, and  mathematicall_y  certain,  that  all  must  be  false,  except 
one.  A  glance  of  the  eye  proves  that  one  equally  false  ;  because 
fraught  with  gross  and  miserable  imperfection. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
debates  of  Philosophy  about  the  substance  of  God,  his  manner 
of  existence,  his  attributes,  and  his  providence,  were  endless. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  difficulties,  which,  to  hu- 
man beings,  attend  the  subject,  than  these  debates,  and  the  di- 
versity and  contrariety  of  opinion  which  they  unfold.  Had  the 
Divine  Character  been  obvious  to  the  Reason  of  Man  :  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  have  found  the  object  of  his  worship  in 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars  ;  in  the  four  elements ; 
in  the  world  at  large ;  in  living  and  dead  men  ;  in  animals  of 
every  description,  even  down  to  frogs,  and  flies  ;  in  innumerable 
creatures  of  imagination ;  in  a  multitude  of  productions,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  in  images,  formed  of  the  various  metals, 
of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

That  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Reason,  unassisted  by  Revela- 
tion, to  prove,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  is  certain  from  the  fact, 
that  Reason,  thus  circumstanced,  has  never  furnished  this  proof. 
The  volumes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  absolutely  vacant  of  any 
satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  an 
individual  Philosopher,  in  the  whole  number,  appears  steadily  to 
have  believed  the  existence  of  one  God  only.  Socrates,  as  truly  as 
the  rest,  speaks,  indifferently,  of  Got?  in  the  singular,  and  gods  in  the 
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plural :  and  both  he  and  they  encouraged,  and  practised,  the  poly- 
theistic worship.  On  the  one  hand  they  recommended  ihe  idola- 
try of  their  respective  countries ;  and  on  the  other  employed  their 
talents  to  support  it. 

We,  perhaps,  may  smile  at  the  views,  which  they  formed  con- 
cerning this  subject ;  and  may  easily  forget,  that  for  all  our  su- 
perior knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures.  Our  smiles 
maybe  spared.  In  their  circumstances  we  should  have  thought, 
and  acted,  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  men,  who  thus 
tuught,   and  practised,  were  among  the  ablest  of  the  human  race. 

The  Scriptures  furnish  many  aids  to  our  reason  in  examining 
this  subject,  of  which  the  ancient  Philosophers  were  necessarily 
destitute.  Of  these.  Infidels  are  amply  possessed.  Yet  no  Infi- 
del has  hitherto  produced  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Unity 
of  God.  That  this  would  have  been  done,  had  it  been  in  their 
power,  cannot  be  doubted  :  since  their  inducements  to  accomplish 
it  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 

But  the  Unity  of  God,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  Scrip- 
tures perfectly  knows,  from  the  «tress  which  they  lay  upon  it,  is 
a  doctrine  of  supreme  importance  towards  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations,  which  exist  between  us  and  him.  If  there  is  but  one 
God;  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  are  due  to  him  only : 
if  there  are  two  ;  this  tribute  is  due  either  equally,  or  unequally,  to 
both.  It  has  ever  been  the  conclusion  of  Reason,  that  all  the  be- 
ings, to  whom  this  title  was  justly  given,  had  a  claim  to  the  reli- 
gious services  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  those  among  the  heathen, 
who  held  that  there  were  two  Gods,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
worshipped  both ;  and  generally  rendered,  as  do  the  Aborigines 
of  this  country,  peculiar  homage  to  the  evil  deity,  in  order  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  the  sufTerings,  which  they  expected  him, 
otherwise,  to  inflict.  What  an  immeasurable  change  is  thus  intro- 
duced atonce  into  the  religious  duty  of  men,  in  consequence  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  their  admission  of  a  second 
into  their  creed.  We  here  see  men  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  ren- 
dering their  supreme  homage  to  a  being,  invested  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  Satan. 

Further ;  if  there  be  two  Gods,  what  are  our  relations  to  each  ? 
By  which  of  them,  if  it  be  allowed  that  we  are  creatures,  were  we 
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created  ?  By  which  of  them  are  we  preserved  ?  From  which  of 
them  do  we  derive  the  means  of  supporting  hfe,  and  rendering  it 
desirable  ?  To  which  of  them  must  we  look  for  the  continuance 
of  our  being  in  the  future  ages  of  duration  ?  By  which  of  them  is 
tiiis  world  governed  ?  Are  all  these  things,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  be  attributed  to  them  both :  and,  if  so,  are  they 
equally  or  unequally  attributable  ?  Who  can  answer  these 
questions  ? 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  relations,-  which  we  sustain  to  a 
being,  whom  we  style  riod,  must  be  essentially  dependent  on  these 
considerations  :  and,  until  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily  determin- 
ed, the  former,  together  with  all  the  duties  springing  from  them, 
must  remain  unknown. 

Voltaire  pronounced  God  to  be  an  imperfect  and  dependent  being. 
If  this  is  his  character ;  (and  that  it  is  the  real  character  of  all  the 
gods,  acknowledged  by  both  Heathen  and  Infidel  Philosophy,  is 
unquestionable  ;)  it  is  of  incomprehensible  moment  to  us,  that  we 
know,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  what  is  the  kind,  and  what  the 
measure,  of  the  services,  whether  mental  or  external,  which  he 
will  require.  That  he  will  require  us  to  think  justly  of  him  must 
undoubtedly  be  admitted.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable, 
that  we  know  on  whom,  and  in  what  respects,  he  is  dependent ; 
and  in  what  particulars,  and  to  what  degree,  he  is  imperfect.  If 
he  himself  be  just ;  he  cannot  demand  of  us,  that  we  ascribe  to  him 
attributes,  which  he  does  not  possess  ;  nor  in  degrees,  in  which  he 
does  not  possess  them.  Who  is  able  to  make  these  ascriptions 
truly. 

Further.  In  what  manner  shall  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  his 
will  ^  the  degree  of  love,  reverence,  and  confidence,  which  he  re- 
quires ;  the  kind  of  worship,  which  he  expects  ;  or  the  practical 
obedience,  with  which  he  will  be  satisfied  ?  Or  are  all  these  things 
to  be  left  to  conjecture  and  accident  ? 

In  the  Scriptures  Jehovah  is  exhibited  as  possessing  unlimited 
and  absolute  perfection.  How  different  must  be  the  homage  and 
the  obedience  due  to  such  a  being,  from  those,  which  can  be  claim- 
ed by  one  who  is  dependent  and  imperfect. 

The  true  God  either  is,  or  is  not,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the 
Benefactor,  the  Rvler^  and  the  Rezvarder,  of  all  beings.    The  seve- 
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ral  relations,  here  expressed,  are  plainly  of  incomprehensible 
importance  to  us.  If  he  is  not  our  Creator;  then  we  are  not  his 
property,  and  in  this  respect  owe  him  nothing.  If  he  is  Jiot  our 
Benefactor ;  he  can  claim  from  us  no  gratitude  for  any  of  the 
hlessings,  which  we  enjoy.  If  he  is  not  our  P,uler ;  we  owe  him 
nothing  as  subjects ;  are  not  bound  by  his  laws ;  and  cannot  be 
required  to  yield  him  any  obedience.  If  he  is  not  our  Re  warder ; 
we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  his  hands  ;  and  can  entertain  no 
hope  of  his  favour,  nor  fear  of  his  displeasure.  But  who  does 
not  know,  that  concerning  all  these  subjects  the  Reason  of  man 
has  been  lost  in  perplexity  and  error  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  a 
denial  of  these  attributes  to  God  will  entirely  change  all  those 
relations,  which  subsist  between  him  and  us  ;  and  will  essentially 
change,  or  absolutely  annihilate,  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
him  ? 

Many  of  the  Philosophers,  and  among  others  Aristotle,  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  thought,  that  the  World  was  not  created  by  God. 
If  he  did  not  create  it;  it  is  not  his  property;  nor  the  things, 
which  it  contains.  Of  course,  he  cannot  have  given  it  to  us. 
Whence  then  do  we  derive,  on  what  foundation  do  we  claim, 
any  property,  or  any  right,  in  the  things,  which  we  possess  ? 
Now,  in  this  case,  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  our  sustenance  and 
comfort  ? 

Is  God  the.  Sanctijier  of  man?  The  ancient  Philosophers  de- 
nied this,  almost  with  a  single  voice  ;  and  the  common  people  at 
large  were  of  the  same  opinion.  "  It  is  the  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind," says  Cotta,  in  Cicero'' s  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  "  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  be  asked  of  God  ;  but  a  man 
is  to  expect  wisdom,  only  from  himself."  "  Who,"  says  he,  "  ever 
gives  thanks  to  the  gods  for  being  a  good  man  ?"  This  also  has 
been  the  general,  and  probably  the  universal,  opinion  of  Infidels. 
Nay,  it  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  opinion  of  multitudes,  who 
style  themselves  Christians.  Virtue  is  unquestionably  the  high- 
est good,  which  mankind  either  do  or  can  enjoy.  If  it  is  not 
given  to  u,.  by  God ;  then  we  are  plainly  not  indebted  to  him  for 
that  blessing,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  others.  For  the 
chief  part  of  our  blessings  then,  according  to  this  opinion,  we 
«we  him  no  gratitude.     How  obvious  is  it,  that  the  admission,  or 
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rejection,  of  this  doctrine  introduces  into  the  moral  system  a 
wonderful  variation  both  of  our  relations  and  our  duties.  If  vir- 
tue is  not  given  by  God ;  we  certainly  cannot  ask  for  it.  Of 
course,  this  subject  must  be  excluded  from  our  prayers.  If  we 
do  not  receive  it  from  his  hands ;  it  must  be  equally  excluded 
from  our  praises.  At  the  same  time,  how  distant  from  the  hu- 
mility enjoined  in  the  Gospel,  must  be  the  self-complacency  ex- 
perienced by  the  man,  who  is  satisfied  that  he  provides  for  him- 
self greater  blessings  than  are  given  to  him  by  God. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  Providence*  Tacitus  declares  it  to  be  uncertain, 
in  his  view,  whether  the  affairs  of  mankind  were  governed  hy 
chance^  or  fate.  Pliny  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as 
being  unworthy  of  God.  Plato  taught,  that  there  is  a  providence, 
which  extends  to  individuals,  and  their  concerns  ;  but  supposes, 
that  the  management  of  things,  in  this  world,  is  vested  in  the  stars  j 
whom  he  directs,  therefore,  to  be  worshipped.  Generally,  the  phi- 
losophers, who  admitted  a  providence,  held  either  that  it  was  ge- 
neral, and  respected  only  vast  and  important  affairs  5  or,  if  it  ex- 
tended to  individuals  and  their  interests,  that  it  was  administered 
only  by  subordinate  deities  ;  stars,  demons,  and  other  such  gods. 
A  great  number  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  attributed  the  con- 
trol of  all  things  to  fate  :  while  many  others  considered  them  as 
being  left  to  the  direction  of  chance.  Accordingly  the  elder  Pliny 
observes,  that "  the  goddess  Fortune,  blind,  variable,  and  incon- 
stant, is  invoked  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons." 

Infidels,  in  modern  times,  hsfve  adopted  opinions,  similar  to 
some  of  these,  and  exactly  the  same  with  others.  Mr.  Chubb 
says,  "  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all ;" 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  That  God  does  not  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  particular  men,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  be- 
lief of  any  particular  providence  ;  that  God  concerns  not  himself 
with  the  atfairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only 
collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not  individuals." 

If  these  things  are  true  ;  it  is  undeniably  evident,  not  that  our 
relations  to  him,  and  his  to  us,  are  changed,  but  that  all  rela- 
tions between  him  and  us,  which  are  of  any  importance,  are  an- 
nihilated.    If  he  did  not  determine  our  existence :  if  he  does  not 
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provide  for  our  wants  ;  if  lie  does  not  preserve  our  lives  ;  if  he 
does  not  defend  us  from  evil ;  if.  when  distressed,  he  does  not  re- 
store us  to  comfort  and  hope;  (hen  plainly  we  are  indebted  to 
Him  for  none  of  these  blessiiigs;  and  they  are  either  casual,  or 
derived  from  some  other  being.  If  they  are  derived  from  some 
other  being;  then  all  our  obligations  for  them  respect  that  being 
only.  If  they  are  casual ;  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  any  be- 
ing whatever. 

If  our  actions  are  too  insignificant  to  be  regarded  by  God  ^  they 
ought  not  to  be  objects  of  any  concern  to  us,  except  as  sources  ofi  con- 
venience and  inconvenience.  As  right,  or  wrong,  they  are  visibly 
of  no  moment.  We  are,  therefore,  released  at  once  from  all  the 
duties,  which  respect  God,  or  our  fellow-creatures,  or  ourselves; 
and  are  under  no  obligations  to  revereuce,  or  obey  him  ;  to  exhi- 
bit justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  to  them;  or  to  restrain  within  any 
bounds  our  own  passions  and  appetites. 

Finally,  if  God  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  he  certaiyity  has  prescribed  no  law,  and  required  no  obedi- 
ence. Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  plainly  no  transgression* 
What  we  customarily  style  sin  is,  therefore,  no  more  forbidden  by 
him  than  virtue ;  and  virtue  is  no  more  required  than  sin.  All 
accountableness  is  by  this  scheme  exterminated  ;  all  reward  ;  and 
all  punishment. 

II.  Reason  cannot  discover  the  Designs  of  God, 

Should  it  be  admitted,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  already  made,  that  we  are  able  in  some 
good  degree  to  understand  the  Character  of  God ;  still  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  discover  his  Designs.  We  know,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  character  of  many  men;  and  in  a  variety 
of  cases  can  form  just  opinions  respecting  their  future  conduct, 
so  far  as  it  will  depend  on  their  general  character.  Still  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  divine  at  all  the  various  designs, 
which  they  continually  form,  unless  wheii  they  are  pleased  direct- 
ly to  disclose  them.  "  What  man,"  says  .Si.  Paxd,  "  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  him  ?  Even 
so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 

The  designs  of  a  voluntary  being.  Omniscience,  only,  can  dis- 
cern,    AccordinglVi  to  search  the  heart  is  challenged  by  Jehovah 
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as  his  own  prerogative.  The  nature  of  such  a  being,  when  well 
understood,  may,  I  confess,  help  us  to  determine  what  will  be  the 
general  character  of  his  designs ;  if  he  be  virtuous,  that  they  also 
will  be  virtuous  ;  if  he  be  sinful,  that  the>  will  be  sinful.  But  it 
can  never  teach  us  what  his  particular  designs  will  be.  Pre-emi- 
nently true  is  this  observation  concerning  God.  The  nature  of 
God  is  infinite.  All  his  Attributes  are  unlimited;  as  are  his 
views  also  ;  his  designs  ;  and  his  actions.  His  plans  are  univer- 
sally formed  so,  as  to  embrace  all  the  interests  of  his  vast  king- 
dom, spread  through  immensity  and  eternity.  What  being,  be- 
side himself,  can  understand  designs,  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  and  comprehending  such  objects  ? 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  make  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  a  ^ 
God  whose  existence  is  revealed  ;  whose  character  is  disclosed ; 
whom  you  may  be  said  in  some  proper  sense  to  know ;  whose 
law  is  in  the  most  definite  manner  declared  to  you;  and  whose 
designs,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  great  numbers,  are  dis- 
tinctly explained  :  let  me  persuade  you  to  make  this  God  the  ob-j 
jectof  your  diligent  contemplation.  Let  me  urge  you  to  inquire 
with  care  whether  you  know  any  thing,  which  is  material  to  his 
character,  beside  what  is  disclosed  in  the  sacred  volume.  He  is 
there  exhibited  as  self-existent.  Can  you  tell  what  self-existence 
is  ?  He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent.  Can  you  at  all  satisfy 
yourselves  how  the  Being,  who  is  now  present  in  this  house,  is  at 
this  moment  also,  equally  present  in  the  sun,  in  the  fixed-stars, 
and  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?  He  is  declared  to  be  omniscient. 
Can  you  think  what  it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
beings  at  the  same  time  ;  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  minion  on  his 
footstool,  and  the  thoughts  of  an  angel  before  his  throne;  and  at 
a  single  glance  to  survey  whatever  is  done  above,  and  under  the 
Tohole  heaven  ^  and  to  behold  whatever  is  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture, in  the  illimitab  e  extent  of  duration  with  one  view ;  and 
that  unalterable,  and  eternal.  He  is  declared  to  be  eternal,  and 
immutable.  To  him,  therefore,  there  is  no  succession.  What- 
ever to  created  beings  is  past,  whatever  is  future,  is  to  him  only 
present :  and  a  thousand  ^/ ears  are  to  him  exactly  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years.     All  duration  to  him,  therefore,  is 
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expressed  by  the  single  word  Now.  Are  not  your  minds  lost  in 
attempting  to  comprehend  these  amazing  objects? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  scheme  of  inquiry  any  farther. 
What  is  true  of  these  subjects  is  true  of  all,  which  pertain  to  God. 
What  then  can  be  known  concerning  the  designs  of  such  a  being 
as  this,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  pleased  to  reveal  ?  How  plain 
is  it,  that  Philosophy  has  here  no  principles,  from  which  to  argue ; 
and  must  form  its  conclusions  without  premises. 

But  in  the  Designs  of  God  are  involved  whatever  he  chooses, 
and  whatever  he  will  do  ;  and  therefore  all  our  duty,  and  all  our 
interest.     How  then  shall  Reason  find  out  either? 

III.   We  know  very  little  of  our  own  Nature. 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  absolute.  Philosophers  have  in 
all  ages  been  laboriously  employed  in  discussing  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  and  yet  no  complete,  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  this  subject.  The  systems  of  those,  who  have  gone 
before,  have  been  regularly  doubted  and  denied,  by  those  who 
have  followed  them.  Every  age,  and  country,  of  civilized  man, 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  this  manner.  Even  now  en- 
lightened men  are  thus  employed.  Yet  where  is  the  treatise 
concerning  man,  which  has  commanded  the  general  suffrage  in  its 
favour  ? 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  very  Reason,  by  which  we 
make  discoveries.  Concerning  the  Will  we  are  still  more  in  the 
dark.  Nay,  we  are  unsatisfied  whether  the  soul  is  material,  or 
immaterial.  We  are  still  disputing  concerning  the  nature  of  Vir- 
tue ;  and  are  undetermined  whether  it  is  a  passion,  or  the  energy 
of  the  mind  operating  in  a  given  manner.  We  have  not  ye^t  de- 
termined in  what  Moral  Obligation  consists ;  or  how  far  it  ex- 
tends :  nor  are  we  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  Sin,  or  its 
guilt ;  or  concerning  the  merit  of  virtue.  The  question,  wheth- 
er man  is  a  moral  agent  or  a  machine,  is  still  in  debate. 

On  these  subjects  hang  others  of  immeasurable  importance : 
and,  as  these  are  settled,  so  those  must  be  determined. 

Our  Relations  to  God  depend  on  otir  own  nature,  as  well  as  on 
his.  If  we  are  animals,  or  if  we  are  machines,  as  philosophers, 
hoth  ancient  and  modern,  in  great  numbers  have  asserted ;  then 
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we  sustain  one  set  of  relations  towards  God,  and  toward  all  other 
intelligent  beings.  If  we  are  Moral  agents  ;  our  relations  to  both 
are  immeasurably  different ;  and  involve  an  importance,  which 
no  finite  mind  can  comprehend  :  and  as  these  relations  vary,  so 
will  vary  whatever  we  call  by  the  name  of  duty.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  are  thus  ignorant  of  our  own  nature ;  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, that  the  relations,  which  we  sustain,  and  the  duties  which 
we  owe,  to  other  beings  must,  on  this  account  also,  be  extensive- 
ly unknown. 

IV.  Human  Reason  knows,  and  can  at  present  know,  little  or 
nothing  concerning  other  parts  of  the  Divine  Kingdom, 

The  world,  in  which  we  dwell,  is  connected  with  other  worlds ; 
4nd  its  inhabitants,  with  their  inhabitants  :  In  how  many  ways, 
for  what  and  how  many  purposes,  how  intimately,  and  how  loose- 
ly, we  are  ignorant.  Still,  it  is  with  perfect  reason  concluded,  that 
as  all  worlds,  and  all  intelligent  beings,  are  parts  of  one  kingdom 
of  God,  they  must  necessarily  be  connected  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  All  Intelligent  beings  are  capable  of  being  happy,  or 
miserable  ;  are  of  a  social  nature  ;  are  fitted  to  feel,  and  are  in- 
tended to  feel,  an  important  interest  in  each  other's  well-being  ; 
and  are  formed  with  powers  and  propensities,  which  always  ena- 
ble, and  at  times  incline,  them  to  contribute  to  this  glorious  ob- 
ject. The  Scriptures  extensively  instruct  us  in  the  existence, 
nature  and  circumstances,  of  two  other  worlds ;  viz.  heaven  and 
hell.  They  also  announce  to  us  the  existence,  and  unfold  some 
of  the  interests,  of  many  more  ;  of  which  they  speak,  indifferent- 
ly, under  the  name  of  heavens,  and  heavenly  places.  All  tilings 
in  these  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth,  they  assure  us,  God  will 
gather  together  under  Christ,  as  the  head.  All  these,  therefore, 
are  in  an  important  manner  interested,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  in  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  nearly  we  are  related  to 
Heaven,  and  Hell ;  or  how  deeply  interesting  to  us  is  every  thing, 
which  pertains  to  these  worlds.  That  in  all  probability  we  shall  be 
more  or  less  concerned,  during  the  progress  of  eternal  ages,  in 
the  affairs  of  all  other  worlds  is  with  the  best  reason  presumed. 

VOL.    I.    .  ■  10 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  powers  may  hereafter  be  such,  as 
will  enable  us  to  visit  them  with  no  more  difficulty,  than  we  expe- 
rience in  going  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ;  and  to 
understand  and  feel  their  interests  as  easily,  as  we  now  do  those  of 
our  own  nation.  Our  Reason  also  further  teaches  us,  that  the 
disposition,  and  the  intelligence,  which  may  be  thus  employed, 
constitute  a  more  exalted  and  desirable  state  of  being,  than  any 
other.  Should  it  be  supposed,  that  this  is  too  much  to  believe 
concerning  such  beings,  as  ourselves ;  I  answer,  that  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  are  causes,  and  that  Eternity  is  a  duration, 
amply  sufficient  to  accomplish  them  all.  Let  me  add,  that  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  existence  of  such  worlds.  Reason  rea- 
dily admits ;  and  the  modern  Astronomy  seems  to  establisii,  to 
say  the  least,  with  high  probabilit}' :  I  mean  with  regard  to  all, 
except  the  first  two. 

Our  ignorance  of  these  numerous  worlds,  and  of  our  relations 
to  their  inhabitants,  is  no  more  a  proof,  that  we  are  not  ihus  re- 
lated, or  that  our  relations  to  them  are  not  important  to  us,  than 
the  ignorance  of  a  child  concerning  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  is  a  native,  proves,  that  he  bears  no  relation  to 
his  unknown  fellow-citizens.  The  day  may  arrive  to  some,  or 
other,  of  such  children  ;  it  is  continually  arriving  to  many  such 
children  ;  in  which  they  not  only  become  acquainted  with  these 
fellow-citizens,  before  unknown,  and  many  of  their  interests  ;  but 
actually  exert  an  important  influence  in  conducting  them,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  effectuate  extensive  and  permanent  happiness. 
We,  for  ought  that  appears,  ma}'  hereafter  possess  a  knowledge  of 
distant  worlds,  resembling  this;  and  may  exert  a  similar  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  welfare  of  those,  by  whom  they  are  in- 
habited. 

This  great  fVork  of  God  is  one  work :  and  the  Scriptures  in- 
form us,  that  it  is  perfect.  All  the  parts  are  parts  of  one  whole; 
and  are  necessary  to  its  perfection.  A  reason  exists  for  the^^rea- 
tion  of  every  atom  ;  and  much  more  for  that  of  every  Intelligent 
being,  his  attributes,  actions,  and  destiny.  To  this  whole  we  are 
so  related,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may 
have  a  real  and  useful  influence  on  its  well-being  :  and  they  have 
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directly  taught  us  the  manner,  in  which  we  are  to  act  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time  they  also  inform  us,  that  in  contributing 
to  it  we  directly  promote  our  own  highest  happiness. 

That  ail  this  is  certainly  true,  and  a  truth  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance, With  regard  to  our  escape  from  hell,  and  our  admission 
to  heaven,  if  there  is  a  heaven  or  a  hell,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
That  we  should  so  act  here,  as  to  be  received  into  heaven,  when 
we  leave  this  world;  that  we  should  so  live  here,  as  to  live 
there ;  be  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  number,  and  so- 
ciety ;  useful  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness ;  and  be  able 
and  disposed  to  harmonize  in  their  divine  employments,  so  as  to 
become  blessings,  and  not  nuisances  ;  every  man  will  readily  ad- 
mit. That  all  this  may  be  truly  applied  to  other  worlds,  cannot 
be  questioned. 

But  Philosophy  can  direct  us  to  no  conduct,  which  will  be  use- 
ful to  this  purpose.  Yet  the  purpose  itself  is  probably  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  ;  and  may,  not  improbably,  involve  all 
that  is  important  to  W5, 

V.  Reason  knows  nothing  concerning  our  own  Future  state, 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  Reason  can  supply  arguments,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  render  our  future  existence  probable  :  but  this 
probability  is  not  knowledge.  Of  the  manner  of  being,  of  the 
circumstances,  of  the  residence,  of  the  society  which  may  be 
found  there,  Reason  is  absolutely  ignorant.  It  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er we  shall  be  happy  or  miserable.  If  we  are  to  be  happy  ;  it 
knows  not  the  kind  nor  degree  of  happiness  ;  nor  the  means,  by 
which  it  may  be  secured,;  nor  the  duration,  through  which  it  will 
extend. 

A  single  act  of  ours  in  the  beginning  of  our  present  life  has  of- 
ten, perhaps  usually,  a  controling  influence  over  all  our  earthly 
destiny.  Such  an  act  determines  what  shall  be  our  education  ; 
what  our  profession  in  life  ;  what  our  character,  our  usefulness, 
our  enjoyments.  By  a  fair  analogy,  the  conduct  of  the  present 
life  may  be  concluded  10  have  a  decisive  influence  on  our  whole 
future  state  throughout  eternity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  immeasura- 
ble importance  to  us,  that  we  should  know  how  to  act  in  such  a 
manner,  here,  as  to  make  our  eternal  existence  desirable. 

But  on  this  subject  Reason  can  give  us  no  satisfaction.     As  it 
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cannot  comprehend  the  nature,  nor  designs,  of  God  ;  it  cannot 
tell  what  he  will  demand,  or  accept.  As  it  understands  our  own 
nature  very  imperfectly  ;  it  is  wholly  unable  to  divine  what  we 
can  do  ;  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  and  the  moral  nature,  desert,  and 
reward,  of  what  we  actually  do.  What  a  blind,  miserable  guide 
is  Reason,  then,  with  regard  to  our  future  being  :  and  yet  in  our 
future  being  all  our  important  interests  lie,  except  preparing  our- 
selves for  it  in  the  present  life. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  the  present  discourse,  are  admitted 
to  be  just ;  it  will  I  presume  be  conceded,  that  the  doctrine  in  the 
text  is  established. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  design  to  determine,  with  precision, 
how  far  Reason  is  able  to  proceed  in  investigating  the  several 
subjects,  which  I  have  mentioned.  To  do  this,  in  all  the  particu- 
lars, would  demand  volumes.  The  object,  which  I  have  wished 
to  compass  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  what  is  the  amount,  the 
sum,  of  all  the  possible  attainments  of  Reason,  or  Philosophy,  with 
respect  to  the  momentous  subjects,  which  have  been  mentioned. 
This,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  following : 

That  in  some  of  them  it  is  wholly  ignorant  y  and  in  all  is  so  im- 
perfectly  informed,  as  to  be  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  forced  to  rely 
on  conjecture. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  whole  subject,  taken  in  a  single  view, 
which  I  have  wished  to  press  upon  your  minds. 

Infidels,  and  especially  young  men  who  are  Infidels,  are  prone 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  situation,  and  their  prospects,  without 
even  so  much  as  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  solid  ground  for 
their  satisfaction.  Nor  is  this  unhappy  propensity  confined  to 
Infidels  only,  or  to  young  men.  Multitudes,  who  consider  them- 
selves as  Christians  ;  thousands,  nay,  milUons,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  mature  in  years,  and  not  a  small  number  exhibiting  in 
other  respects  sobriety,  and  good  sense ;  are  accustomed  to  in- 
quire very  little,  if  at  all,  concerning  the  foundation  of  their  hopes 
of  future  happiness.  Can  this  conduct  consist  with  common 
sense  •,  is  it  not  a  strong  specimen  of  delirium ;  to  hazard  the  soul 
on  mere  uncertainty  ?  Can  it  be  wisdom,  can  it  be  common 
sense,  to  launch  into  the  ocean  of  Eternity  upon  a  plank  ? 

The  onlv  manner,  in  which  Reason  can  areue,  or  conclude. 
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concerning  the  momentous  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  by  analogy^ 
founded  on  experience.  But  what  is  the  experience,  and  where 
is  the  analogy,  which  in  this  case  will  enable  us  to  argue  at  all, 
or  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  which  we  can  rest  with  a  hope? 
Can  we  say,  that  the  self-existeiit,  indepeiident,  omnipresent,  al- 
mighty, all-knowing  Jehovah  is  so  much  like  man,  who  is  a  worm, 
and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm,  that  from  the  character 
and  actions  of  men  we  may  safely  conclude  concerning  his  cha- 
racter and  actions ;  or  determine,  from  what  men  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  what  will  be  done  by  him  ?  Can  we  suppose  the 
plans,  and  the  designs,  of  a  being,  who  sees  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  whose  plans  are  formed  for  the  interests  of  one  immense 
and  eternal  empire,  can  resemble  the  views  and  purposes  of  be- 
ings, who  are  of  yesterday  ? 

We  are  prone  to  recline  upon  the  divine  mercy,  very  loosely 
examined,  and  very  imperfectly  understood.  Look  at  the  events 
6f  this  world;  at  the  providence,  at  the  actions,  of  God  himself. 
Certainly  it  is  safer  to  derive  our  analogies  from  his  actions,  than 
from  our  own.  That  he  should  act  like  himself  is  rationally  be- 
heved  :  that  he  should  act,  as  we  do,  is  impossible.  Look  at  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  famine,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano.  Look  at  the  far  more  terrible  ravages  of  war.  All 
these  exist  during  our  day  of  trial.  Do  they  furnish  us  with  a  sin- 
gle hope  of  mercy  from  the  same  God  in  our  day  of  rewards  Will 
not  he,  who  does  such  terrible  things  in  righteousness  here,  prove 
a  consuming fre  to  sinners  beyond  the  grave?  Is  there  not  un- 
answerable reasoning,  contained  in  that  text :  If  these  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

When  we  apply  our  analogical  reasoning  to  the  great  Universe, 
and  to  a  future  state,  is  it  not  equally  lame  ?  What  is  there  in 
this  world,  which  we  know  to  be  resembled  by  any  thing  in  that  ? 
What  in  eternity,  similar  to  that  which  now  exists?  Who  can 
tell  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason,  what  will  be  the  conditions  of  his 
acceptance,  and  the  proper  preparation  for  happiness  in  the  world 
unseen  ?  Who  can  satisfy  himself  what  will  be  the  influence  of  a 
single  doctrine  behoved  ;  a  disposition  fixed  ;  a  habit  formed  ;  a 
course  of  conduct  pursued  ?  Every  action  of  ours,  of  course  eve- 
ry principle,  and  much  more  every  hope,  may  plainly  be  ron- 
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nected  with  an  endless  chain  of  consequences.  A  single  volition 
may  make  all  these  consequences  widely  diflbrent  from  what  they 
otherwise  would  be.  The  determination  of  Washington  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  has  materially  changed 
the  world,  not  only  throughout  the  present,  but  throughout  all 
succeeding,  generations.  The  cordial  determination  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  believe,  and  obey,  will,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  make 
an  incomprehensible  change  in  him,  and  his  destination,  through- 
out eternity.  The  change,  wrought  by  a  single  act,  may  at  first 
be  small :  yet  it  may  gradually  become  greater  and  greater,  until 
it  shall  become  immeasurable- 

But  we  know  not  God  ;  we  know  not  ourselves  ;  we  know  not 
another  state  of  existence ;  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  establish 
one  rational  expectation  of  future  good.  We  have  no  premises, 
on  which  we  can  rest ;  and  can  come  to  no  safe  conclusions.  The 
soul  is  here  ventured  in  the  dark  ;  and  is  not  able  even  to  grope 
its  way.  It  knows  not  whither  it  is  going.  If  it  did ;  it  could 
not  possibly  find  the  path,  which  leads  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. What  rational  man  can  possibly  be  willing  to  live  and  die, 
in  such  uncertainty,  in  a  case  incomprehensibly  momentous? 
Who  can  be  willing  to  hazard  eternity  upon  the  toss  of  a  die  ? 
Who,  much  more  deliriously,  can  venture  this  immense  object 
upon  the  casual  conclusions  of  Infidel  Philosophy  ? 


SERMON   V. 
ON  REVELATION. 

MANKIND  IGNORANT  OF  ANY  WORSHIP  ACCEPTABLE  TO    GOD. 
AND  OF  ANY  EXPIATION  FOR  SIN.    SERMON  III. 


Micah,  vi.  5—7. 

0  my  people^  remember^  now,  what  Balak  king  of  Moah  consulted, 
and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him  from  Shittim 
unto  Gil  gal ;  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord. 

Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
most  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  zoith  burnt-offerings  ; 
with  calves  of  a  year  old  P 

Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  zoith  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans- 
gression j  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 

In  this  singular  passage  of  Scripture  God  calls  upon  the  Israel- 
ites to  remember  a  solemn,  and  most  interesting,  consultation  of 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  directed  to  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  con- 
cerning the  means  of  worshipping  God  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
and  of  making  an  expiation  for  his  sins.  The  consultation  itself 
is  recited  in  the  text ;  and  respects  a  -subject  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble importance  to  man-  it  is  also  given  in  terms  unusual!)'  af- 
fecting. "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  most  high  God  .'"'  With  what  worship  shall  I 
appear ;  what  testimbnies  of  reverence,  submission  and  adoration, 
shall  I  exhibit ;  that  I  may  be  accepted  ?  "  Shall  I  come  before 
him  with  burnt-otferings ;  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousanrls  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
.rivers  of  oil  ?     Shall  1  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgressions; 
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the  fruit  ot  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  in  these  most  pa- 
thetic inquiries  we  cannot  but  discern  an  anxiety  intense,  a  dis- 
tress extreme,  about  a  subject  of  infinite  moment.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  presented  with  a  total  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the 
Inquirer,  concerning  the  proper  answer  to  be  given ;  a  state  of 
absolute  perplexity  ;  of  terrible  suspense. 

The  answer  of  Balaam  is  not  less  remarkable.  Instead  of  re- 
ferring Balak,  as  a  modern  Infidel  would  have  done,  to  the  light 
of  nature  and  the  decisions  of  philosophy ;  he  directs  him  imme- 
diately to  Revelation.  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good  :  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

This  conversation  between  Balak  and  Balaam  seems  evidently 
to  have  taken  place  after  his  attempts  to  curse  Israel  were  finish- 
ed, and,  of  course,  after  he  had  received  the  several  revelations 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  Balaam  had  come  to 
Balak,  and  attempted  to  curse  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Moah,  by  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho  ;*  but 
the  prophet  Micah  declares,  that  this  consultation  was  holden 
from  Shittim,  the  place  of  their  last  encampment  before  they  cross- 
ed the  Jordan,  and  began  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  unto 
Gilgal,  the  first  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.t  In 
other  words,  it  was  on  the  way  from  Shittim  to  Gilgal,  that  the 
conversation  in  the  text  was  holden.  It  was,  therefore,  subse- 
quent to  these  revelations.  As  the  revelations  were  known  to 
Balak,  as  well  as  to  Balaam  ;  the  prophet  knew  that  the  language, 
which  he  here  uses,  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  him  ;  since 
it  was  exactly  equivalent  to  phraseology  which  he  had  often  used 
before:  such  as  "  God  shall  speak,"  and  "  The  words,  which  he 
shall  put  into  my  mouth."  Nay,  he  had  used  the  same  phrase- 
ology with  that  adopted  in  the  text.  "  Peradventure  the  Lord 
will  come  to  meet  me  ;  and  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  I  will  tell 
thee."  This,  in  his  subsequent  apology,  he  explains  by  the  phrase, 
"All  that  the  Lord  speaketh."|  For  God  to  shew,  therefore, 
Balaam  being  his  own  expositor,  is  the  same  as  for  God  to  speak. 

'■'■■  See  Numbers  xxii.  1,  and  xxxiii,  48. 

+  See  Numbers,  xxxiii.  49,  and  Joshua,  v.  9. 

t  See  Numbers,  xxiii.  3,  and  26, 
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In  a  similar  manner  Jo6,  when  declaring  a  revelation  from  God 
concerning  the  nature  of  Wisdom,  Chap,  xxviii.  27  and  28,  says 
"  Then  he  did  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  yea,  he  prepared  it,  and 
searched  it  out.  And  unto  man  he  said,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  Wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  Understanding.'  " 
Without  a  reasonable  question,  therefore,  Balaam  declared  these 
duties  of  man  to  have  been  immediately  revealed  by  his  Maker. 

The  Revelation,  to  which  Balak  was  here  referred,  was,  not 
improbably,  found  in  that  series  of  communications,  whence 
Abimelech,  Laban,  Pharaoh,  Melchisede/c,  Job,  his  three  friends, 
and  others,  derived  the  knowledge  of  their  dutj,  and  the  means 
of  their  salvation.  As  this  prince  was  the  descendant  o(  Lot ;  he 
could  not  well  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revelations,  made  to 
him,  nor  of  those  so  often  made  to  Abraham,  while  Lot  was  a 
member  of  his  family. 

In  the  text,  thus  explained,  are  clearly  taught  the  following 
doctrines. 

I.  Mankind,  loitjiout  Revelation,  know  not  what  worship  God 
will  accept,  or  whether  he  will  accept  any. 

II.  They  are  unacquainted  with  any  means  of  expiating  sin. 

I.  Mankind,  without  Revelation,  know  not  what  worship  God, 
will  accept,  or  whether  he  will  accept  any. 

All  mankind,  without  Revelation,  are  precisely  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Balak  ^  equally  interested ;  equally  ignorant;  and,  if  se- 
riously attentive  to  their  situation,  must  be  equally  anxious  and 
alarmed.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  I  observe  generally, 
that  every  sober  man  must  with  absolute  certainty  discern  that 
he  is  a  sinner ;  that  his  worship,  therefore,  must  proceed  from  a 
sinful  heart,  and  must  of  course  be  sinful  worship  ;  and  by  irre- 
sistible consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  a  holy  God. 
This  observation  no  man  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense  will 
deny.  Openly,  before  mankind,  he  may  perhaps  contradict  it ; 
but  in  his  closet,  and  to  himself,  while  employed  in  serious 
thought,  this  would  be  impossible.  Men  may  indeed  escape,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  conviction  of  their  guilt;  and 
evade  the  painful  consequences  which  flow  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it.  This  may  be  done  by  a  series  of  efforts  to  establish 
in  their  minds  opinions,  which  by  their  influence  particularly 
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sooth  the  conscience,  and  lead  the  understanding  away  from  the 
subject.  It  may  also  be  done  from  mere  inattention,  when  long 
and  habitually  continued,  and  changed  gradually  into  an  entire 
forgetfulness  of  the  subject.  But  ihe  denial  of  our  sinfulness  can 
never  be  the  direct  result  of  consideration  or  conviction. 

If  we  are  sinners  ;  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  all  our  moral  ac- 
tions are  sinful.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our  worship  :  a  ser- 
vice, in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  purity  of  character  is  absolutely 
demanded.  If  our  worship  is  sinful;  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God. 

The  doctrine,  thus  exhibited  by  Reason  with  unanswerable 
evidence,  is  in  a  very  forcible  and  satisfactory  manner  declared 
by  the  Psalmist.  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou 
mayestbe  feared  :"  and  again,  "  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  :  for 
with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy  ;  and  with  him  there  is  plenteous 
redemption."  The  former  of  these  declarations  may  be  thus 
paraphrased.  "  Thou  art  a  forgiving  God,  and  mayest  there- 
fore be  feared,  or  worshipped.  If  this  were yiot  thy  character  5 
worship  could  never  be  presented  to  thee  with  a  possibility  of  ac- 
ceptance." The  latter  passage  may  be  paraphrased  in  this  man- 
ner. "  Let  Isi'ael  hope  in  the  Lord,  because  he  is  a  merciful 
God,  and  has  provided  for  mankind  a  redemption,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  acceptance  of  their 
souls.  Otherwise,  there  could  have  been  no  acceptance,  and  of 
course  no  hope." 

But  of  the  forgiveness  of  God  the  Gentiles  knew,  and  could 
know,  nothing.  Hence  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devise  any 
worship,  which  he  would  accept,  or  of  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  could  form  a  rational  hope. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Gentiles  did  in  fact  enter- 
tain indistinct,  obscure  and  doubtful,  hopes  of  the  favour,  not  in- 
deed of  Jehovah  whom  they  knew  not,  but  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  worshipped,  and  who,  being  themselves  morally  impure^ 
might  not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  be  unsolicitous  concerning 
the  absolute  purity  of  their  worshippers.  With  these  apprehen- 
sions, they  performed  various  religious  services,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  acceptable  to  their  deities.  As  these  are  the  amount 
of  all  the  religious  worship,  ever  devised  )>y  mankind ;  in  con- 
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sidering  them  we  shall  examine  whatever  iiuman  Reason  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  of  this  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  any  deity  whatever.  I  say,  "  which  human 
Reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,"  because  I  entertain  not  a 
single  doubt,  that  even  these  services,  instead  of  being  devised 
by  Reason,  were  either  relics,  or  perversions,  of  the  worship  pre- 
scribed by  ancient  Revelation,  traditionarily  and  imperfectlv 
conveyed  down  to  those  by  whom  they  were  performed.     The 

1st.   Of  these  modes  of  worship  was  Prayer. 

Prayer,  I  acknowledge,  is  an  obvious  duty  of  natural  religion. 
As  we  obtain  all  things  from  earthly  benefactors  by  asking  ;  nature 
itself  may  be  considered  as  dictating  this  mode  of  obtaining  favour 
from  God.  But  what  views  must  a  sober  Gentile  form  concerning 
his  own  prayers  ?  Were  his  mind  spotless  ;  there  could  be  no  ra- 
tional cause  for  perplexity,  or  doubt.  But  he  is  a  sinner.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  use  of  prayer  to  him  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be 
to  inform  God  of  what  he  did  not  know  before.  An  Omniscient 
being  can  want  no  information,  and  can  receive  none. 

It  cannot  be  to  change  either  him,  or  his  purposes.  The 
immutability  of  both  forbids  every  supposition  of  this  nature. 

The  first  and  great  use  of  this  religiou's  service,  without  which  it 
can  be  efficacious  to  no  valuable  end,  is  to  change  the  suppliant, 
and  make  him  a  more  proper  and  worthy  recipient  of  the  bless- 
ings, for  which  he  prays.  But  of  this  change  in  their  proper 
character  the  Gentiles  could  not  be  conscious.  Of  real  virtue 
they  were  not  the  subjects  ;  and  did  not  know  in  what  it  consisted. 
But  it  could  not  be  increased  in  them  before  it  began  to  exist.  To 
a  discerning  Gentile,  therefore,  prayer  must  seem  useless  :  for  of 
its  primary  use  he  must  have  been  totally  ignorant. 

Equally  ignorant  must  such  a  Gentile  have  been  of  the  only  re- 
maining motive  to  prayer :  the  hope  of  acceptance,  and  the  conse- 
quent attainment  of  blessings  from  God.  Sinful  prayers  could 
furnish  no  such  hopes ;  and  all  his  prayers  were  sinful.  Com- 
mands, promises,  and  other  encouragements  to  prayer,  were  to 
him  absolutely  unknown.  Whence,  then,  could  he  derive  a  ra- 
tional expectation  of  receiving  any  blessings,  as  an  answer  to  his 
prayers  ?  ' 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  the  Gentiles  prayed 
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I'rom  tradition  and  custom ;  and  not  from  a  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  duty  to  themselves,  nor  from  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  obtaining,  in  tliis  manner,  blessings  from  God.  Socrates 
seems  to  have  considered  this  subject  with  care ;  and  concluded, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  God  would  accept  any 
worship  from  man  ;  or,  if  he  would,  what  that  worship  was. 

2d]y.  Praise  was,  also,  generally  offered  up  to  God  hy  the 
Gentiles.  * 

The  same  difficulties  incumbered  this  service,  which  attended 
prayer.  To  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  blessings  which  we  re- 
ceive from  his  hands,  is  certainly  a  dictate  of  Natural  religion, 
not  less  obvious  than  any  other.  But  how  could  it  be  known,  or 
even  conjectured,  that  he  would  accept  this  service  from  a  sinner, 
polluted,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  his  impure  character  ?  What  ar- 
guments can  even  now  be  devised  to  prove,  that  this,  or  any 
other,  act  of  worship,  rendered  in  the  indulgence  of  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  character,  which  is  the  controling  disposition  of 
a  sinful  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to  our  Maker  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  prayers  and  the  hymns 
of  the  heathen,  at  least  so  far  as  I  remember  those  which  I  have 
seen,  there  arc  no  petitions,  nor  thanksgivings,  for  moral  good. 
They  prayed,  and  returned  thanks,  extensively  for  natural  goodj 
but  very  generally  at  least,  if  not  universally,  were  silent  with 
respect  to  moral  good.  The  Grecian  Philosophers,  as  a  body, 
absolutely  denied,  that  for  blessings,  included  under  this  name, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  gods  at  all. 

3dly.   The  Gentiles  also  offered  Sacrifices. 

These  were  embarrassed  by  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
jnentioned,  and  by  many  others.  The  sacritice  of  a  victim  could 
be  nothing  to  God;  whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  : 
nothing,  while  living  ;  and  certainly  nothing,  when  dead,  and 
consumed  by  fire,  or  even  by  the  worshipper.  To  such  gross 
deities,  as  those  of  the  Gentiles,  they  might  seem,  in  the  view  of 
such  gross  minds,  to  be  a  gratification.  To  Jehovah  this  was  not 
possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evidently  sinful  to  put  a  victim  to  death, 
unless  with  a  known  command,  or  permission,  of  the  Creator. 
But  neither  a  command,  nor  a  permission,  of  this  nature  could  be 
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known  to  a  Gentile.  The  institution  of  sacrifices,  revealed  to 
Adam^  and  the  renewal  of  this  revelation  to  Noah^  together  with 
the  permission  to  eat  flesh,  were  absolutely  lost  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gentile  nations.  "  Hence  they  could  perceive  no 
right  which  they  had  to  the  life  of  a  victim,  either  for  sacrifice, 
or  food  :  for,  evidently,  such  a  right  can  be  derived  only  from 
the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 

From  the  gross  apprehension,  that  sacrifices  were  of  some  value 
to  God,  arose  among  the  Gentiles  the  scheme  of  rendering  them 
more  acceptable  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  things,  which  they 
oifered.  To  this  scheme  the  text  strongly  alludes.  "  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams ;  or  ten  thousands  of  ri- 
vers of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression  ;  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  Hence  were  derived 
the  hecatombs  of  the  Gentiles  at  large ;  their  golden  statues  -, 
their  oblations  of  gems,  rich  vestments,  incense,  and  other  things, 
which  were  peculiarly  expensive.  Hence  the  Carthaginians, 
Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  offered  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
human  victims ;  the  noblest  and  brightest  of  their  young  men  ; 
and  even  their  young  children.  Hence,  in  a  word,  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  throughout  the  whole  Heathen  world.  The 
oblation  of  inanimate  substances  was  attended  with  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  mentioned  above  :  and  that  of  human 
victims,  while  it  was  accompanied  by  all  these,  was  also  an  unna- 
tural and  most  aggravated  sin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rendering 
the  worshipper  acceptable  to  God,  they  only  increased  his  guilt, 
and  the  severity  of  his  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  they 
proved,  like  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  text,  that  those,  who  pre- 
sented these  oblations,  were  in  their  own  view  sinners  against 
him  ;  and  that  they  were  labouring  to  expiate  their  sins,  to  ap- 
pease his  anger,  to  avert  the  punishment  which  they  dreaded,  and, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour.  Nor  did  the  same 
things  prove  in  a  less  decisive  manner,  that  the  suppliants,  like 
Balak,  knew  not  how  to  perform  this  indispensable  service,  and 
were  labounng  absolutely  in  vain. 

4thly.  Another  mode  of  Gentile  worship  was  Ablution. 

Ablutions  were  practised  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Gentile 
world :  and.  as  it  would   seem,  with  entire  confidence  in  their 
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purifying  efficacy.  For  this  end  some  waters  were  occasionally 
consecrated:  while  others  were  pronounced  permanently  holy. 
Such  were  the  Jsfile,  the  Krislna,  and  the  Ganges.  In  the  nature 
of  these  waters  sometimes,  and  strmetimes  in  the  manner  of  using 
them,  it  was  supposed,  there  was  a  power  to  cleanse  the  soul  from 
sin.  Probably  this  dreaming  supposition  grew  out  of  another, 
equally  visionary,  fomid  extensively  in  the  ancient  philosophy: 
that  sin  was  an  attribute  of  matter,  and  not  of  mind. 

We,  who  know,  that  sin  is  seated  only  in  the  affections  and  voli- 
tions of  the  mind,  see  what  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  see ;  that 
ablutions,  except  when  they  are  intended  to  be  mere  symbols,  are 
perfectly  unmeaning  and  useless  ;  and  only  wonder  that  any  of  the 
human  race  could  ever  attribute  to  them  any  other  character. 

5thly.  Another  act  of  worship  among  the  Gentiles  zvas  Pen- 
ance. 

Penance  is  a  voluntary  affliction  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
mind.,  or  of  both,  which  was  expected  to  become  an  atonement 
for  sin.  No  service,  intended  to  be  religious,  was  ever  more  use- 
less. Nothing  can  be  of  any  value,  in  the  moral  sense,  which  does 
not  make  the  mind  better.  But  no  such  melioration  was  even 
thought  of.  much  less  accomplished,  by  any  penance  adopted  by 
the  Gentiles.  Self-righteousness  was  increased  by  it  often;  vir- 
tue, never.  The  devotee  became  more  vain  and  proud  of  his 
religious  character  ;  and  felt  satisfied,  not  only  that  he  was  now 
safe  from  the  punishment  of  his  former  sins,  but  that  at  every  fu- 
ture period  he  might  in  the  same  manner  acquire  the  same 
safety. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that  the 
Gentiles,  or,  in  other  words,  all  mankind  who  are  unpossessed  of 
revelation,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  worship,  which  can  be 
acceptable  to  God  ;  and  equally  ignorant  whether  he  will  accept 
any  worship. 

II.  Mankind  171  these  circumstances  are  ignorant  of  any  means  of 
Expiating  sin. 

AW  mankind  are  sinners.  They  have  broken  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  condemned  by  him.  By  works  of  lazo,  therefore,  no  flesh 
can  he  justified  in  his  sight.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  ever 
accepted  by  onr  Maker,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  pardon  only. 
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But  the  law  of  God  knows  nothing  of  pardon.  Its  only  sen- 
tence upon  transgressors  is  that  of  condemiialion.  This  sentence 
is  wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  law  ;  not  only  ia  the  divine 
law,  but  in  every  other,  whicii  has  bt  en,  or  can  be  made.  Every 
law  speaks  oni)  to  command,  and  to  compel ;  and  its  only  means 
of  compulsion  are  its  penalties,  denounced  against  transgressors. 
Without  a  penalty,  therefore,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  law  ;  and 
would  become  mere  advice.  But  pardon  is  a  remission  of  this 
penalty.  Should  the  law  pardon  the  transgressor,  without  au 
atonement ;  the  penalty  would  be  remitted  without  any  cause  or 
consideration.  Its  sanctions  would,  of  course,  be  unmeaning 
threats,  never  designed  to  be  executed;  sounds,  without  sense; 
something  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  nothing. 

To  these  observations  it  may  not  improbably  be  answered,  that 
"  repentance  is  a  consideration  upon  which  the  law  of  God  may 
with  propriety  pardon  the  transgressor."  This  undoubtedly  is 
the  great  foundation  of  hope  to  all  men,  who  expect  to  escape 
punishment,  without  an  expiation  of  their  sins.  To  those,  who 
indulge  this  hope,  the  following  considerations  may  with  propriety 
be  addressed. 

1st.  The  law  specifies  no  such  consideralion. 
This  observation  is,  I  acknowledge,  directly  applied  to  those, 
to  whom  the  law  has  been  communicated..  Had  God  intended  to 
accept  those  who  had  violated  his  law,  on  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance ;  it  is  incredible,  that  this  most  interesting  design  should  not 
be  mentioned,  or  remotely  hinted,  in  the  law  itself.  That  it  is 
not,  every  person,  who  reads  his  Bible,  perfectly  knows.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  itself  says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  shall  die:" 
and  "  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things, 
written  in  the  law,  to  do  them."  If  any  declarations  can  forbid 
every  hope  of  salvation,  derived  from  this  source  ;  it  is  forbidden 
by  these. 

2dly.  If  the  law  announced  pardon  on  this  ground  j  it  woidd 
tlyreateti  its  punishment,  not  to  transgression,  hut  to  impenitence. 
Its  language  would  be,  "•  The  soul,  that  sinneth,  shall  die  :  but  if 
it  repent,  it  shall  live."  The  punishment,  therefore,  would  rest 
only  on  the  impenitent :  and  their  impenitence  would  be  the  only 
crime,  for  which  they  were  punished. 
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3dlj.  That  conduct,  which  the  law  originally  intends  to  punish,  is 
in  its  own  view  that,  which  itself  considers  as  the  crime. 

This,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  denied :  for  what  else  does  any 
law  punish,  beside  that,  which  itself  considers  as  the  crime.  But 
in  this  case  the  conduct  punished  is  impenitence.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  thing,  which  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed, 
would  consider  as  the  crime.  The  violations  of  its  precepts 
would  not  be  considered  as  crimes,  because  they  were  not  the 
things  punished. 

4thly.  That,  which  the  law  itself  considers  as  the  crime,  is  the 
only  thing,  which  those,  who  are  subject  to  it,  are  bound  to  regard  in 
this  manner. 

No  subject  is  bound  to  consider  anything  as  criminal  in  his  own 
conduct,  except  that,  which  his  lawful  sovereign  pronounces  to  be 
of  this  nature.  But  the  only  things,  of  which  any  intelligent  be- 
ings can  repent,  are  crimes  :  that  is,  such  conduct,  as  the  peni- 
tent himself  apprehends  to  be  criminal.  In  the  physical  sense  it 
is  impossible,  that  any  thing  else  should  be  repented  of.  In  the 
case  supposed,  therefore,  as  the  violation  of  the  law  is  not  by  it- 
self considered  as  the  crime,  because  it  is  not  punished,  and  as  the 
subject  cannot  regard  any  thing  as  a  crime,  but  that,  which  the 
law  has  made  such ;  it  is  physically  impossible,  that  he  should 
repent  of  this  violation.  But  it  can  never  be  a  crime  not  to  do 
that,  which  is  physically  impossible.  The  impenitence  of  the 
transgressor,  therefore,  cannot  in  this  case  be  criminal. 

5thly.  If  the  repentance  is  supposed  to  be  perfect ;  the  scheme  is 
vain :  for  no  such  repentance  was  ever  found  in  man. 

6thly.  If  the  repentance  is  not  to  be  followed  by  additional  sins  j 
the  scheme  is  vain. 

There  never  was  a  repentance  in  man,  unless  it  was  the  last 
moral  act  of  his  life,  which  was  not  followed  by  sin.  There  ne- 
ver was  a  period  in  the  life  of  any  man,  extended  through  a  single 
hour,  in  which  he  loved  Godzoith  all  the  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself. 

7thly.  Imperfect  repentance  is  sinful  in  itself  ^  and  can  never  re- 
commend the  penitent  to  the  favour  of  God  ;  nor  become  a  founda- 
tion for  his  exemption  from  punishment. 

8thly.  If  the  repentance  be  follozved  by  sin  j  the  subject  of  it  will 
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go  to  the  judgment  with  sins  unrepented  of  ]  and  ■will  die,  possessed, 
partially  at  least,  of  the  character  of  an  impenitent. 

What  hope  can  such  a  man  rationally  form  of  acceptance  with 
Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ? 

The  supposition,  therefore,  that  mankind  will  be  accepted  on 
the  ground  of  repentance,  is  a  mere  presumption,  contradicted  by 
all  evidence,  and  unsupported  by  any. 

In  Romans  iii.  25,  26,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  God  had  set 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him,  who  believed  in  Jesus.  Had  Christ,  therefore,  not  been 
set  forth  as  such  a  propitiation  ;  God  would  not  have  been  just,  if 
he  had  justified  mankind.  To  this  declaration  Reason,  however 
reluctantly,  subjoins  her  Amen.  If  the  law  of  God  is,  like  his 
character,  perfect ;  he  cannot  possibly  consent,  that  one  jot,  or 
one  tittle  of  it  should  pass  away,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice, 
until  all  be  fulfilled.  To  permit  this  law  to  be  violated  would 
be  to  yield  his  character,  and  his  government,  to  the  sins  of  men. 
But  what  are  men  to  him  ?  "  All  nations  before  him  are  nothing, 
and  are  counted  unto  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."  He, 
who  made  this  world  with  a  word,  can  with  a  word  make  millions 
more  ;  and  with  the  same  absolute  ease.  He,  who  replenished  it 
with  inhabitants,  can  people  those  millions  with  other  inhabitants, 
unspeakably  wiser  and  better  than  men,  by  a  single  command. 
Were  this  world  therefore,  and  all  which  it  contains,  blotted  out 
of  existence;  the  loss  to  him  would  be  nothing.  But  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  law  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  his  character,  and  govern- 
ment :  and  the  loss  of  these  could  never  be  redeemed.  It  would 
be  a  loss,  which  no  mind,  but  his,  could  comprehend  ;  and  for 
which  the  whole  universe  would  be  less  than  the  drop  of  the 
bucket,  and  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Such  a  sacrifice  can- 
not, and  will  not,  be  made. 

That  the  Gentiles  were  without  any  means  of  expiating  their 
sins,  is  too  evident  from  what  has  been  said  to  need  any  further 
discussion.  All  the  means,  within  their  reach,  have  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned.     How  inadequate  these  were,  how  remote  eve^a 
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from  the  semblance  of  an  expiation,  need  not  be  any  further  ex- 
plained. 

Infidels  have  left  this  subject  exactly  as  they  found  it.  No 
means  of  atoning  for  sin  have  been  devised,  or  even  attempted, 
by  these  men.  Some  of  them  indeed  appear  to  have  expected 
absolution  in  consequence  of  repentance.  Beyond  this  they  have 
devised  nothing.  Many  of  them,  to  avoid,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
desperation  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  denial  of  the 
Scriptures,  have  retreated  from  absurdit)  to  absurdity,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  ease  and  quiet,  merely  by  retiring  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Of  these  some  have  denied  the  existence  of 
God  ;  others,  his  character ;  and  others,  his  Providence.  A  mul- 
titude have  declared,  that  there  is  no  future  state  of  being;  and 
have  thus  taken  their  final  refuge  in  annih  lalion.  "  Death  an 
eternal  sleep"  was  not  written  on  the  gates  of  French  cemeteries, 
until  long  after  it  had  been  many  times  reiterated  in  the  books  of 
Infidel  Philosophers :  and  the  National  Convention  of  France  did 
nothing  more  than  echo  back  the  hollow  murmur  from  the  cata- 
combs of  Infidelity. 

Worship,  Infidels  have  never  rendered  to  their  Maker;  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  man.  A  feeble  attempt  to  institute  a  service, 
so  plainly  demanded  of  our  race  by  the  character  of  our  Oeator, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  him  and  us,  was  a  few  years 
since  made  in  the  city  of  London  :  and  a  man,  recommended  to 
those,  who  made  it,  by  his  notorious  apostasy  from  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  Christian  ministry,  was  employed  to  conduct  it. 
A  house  was  hired ;  and  a  congregation  gathered.  For  a  few 
weeks  they  were  induced  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to  be  pre- 
sent. After  this,  they  gradually  fell  off:  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  most  of  them  appeared  no  more.  Two  or  three  families, 
only,  persevered  through  the  year,  for  which  the  building  had 
been  hired.  Thus  terminated  the  only  public  worship,  in  which 
Infidels  are  known  ever  to  have  engaged.  How  flaming  a  proof 
is  here  furnished,  that  the  professed  object  of  their  worship  has 
no  place  in  their  affections. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
more  serious  cast  of  mind,  and  a  better  character,  than  any  of 
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those,  who  have  borne  this  name,  has  indeed  told  us,  that  the  best 
7oorship  of  God  is  piety,  united  with  virtue.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  piety,  joined  with  vprtue,  or,  to  use  language  more  ex- 
plicit, that  evangelical  virtue,  or  supreme  love  to  God,  united  with 
disinteresti'l good-will  to  man,  is  the  substance  and  the  soul  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  rational  bt-ings.  Beside  this,  there  is  no  pie- 
ty, and  no  virtue.  But  it  is  false  to  say,  unless  in  a  figurative 
sense,  that  tins  personal  character  is  worshipping  God  at  all. 
Worship  is  always  the  exercise  of  the  mind;  and  does  not  con- 
sist in  mere  qualities,  but  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Worship  con- 
sists in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  hearing  and  embracing,  cordially 
and  reverentially,  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  in  the  celebration  of 
any  other  religious  ordinances,  which  he  has  at  any  time  instituted 
for  the  worshippers.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  spirit,  and  con- 
duct, of  quietism  should  be  worship. 

There  are  two  insuperable  objections  against  this  aphorism  of 
Lord  Herbert.  The  first  is  the  absolute  indefiniteness  of  the 
terms,  in  which  it  is  expressed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in 
the  English  language,  which  is  used  in  a  more  indefinite  manner 
than  Virtue.  Piety,  though  a  less  variable  term,  is  still  used  in 
many  ditierent  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  determine,  without  a  minute  definition,  what  this  specious 
declaration  intends. 

The  other  objection  is  that  the  author  plainly  intends  to  remove 
out  of  use  all  Ordinances  of  external  worship.  As  man  is  consti- 
tuted, and  habituated,  no  internal  worship  (if  this  phraseology  be 
permitted,)  can  exist  in  the  world,  without  the  continual  aid  of 
that,  which  is  external.  The  state  of  the  mind  gives,  unquestiona- 
bly, its  whole  moral  character  to  all  external  conduct :  yet  it  is 
itself  not  only  influenced,  but  absolutely  preserved  or  destroyed,  by 
that  which  is  external.  He,  who  does  not  worship  externally, 
will  soon  cease  to  worship  at  all.  Lord  Herbert,  I  presume,  in- 
tended by  this  very  doctrine  to  exterminate,  as  far  as  might  be,  all 
external  worship  ;  and,  so  far  as  his  disciples  have  been  concerned, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  been  but  too  successful. 

It  is  however  amply  sufficient  for  the  design  of  this  discourse  to 
observe,  that  Infidels  have  devised  nothing  with  respect  to  this 
stibject.     This  maxim  of  Lord  Herbert,  when  reduced  to  an  intel- 
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ligible  and  defensible  jneaning,  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  with 
infinitely  more  force  than  by  him,  or  any  other  Infidel  writer. 
All  the  men  of  this  class,  have  absolutely  failed  of  adding  a  single 
tittle  to  the  Scriptural  injunctions  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  Expiation  of  sin,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Infidels  do  not  even  make  any  pretensions  to 
any  knowledge  concerning  it.  They  appear,  with  a  single  voice, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  mere  course  of  events  ;  and  either 
negligently,  or  resolutely,  to  encounter  whatever  dangers  and 
difficulties  may  attend  their  own  future  well-being.  Their  negli- 
gence is  stupidity  ;  their  resolution,  frenzy. 

A  single  remark  shall  conclude  the  discourse.     It  is  this. 
Infidels,  by  forsaking  the  Scriptures,  have  reduced  themselves  to  a 
most  alarming  and  deplorable  condition. 

Infidels  are  not  only  sinners,  but,  usually  at  least,  are  pre-emi- 
nent sinners.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete.  To  say,  that  a 
man  is  an  Infidel,  is  to  say  proverbially,  that  he  is  destitute  of  all 
Tnoral  excellence,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  This  phraseology 
has  grown  into  use,  merely  from  the  conduct  of  Infidels,  as  observ- 
ed by  the  common  eye  of  mankind.  In  such  a  case  it  is  incredi- 
ble, that  there  should  be  any  error. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  these  men  ?  Like  others,  they 
must  go  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  That  there  will  be  a 
judgment,  and  a  retribution,  after  we  leave  the  present  world,  has 
been  uniformly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  human  race,  in 
every  age  and  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  every  moral 
system.  A  few  philosophers,  either  partially  or  wholly  atheisti- 
cal, and  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded 
tribes  of  African  savages,  have  on  the  one  hand  denied,  and 
on  the  other  hand  been  ignorant  of,  this  doctrine.  The  denial  is 
a  gross  opposition  ;  the  ignorance  a  gross  scandal,  to  human  reason. 
What  account  will  these  men  give  of  themselves  to  their  Crea- 
tor ?  Look  into  the  progress  of  their  lives  ;  and  tell  me  whether 
they  present  any  thing,  which  he,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are 
unclean,  can  be  imagined  to  regard  with  complacency  ;  any  thing, 
which  even  the  consciences  of  Infidels  themselves  can  review  with 
comfort  ? 

If  there  be  a  final  judgment ;  on  that  judgment  all  the  future 
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good  of  man  is  suspended.  Immortal  being,  with  its  amazing  in- 
terests, will  then  be  to  be  fixed  ;  and  will  unquestionably  be  fixed 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  life,  spent  in  the  present  world. 
The  soul  itself  will  here  be  finally  disposed  of;  and  every  thing, 
which  in  the  view  of  infidels,  as  well  as  of  other  men,  pertains  to 
its  welfare  ?  "  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  is  a  question  infinitely 
interesting  to  every  child  of  ^c^aw.  Who  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  such  a  manner,  as  to  remove  doubt  and  anguish,  and  give 
peace  and  hope  ?  None  certainly,  beside  him,  who  will  dispose 
of  us  all,  in  that  day,  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  That  God 
will  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  every  thing  that  is  ours,  can- 
not be  doubted  even  by  a  sot.  What  this  will  be,  no  being,  beside 
himself,  can  divine.  If  there  is  hope  for  man,  for  guilty,  apostate 
man  ;  it  has  never  been  detected  by  the  human  mind.  How  can 
it  be  detected,  unless  we  can  fathom  the  purposes  of  a  voluntary 
being  ;  and,  looking  directly  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  sou!, 
see  them  as  they  there  exist  ?  How  obviously  is  this  impossible 
with  respect  to  a  finite  being;  a  man,  like  ourselves ;  known  to 
us  by  a  thousand  daily  communications  ?  How  much  more  evi- 
dently is  it  impossible  with  respect  to  God,  whose  ways  are  higher 
than  our  ways,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  ? 

But,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  allotments 
of  men  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  will 
regard  with  favour  no  beings,  but  those,  with  whose  conduct  he  is 
pleased  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  with  sin- 
ners. Infidels  beyond  all  doubt  arc  sinners.  If  they  look  at  all 
into  their  minds,  or  lives,  they  know  themselves  to  be  sinners. 
They  leave  the  world  in  the  character  of  sinners.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  objects  of  his  favour,  nor  receive  his  blessing : 
and  to  this  miserable  condition  they  reduce  themselves  by  their 
hatred  and  rejection  of  the  Scriptures.  Were  a  Christian  volun- 
tarily to  place  them  in  this  miserable  situation,  they  would  pro- 
nounce him,  and  with  too  much  reason,  to  be  a  fiend. 


SERMON  VI. 
ON  REVELATION. 


MODES  OF  TEACHING  THEOLOGY  AND  MORALS,  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS,  INCAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING 
REFORMATION.     SERMON  IV. 


1   Cor.  iii.  20. 
The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  zoise,  that  they  are  vain. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses  F  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  reason  of  man  is  incapable  of  devising  a  rehgion,  which 
will  render  him  acceptable  to  God.  This  general  proposition  I 
endeavoured  to  sypport  by  showing,  that  mankind  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  satisfactorily  a  defensible  scheme  of  duty, 
of  worship,  or  of  expiation  ;  that  their  knowledge  of  these  great 
subjects  is  extremely  limited  ;  that  their  arguments  are  miserably 
feeble;  and  that  their  conclusions,  at  the  best,  are  totally  uncer- 
tain. In  the  last  discourse  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  philo- 
sophers, men,  to  whom  all  those,  who  in  modern  times  have 
asserted  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  for  these  purposes,  have 
regularly  recuned  for  the  support  of  their  favourite  opinions, 
have,  instead  of  making  the  religious  system,  which  they  found 
in  the  world  better,  actually  made  it  worse. 

In  the  present  discourse  it  is  my  intention  to  show,  that  the 
Manner,  in  which  their  philosophy  was  taught,  was  vain  and  use- 
less ;  and  coidd  never  become  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  refor- 
mation among  mankind.  To  this  truth  the  text  immediately 
conducts  us.  "  The  Lord,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."     This  passage  is  quoted  from 
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the  94th  Psalm,  and  the  1 1  th  verse.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity ;"  that  is,  "  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  weakest."  The  passage  is, 
therefore  quoted  with  sutficient  exactness,  without  supposing  any 
alteration  ii:  the  copy. 

The  word,  rendered  tho^'ghts,  in  the  text,  is  ^laXoyjtffjioug ;  the 
liteial  English  of  which  is  reasonings.  Correctly  expressed, 
therefore,  the  declaration  of  llie  (ext  will  be,  ''  The  Lord  know- 
eth the  reasonings  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."  The  instruc- 
tions, which  the  Philosophers  o{  Greece  and  Rome  ^  the  20901,  here 
intended  by  the  Apostle,  communicated  to  mankind,  were  chiefly 
given  in  the  form  of  reasonings.  Discourses,  exhibited  in  this 
form,  were  those,  of  which  they  especially  boasted,  and  on  which 
they  supremely  relied  for  the  dissemination  of  their  opinions,  and 
establishment  of  their  fame. 

With  the  Manner,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers 
were  communicated,  /  shall  unite,  in  my  observations,  all  the 
circumstances,  of  material  importance,  which  attended  these  philoso- 
phical discussions.  The  discussions  themselves,  and  the  circum- 
stances immediately  connected  with  them,  were  so  intimately 
interwoven,  that  they  came  to  the  minds  of  all,  who  received 
them,  as  one  combined  object ;  and  were  ijiseparably  united  as  a 
single  cause  of  whatever  effects  they  produced  on  the  mind. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  assert  from  the  text  the 
following  Doctrine : 

That  the  Mode  of  teaching  Theology  and  Morals,  adopted  by  the 
ancient  Philosophers,  involved  in  itself  a  nectssary,  and  total,  inef- 
ficacy  for  producing  a  reformation  among  maniand. 

Moral  and  Religious  instructions,  wht  ther  Doctrines  or  precepts, 
are  capable  of  being  taught  m  two  i;reat,  and  entirely  distinct, 
methods ;  viz.  as  Laws,  and  Philosophy.  Whenever  they  are 
communicated  in  the  form  of  laws,  binding  the  consciences  and  the 
conduct,  of  men  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  they  can  be  communicated, 
with  either  propriety,  or  effect,  only  by  a  lawgiver,  zvho  has  a  right 
to  prescribe,  as  well  as  to  teach.  This  lawgiver  can  be  no  other 
than  God :  and  the  mode  of  teaching  cannot  be  adopted  in  any 
code  of  instruction,  except  a  Revelation.  This  truth  has  been 
every  where  felt,  and  acknowledged.     Accordingly,  all  instructors. 
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vested,  or  professing  to  be  vested,  with  authority  merely  human, 
have  taught  in  the  latter  of  these  methods  ;  or  that  of  Philosophy ; 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  influence  with  all  tiie  necessary  advantage 
the  ordinary  and  prudential  pursuits  of  mankind;  but  absolutely 
vain,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations,  in  those 
concerns,  which  involve  our  duty,  and  salvation. 

I.  Philosophy  teaches  its  doctrines,  universally,  as  parts  of  a 
system. 

This  method  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  philoso- 
phical teaching.  As  that,  which  is  to  be  taught,  is  rarely  evident 
by  itself ;"  it  must  of  course  be  supported  by  evidence,  derived 
from  other  sources.  The  evidence,  by  which  any  doctrine  is 
supported  in  the  mode  of  philosophical  instruction,  is  usually  de- 
pendent for  its  strength,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  on  the  con- 
nection of  that  doctrine  with  others.  In  order  to  evince  the 
truth  of  the  respective  parts,  their  connection  must  almost  always 
be  exhibited  ;  so  that  they  may  <eem  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  and 
necessary  to  each  other.  Hence  the  whole,  of  which  the  suppos- 
ed doctrines  are  parts,  must  be  displayed.  In  other  words,  a 
scheme,  or  system,  of  the  science  to  which  these  doctrines  belong, 
must  be  formed  by  the  teacher,  and  unfolded  to  his  disciples. 
So  generally,  and  so  much  of  course,  is  this  the  fact,  that  a 
work,  formed  in  such  a  manner,  is  appropriately  called  a  philoso- 
phical work.  If  the  course,  here  specified,  be  not  pursued ;  a 
great  part  of  the  evidence,  which  supports  the  individual  doc- 
trines, must  be  lost.  Most  of  them  will  of  consequence  be  unsup- 
ported ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  taught  in  vain.  In  this  manner  of 
teaching,  (the  best,  1  acknowledge,  which  mankind  are  able  to 
adopt.)  there  are  two  very  important  defects  ;  so  far  at  least,  as 
it  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  first  place,  The  system  will,  almost  of  course,  he  too 
complex  to  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  comprehended,  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Some  of  the  parts  he  may  understand,  and  un- 
fold, clearly.  Of  others  he  will  form  such  inadequate  concep- 
tions ;  and  will  convey  such  indistinct  views  of  them  in  his  instruc- 
tions, as  will  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  his  most  ingenious  and 
learned  readers.  The  human  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  exact 
comprehension  of  any  very  comphcatcd  scheme  of  truth.     In  such 
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a  scheme  there  will  always  be  some  avenues  to  mistake ;  some 
things  not  clearly  seen,  and  others  absolutely  unseen.  Ignorance 
and  misapprehension  concerning  these  will  obscure,  and  perplex, 
the  rest;  and  ditfuse  a  general  uncertainty  over  the  whole. 
Hence  professed  philosophers  will  not  accord  with  each  other; 
as  we  know  they  never  have  done  ;  nor  unite  in  any  single  scheme 
of  doctrine. 

But  in  subjects  of  such  amazing  importance,  as  those  which  are 
involved  in  a  system  of  religion,  doubt  is  always  distressing,  and 
not  unfrequently  fatal.  Satisfaction  is  here  felt  by  the  soul  to  be 
indispensable :  and,  when  it  cannot  be  found,  man  is  ever  prone 
either  to  lie  down  in  sloth  and  indifference ;  or  to  become 
sceptical ;  or  to  yield  himself  up  as  a  victim  to  despair.  Each  of 
these  courses  is  ruinous  ;  and  all  naturally  spring  out  of  the  moral 
systems  of  philosophy. 

Secondly.  The  great  body  of  mankind  are  unable  to  think  sysie.' 
matically  at  all :  that  is^  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  perceive  the  evi- 
dence, arising  from  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and  from  their 
combination  in  a  whole.  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men  think 
chiefly  in  single  and  detached  propositions  ;  not  in  connected 
chains  and  schemes  of  thought.  Many  men  form  scarcely  any 
general  propositions  ;  and  are  by  immoveable  habits  confined  en- 
tirely to  particulars.  But  systems  are  composed  only  of  general 
propositions.  How  can  they  be  received  by  such  men ;  men, 
who  can  scarcely  understand  even  a  little  part  of  them,  and  cannot 
perceive  the  nature  of  that  connection  between  the  parts,  on 
which  all  in  a  great  measure  depend  for  the  evidence  of  their 
truth,  or  probability  ?  To  the  great  body  of  mankind  even  the 
plainest  and  simplest  system  must  be  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  useless  ;  because  they  can  never  comprehend  it ;  and 
because  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  doubt  by  such 
minds  as  theirs.  But  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude  ;  a  case, 
where  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  soul  is  at  hazard ; 
doubtful  precepts  and  doctrines  can  have  no  eflicacious  or  saluta- 
ry influence.  No  precept,  which  is  not  believed,  will  be  obeyed. 
For'this,  as  one  reason,  the  instructions  of  philosophy  never  go- 
verned the  common  people  at  all.  The  traditionary  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  their  ancestors,  unattended  with  any  other  evidence, 
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than  the  authority  of  long  continued  custom,  controlled  the  wor- 
ship and  the  moral  conduct  of  each  successiv^e  generation  :  while 
the  dogmas  of  philosophers  were  treated  only  with  listlessness,  or 
contempt. 

This  is  an  inherent  and  inseparable  defect  in  philosophical  teach- 
ing ;  and  will  always  exist,  so  long  as  philosophers  themselves  are 
so  imperfect ;  and  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  labour- 
ers, and  not  philosophers.  Even  those  instructions  which  are 
true,  and  those  precepts  which  are  just,  will  have,  and  ever  have 
had,  little  or  no  influence  on  mankind,  when  taught  in  this 
manner  only.  Neither  the  books  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  nor 
those  of  modern  Infidels,  have  had  any  other  influence  on  the 
common  people,  beside  encouraging  them  to  a  greater  degree  of 
licentiousness,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  dared  to  indulge. 

2.  Philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  determine  what  moral  and 
religious  truths  were  Fundamental. 

By  fundamental  truths  I  mean  such,  as  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  obeyed  y  or,  in  other  words,  such,  as,  being  obeyed,  are  followed 
by  the  divine  acceptance  ;  and  such,  as,  being  disobeyed,  are  follow- 
ed oj"  course  by  our  condemnation. 

To  understand  all  moral  truths  is  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
man.  The  utmost,  which  we  can  do  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  or  with  the  aid  of  Revelation  itself,  is  to  fasten 
upon  certain  primary  ones ;  a  few  ;  of  all  possible  importance  ; 
and  adhere  to  them,  as  being  sufficient  to  insure  our  salvation. 
This,  peculiarly,  is  all,  that  can  be  done  by  the  great  body  of 
mankind.  The  great  body  of  mankind  must  either  labour,  or  perish. 
They  have  but  little  time  to  ihink,  or  to  compare ;  and  without 
thinking,  or  comparing,  they  certainly  cannot  form  conclusions  of 
any  value.  To  men,  thus  situated,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  they  should  be  furnished  with  such  truths,  as  are  fundamental 
and  suflicient ;  and  that  they  should  be  assured  what  these  are, 
beyond  every  reasonable  doubt.  But  this  is  a  work,  which  philoso- 
phy has  never  accomplished,  and  is  plainly  unable  to  accomplish. 
As  a  source  of  moral  instruction,  therefore,  it  is  fatally  defective. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  philosophers  could  never  agree  on  the 
two  greatest,  and  most  important,  of  all  moral  subjects,  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  the  supreme  good  of  man*     The  diversity  of 
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their  opinions  concerning  them  was  wonderful :  and  the  more  they 
inquired  and  discoursed,  the  more  numerous,  distant  and  discord- 
ant, their  instructions  became.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
situation  of  their  disciples  ?  How  perfectly  must  they  have  been 
at  a  loss  concerning  their  whole  duty,  and  their  whole  interest  ? 
Atsuch  a  loss  they  actually  were.  Perplexed  ;  despairing  altogeth- 
er of  arriving  at  truth ;  they  followed  their  traditions,  and  left  the 
philosopher  to  himself:  deciding,  as  God  has  decided  in  the  text, 
that  the  reasonings  of  the  Wise  are  vain. 

3.  Philosophy  was  never  able  to  determine  whether  all  the  things, 
necessary  to  salvation,  were  known  hy  itself,  or  not. 

Had  Reason  been  able  to  discover,  that  certain  truths  were 
fundamental,  it  could  have  never  determined  whether  there  zvere 
not  other  truths,  of  the  same  indispensable  importance,  and  necessity, 
zvhich  were  still  hidden  from  its  view.  This  also  was  a  fatal  defect. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  indispensable  to  our  salvation  ; 
unless  we  also  know,  that  we  possess  all  the  truths,  which  are  of 
this  absolute  importance.  The  ignorance  of  one  such  doctrine 
must  of  course  be  fatal  to  us.  I  speak  not  here  of  ignorance 
which  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  ;  but  of  that  which  is  volunta- 
ry ;  which  flows  from  sloth,  indifference,  and  neglect,  from  the 
love  of  error,  and  the  hatred  of  truth.  In  such  ignorance  philoso- 
phy left  all  its  votaries,  and  all  its  disciples,  and  in  the  doubt,  fear, 
anxiety,  and  despair,  to  which  such  ignorance  conducts  every  seri- 
ous man  ;  or  in  the  apathy  and  licentiousness,  to  which  it  prompts 
the  thoughtless  and  the  sensual. 

4.  Philosophers  have  differed  endlessly,  and  must  of  course  diff'er. 
from  each  other. 

Their  systems  have  been  widely  diverse  in  almost  all  respects, 
and  about  almost  all  things.  They  have  dissented  unceasingly 
concerning  God  and  religion,  concerning  human  duty  and  human 
interests,  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  concerning  the  divine  gov- 
ernment and  moral  obligation,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  character  and  destination  of  man.  They  have  contended 
ahke  about  fundamental  and  circumstantial  doctrines  ;  about  expi- 
ation and  acceptance  ;  about  worship  and  forgiveness.  Nor  have 
Infidels  been  in  any  material  degree  more  harmonious  than  their 
predecessors.     That  this  discordance  is  k  thing  of  course,  is  prav- 
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ed,  beyond  debate,  by  its  actual  existence  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
in  all  the  sects  of  philosophy,  and  among  the  individuals  of  each 
sect.  This  fact  unanswerably  evinces,  that  its  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  men.  None  of  them  confided 
in  the  doctrines  of  others  ;  although  each  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  his  own.  Against  each  his  rivals  argued,  and  pointed  the 
shafts  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  people  at  large,  when  they 
gave  them  any  attention,  disbelieved  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  and  generally  all.  That  such  must  be  the  case  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen  :  for  it  was  impossible,  that  they  should 
know  who  was  in  the  right,  and  who  was  in  the  wrong  ;  or  wheth- 
er any  were  right,  or  all  were  wrong.  Thus  they  accomplished, 
and  plainly  could  accomplish,  nothing. 

5.  Philosophy  is  necessarily  defective  in  Evidejice, 
The  evidence  of  doctrines,  taught  philosophically,  is  argument, 
exhibited  in  a  course  of  reasoning.  In  the  case,  under  considera- 
tion, such  evidence  is  necessarily  defective.  In  a  multitude  of 
instances  it  is  imperfectly  discernible  even  by  the  philosopher  him- 
self. In  subjects  so  extensive,  complicated,  and  abstruse,  as  those 
involved  in  a  moral  system,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend  with  distinctness  and  satisfaction  to  itself,  even  a 
moderate  part  of  that  which  it  is  highly  important  to  know. 
Hence  the  philosopher  himself  is  very  frequently  at  a  loss,  unsatis- 
fied, and  wavering.  The  best  arguments,  which  he  possesses,  he 
will  undoubtedly  communicate  to  others ;  not  because  they  are 
sound,  and  satisfactory  even  tohim.self ;  but  because  they  are  the 
best,  which  he  is  able  to  devise.  But  these  arguments,  even  when 
they  appear  to  him  clear,  and  convincing,  will,  when  presented  to 
other  minds,  have  less  force,  than  was  attributed  to  them  by  his 
own.  He,  in  many  instances,  will  doubt  their  solidity  :  they  will 
deny  it. 

As  many  even  of  those,  which  he  esteems  his  best  proofs,  will 
appear  to  others  feeble,  and  futile  ;  so  this  fact  will  lessen  the  force 
of  all.  When  the  teacher  so  often  halts;  those,  who  are  taught, 
will  almost  of  course  believe,  that  he  is  universally  lame  ;  and  will 
attach  to  him  little  or  no  credit. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  I  refer  such,  as  think  it  neces- 
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sary,  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato^  and  Cicero^  concerning  subjects  of 
religion  ;  and  to  the  arguments,  with  which  these  distinguished 
men  have  laboured  to  sustain  them.  How  few  of  those  doctrines 
will  now  bear  an  examination  ;  and  how  few  of  the  arguments,  by 
which  they  are  supported  ?  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Gentiles  had  no  doctrines,  but  such  as  theirs,  and  such  as  were 
worse  than  theirs  ;  and  no  evidence  to  prove  their  truth,  or  proba- 
bility, but  these  very  arguments,  and  others  less  clear,  and  less 
conclusive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  at  large  can  never  understand,  to 
any  great  extent,  this  kind  of  proof.  It  requires  no  small  degree 
of  intelligence  to  discern  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the  reasonings 
contained  in  a  philosophical  book.  Learned  men  are  often 
puzzled  ;  unlearned  men  know  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  subject ; 
and  at  once  lay  it  aside  in  despair. 

Let  this  case  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  example.  How  few  of 
our  own  uneducated  countrymen  would  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  system  of  thought,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported, 
contained  in  Mr,  Locke'' s  Essay  on  the  Understanding  ;  or  Paleyh 
Moral  Philosophy  /  or  Bishop  Butler'' s  Analogy  j  or  President  Ed- 
zvards''  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Yet  each  of  these 
books  is  written  with  far  more  clearness  and  conclusiveness,  than 
those  of  any  ancient  philosopher  :  and  the  common  people  of  this 
country  are  incomparably  more  enlightened  than  those  of  Greece 
and  Rom:.  Plainly,  then,  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
must  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  great  body  of  their  coun-« 
try  men. 

6.  The  philosophers  taught  Contradictory  docfrines  with  the  same 
confidence,  earnestness,  and  evidence.  This  was  done,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  same  individual ;  and  still  more  by  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  sect.  Most  of  all,  the  different  sects,  while 
they  contradicted  each  other  endlessly,  asserted  their  respective 
dogmas  in  the  same  strenuous  and  decisive  manner  ;  and  support- 
ed them  with  reasonings  which  they  professedly  considered  as 
being  conclusive.  Of  these  a  considerable  number  were  ingen- 
ious men  ;  and  some,  persons  of  great  talents.  The  whole  force 
of  their  ingenuity,  and  their  reputation,  was  in  each  case  added  to 
their  respective  dogmas.     The  writer  was  here  posted  against 
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himself.  Individuals  were  arrayed  against  other  individuals;  and 
sects  were  embodied  against  other  sects.  The  number,  skill,  and 
prowess,  of  the  combatants  were  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  equal. 
All  claimed  the  victory:  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one, 
who  surveyed  the  conflict,  to  determine  where  the  victory  lay. 
Accordingly  one  class,  or  one  individual,  had,  at  one  time,  the 
greatest  number  of  adherents,  or  at  least  of  admirers  ;  and  anoth- 
er, at  another.  What  sober  man  could  be  willing  to  rest  his  soul. 
and  his  salvation,  on  such  instruction  as  this  ? 

But  the  evil  extended  much  farther  than  the  account,  which  I 
have  here  given.  All  these  men  taught  truth  and  falsehood,  sober 
sense  and  contemptible  absurdity,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  in  the  same  treatise,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  same  page. 
All  these,  also,  were  supported  witii  the  same  ingenuity,  with 
the  same  confidence,  and  with  arguments  possessing,  apparently, 
the  same  force.  What  then  was  to  be  dune  by  those,  whom  they 
taught?  Was  the  whole  to  be  swallowed  ?  How  loathsome,  as 
well  as  how  noxious,  must  be  .the  dose  ?  Was  the  whole  to  be 
rejected  ?  Of  what  value,  then,  were  the  instructions  ?  Was  the 
truth  to  be  separated  by  the  reader  from  the  falsehood,  and  the 
right  from  the  wrong  ?     This  was  beyond  his  power. 

7.   Philosophers  were  totally  destitute  ofAuthorilr/. 

Wherever  Evidence  is  wanting,  and  instructions  and  precepts 
are  yet  to  be  given  ;  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  Authority.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  must  be  known,  or  at  least  believed,  to 
he  so  wise,  so 'ski  lied  in  the  things  which  are  taught,  as  to  be  obey- 
ed on  account  of  his  character.  In  this  respect,  Philosophy  has 
ever  been  totally  defective.  No  philosopher  ever  possessed  such 
a  character,  as  to  place  him  clearly  above  those,  by  whom  he 
was  contradicted  and  decried.  No  philosopher  ever  possessed 
the  character,  which  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  and  which  is  plain- 
ly indispensable  for  this  great  purpose.  Many  of  them  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  ingenious ;  and  some  of  them  to  be 
learned  ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  regarded  as  being  sufhciently 
intelligent,  sincere,  and  wise,  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  on  the 
ground  of  his  personal  reputation.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore, 
had  any  decisive  influence.  Socrates  is  acknowledged  to  have 
heen  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.     Yet  Socrate.'^ 
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had  no  material  influence  over  the  Athenians.  On  the  contrary, 
they  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  mere  projector  of  reformation  ; 
unauthorized  5  an  enemy  to  the  established  religion  ;  a  proper 
object  of  public  odium  ;  and  justly  meriting  death  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country. 

Nor  is  the  authority  of  Infidels,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  high- 
er scale.  Mr.  Hume  has  undoubtedly  obtained  as  much  reputa- 
tion, as  any  man  of  this  class  :  and  greater  efforts  have  been  made 
to  give  him  a  distinguished  place  on  the  roll  of  fame,  than  have 
ever  been  made  ii!  behalf  of  any  of  his  associates.  Yet  in  his  in- 
tegrity, probably,  no  sober  man  confides.  Of  his  wisdom  no  such 
man  is  satisfied  :  and  his  skill  in  moral  subjects  appears  to  have 
been  httle  else  than  an  ability  ingeniously  to  perplex  them. 
Among  all  those,  who  have  praised  his  ingenuity,  I  do  not  re- 
member an  indi>idual,  who  has  even  remotely  expressed  the 
least  confidence  in  his  character,  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  Indeed, 
no  man,  who  reads  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  or  almost  any  other  of 
his  favourite  performances,  with  impartiality  and  care,  can  be- 
lieve him  to  have  possessed  such  a  degree  of  integrity,  as  is  indis- 
pensable to  this  important  character. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  authority,  of  a  far  higher  nature, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  command  the  belief  of  mankind,  and 
their  obedience  to  a  moral  system.  This  is  a  knozon  right  to  utter 
jjrecepts,  and  to  require  obedience.  Such  a  right  cannot  reside  in 
man  ;  nor  in  any  being,  but  God,  and  those,  whom  he  commissions 
with  his  own  authority.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  Phi- 
losophers never  had  any  such  commission ;  nor  could  make  a 
single  pretence  to  any  such  authority.  Of  course,  whatever  they 
uttered  was  mere  advice,  and  not  precept.  No  man  felt  himself 
bound  to  obey.  He  might  admire  :  he  might  not  dispute  :  but  to 
yield  obedience  he  could  feel  himself  under  no  possible  obhga- 
tion.  Whatever  might  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  system,  or 
any  instructions  which  it  contained;  it  would  regularly  be  op- 
posed by  this  reasoning,  which  could  never  be  answered.  "  If 
God  required  us  to  believe  and  obey  the  things,  which  this  man 
has  taught ;  why  has  he  not  made  known  his  pleasure  by  some 
certain,  or  at  least  by  some  probable,  indication  ?     It  may  be 
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true  :  but,  it'it  were  necessary  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  should 
obey  it,  he  certainly  would  have  discovered  to  us  this  necessity." 

Many  of  the  distinguished  heathen  clearly  perceived  both  this 
defect,  and  its  importance.  Hence  they  endeavoured  to  supply 
it  by  various  measures,  which  they  thought  favourable  to  this 
end.  Hence  some  of  them,  as  Manco  Capac,  and  his  sister,  Mama 
Oella,  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  gods  ;  that  a  degree  of  divine 
authority  might  be  supposed  to  have  descended  to  them.  Ly- 
curgus  professed  to  have  received  his  instructions,  his  laws,  and 
the  government  of  Sparta,  from  the  Oracle  at  Delphi.  Numa 
professedly  derived  his  from  the  nymph  Egeria  :  and  Zamolxis 
professed,  that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Others,  by 
degrees,  claimed,  and  obtained,  divine  honours ;  and  had  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  sacrifices  offered.  In  all  these,  and 
other  similar  modes,  have  men  testified  their  consciousness,  that 
the  authority  of  God  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  whatever 
they  taught  or  enjoined. 

Even  human  authority,  shadowy  as  it  is,  the  philosophers  could 
not  boast ;  because  whatever  they  possessed  was  contradicted  by 
other  human  authority,  equally  great  and  good  with  their  own  ; 
and  because  they  were  not  rulers,  and  had  therefore  no  right  ei- 
ther to  make,  or  to  execute,  laws. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evidently  impossible,  that  phi- 
losophy should  possess  any  sanction  to  its  precepts.  Philosophy, 
being  absolutely  destitute  of  authority,  could  promulge  no  law, 
prescribe  no  duty,  forbid  no  transgression,  promise  no  reward,  and 
threaten  no  penalty.  This  absolute  imbecility,  inherent  in  its 
very  nature,  was  distinctly  discerned  by  those  to  whom  its  in- 
structions were  given.  Accordingly  these  were  embraced  or  re- 
jected, as  mere  matters  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  ;  not  as 
rules,  obligatory  upon  the  conscience  and  the  life.  Hence  it  had 
not  the  least  power  to  amend  the  heart,  or  reform  the  conduct. 
The  whole  history  of  the  heathen  world  furnishes  not  a  single 
reason  to  believe,  that  its  instructions  ever  reformed  one  indivi- 
dual, either  among  the  teachers,  or  among  their  disciples. 

8.  To  complete  the  defectiveness  of  this  method  of  teaching,  the 
Language,  which  it  has  always  employed,  is  incapable  of  being  un- 
derstood by  the  great  body  of  mankind. 
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Every  science  always  has  its  peculiar  phraseology;  usually 
called  technical  language :  and  every  person,  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  knows,  that  the  peculiar  ideas,  belonging  to  each,  can- 
not well  be  expressed  in  any  other  language.  Of  this  the  obser- 
vations of  M  .  Locke  on  civil  and  philosophical  language  may  be 
regarded  as  ample  proof.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  my  own 
purpose,  that  such  phraseology  has  been  always  adopted  by  phi- 
losophers. Were  they,  then,  to  be  the  only  teachers  of  mankind  ; 
Religion  would,  of  course,  be  communicated  in  this  phraseology: 
i.  e.  a  considerable  part  of  the  terms,  used,  would  be  technical  : 
and,  unless  these  were  understood,  the  discourses,  in  which  they 
were  found,  must  be  sealed  books  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
Such  always  has  been  the  fact.  Deliver  any  book,  of  this  nature, 
to  a  man,  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  "  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  :^'' 
and  he  will  say,  what  native  good  sense,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  compels  him  to  say,  •'  I  cannot  ;  for  I  am  not  learned.'^''  Put 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  Puleyh  Moral  Philosophy,  written 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  precision,  aud  with  a  studious  avoid- 
ance of  this  phraseology  ;  and  it  will  be  chiefly  lost  to  him.  Ser- 
mons, written  in  this  manner,  are  proverbially  censured,  as  being 
by  the  preacher  voluntarily  made  useless  to  his  audience. 

But  what  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  by  in- 
structions, delivered  in  language,  which  he  cannot  understand  ? 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  upon  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  I  derive  the  following 

^  REMARK. 

How  totally  superior  is  the  manner  of  instruction,  adopted  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  that,  which  is  found  in  books  of  philosophy  .^ 

The  instructions,  and  precepts,  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  com- 
municated to  us  as  the  instructions  of  that  Being,  who  alone  under' 
stands  the  real  system  of  moral  truth. 

As  God  perfectly  knows  every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  subject; 
he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  prescribe  every  rule  of  human  faith  and 
practice.  As  he  knows  all  his  own  determinations ;  he  is  per- 
fectly prepared  to  declare  the  manner,  in  which  he  will  regard 
every  thought  and  action  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  the  manner,  in 
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which  each  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  him  in  the  future  pe- 
riods of  our  being. 

In  the  Bible,  also,  these  instructions  are  exhibited  as  being  given 
by  Him,  who  can  prevent,  or  accomplish,  whatever  he  pleases.  Of 
course,  whatever  he  declares  will  be  found  true.  Every  threat- 
ening will  be  executed  ;  and  every  promise  fulfilled  :  and  both,  in 
the  very  manner  announced.  Whatever  God  designs  will  exist 
in  its  proper  time,  and  place.  Whatever  he  declares,  or  requires, 
will,  therefore,  harmonize  with  every  thing  which  has  taken  place, 
or  is  to  take  place  hereafter  ;  with  all  that  exists  in  this  world, 
and  in  every  other  world  ;  with  the  events  of  time,  and  with  those 
of  eternity.  No  event  will  be  unexpected;  no  design  disappoint- 
ed; and  no  declaration  fail  of  a  complete  accomplishment. 

At  the  same  time,  these  instructions  are  given  in  the  best  Manner, 
The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  plain  language  of  common 
sense  ;  the  customary  language  of  man  ;  the  language,  which  God 
formed  him  to  speak  and  to  understand.  In  this  language  the 
doctrines,  precepts  and  ordinances,  are  delivered  in  short  and 
simple  rules,  and  obvious  declarations ;  easily  comprehended, 
easily  remembered,  and  easily  applied.  By  themselves  they  are 
far  more  evident,  than  the  parts  of  a  philosophical  system  ever 
were  by  the  aid  of  any  arguments,  which  its  authors  were  able  to 
produce. 

The  Law  of  God,  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart;  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;"  though  so  short,  as  easily  to  be  written  within 
the  compass  of  a  shilling,  contains  more  sound  wisdom  and  in- 
volves more  rectitude,  than  all  the  volumes  of  philosophy,  which 
have  been  written  since  the  world  began. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  it,  or  less  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  Scriptural  system  is  m  a  great  measure  constituted  of 
Facts.  The  gieat  works  of  creation,  and  providence  ;  peculiarly 
the  wonderful  work  of  redemption  ;  the  resurrection  ;  the  confla- 
gration ;  the  final  judgment ;  the  formation  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  forever  ;  are  them- 
selves, when  reduced  to  the  form  of  declarations,  the  primary  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures.  How  much  is  contained  in  this  declara- 
tionof  a  single  fact :  "  For,  while  we  were  without  stren^tb,  Christ 
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in  due  time  died  for  the  ungodly ;"  and  in  this ;  "  Of  his  mercy 
he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Facts  seem  never  to  have  had  their  proper  place  given  to  them 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers.  An  ob- 
server of  human  nature  will  easily  discern,  that  they  are  far  more 
convincing,  as  well  as  far  more  impressive,  than  any  other  kind  of 
evidence,  which  is  applicable  to  moral  subjects.  This  is  not  only 
true  with  respect  to  plain  men,  but  with  respect  to  all  men.  No 
abstract  consideration  concerning  the  Divine  character  has  ever 
had,  or  can  have,  the  same  influence  upon  mankind,  as  the  facts; 
that  God  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Ruler,  and  Judge  of  the  universe. 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  every  man's  bosom.  But  philosophy  knew 
not  these  facts,  nor  any  of  them.  It  conjectured  indeed,  and  then 
doubted  ;  and  then  conjectured  again  :  and  this  was  all,  which  it 
was  able  to  do. 

The  Scriptural  system  is  also  Supported  by  facts  :  the  best  of  all 
evidence  :  that,  which  men  can  most  clearly  see  ;  most  success- 
fully apply;  and  most  powerfully  feel :  and,  indeed,  the  only  evi- 
dence, which  is  felt  at  all. 

All  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  whole  truth.  The  Serif 
tural  system  is  a  Law.  Its  instructions  are  obligatory  rules  of 
faith  ;  its  ordinances,  of  worship  ;  and  its  precepts,  of  moral  prac- 
tice. This  consideration  gives  it  a  weight,  infinitely  ditferent 
from  that  of  philosophy.  Intelligent  beings,  and  men  especially, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  controlled  by  mere  advice.  Of  this  the 
acknowledged  necessity  of  human  governments  furnishes  the 
amplest  proof;  and  has  furnished  it  in  everj^  age,  and  in  every 
country. 

In  the  character  of  a  law,  it  is  promidgated  by  the  proper  Law- 
giver:  the  only  being,  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  or  is  able  to 
prescribe,  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  to  his  Intelligent  creatures. 
All  the  attributes  necessary  as  qualifications  for  this  exalted,  and, 
permit  me  to  say,  stupendous,  employment  of  directing  the  con- 
sciences and  the  moral  conduct  of  rational  beings,  are  inherent  in 
Jehovah.  He,  and  he  only,  possesses  the  knowledge  to  discern 
what  in  all  cases  is  true  and  right ;  the  disposition  in  all  cases  to 
require  it;  the  power  to  demand  it;  and  the  skill,  ability,  and  in- 
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clination,  to  reward  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  beings,  to  whom 
he  prescribes,  are  his  property  ;  made,  preserved,  and  blessed,  by 
him.  Hence  to  judge  and  retribute  their  actions  is  his  proper 
and  undeniable  province.  Conjoined  to  ail  these  things,  he  pos- 
sesses an  exaltation,  greatness,  and  glory,  which  ei  >ure  the  awe 
of  the  bad.  and  the  reverence  of  the  good,  throughout  his  intmense 
kingdom.  What  other  being  can  claim  even  one  of  these  attri- 
butes ;  or,  without  them  all,  can  assume,  but  with  equal  arrogance 
and  injustice,  the  prerogative  of  controhng  the  conscience,  or 
prescribing  rules  for  the  mora!  practice  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  this  law  is  furnished  with  all  the  Sanctio7is, 
necessary  to  enforce  its  requisitions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  enforced 
vpon  such  beings,  as  men.  To  obedience  is  promised  the  favour 
of  God  in  this  life,  together  with  all  the  blessings,  which  can  be 
expected  to  tlow  from  it  in  our  present  state  ;  blessings,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  immortal  life  in  the  world  to  come.  To  disobedience 
is  threatened  the  anger  of  God  in  this  world,  and  endless  perdi- 
tion beyond  the  grave.  These  are  sanctions,  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble import :  such,  as  none  but  God  has  a  right  to  establish: 
such,  as  none  but  God  can  execute.  That  he  will  execute  them 
his  unchangeable  truth  furnishes  the  most  decisive  and  awful  evi- 
dence. If,  then,  prescriptions,  requiring  of  us  virtuous,  and  for- 
bidding sinful,  conduct,  will  ever  be  obeyed  ;  these,  certainly,  will 
ensure  our  obedience. 

To  prevent  us  from  being  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  perplexed, 
and  distressed,  the  Scriptures,  have  distinguished  those  truths,  which 
are  Fundamental,  from  those,  which  are  of  inferiour  importance. 
The  suspense,  therefore,  in  which  Philosophy  leaves  the  mind 
concerning  this  all  interesting  subject,  is  here  taken  away.  The 
promises  of  acceptance,  and  the  threatenings  of  rejection,  are  here 
specifically  made :  and  every  man  knows,  or  may  easily  know, 
what  that  obedience  is,  and  what  that  character,  which  will  cer- 
tainly secure  his  salvation. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Nor  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  subject  hitherto  brouiiht  into  consideration.  7b  sitmers 
the  all  important  concern  is  to  obtain  an  Expiation  Jor  their  sms.  Of 
such  an  expiation  Philosophers  have  never  dreamed.  This  is  a 
part  of  divine  Wisdom,  absolutely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  liv- 
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ing.  But  in  the  Scriptures  such  an  expiation  is  provided,  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  clearest  terms  announced  to  mankind.  It  is  an 
expiation,  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  which  to  cover  the  sins  of 
the  chief  of  sinners,  and  to  ensure  his  acceptance  with  God,  not  a 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  is  an  expiation,  devised 
by  God  himself ;  and,  therefore,  certainly  such,  a?  he  will  accept. 
In  consequence  of  it,  he  exhibits  himself  as  seated  upon  a  throne  of 
grace.,  or  forgiving  love;  and  proclaims  boldness  of  access  to  all 
returning  sinners  for  the  supplication  of  his  mercy,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  _;W<i^cafiow  q/" /«/e.  Without  this  mighty  constituent, 
the  best  religious  system  would  be  lame  in  its  provisions  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners ;  and  inefficacious,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  the  production  of  any  real  good. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  Scriptures  announce  to  us, 
what  none,  but  God,  could  announce,  or  imagine  :  that,  to  counter- 
act the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  obstinacy  of  our  sinful  ha- 
bits, He  has  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  a  divine  and  al- 
mighty Agent,  to  form  the  heart  of  man  anew  ;  to  remove  his  rebel- 
lious disposition,  and  to  implant  in  him  a  spirit  of  allegiance,  and 
duty.  This  is  another  requisite,  without  which  no  religious  sys- 
tem can  be  of  any  avail  to  the  virtue  or  well-being  of  man. 

Here,  also,  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  sin,  are  separated  by 
lines  of  distinction,  so  broad  and  so  clear,  as  not  to  be  unobserved  or 
mistaken,  unless  from  choice.  Systems  of  philosophy  have  been 
endlessly  various  and  contradictory.  The  errors  of  the  same  phi- 
losopher are  perpetually  blended  with  whatever  truths  he  com- 
municates;  the  precepts  which  enjoin  virtue,  with  those  which 
sanction  vice.  All  these,  also,  are  attended  with  exactly  the 
same  authority,  and  with  substantially  the  same  arguments.  One 
philosophical  system,  also,  possesses  exactly  the  same  authority, 
and  substantially  the  same  evidence,  as  another:  that,  which 
contradicts,  as  that  which  is  coi»tradicted.  What  plain  man,  nay 
what  man  of  learning,  can  here  di^-tinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ; 
moral  precepts  from  immoral;  virtue  from  sin. 

Infinitely  distant  from  :ill  this,  the  scheme  of  the  Bible  is  but 
one.  One  living  and  inie  God  is  the  foundation  of  it ;  laid  by 
every  writer,  ana  on  every  page.     Obedience  to  him  is  a  single. 
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indivisible  thing :  the  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*  The 
atonement  is  one.  The  character,  to  which  the  blessings  of  it 
are  given,  is  one.  The  salvation,  promised,  is  one.  Amid  the 
endless  varieties  of  instruciiun,  precept,  and  promise  ;  of  admo- 
nition, reproof,  and  threatenit^g ;  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  a 
single  scheme  runs  througti  the  whole  volume ;  and  is  adopted 
with  absolute  exactness  by  every  wiiter.  Hence  the  way  of  holi- 
ness becomes  a  highway  :  and  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  need 
7iot  err  therein. 

Finally,  the  Scriptures  contain  Examples  of  real  Virtue  ;  which 
in  the  happiest  manner  elucidate  and  enforce  the  nature  and  the 
importance  of  obedience  to  God.  They  elucidate  these  things 
by  showing,  that  virtue  has  in  fact  existed  in  this  sinful  world. 
Such  is  the  exhibition  given  of  them,  that  no  person,  who  reads 
it,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  examples,  which  are  present- 
ed to  our  view,  were  possessed  of  real  piety,  or  that  they  were 
genuine  children  of  God.  That  this  was  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham and  Moses,  of  Paul  and  John,  can  be  doubted  by  him  only, 
who  is  resoived  to  doubt  concerning  every  uioral  subject.  This 
fact,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  of  high  moment  to  such  beings  as  we 
are.  With  all  her  boasts,  philosophy  had  no  such  example  to 
give ;  and  was,  at  the  best,  compelled  to  leave  unanswered  the 
great  question  ;   Whether  virtue  ever  existed  in  the  present  world. 

By  these  examples,  also,  are  we  taught  the  Manner,  in  which 
Virtue  operates  in  human  minds,  and  in  the  progress  of  human  life  : 
the  duties  which  it  performs,  the  sins  which  it  shuns,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  believes,  repents,  and  obeys.  The  value  of  this 
instruction  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Whatever  is  done  is  far 
more  clearly  understood,  more  deeply  felt,  and  either  more  faith- 
fully followed,  or  more  cautiously  shunned,  than  that  which  is 
barely  taught. 

In  all  this  the  importance  of  a  virtuous  character  is  evident. 
Still  more  gloriously  is  it  manifested  in  the  Rewards,  to  which  we 
see  those,  who  possess  this  happy  disposition,  regularly  conduct- 
ed. These  rewards  are  immortal,  and  divine ;  transcending 
every  thought  and  every  wish,  which  can  be  formed  by  a  creat- 
ed mind. 
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Among  these  examples  there  is  one,  like  to  which  nothing  ever 
existed  in  the  present  world,  and  nothing  was  ever  formed  by  the 
power  of  human  Imagination.  This  is  the  example  0/ Christ. 
Search  all  the  books,  beside  the  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
written  since  the  world  began  :  and  one  of  those  little  histories 
which  record  this  example,  will  be  acknowledged  by  you,  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  to  exhibit  more  clearly,  and  comprehensively, 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  real  virtue,  than  all  the  immeasura- 
ble mass  of  philosophical  instructions  united. 


SERMON  VII. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD- 


Matthew,  iii.  9. 

And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  '  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father :''  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 
np  children  unto  Abraham. 

The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  Abraham.  God,  thej  thought,  would  never  cast  otf  the 
children  of  his  friend,  and  the  people  of  his  covenant.  Both  the 
existence,  and  the  danger,  of  this  error,  the  Baptist  perfectly  well 
understood ;  and  felt  himself  bound  to  guard  them  against  its  per- 
nicious influence.  While,  therefore,  he  urged  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  repentance  to  the  remission  of  sins,  he  took  effectual  care  to 
prevent  the  objections,  which,  he  foresaw,  would  arise  in  their 
minds  against  his  injunctions.  For  this  purpose  he  anticipated 
the  reply,  which  they  were  ready  to  make;  and  informed  them,  that 
their  relation  to  Abraham  would  be  of  no  avail  towards  their  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life  ;  as  they  could  not  but  see,  if  they  considered, 
that  God  was  able  of  the  stones,  which  lay  before  them,  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.  This  declaration  plainly  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  which  they  derived  from  this  source;  and  taught  them  irre- 
sistibly, that  something,  beside  their  kindred  to  the  Patriarch,  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  favour  of  God. 

We,  like  the  Jews,  are  prone  to  indulge  expectations  of  future 
good  on  false  grounds  ;  if  not  on  the  same,  yei  on  others  equally 
indefensible  and  dangerous  ;  and,  like  them,  need  to  be  taught  the 
error,  and  warned  of  the  danger.  The  declaration  in  the  text  is 
admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  contemplation  of  it  there- 
fore, and  of  certain  truths  flowing  from  it  by  necessary  inference, 
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can  hardly  fail  of  being  useful  to  us,  unless  we  prevent  it  by  our 
own  opposition. 

The  doctrine,  stripped  of  the  peculiar  language  of  the  text,  is 
evident!)  this  : 

God  is  able  with  infinite  ease  to  create  any  number  of  virtuous 
beings  ;  'and  those,  possessed  of  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  children  of  Abraham,  in  the  language  of  the  Jtzos,  and  of 
course  in  that  of  the  Baptist,  denoted  such  persons,  as  were  within 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  blessings 
of  that  covenant :  In  other  words,  persons,  who,  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal sense,  were  virtuous  ;  and,  therefore,  objects  of  the  Divine 
favour. 

If  God  be  able  to  form  such  beings  of  stone;  he  must  be  equally 
able  to  form  them  out  of  nothing.  This  also,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent, he  can  do  with  infinite  ease.  The  Universe  with  all  its  in- 
habitants he  called  into  existence  by  his  command.  With  a  com- 
mand, therefore,  he  can  summon  into  existence  any  additional 
number  of  worlds.  H^  can  in  the  same  manner  people  them  with 
any  additional  number  of  inhabitants.  Of  the  beings,  whom  he 
has  already  created,  immense  multitudes  are  virtuous.  The 
same  work  he  can  accomplish  again  in  the  same  manner.  Such 
virtuous  beings,  as  he  may  hereafter  create,  he  can  endow  with 
any  supposable  degree  of  excellence.  He  has  alread)  created 
Jlngels.  Certainly,  then,  he  can  create  more  :  and  can  fill  the 
universe  with  thrones,  dominions, principalitits,  and  powers  ;  with 
beings,  exalted  in  their  nature  above  all  our  comprehension  ;  nay, 
of  that  of  Angels  themselves;  beings,  wonderfully  enlarged  in  their 
understanding,  spotless  in  their  disposition,  noble  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  amiable  in  all  their  conduct. 

No  person,  who  has  read  and  believed  his  Bible,  or  who  even 
admits  the  existence  and  character  of  God  ;  will  question  the 
truth  of  these  positions.  Any  attempt  to  prove  them  would,  of 
course,  be  trifling.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  derive  from  the 
doctrine  certain  Ii  ferences,  for  the  sake  of  which  principally  I 
have  chosen  the  text  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  discourse. 

1 .  It  follows  from  this  doctrine,  that  God  was  the  Ultimate  End 
nf  all  his  works.     In  the   language   of    Paul,  All  things  zvcre 
mMde  not  only  by  him.,  but  for  him. 
VOL.   I,  15 
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It  has  been  frequently  thought,  that  because  God  was  from 
eternity  perfect  and  happy,  in  himself,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  made  himself  the  Chief  End  of  his  works  ;  but  must  have 
aimed  supremely  at  the  Happiness  of  his  Creaturee.  Let  me  ask  : 
How  can  creatures,  who  can  be  created  in  any  numbers,  and  oi 
any  character,  by  a  word,  be  in  themselves  of  any  importance  to 
the  Creator  ?  If  they  were  all  to  perish  at  once  ;  the  universe 
might  the  next  moment  be  filled  with  others,  like  them  ;  nay,  with 
others,  unspeakably  wiser,  nobler,  and  better,  than  themselves  ; 
with  beings,  on  whom  he  would  look  with  the  same  or  greater 
complacency ;  and  by  whom  he  would  be  served  in  the  same 
manner,  or  a  manner  more  accordant  with  his  pleasure. 

To  such  a  being,  the  loss  of  all  created  Intelligences  would  be 
no  loss ;  because  it  could  be  ten  thousands,  or  ten  millions  of 
times  more  than  supplied  in  the  number  and  excellency  of  others, 
whom  a  single  word  could  produce  in  an  instant  of  time. 

Of  what  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  any  enjoyment  to 
us ;  if  with  a  word  we  could  recall  it,  or,  if  we  chose,  could  pro- 
duce another,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  of  equal  or  superior  va- 
lue ?  Of  what  importance  would  be  friends,  money,  or  children  ; 
if  by  a  wish  we  could  fill  their  places  again  with  others  exactly 
like  them,  or  with  more  and  better  property,  friends,  or  children? 
But  how  evident  is  it,  that  things,  which  are  of  no  importance 
to  God,  could  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exertions.  To  him 
nothing  could  be  of  great,  or  even  of  real,  importance,  but  him- 
self. All  other  beings,  as  he  declares  in  the  language  of  Isaiah 
concerning  the  nations  of  men,  are  before  him  as  nothing,  and  are 
accounted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity/. 

Hence  himself  must  clearly  have  been  the  supreme  end  of  all 
his  designs,  and  labours.  To  indulge  his  own  benevolence,  and 
display  to  intelligent  creatures  his  absolute  perfection  ;  must  have 
been  the  moving  cause  of  his  Creation,  and  Providence,  through- 
out eternity. 

2.  //  is  evident  from  this  doctrine,  that  the  Providence  of  God 
alike  regards,  and  superintends,  all  creatures ;  the  least  as  truly, 
as  the  greatest. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  Providence  of  God  does  not  ex- 
tend to  particular  men.  nor  to  their  concerns.     Much  less  is  it 
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believed  by  those,  who  make  this  assertion,  that  the  same  Provi- 
dence extends  to  inferior  beings  ;  because  they  are  so  much  more 
insignificant,  and  therefore  are  so  much  more  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Creator. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  doctrine  may  be  proved' 
false  and  groundless  ;  particularly  by  the  consideration,  that,  if 
these  beings  are  too  insignificant  to  be  superintended,  they  were 
really  too  insignificant  to  be  made.  Certainly,  if  it  was  proper 
for  God  to  create  them,  it  must  be  proper  for  him  to  superintend 
them.  The  same  thing  also  appears  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  things,  which  are  done  even  for  the  least  of  them,  are  such  as 
none  but  God  can  do.  His  Providential  agency  is  plainly  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  purposes  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  provid- 
ing their  sustenance,  as  his  Creative  agency  for  giving  them 
existence. 

But  the  doctrine  is  forcibly  refuted  by  the  text.  Sparrows,  in 
the  view  of  the  text,  are  as  truly  important,  and  necessary  to 
God,  as  are  men,  or  angels.  If  angels  were  to  expire ;  or  men 
to  be  annihilated  ;  better  men  and  better  angels  could  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  room  as  easily,  as  one  sparrow  can  be  replaced 
by  another.  Sparrows  were  made  because  God  saw  it  to  be  pro- 
per to  make  them  ;  and  are  continued  and  superintended,  because 
this  also  is  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  assert, 
nor  do  I  at  all  believe,  that  sparrows  are  of  the  same  real  value  as 
angels  and  men.  The  Scriptures  assert  what  is  obviously  true, 
when  they  inform  us,  that  one  man  is  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.  But  God  can  create  men  as  easily  as  sparrows  ;  and 
angels  as  easily  as  either.  Hence,  in  creating  or  superintending 
either,  he  regards  the  propriety  of  the  act  merely ;  and  not  the  ne- 
cessity, or  the  importance,  of  the  being  to  himself. 

Hence,  sparrows  never  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  agency. 
Hence,  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered  by  him;  so 
that  there  is  not  one  more,  nor  one  less,  at  any  time,  than  he  ap- 
points. Hence,  in  a  word,  every  thing  is  created,  and  every 
thing  superintended,  by  his  agency ;  merely  because  he  thought 
it  proper  to  give  and  continue  to  it  such  a  measure  of  existence, 
and  such  a  portion  of  enjoyments.  For  his  pleasure  they  are  ;  (or 
exist :)  as  for  his  pleasure  they  were  created. 
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3.  Jt  is  evident,  also,  from  this  doctrine,  that  such  beings  as  men 
are,  or  ever  were,  are  totally  unnecessary  to  God. 

God  created  man,  as  he  ha?  done  every  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, because  he  s-aw,  that  it  was  good  to  create  them.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  thing  which  in  his  view  was  proper  to  be  done 
by  him  ;  a  thing,  in  which  he  took  pleasure. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ease,  he  could  have 
created  angels,  or  beings  as  much  superior  to  them,  as  they  are 
to  worms  ;  and  those  in  numbers  inconceivable.  Such  beings  as 
men,  therefore,  could  have  no  inherent  importance  in  his  sight, 
which  could  render  them  necessary  to  him  :  and  their  creation 
vi^as  the  result,  not  of  their  worth,  but  of  his  pleasure.  Of  every 
stone  on  this  globe  he  could  have  raised  up  a  child  unto  Abraham  ; 
a  virtuous  being  ;  who  would  have  served  him  forever  in  an  accep- 
table manner,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Thus  he  might 
have  filled  the  world  with  beings,  incomparably  better  than  men, 
although  Adam,  and  his  race,  had  never  existed. 

4.  When  men  had  apostatized  from  God,  it  was  not  from  their 
importance,  nor  because  they  were  necessary  to  him,  that  God  re- 
stored  them. 

Man  now  was  not  only  insignificant  and  unnecessary ;  but  was 
also  rebellious,  sinful,  and  odious  to  his  Maker.  With  infinite 
ease  God  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  race,  and  repeopled 
the  earth  with  beings  incomparably  better.  Every  stone  might 
now  have  been  animated,  and  informed  with  a  virtuous  and  im- 
mortal mind,  devoted  to  his  service,  and  forever  employed  in 
worshipping  and  glorifying  his  name. 

Why  did  he  at  this  time  regard  man  at  all  ?  .Why  did  he  not 
blot  out  the  whole  human  race  from  under  heaven  ?  Why  did  he 
continue  to  raise  them  up  through  one  generation  after  another? 
Why  did  he  preserve  them  from  death,  provide  for  them  suste- 
nance, and  bestow  upon  them  innumerable  blessings?  Why  has 
he  rolled  the  world  around  its  centre  from  age  to  age;  and  caus- 
ed his  sun  to  rise.,  and  ynade  his  rain  descend,  on  such  unjust  and 
unthankful  beings?  Had  he  withdrawn  his  hand,  they  would  all 
have  returned  to  their  original  nothing,  and  have  been  lost  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  universe.  Whence  did  he  entertain 
thoughts  of  mercy  towards  them,  or  any  thoughts  at  all,  except  of 
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virath  and  indignation  ?  Why  did  he  propose  to  forgive,  to  re- 
deem, to  saiiclif) ,  and  to  save,  them  ;  to  restore  them  to  his  fa- 
vour, and  to  bestow  on  them  the  inheritance  of  eternal  hfe  2 
With  a  word  he  could  have  raised  up  an  innumerable  Church, 
consisting  of  wiser,  better,  and  universally  more  deserving,  mem- 
bers ;  all  devoted  to  his  praise,  and  to  each  other's  good.  Fn  this 
way  the  amazing  expense  of  Redemption,  the  humiliation  and 
sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son  would  have  been  spared  ;  and  yet 
the  universe  have  found  no  part  of  its  inhabitants  lacking. 

5.  Hence,  the  work  of  Redemption  flowed  from  the  mere  goodness 
of  God  ;  and  not  at  all  from  the  worthiness  or  the  importance  of  the 
Redeemed,  nor  from  the  fact  that  they  were  at  all  necessary  to  him. 
The  Character  of  the  redeemed  was  of  no  such  importance. 
Antecedently  to  their  redemption,  they  were  merely  apostates, 
and  sinners. 

Their  Number  was  of  no  such  importance.  With  a  word  he 
could  have  called  into  existence  a  number  immeasurably  great- 
er. All  these  might  have  been  sinless.  At  the  same  time  they 
might  have  been  wise,  great,  and  exalted,  beyond  what  either  we 
or  angels  can  conceive. 

The  Church,  therefore,  must  eternally  say,  "  Of  his  own  will 
hegat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth ;"  and  through  eternity  sing, 
"  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
glory."  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sinner  is  sanctified,  and  is  thus 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  and  favour  of  God  ;  he  must  of  neces- 
sity conclude,  that  his  sanctification  has  not  at  all  proceeded  from 
his  own  worth  and  importance.  Worth  he  had  none  ;  for  he  was 
only  a  sinner.  But  if  he  had  had  more  than  an  angel,  God  stood 
in  no  possible  need  of  him.  The  first  stone,  vvhich  he  finds  in  the 
street,  might  with  ntfinite  ease  have  been  converted  into  a  better 
beirtg  than  himself.  Not  for  his  importance.  Who  can  be  im- 
portant to  Him,  who  spoke  the  universe  into  being;  and  who,  if'it 
were  annihilated,  could  call  another  into  existence  in  the  same 
mauuer?  Not  because  he  or  his  services  are  necessary  to  God. 
To  Him,  who  catt  do  these  things,  no  creature  can  be  necessary. 

Thegood  pleasure  of  God  is  the  only  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the 
sanctification,  perseverance,  and  salvation,  of  all  the  redeemed. 
Let  him,  that  glorieth.  therefore,  glory  in  the  Lord, 
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Let  every  sanctified  sinner  feel,  that  he  was  plucked,  as  a  brand, 
out  of  the  burning,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  consumed. 
Let  him  acknowledge  with  wonder  and  praise,  that  it  was  the  arm 
of  mercy  which  saved  him,  when  he  was  polluted  with  guilt;  un- 
der the  curse  of  the  Divine  Law  ;  obnoxious  to  the  anger  of  God; 
an  outcast  from  the  virtuous  universe;  and  an  heir  of  the  endless 
suiferings  of  perdition.  Let  him  remember  and  feel,  that  the 
Being,  by  whom  he  was  saved,  is  himself  perfectly  pure  and  holy  ; 
that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight,  and  that  his  angels  are 
charged  with  folly .  Let  him  feel,  that  this  great  and  awful  Being 
saw  nothing  in  his  moral  character,  which  he  could  approve  or 
love ;  nothing,  which  he  did  not  disapprove  and  hate  ;  that  with 
these  very  views  of  his  character  he  brought  him  out  of  darkness 
into  marvellous  light,  and  rescued  him  from  the  power  of  Satan  un- 
to himself;  that  not  by  zoorks  of  righteousness,  which  the  sinner 
had  done,  but  of  his  own  mere  mercy  he  saved  him  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  to  the 
Tsicked  on  account  of  their  worth  or  importance  ;  nor  because  they 
are  necessary  to  God;  nor  because  of  their  numbers. 

The  things,  which  have  been  already  said  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  former  positions,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this.  If  there  is  no  worth  nor  importance  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  sinner,  in  any  such  sense,  if  he  is  not  in  any  such 
sense  necessary  to  God,  as  to  furnish  a  reason  why  he  should 
be  sanctified ;  then  plainly  these  things  can  yield  him  no  hope 
of  escaping  from  that  punishment,  which  is  announced  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  retribution  of  sinners.  To  every  sinner, 
whose  heart  revolts  at  this  declaration ;  as  not  improbably  the 
heart  of  every  sinner  in  this  house  does ;  it  might  be  a  useful 
employment  to  survey  the  first  stone  which  he  finds  in  the 
street,  and  to  ask  within  himself:  "  Is  that  stone  of  any  impor- 
tance to  God?  But  that  stone  can  in  a  moment  be  changed  into 
just  such  an  one  as  I  am  ;  nay,  into  a  being  transcendently  more 
excellent  and  lovely.  I  can  see,  that  the  stone  is  an  object  of  no 
significance  in  the  Creation.  Were  it  annihilated,  the  universe 
would  suffer  no  loss.  God  sees,  that  I  am  equally  insignificant. 
But  the  stone  is  merelv  a  nes^ative  object:  and  it  has  done  nei- 
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thergood  nor  evil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  odious  to  the  eye  of 
its  Maker.  I  have  done  only  evil ;  and  am  therefore  only  odious. 
It  is  impossible  that  he,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  tc  behold  iniqnity, 
and  who  cannot  look  upon  siu^  should  rei|,ard  me  without  abhor- 
rence. He  needs  not  the  stone.  As  little  does  he  need  me. 
The  stone  is  harmless  :  I  have  hitherto  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
universe  ;  a  blot  on  the  face  of  his  Creation  ;  a  smoke  in  his  nos- 
trils. Should  my  existence  be  continued,  and  with  my  present 
disposition ;  I  should  continue  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his  creatures, 
and  an  offence  to  Him." 

"  On  what  foundation,  then,  shall  I  build  even  a  hope  of  future 
good  ?  Shall  I  conclude,  that  because  he  has  given  me  hitherto 
innumerable  blessings,  he  will,  therefore,  continue  to  give  me 
more  ?  Can  I  believe  that  the  abuse  of  mercies  past  will,  to  the 
eye  of  God,  be  a  reason  for  bestowing  upon  me  future  mercies  ? 
Shall  I  plead  my  ingratitude  as  a  title  to  the  Divine  favour  ?  Shall 
I  allege  the  guiltiness  of  my  past  life,  and  the  worthlessness  of  my 
present  character,  as  a  recommendation  to  Him  who  has  been 
present  at  the  commission  of  all  my  sins,  and  the  omission  of  all 
my  duties  ?  Will  such  a  recommendation  avail  ?  If  not;  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  No,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  and 
say  unto  him, '  Father,  1  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee ;  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  "  I  will 
humbly  and  cheerfully  confess  my  polluted  character,  my  abso- 
lute unworthiness  of  his  favour,  my  desert  of  his  wrath  and  indig- 
nation in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  will  present  before  him  ray  own 
miserable  condition,  and  my  infinite  need  of  his  mercy.  I  will 
urge  the  righteousness,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death,  of  his  beloved 
Son ;  the  atonement  which  he  hath  made  for  sin,  and  the  recon- 
cihation  which  he  hath  accomplished  for  all  returning  sinners.  I 
will  fly  to  the  compassion  of  a  forgiving  God.  I  will  supplicate 
the  renewing  influence  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  If  these  pleas  do 
not  avail ;    I  am  undone." 

"  But  I  will  not  despair,  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow 
to  anger  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  evil.  Who 
knoweth  if  he  will  turn,  and  repent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him? 
He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?     Christ 
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himself  says,  that  he  came  to  seeh^  and  to  save,  that  which  zoas  lost  j 
and  that  he  came,  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repent- 
ance. The  father  of  the  prodigal  bade  his  whole  family  rejoice, 
because  a  son,  who  had  been  dead,  was  alive  again,  atid  after  hav- 
ing been  lost  to  him  and  his  family,  had  been/oM«f/  anew.  Nay, 
the  Redeemer  has  said,  "  There  isjoy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner, 
that  repenteth  more  than  over  ninet}  and  nine  just  persons,  who 
need  no  repentance."  I  am  a  sinner.  I  ma)  be  of  the  number 
of  those,  who  are  called  to  repentance  by  the  Son  of  God.  I  am 
spiritugilly  </cG!f/:  I  may  be  made  alive  again.  1  have  long  been 
lost  to  the  virtuous  universe:  I  may  be  found.  The  joy  of 
hedven  may  be  renewed  over  the  repentance  even  of  such  an  one,  as 
I  am.  Author  of  all  mercies,  hast  thou  but  one  blessing?  Bless 
me,  even  me,  O  my  Father,'''' 

Often  have  sinners  relied  for  future  safety  on  their  numbers  ; 
and  have  felt  as  if  God  would  not  condemn  and  punish  such 
a  vast  multitude.  No  opinion  can  be  more  unsafe,  or  in  its 
consequences  more  unhappy.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  insignificant, 
unnecessary,  and  useless  to  God ;  all  others  sustain  exactly  the 
same  character.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  odious  and  guilty  ;  the 
guilt  and  the.  odiousness  are  only  increased  by  increasing 
their  number.  If  one  is  a  nuisance  to  the  universe;  thousands 
are  only  a  proportionally  s^reater  nuisance.  What  reason,  then, 
can  their  multitude  fun.ish  to  their  Creator,  either  for  continuing 
them  in  existence,  or  for  delivering  them  from  the  punishment 
which  they  have  merited  ?  To  the  imagination  and  the  feelings, 
this  consideration  is  indeed  overwhelming:  but  the  understanding 
is  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  here  been  made. 

Accordingly,  when  the  angels  rebelled,  the  sentence  against 
them  was  not  at  all  relaxed  on  account  of  their  multitude.  The 
deluge  overwhelmed  the  old  world  with  a  destruction  which  swept 
away  the  whole  human  race,  except  the  family  of  JVba^.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  the  plain,  except  Lot  and  his  family, 
perished  in  the  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone  which  was  sent  to  re- 
ward their  wickedness.  Not  an  individual,  in  all  these  cases,  was 
at  all  the  more  safe,  nor  in  any  degree  less  severely  punished, 
because  he  was  accompanied  by  so  many  other  guilty  beings. 
IVby  should  we  expect  this  consideration  to  avail  any  more  for 
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our  safety,  than  for  the  safety  of  the  sinners,  who  in  these  several 
cases  were  utterly  destroyed  ?  / 

7.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  that  Humility  is  the  true  wisdom,  in- 
terest, and  duly  of  man. 

If  we  are  thus  unnecessary  to  God  ;  if  we  are  thus  insignificant ; 
thus  useless ;  thus  guilty  •,  thus  odious :  of  what  should  we  be 
proud  ? 

"  Pride,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  was  not  made  for  man." 
How  strongly  do  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this 
discourse,  support  this  interesting  declaration !  Of  what  shall 
we  be  proud  ?  Of  our  personal  worth  ?  Let  us  remember,  (for 
if  we  do  not,  God  will,)  that  we  are  sinners.  What  to  his  eye 
must  be  the  moral  worth  of  a  sinner?  What,  indeed,  is  that  of 
the  best  of  mankind  ?  Paul,  after  all  the  proofs,  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  favour  of  God ;  after  all  his  benevolent  and  won- 
derful labours;  and  after  all  his  high  attainments  in  piety,  pro- 
nounced himself,  while  writing  with  the  pen  of  Inspiration,  the 
chief  of  sinners,  David,  the  man  after  God'' s  own  heart,  says  of 
himself,  "  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  Of  Job,  God  said, 
'•  There  was  none  like  him  in  the  earth ;  a  perfect  and  an  upright 
man;  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil."  This  perfect 
and  upright  man  said  to  his  Maker,  "  Behold  I  am  vile  ;  what 
shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  vv^ill  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  ab- 
hor myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  Where  could  cither 
of  these  men  have  found,  in  their  personal  character,  reasons  for 
indulging  pride  ?  The  real  worth  even  of  such  men  is  alloyed  by 
multiphed  sins  and  infirmities,  which  render  the  whole  composi- 
tion odious.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared,  that  if  God  should  mark 
iniquity,  no  man  living  could  stand  before  him,  or  be  justified  in  his 
sight.  Plainly  therefore,  the  best  of  our  race  have  no  foundation 
on  which  pride  can  rest. 

Men  of  inferior  excellence  possess  fewer  and  feebler  virtues. 
Of  course,  pride  was  not  made  for  them.  Sinners  are  unpossess- 
ed even  of  these ;  and  not  even  a  single  white  spot  varies  the 
dark  and  cheerless  turpitude,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  their 
character.     Of  what  then  shall  they  be  proud  ?      Of  their  dc° 
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formity,  their  guilt,  their  shame,  or  their  approaching  condem- 
nation ? 

But  neither  they,  nor  those  who  are  better  than  they,  have  any 
room  for  the  indulgence  of  pride.  He,  who  is  wise,  may  indeed 
be  profitable  to  himself:  But  who  can  be  profitable  to  God?  Of 
what  consequence  could  it  have  been  to  this  glorious  and  all-suf- 
ficient Being,  if  the  wisest  and  best  man,  who  ever  lived,  had  not 
been  created  ?  In  the  possession  of  all  his  endowments  and  ac- 
quisitions, and  after  all  his  most  faithful  and  useful  labours  ;  even 
when  he  may  truly  say,  "  In  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chief- 
est  apostles  •,"  he  must  still  add,  "  I  am  nothing."  Even  when 
Paul  is  the  planter,  and  ^polios  the  waterer,  it  will  ever  be  true, 
that  neither  he  who  planteth,  nor  he  who  watereth,  is  any  thing  ;  but 
God,  whogiveth  the  increase,  is  every  thing.  The  best  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  angel,  instead  of  having  claims  upon  his  Maker  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered,  is  only  the  more  indebted  to 
his  Maker,  the  greater  and  more  excellent  his  endowments  are, 
and  the  more  valuable  his  services.  God  only  brings  us  in  debt 
to  him  by  enabling  us  to  serve  him  ;  by  giving  us  a  disposition  to 
serve  him  ;  and  by  furnishing  us  with  opportunities  of  performing 
this  service.  This  debt  is  mightily  increased  by  his  acceptance 
of  our  services.  It  is  immeasurably  increased  by  the  fact,  that  he 
permits  those  who  were  once  rebels  and  outcasts,  to  return  to  his 
service  ;  and  qualifies  them  for  it  by  bestowing  on  them  anew,  in 
the  work  of  sanctification,  a  sincere  desire  to  be  employed  in  his 
service.  Sinners  think  the  service  of  God  a  task ;  a  burthen, 
imposed  on  them  by  a  hard  Master,  and  a  kind  of  dire  necessity. 
No  opinion  can  be  more  false,  or  more  unhappy.  Instead  of  all 
this,  it  is  the  first  privilege,  the  highest  honour,  the  greatest  bless- 
ing, which  he  can  enjoy.  It  will  ever  be  true,  that  "  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart"  of  every  good  man ; 
that "  they  are  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold  ;"  that  "  they  are  sweeter,  also,  than  honey,  and  the  honey- 
comb ;"  and  that  "  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

Away,  then,  with  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart ; 
especially  with  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own  hearts.  Away  with 
our  self-flattery,  our  self-justification,  and  our  self-righteousness. 
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Christ,  although  he  zoas  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thatight  it  no  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God,  yet  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  spirit,  which  he  here  ma- 
nifested, he  has  re  ]uired  us  to  assume.  This  very  account  of  him 
is  introduced  by  St.  Paul  with  these  words,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ."  '•  Take  my  yoke  upon  you," 
says  the  Saviour  himself,  "  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  1  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart."  In  the  world  of  sin,  pride  always  claims,  and 
not  unfrequently  receives,  a  kind  of  honour  from  the  miserable 
sinners,  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  In  the  world  of  righteousness. 
humility  is  always  before  honour ;  and  a  qualification,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  virtuous  minds  by 
which  it  is  inhabited,  and  the  approbation  of  the  glorious  Being 
hy  whom  it  is  governed. 

8.  Let  no  sinner  presume  upon  the  continuance  of  his  life  as  a 
reason  for  his  persisting  in  sin. 

For  what  reason  should  the  life  of  a  sinner  be  continued  ?  Is 
it  his  wisdom  ?  Is  it  his  worth  ?  Is  it  his  importance  to  the 
Divine  kingdom?  Is  it,  that  God  needs  his  services?  Is  it, 
that  he  renders  any  services  to  God?  Is  it,  that  he  labours 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  universe  ?  How  obviously  must  all 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  negative !  But  if  he  nei- 
ther pleases,  obeys,  nor  glorifies,  his  Maker ;  nor  does  good 
to  his  fellow-creatures ;  what  reason  can  he  possibly  allege, 
why  his  life  should  be  prolonged  ?  Were  he  annihilated  ;  or 
swept  into  the  pit  of  destruction;  the  universe,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing an  injury  or  experiencing  a  loss,  would,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  only  be  delivered  from  a  nuisance.  Even  were  the 
loss  real,  it  could  be  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  by  a  word. 
In  his  stead  might  rise  up  a  child  of  Abraham;  a  Paul j  an 
Angel. 

Can  even  the  sinner  infatuated  as  he  is,  can  any  sinner  in  this 
house,  seriously  believe,  that  God  will  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
life,  merely  to  give  him  additional  opportunities  of  persisting  in 
his  obstinacy  and  impiety,  his  ingratitude  and  rebellion  ?  Can 
He,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  be  induced  to 
lengthen  out  the  days  of  an  apostate,  that  he  may  anew  disho- 
nour his  Maker ;  crucify  his  Redeemer  afresh  :  and  do  more  and 
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more  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  Can  Jehovah  be  pleased  to 
hear  his  glorious  and  fearful  name  profaned  by  a  human  tongue  ? 
Can  He  look  with  a  smile  upon  reiterated  falsehood,  fraud,  and 
injustice,  practised  by  one  human  being  upon  another  ?  Can  the 
foul  retreats  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness,  be  objects  of 
his  complacency  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  belireve,  that  He  will 
avenge  himself  of  such  adversaries  to  his  character,  law,  and  go- 
vernment ;  and  wipe  them  as  a  blot  out  of  His  Creation  ? 

But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  sinner  has  no  reason  to  des- 
pair of  the  mercy  of  God.     The  work  of  saving  them  that  were  lost 
was  not  begun,  without  the  most  ample  view  of  its  wisdom  and 
propriety.     God  did  not  send  his  Son,  to  live  a  life  of  humilia- 
tion in  this  miserable  world,  and  to  die  the  accursed  death,  without 
counting  the  cost.     He  did  not  send  his  Spirit,  to  sanctify  the 
polluted  soul  of  man,  and  to  wash  the  rebel  in  the  blood  which 
cleansethfrom  all  sin,  without  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  whole 
nature   and   absolute  propriety  of  this   stupendous  transaction. 
Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  the  gifts,  and  calling,  of  God  are  with- 
out  repentance.     From  the  Beginning  to  the  present  time  he  has 
gone  on  giving  his  renewing  and  purifying  grace  to  just  such  sin- 
ners, and  calling  them  into  his  kingdom  ;  and  has  never  once  re- 
pented, that  he  began  the  work ;  nor  for  a  moment  intermitted 
its  continuance.     Turn  your  eyes  to  the  heavenly  world ;  and 
you  will  there  find  millions  of  just  such  sinners  walking  in  the 
light  of  eternal  day.     There  you  will  find  David,  once  an  adul- 
terer and  a  murderer.     There  you  will  find  Paul,  once  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.     There  you  will  find  Peter,  who  denied 
his  Master,  and  perjured  himself.     There  you  will  find  an  end- 
less multitude  more,  whose  sins,  drawn  out  in  order  and  displayed 
in  their  proper  colours,  would  overwhelm  you  as  well  as  them  with 
amazement  and  horror.      But  they  are  washed  ;  they  are  sancti- 
fied ^  they  are  justified  j  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God. 

With  this  wonderful  object  before  him,  what  sinner  can  ra- 
tionally despair  of  the  divine  mercy  ?  What  sinner  Avill  not  be 
encouraged  to  forsake  his  sins,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance ?  Not  indeed  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own  worth, 
his  importance  in  the  divine  kingdom,  or  any  need  which  he  may 
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suppose  God  has  of  him,  or  his  services;  but  from  mere  grace, 
from  the  overflowing  mercy  and  goodness  of  his  Creator. 

With  this  subject  sinners  usually  begin  wrong ;  and  thence  both 
think  and  act,  in  a  manner  dangerously  erroneous.  Usually,  at 
least,  they  place  all  their  hopes  in  themselves ;  in  something, 
which  they  are  ;  something,  which  they  have  done  ;  or  something 
which  they  have  not  done  ;  their  importance  in  the  Divine  king- 
dom ;  some  goodness  of  character,  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves to  possess ;  or  their  freedom  from  sin,"  existing  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  punish  them  hereafter. 
These,  to  say  the  least,  are  all  mistaken  and  unhappy  foundations 
on  which  to  rest  our  hopes  of  salvation.  The  true  ground  of  a 
sinner's  hope  is  not,  that  he  is  so  good,  or  in  so  small  a  degree 
wicked  5  not  that  he  is  undeserving  of  punishment ;  but  that  G  od 
is  so  willing  to  forgive  his  sin.  On  this  foundation  he  may  safely 
build  his  hopes.  All  else  is  sand  :  this  is  a  rock  which  can  never 
be  moved. 

9.  This  doctrine  teaches  every  Christian  to  feel  and  acknowledge^ 
that  both  his  character  and  his  hopes,  are  all  derived  from  the  Sove- 
reign Pleasure  of  God. 

Look  into  your  hearts  and  lives,  my  Brethren  ;  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  thing  in  them,  which, 
even  in  your  own  opinion,  God  could  consider  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  sanctify  and  save  you.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been, 
any  thing  in  your  character  or  your  conduct,  which  you  are  able 
to  allege  as  a  reason  why  God  should  receive  you  into  his  favour  ? 
When  you  take  a  retrospect  of  what  you  have  been,  or  what  you 
have  done ;  do  you  find  any  thing  by  which  you  would  be  willing 
to  be  tried,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  you  would  be  willing  to 
have  your  allotments  fixed  for  eternity  ?  You  are  undoubtedly 
accustomed,  at  times,  to  examine  the  foundation  of  your  hopes. 
In  such  examinations,  on  what  have  you  reposed  yourselves  ?  Has 
it  been  your  own  righteousness  ;  or  has  it  been  the  merits  of  your 
Redeemer,  and  the  mercy  of  your  Creator  ? 

You  are  often  summoned  to  the  table  of  Christ.  Mark  the  won- 
ders which  it  presents  to  your  view.  Consider  who  He  was,  that 
is  here  commemorated  ;  what  he  did  ;  and  what  he  suffered.  Re- 
member, that  stones  of  the  street  might  have  been  in  your  place  ; 
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animated  with  living  souls  ;  changed  into  men,  better  than  your- 
selves ;  and  now  looking  forward  with  brighter  hopes  of  a  happy 
eternity. 

With  this  affecting  consideration  in  full  view,  let  each  of  you  ask 
himself,  "  Why  was  I  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  cf  God, 
and  live?  Why  was  I  not  a  Heathen,  an  Intidel,  an  Atheist? 
Why  was  I  not  cast  oft  forever  ?  Why  am  I  not  now  weeping  and 
■zuaihng  m  the  blackness  of  darkness  and  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  sing  the  praises  of  for- 
giving, redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love  ?  Why  am  I  permitted 
to  rejoice  in  innumerable  blessings,  vthich  are  past ;  and  to  sup- 
plicate for  more,  and  greater  blessings,  yet  to  come  ?  Why  can 
I  look  forward  to  death,  the  grave,  and  the  Judgment,  not  only 
without  horror,  but  even  with  hope  ?  Why  am  I  able  on  the 
wings  of  faith  to  enter  eternity,  and  humbly  to  expect  as  my  un- 
changeable portion  there  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glo- 
ry .^"  In  answer  to  all  these  questions  you  will  be  compelled 
to  exclaim,  "  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sieht." 


SERMON   VIII. 

GOD'S  WAYS  NOT  AS  OUR  WAYS. 
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For   my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 

my  ways,  saith  Jehovah. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 

than  your  ways  ;  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

Whenever  we  consider,  originally,  a  revelation  of  the  Will  of 
God  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  we  are,  perhaps  always,  prepared 
either  to  discover,  or  to  imagine,  difficulties,  attending  such  a  work. 
That  it  may  be  attended  with  difficulties,  is  universally  admitted  ; 
that  it  must  be,  is  to  my  own  miud  equally  evident.  Of  these  some 
will  owe  their  origin  to  our  disposition,  and  others  to  our  igno- 
rance. The  disposition  of  man  is  evidently  opposed  to  what  must 
be  the  will  of  so  perfect  and  glorious  a  being  as  God,  and 
to  the  duties  which  such  a  being  cannot  fail  to  require.  The 
actual  expressions  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  providence  are,  in 
multiplied  instances,  strenuously  opposed  by  our  race.  To 
question,  to  murmur,  and  to  rebel  against,  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment is  extensivel} ,  as  well  as  plainly,  characterisdcal  of  man, 
and  clearly  congenial  to  the  human  heart.  A  revelation,  dis- 
closing to  us  further  accounts  of  the  divine  pleasure,  ai^d  mak-. 
ing  it  more  distinctly  known,  nmst  accord  wiih  those  parts  of 
that  pleasure,  which  are  discovered  in  creation  and  providence. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  find  fault  with  such  a  revelation.  Nay,  it  ought 
to  be  expected,  that  we  should  murmur  against  it  with  more  di^- 
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satisfaction,  and  oppose  it  with  more  hostility,  because  it  would 
more  distinctly  unfold  the  will  of  its  Author.  If  the  character  and 
pleasure  of  God,  when  seen  imperfectly,  awaken  dislike  ;  the 
same  things,  when  more  fully  seen,  must  awaken  greater  dislike 
in  the  same  mind. 

But  all  the  difficulties,  attending  such  a  work,  do  not  arise  from 
our  dispositions.  Not  a  small  number  of  them  are  derived  from 
our  ignorance.  The  works  of  God  are  filled  with  difficulties  of 
this  nature.  It  is  rationally  to  be  supposed,  that  such  a  revela- 
tion would,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  be  fraught  with  them  also. 
When  things,  which  we  have  not  known  before,  are  revealed  to 
us  ;  the  revelation  necessarily  communicates  various  other  things, 
with  which  those  are  inseparably  connected.  The  things  reveal- 
ed are  naturally  attended  with  the  same  difficulties,  or  at  least 
with  a  part  of  them,  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  God  ;  and  the 
things,  connected  with  these,  and  necessarily  yet  imperfectly  dis- 
closed in  such  a  revelation,  must  involve  more  if  not  greater  dif- 
ficulties, from  the  imperfection  of  the  disclosure.  As  the  field  of 
knowledge  is  boundless  ;  and  as  our  faculties  continue  the  same, 
whatever  the  revelation  may  be ;  our  perplexities  must  increase 
with  every  enlargement  of  its  discoveries.  Every  thing  revealed 
to  us,  must  of  course  disclose,  imperfectly,  many  with  which  it  is 
connected  :  and  our  perplexities  must  multiply  at  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  revelation. 

Accordant  with  this  account,  I  readily  acknowledge,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  prof essed  revelation  of  the  character,  and 
will,  of  God,  There  are  in  this  volume  many  things,  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood ;  difficulties,  which  will  seem  such  to  a  mind 
Avell  disposed  ;  which  will  puzzle  all  readers,  and  leave  most  not 
unfrequently  in  the  dark. 

To  show  that  these  things  are  no  objections  against  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  perplex  those  who  believe 
in  them,  or  hinder  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not,  is  the  design  of 
the  following  discourse.  It  is  my  intention  to  show,  that  these 
difUcult  and  incomprehensible  things  are  things  of  course^  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Should  I  suc- 
ceed in  this  attempt ;  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  difficulty,  which  be- 
comes such  merely  because  we  cannot  unravel  it  or  comprehend 
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its  nature  and  connections,  ought  at  all  to  hinder  our  belief. 
When  the  difficulty  arises  solely  out  of  the  complication  and 
greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  our 
minds  ;  it  can  never  be  an  objection  against  the  doctrine  which  it 
is  supposed  to  embarrass.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  we  are  left 
without  any  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  in  our  present  state. 
Nor  shall  we  be  less  at  a  loss,  at  every  period  of  our  existence. 
In  whatever  degree  our  faculties  may  hereafter  be  invigorated  or 
our  information  enlarged,  it  will  still  be  equally  true,  that  the 
ways  and  works  of  God  will,  throughout  eternity,  be  incompre- 
hensible by  our  minds.  Indeed,  a  little  thought  will  convince  us, 
that,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  which  is  yet 
to  be  known.  All  this  will  to  us  be  mysterious.  The  objects, 
which  are  partially  understood,  will  ever  involve  mysteries  :  and, 
as  these  objects  are  multiplied,  mysteries  will  be  also  multiplied. 

The  thoughts  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  text,  naturally  denote  his 
Plans,  or  Counsels  ;  and  the  ways  of  God,  his  Counsels  carried  into 
execution;  or,  in  other  words,  his  Works,  both  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence. These  in  the  text  are  said  to  be  higher  than  ours  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth :  i.  e.  they  are  immeasurably 
distant  from  ours,  and  incomprehensibly  more  exalted. 

With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  text  de- 
clares the  following  doctrines. 

I.  That  the  purposes,  plans,  and  actions,  of  God,  are  exceedingly 
unlike  ours  ;  and, 

II.  That  they  are  beyond  measure  more  noble,  and  excellent, 
than  ours. 

To  illustrate  these  doctrines,  and  to  derive  from  them  some 
'practical  remarks,  will  be  the  combined  object  of  this  discourse. 

1st.  That  the  purposes,  plans,  and  actions,  of  God  are  exceed- 
ingly unlike  ours  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  evinced  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  character  of  God  with  that  of  ourselves. 

We  are  but  just  introduced  into  existence.  Our  powers  are 
feeble,  and  very  limited.  Our  knowledge  is  scarcely  begun  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  is  mingled  with  many  errors.  The  constitution, 
by  which  we  hold  our  present  life,  is  absolutely  dependent,  frail, 
crushed  before  the  moth,  and  hastening  to  the  grave.  We  are  also 
sinful  creatures.     Our  disposition  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  will  of 
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our  Creator.  What  he  chooses  we  dishke  :  what  he  commands 
we  refuse.  His  conduct  we  arraign  :  and  against  his  government 
we  rebel. 

God,  on  the  contrary,  is  infinitely  great,  wise,  and  good.  All 
things  possible,  and  actual,  are  perfectly  seen,  and  known,  by  his 
Omniscient  eye  :  all  actual  thnigs  he  has  done  :  all  possible  things 
he  can  do.  Hrs  moral  character  is  infinitely  perfect  5  the  sum  af 
all  wisdom,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth.  From  this 
character  are  derived  his  law  and  his  government ;  both  perfect 
like  himself;  both  aiming  at  the  best  ends,  and  accomplishing 
them  in  the  best  manner;  both  requiring  the  best  conduct,  and 
claiming  for  their  Author  the  supreme  adoration,  confidence,  and 
love,  of  all  Intelligent  creatures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add.  that  the  purposes,  plans,  and  ac- 
tions, of  beings,  so  totally  unlike,  must  dilier  equally  with  their 
characters. 

2dly.  The  same  truth  is  evident^  also,  from  the  Nature,  and  the 
End,  of  the  purp'jses,  and  plans,  formed  by  God,  compared  rvitk 
those  of  men. 

The  plans  formed  by  ourselves,  are  calculated  for  a  little  spot 
of  earth,  and  for  a  moment  of  time.  Those  of  the  Infinite  mind 
are  intended  to  reach  through  eternity,  and  immensity,  to  com- 
prise all  existence  ;  and  to  include  all  the  actions,  and  all  the 
destinies,  of  the  endless  multitude  of  creatures  which  he  has 
made.  The  consequences,  which  arise  out  of  them  are,  innu- 
merable, and  incomprehensible  to  any  mind,  beside  that  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence. 

Our  own  plans  respect  chiefly,  or  wholly,  ourselves,  and  a  few 
otlttr  beings  around  us,  most  or  all  of  whom  are  our  contempo- 
raries, and  appear  and  vanish  together  with  ourselves.  Those  of 
God  respect,  immediately,  all  beings  which  have  existed,  or  will 
exist,  in  the  immense  of  duration.  The  purposes  of  God,  there- 
fore, are  great,  public,  and  disinterested  :  while  ours  are  little,  in- 
significant, and  selfish.  • 

3dly.   The  same  truth  is  evident  also  from  Facts. 
In  the  first  place.     The  Creation,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is 
exceedingly  different  from  what,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
ctffitrived  or  imagined. 
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That  this  world  is  in  many  respects  unsuited,  in  the  view  of 
mankind,  to  the  chaiacter  of  a  perfect  God  is  unanswerably  cer- 
taui  from  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  it  has,  in 
many  ages  and  countries,  been  urged  as  supposed  proof,  that  it 
either  was  not  created  or  is  not  governed  by  such  a  being.  So 
great  have  the  difficulties,  arising  from  this  source,  appeared  to 
the  human  eye,  that  some  of  our  race  have  denied  the  existence 
of  such  a  being.  Some  have  considered  the  God,  whom  they 
acknowledged,  as  limited  in  his  attributes.  Some  have  disbe- 
lieved the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  some  have  asserted,  that 
God,  instead  of  governing  it,  has  left  it  to  itself;  and  permitted 
every  thing  which  it  contains  to  go  on  without  his  interference. 
For  all  these  opinions  a  primary  argument,  alleged,  has  been 
the.  unsuitableness  of  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  Agent, 
But,  if  it  appears  to  us  unsuited  to  such  a  character,  we  cer^ 
tainly  should  have  contrived,  if  left  to  ourselves,  a  world  of  a 
very  ditferent  nature. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  reflection  will  perceive,  if  he  at- 
tends to  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  is  employed,  no  small  part  of 
his  time,  in  wondering  that  things  around  him  should  have  been 
such  as  they  actually  are.  He  will  also  perceive,  that  very  often 
he  not  otdy  wonders,  but  finds  fault  with  the  state  of  the  creation, 
and  that  in  many  particulars  5  and  questions,  at  least,  whether  it 
was  proper  that  God  should  make  the  world  such  as  it  appears 
to  him. 

Three  parts  out  of  four  of  this  globe  are  ocean  ;  apparently 
useless,  and  lost.  Why  should  so  great  a  proportion  be  created 
seemingly  for  no  valuable  end?  Or,  if  there  be  such  an  end, 
why  should  it  not  appear  to  us,  the  only  beings  within  our  know- 
ledge to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  serious  importance  ? 

Of  the  remaining  fourth  a  large  proportion  is  either  a  region  of 
frost  and  ice,  or  a  collection  of  sterile  sands,  or  a  mass  of  rocky 
wastes,  or  a  ditTusion  of  marshes  incapable  of  cultivation.  All 
these  are  uninhabitable  by  man  ;  and  seem  to  ai»swer  no  purpose, 
worthy  of  a  perfect  God. 

A  great  part  of  the  productions  of  this  world,  also,  are,  appa- 
rently, either  useless  or  noxious.  Animals  in  great  numbers  are 
fierce,  wild,  and  disposed  only  to  prey  either  on  man.  or  on  other 
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animals  of  inferior  strength,  and  much  more  desirable  natures. 
Others  are  stupid,  sluggish,  and  fitted  merely  to  exist,  to  eat,  and 
to  die  ;  of  no  use  to  us,  and  of  little  to  themselves.  Others,  still, 
are  poisonous ;  and  are  onlj  hostile  to  human  comfort,  and  to 
human  life.  Who  would  expect  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  the 
tiger,  the  sloth,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  scorpion  ?  Who  can  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  those  innumerable  insects,  which  infest  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  ;  and  often  diminish  the  happiness,  de- 
stroy the  health,  and  cut  off  the  life,  of  mankind  ?  Why  were 
formed  those  loathsome  reptiles,  which  create  pain  by  their  very 
appearance,  and  by  their  actions  awaken  distress  and  horror  ? 
Why  are  the  regions  of  nature  peopled  by  those  millions  of  ani- 
malcula,  which,  while  they  add  nothing  when  alive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  destroy  his  life  after  they  are  dead,  by  the  pestilen- 
tial exhalations  to  which  they  give  birth  ? 

In  the  vegetable  world,  mysteries,  and  the  perplexities  which 
grow  out  of  them,  are  exceedingly  increased,  both  in  number  and 
degree.  Productions  of  this  class  are  wonderfully  numerous  in 
their  kinds  and  sorts.  Yet  how  few  of  them  have,  during  the 
long  continued  flight  of  ages,  been  discovered  to  possess  any  va- 
lue to  mankind.  How  many  of  them  are  apparently  useless  even 
to  animals  ?  How  many  of  them  are  poisonous  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  discern,  formed  to  no  end,  but  to  destroy  either  comfort 
or  life.  Why  were  they  created  ?  Who  has  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  answer  this  question  ? 

Secondly.  The  works  of  Providence,  are  still  more  strange,  and 
perplexing. 

The  most  perplexing  of  all  considerations  is  the  existence  of 
Moral  evil :  and  whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  immediately 
created,  or  permitted,  it  is  equally  inexplicable  by  us.  Had  we 
been  employed  in  forming  conceptions  concerning  a  scheme  of 
creation,  and  providence,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Infinite  mind, 
we  should  have  certainly  expected,  that  such  a  mind  would  fill  a 
world  with  beings,  who  were  only  virtuous  and  happy.  All  these, 
also,  we  should  expect  to  be  equally  virtuous,  and  e<|na!l}  happy. 
How  distant  from  this  scheme  is  that,  actually  presented  to  our 
view?  The  great  body  of  mankind  are  evidently  and  grossly' 
sinful.     Few.  very  few.  seem  to  be  virtuous   at  all :  and  even 
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these  are  miserably  defective.  The  happiness,  enjoyed  by  man, 
is,  also,  in  a  manner  generally  similar,  contradictory  to  every 
expectation  which  we  should  have  naturally  and  originally 
formed. 

This  subject  will  be  better  realized  by  a  more  particular  exhi- 
bition. I  observe,  therefore,  that  we  should  expect  all  men  to 
knozo,  worship,  mid  obey,  the  true  God  only.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race  have,  in  every  age,  been  ignorant  not  only  of 
the  character,  but  even  of  the  existence,  of  the  true  God  ;  and 
have  neither  worshipped  nor  obeyed  him  at  all.  Heathenism  has 
evidently  predominated  throughout  this  globe  during  most  of  the 
ages  of  time;  and  its  inhabitants  have  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore demons,  men,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  vegetables,  and 
images  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  and  stone. 

We  certainly  should  look  for  an  universal  prevalence  of  Truth; 
both  as  the  object  of  belief,  and  the  subject  of  declarations.  Er- 
ror has  however  been  believed,  and  falsehood  declared,  in  every 
age  and  country,  to  a  degree  amazing  and  portentous. 

In  a  world,  made  by  the  God  of  peace,  we  should  expect  jocace 
to  reign.  War.  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  business,  the  plea- 
sure, and  the  sport,  of  nmnkind. 

Justice,  and  Benevolence,  ought  plainly  to  be  the  controlling 
principles  of  rational  and  immorial  beings.  But  Oppression  has 
in  this  world  been  the  greatest  source  of  misery,  and  the  most 
bitter  theme  of  complairU,  from  the  beginning.  Cruelty  and  In- 
justice have,  to  a  great  extent,  reigned  without  a  rival,  and  ravag- 
ed without  end. 

In  a  world,  formed  by  the  Source  and  the  Author  of  all  perfec- 
tion, we  should  naturally  suppose  that  health  and  plenty  must 
abound.  Famine  and  Disease  have,  however,  in  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  claimed  (he  present  world  as  their  own,  and  swept 
their  millions  to  an  untimely  grave. 

In  a  world,  governed  by  the  Author  of  all  Excellence,  we  should 
expect  the  good  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  wicked,  if  any  wicked 
could  be  supposed  to  exist,  to  be  afflicted  and  unhappy.  How 
different  has  been  the  fact.  How  often  lias  Kt-ro  been  on  the 
throne,  and  Polycarp  at  the  stake  ?  So  different  has  been  the 
actual  state  of  things,  that  even  Asaph  was  well  nigh  overthrown 
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hy  the  sight  of  the  successful  lives,  and  quiet  deaths,  of  wicked 
men  in  his  own  time. 

Half  of  mankind  die  under  five  years  of  age.  For  what  pur- 
pose were  these  innumeiable  millions  created  /  Where  is  the 
philosophy,  which  can  point  out  the  End,  accoiiiplithed  by  their 
ephemeral  existence  ? 

Such  is  a  summary,  and  imperfect,  view  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion aad  prinideiice,  on  ihe  m-.stcrioiis  siJe.  In  surveying  it, 
how  soon  and  how  absolutely  are  our  minds  lost  ?  At  the 
very  commencement  of  our  researches  we  enter  a  labjrinth,  to 
which  there  is  no  clue;  or  launch  upoii  an  ocean,  without  a  bot- 
tom, without  a  pole-star,  and  without  a  ?hore. 

Still,  the  universe  is  the  work  of  God  ;  and  it  is  governed  by 
the  same  God.  Of  these  great  truths  the  evidence  is  complete. 
The  heave,  s  declare  the  glory  oj  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
forth  his  handy-work.  I  Jay  unto  day  ulten  th  speech  concerning  him, 
by  which  his  presence,  character,  and  agency,  are  proved  beyond 
all  reasonable  debate  ;  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge  of 
him^  which  has  forced  itself  upon  the  human  mind  with  irresisti- 
ble conviction,  and  put  even  the  voluntary  blindness  of  Atheism 
to  shame  and  confusion.  The  heavens  above,  ad  the  earth  be- 
neath, unite  their  voice  in  declaring  the  existence  and  the  glor_)  of 
their  Author.  The  sun  and  the  numerous  worlds  which  form  the 
planetary  system,  in  their  appearance  and  their  forms,  their  dis- 
tances and  their  revolutions,  silently  indeed,  but  in  language 
which  cannot  be  misconstrued,  declare  themselves  to  be  the  work 
of  an  Infinite  hand.  In  this  world  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  kingdoms  make  the  same  declaration  concerning  them- 
selves in  the  same  decisive  manner.  A  single  vegetable,  or  a 
single  animal,  unfolds  a  combination  of  power  and  wisdom,  attribu- 
table to  no  mind  less  than  infinite.  The  human  body,  a  world  of 
wonders,  teaches  the  same  doctrine  with  evidence  which  cannot 
be  controverted.  No  skUI,  which  vva?  not  divine,  could  contrive ; 
no  power,  not  unlimited,  could  con-truct ;  a  machine,  so  com- 
plicated, so  mysterious,  furnished  with  such  astonishing  faculties, 
or  fitted  to  fulfil  such  amazing  ends. 

The  Eye,  itself  is  ample  proof  of /Ae  finger  of  God.  What  but 
Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  could  originate  life,  or  pour  it 
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incessantly  tlirongh  its  thousand  channels  ?  Who,  but  Jehovah, 
couid  create  a  Mind ^  and  invest  it  with  the  amazing  powers  of 
thinking  and  choice;  enable  it  to  expand  its  views  into  eternity  ; 
and  adorn  it  with  the  heaiUy  and  giory  of  virtue? 

In  tfn'  Provide nlial  kingdom  the  evidences  of  the  same  exalted 
agency  are  neither  less  iMimerous,  nor  less  satisfactory.  The 
visible  control  of  the  universe  is  a  work,  which  alike  demands 
and  displays  perfections,  incapable  of  limitation.  Both  the  means 
and  the  ends,  when  understood  by  us,  and  so  far  as  they  are  under- 
stood, are  on  the  one  hand  worthy  of  a  God,  and  on  the  other  are 
decisive  proofs  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  God.  The  divine  Wis- 
dom, like  all  other  wisdom,  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  valua- 
ble ends,  and  the  adoption  of  means  happily  suited  to  their  accom- 
plishment. Such  ends,  and  such  means,  are  visible  in  the  circuit 
of  the  seasons ;  in  the  formatii)n  of  food  ;  in  the  succession  of  day 
and  night ;  in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  warmth,  life  and  enjoyment, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  wisdom,  visible  in  these  things, 
admits  of  no  bounds.  The  mind,  by  which  these  were  corjtrived 
and  done,  and  done  uniformly,  with  absolute  ease,  in  all  places 
towards  all  the  beings  it)terested  in  them,  and  without  any 
approximation  to  a  close;  can  plainly  do  every  thing  which  it 
pleases. 

Accordingly,  thinking  men  in  every  age  and  country,  astonished 
at  these  displays  of  transcendent  power  and  transcendent  skill, 
have  pronounced  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God.  Nay,  the  Com- 
mon mind,  at  least  as  universally,  has  drawn  up  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  found  the  footsteps  of  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence, 
wherever  it  has  turned  its  eye.  Could  we  look  through  the  uni- 
verse ;  could  we  understand  the  nature  and  design  of  the  in- 
numerable beings,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the  purposes,  which 
they  were  intended  to  accomplish;  and  their  adaptation  to  these 
purposes ;  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  places  which  they  occupy ; 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  ;  and  the  glorious 
destination,  towards  which  they  are  all  making  a  silent  but  certain 
progress :  could  we  enter  that  eternal  world,  in  which  they  all 
find  their  proper  use  and  consummation  :  there  cannot  be  a  ra- 
tional doubt}  that  we  should  be  equally  satisfied  of  the  universal 
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prevalence  of  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness,  throughout  every 
part  of  his  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 

REMARKS. 

From  this  view  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  works  which  it 
has  accomplished  both  in  creation  and  piovidence,  it  is  evident, 

1st.   That  we  ought,  on  the   most   rational  piinciples,   to   believe 
many  things ,  which  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  unravel. 

A  multitude  of  mankind,  styled  by  themselves  philosophers, 
and  often  so  styled  by  others,  seem  to  have  resolved  that  they  will  . 
believe  nothing,  but  what  they  can  thoroughly  understand.  In  this 
determination,  also,  they  appear  to  glory  ;  as  being  honourable  to 
their  character,  and  a  proof  of  that  mental  independence  which 
mankind  are  so  ready  to  challenge  to  themselves,  and  of  which 
with  not  a  httle  self-complacency  they  so  frequently  boast.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  scheme  of  thinking  is  very  grateful  to 
pride :  nor  can  it  any  more  be  questioned,  that  it  is  disgraceful 
to  our  character  as  rational  beings.  In  the  whole  list  of  those 
who  pretend  to  think  in  this  manner,  there  is  not,  there  never 
was,  a  single  individual,  whose  conduct  through  a  single  day,  or 
even  a  single  hour,  accorded  with  his  professions.  Every  such 
individual  believes,  continually,  a  multitude  of  things  which  he 
can  neither  comprehend  nor  unravel.  Not  one  of  them  can  go  a 
step  toward  explaining  how,  or  by  what  power,  he  thinks  at  all ; 
or  chooses,  or  speaks,  or  moves  ;  or  even  lives.  To  be  consistent 
with  himself,  therefore,  he  ought  to  believe  none  of  these  facts. 
Nor  ought  one  of  these  persons  to  eat,  because  he  cannot  conceive 
how  he  can  masticate,  or  dij^est,  his  food  ;  or  in  what  manner  it 
can  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  life.  No  more  ought  he  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  ;  nor  to  move  his  hands,  or  feet.  If  he  would  act 
consistently  ;  he  would,  instead  of  making  such  attempts,  fix  him- 
self as  a  statue,  or  a  log,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be ;  and 
bid  adieu  to  every  exertion.  In  this  manner  he  would  at  least 
claim  the  praise  of  consistency :  now  he  is  only  a  mass  of  self- 
contradictions.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  or  ridiculous, 
than  professedly  to  adopt  this  scheme  of  thinking,  and  then,  instead 
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of  conforming  to  it  universally,  applj  it  only  to  subjects  of  religion, 
and  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  a  priori,  that  the  works  of  this  incompre- 
hensible Being  must  perpetually  defy  the  investigation  of  such 
creatures  as  we  are.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  extent  of  these 
works  with  the  extent  of  our  minds  will  show  irresistibly,  that  the 
former  can  never  be  measured  by  the  latter.  A  small  part  of  them 
we  may  comprehend,  so  far  as  a  few  particulars,  relative  to  their 
manner  of  existence  and  their  relations,  are  concerned.  Of  the 
nature  of  substances,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  the  nature 
of  causes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  operate  ;  we  know  nothing. 
With  facts  we  may  be  extensively  acquainted,  and  with  the  rela- 
tions of  these  facts  \  and  of  the  beings  by  whom  they  are  originat- 
ed, our  knowledge  may  be  considerable.  Of  the  attributes,  also, 
of  these  beings  we  have,  to  some  extent,  a  just  apprehension. 
Beyond  this  our  minds  are  not  formed  to  advance ;  and  accord- 
ingly have  never  advanced. 

But  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  existence  and  operations  of  such 
beings  as  are  presented  to  our  view,  were  the  refusal  in  our  power, 
would  be  to  determine  that  we  would  employ  none  of  our  facul- 
ties, nor  benefit  ourselves  by  them,  merely  because  they  are  not 
infinite.  An  archangel  might  with  exactly  the  same  propriety  act 
in  the  same  manner.  For,  vast  as  the  powers  of  such  a  being  are,- 
they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
Works  of  God  than  the  faculties  of  man.  To  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  his  employment  throughout  endless  ages  : 
and  the  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  will  perceive  which  is  yet 
to  be  known. 

2dly.  In  every  attempt  to  investigate  the  works  of  God  we  ought, 
originally,  to  expect  to  find  them  widely  different  from  our  precon- 
ceptions. 

We  ought  to  expect,  that  they  will  be  attended,  extensively, 
with  mysteries  ;  that  they  will  be  strange  ;  that  they  will  be  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  that  in  many  respects  they  will  contravene 
our  previous  opinions.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  irresistibly  led 
by  a  perfect  analogy.  All  the  works  of  God,  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  acquainted,  have  possessed  this  character;  have 
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eluded  our  utmost  research,  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
comprehension.  There  cannot  be  a  rational  hope,  that  others, 
with  which  we  are  yet  to  become  acquainted,  will  appear  in 
any  other  manner.  They  are  all  works  of  the  same  God ;  are 
effects  of  the  same  boundless  power  and  skill ;  and  must  therefore 
be  equally  removed  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  understandings. 
This,  then,  is  to  be  universally  presupposed ;  and,  instead  of 
awakening  disappointment,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
course. 

3dly.  When  we Jind  any  works  of  God  to  possess  this  strange  and 
mysterious  character,  we  are  to  believe  them  not  the  less  accordant 
ivith  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Wherever  we  understand  even  in  a  moderate  degree  the  works 
of  God,  they  are  plainly  exhibitions  of  power  and  skill,  immeasura- 
bly superior  to  our  own,  and  of  a  benevolence  equally  transcend- 
ent. Analogy  here  also  perfect  compels  us,  if  we  would  act 
rationally,  to  admit  the  same  conclusion  here,  with  the  same 
universality,  as  in  the  former  case.  Not  a  reason  can  be  given, 
why  we  should  not  admit  the  unknown  works  of  God  to  be  equally 
worthy  of  his  character,  as  those  which  are  known.  Certainly 
such  a  reason  cannot  be  found  in  our  ignorance. 

4thly.  From  these  observations  the  Mecessity  of  a  Revelation  i$ 
evident. 

In  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  are  involved  all  our  duty,  and 
all  our  interest.  Here  we  must  find,  if  we  ever  find,  the  direc- 
tions which  are  to  regulate  our  duty,  and  the  motives  by  which 
we  shall  be  influenced  to  perform  it.  Here  we  are  to  gain,  if  we 
ever  gain,  the  happiness  of  which  our  minds  are  capable;  and  to 
reach,  if  we  ever  reach,  the  destination  of  hitelligent  and  immor- 
tal beings.  But,  that  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  may  be  of 
any  use  to  us,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know  them,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  perceive  in  them  these  directions  and  these  mo- 
tives :  that  they  may  regulate  and  influence  our  moral  conduct. 
Peculiarly  it  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  learn  what 
is  the  End,  which  our  Creator  proposes  in  all  this  vast  apparatus 
spread  around  us  in  the  universe.  Voluntarily  to  coincide  with 
his  designs,  and  with  the  end  which  is  the  consummation  of  them 
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all,  and  to  devote  to  its  accomplishment  dll  our  faculties  and  ef- 
forts, is  all  that  is  intended  by  the  word  Virtue  ;  all  that  will  be 
useful  to  us  ;  all  that  will  be  approved  by  God. 

But,  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  divine  works  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  these  observations,  it  is  evideiit  beyond  de- 
bate, that  by  such  an  examination,  as  we  are  able  to  make  of  the 
works  themselves,  neither  their  nature,  nor  the  end  for  which 
they  were  made,  can  be  understood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  necessary  rules  to  guide  us,  or  the  motives  to  in- 
fluence us,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  In  vain  have  man- 
kind hitherto  attempted  to  find  these  mighty  objects  in  the  book 
of  Creation,  or  the  book  of  Providence,  written  with  any  such 
explicitness  as  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  direct  the  worship,  guide 
the  moral  conduct,  or  unfold  with  sufficient  probability  the  future 
destiny,  of  the  soul.  The  uncertainty  and  the  obscurity  which 
haVe  ever  attended  these  subjects,  must  in  the  same  circum- 
stances attend  it  forever.  Superior  minds  to  those,  which  were 
possessed  by  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  cannot  be  ration- 
ally expected  to  exist ;  nor  superior  efforts  to  those  which  they 
made;  nor  more  enlightened  views  than  those  which  they  form- 
ed ;  nor  juster  conclusions  than  those  which  they  drew.  Yet  how 
imperfect  were  their  views ;  how  false  were  their  conclusions  ! 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  child  must  ever  learn  his 
duty  with  extreme  imperfection  and  extreme  difficulty,  if  he  were 
to  derive  it  solely  from  looking  on  the  fruits  of  his  father's  la- 
bours. How  much  would  he  need  a  direct  communication  of  his 
father's  pleasure,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  that  conduct 
which  would  satisfy  his  demands.  But  men  know  less,  and  in  the 
same  manner  of  investigation  must  ever  know  less,  concerning  the 
pleasure  of  God,  than  a  child  may  know  concerning  the  pleasure 
of  his  parent. 

The  prime  difficulty  in  this  most  interesting  of  all  concerns, 
and  that  which  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  is  to  learn  whether 
God  is  reconcileable  to  sinners  ;  and  if  this  be  possible,  to  learn 
further,  on  what  conditions,  and  by  what  means,  the  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  effected.  As  we  are  all  sinners  ;  these  inquiries  are 
equally  interesting  to  all.     But  on  these  subjects  the  works  of 
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creation  and  providence  return  us  no  answer.  We  are  stopped, 
therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our  investigation  ;  and  com- 
pelled to  return  in  the  anxiety  of  suspense  and  the  gloom  of  dis- 
appointment, to  the  spot  whence  we  set  out. 

5thly.  Should  a  hook,  professing  to  be  a  revelation,  extensively 
contravene  our  preconceptions  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be  / 
such  a  fact  would  not  at  all  lessen  its  claims  to  this  character. 

A  revelation  must  of  course  be  a  work  of  God.  All  the  other 
works  of  God  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  plainly  to  contravene  our 
preconceptions.  This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  their  general  character.  But,  if  all  other  works  of  God  are 
of  this  nature,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  a  revelation,  which 
is  a  work  of  the  same  Being,  should  possess  the  same  nature  also. 
Every  agent  works  like  himself:  and  whatever  he  does  must  be 
expected  to  have  imprinted  on  it  more  or  less  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  profess  them- 
selves to  be  a  revelation  from  God  ;  and  have  always  been  as- 
sailed with  a  multitude  of  objections,  because  they  have  in  many 
ways  not  answered  to  the  previous  opinions  of  mankind  ;  at  least, 
of  the  objectors  themselves.  But,  if  these  observations  are  just, 
every  objection  derived  from  this  source  is  groundless. 

This  subject  deserves  to  be  examined  with  some  particularity. 
I  therefore  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
written  has  been  objected  to  their  authority  as  a  revelation.  .They 
are  partly  historical :  and  the  history,  which  they  contain,  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  a  single  nation  ;  and  extensively  to  individu- 
als of  that  nation.  That  nation  also  was  through  a  great  part  of 
its  national  existence,  and  has  been  ever  since,  distinguished  by 
being  generally  and  very  grossly  sinful :  while  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  individuals,  whose  actions  are  recorded,  sustained  a 
similar  character. 

Another  part  of  these  writings  consists  of  a  Code  of  laws  both 
civil  and  religious.  The  religious  laws  were  neVer  designed  for 
any  other  people,  and  have  long  since  been  abolished.  The  civil 
laws  were,  in  many  instances,  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of 
any  other  people ;  and  were,  therefore,  never  intended  to  regu- 
late their  aflfairs.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that,  thus  far,  both  were 
useless  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Another  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  poetical.  There  are  those, 
who  regard  poetry  as  a  trifling  art ;  claiming  httle  regard  from 
men  of  sense,  and  still  less  becoming  the  dignity  of  Inspiration. 

Another  considerable  part  of  the  same  volume  is  made  up  of 
familiar  letters.  This  kind  of  writing  is  supposed  to  be  much  in- 
ferior in  gravity,  solemnity,  and  dignity,  to  a  formal^  didactic,  or 
philosophical,  work  :  the  kind  of  writing,  which  the  objectors,  if  the 
subject  had  been  left  to  their  determination,  would  have  proba- 
bly preferred  to  every  other. 

Similar  objections  have  been  made  to  the  manner,  in  -which 
certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  written.  Particularly  the  Pro- 
phecies have  been  sometimes  censured,  because  they  are  too,  ge- 
neral and  obscure  /  and  sometimes,  because  they  are  too  particidar 
and  explicit.  The  style,  in  the  view  of  some  individuals,  is  too 
simple^  in  the  view  of  others,  too  abrupt^  and,  in  the  view  of 
many,  too  devoid  of  art  and  elegance. 

Another  source  of  objections  to  the  Scriptures  is  found  in  their 
Doctrines,  Particularly,  multitudes  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
them  because  they  are  mysterious.  Of  this  class  are  those,  con- 
cerning the  Decrees  of  God  ;  the  Trinity  ;  the  Deity,  and  Hu- 
manity, of  Christ;  the  Personality,  and  Agency,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  Incarnation  ;  the  Atonement ;  the  Renovation  of  the 
human  soul ;  the  Resurrection  ;  and  the  endless  Punishment  of 
the  wicked.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  how  nu- 
merous the  objections  against  these  have  been  ;  or  how  often  they 
have  been  repeated. 

The  Precepts  of  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  less  censured;' 
particularly  for  their  strictness,  their  extent,  their  unbending  na- 
ture, and  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  nature   and  circum- 
stances of  man. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  many  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
objections,  and  that  more  might  be  given,  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
move them  out  of  the  way.  It  might  be  shown  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  is 
happier  than  any  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  it ; 
that,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  to  us,  the  doctrines  accord  with 
truth,  and  the  precepts  with  righteousness  ;  and  that,  where  they 
are  mysterious,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  violates  the  die- 
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tates  of  our  reason;  althouj^h  there  are  many  things  which  tran- 
scend the  linnits  of  our  investigation.  To  do  this,  however,  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  not  at  all  inchided  in  nny  present  design.  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  for  my  present  purpose,  that  as  many  of  the 
things  specified  as  the  objectors  please,  shall  be  considered  as 
difficult,  mysterious  and  iiiexpiuabie. 

But  the  objectors  are  bound  to  remember,  and  If  possessed  of 
any  candour  must  willingly  remember, 

First,  Thai  a  Revelation  is  the  ivork  of  God.  As,  therefore,  all 
the  other  works  of  God  are  mysterious  and  inexplicable  ;  it  ought 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  Revelation  must  sustain  the  same 
character.  Should  I  be  asked.  Why.  if  it  is  thus  mysterious,  it  is 
called  a  Revelation,  since  to  reveal  is  to  discover ;  the  answer  is 
at  hand.  It  does  actually  discover  innumerable  things,  before 
unknown  by  man  ;  explains  and  settles  innumerable  more,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been,  as  without  its  assistance  they  had 
ever  been,  obscure  and  doubtful  ;  and  that  it  discloses  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  parts  of  many  other  subjects,  with  respect  to  each 
of  which  the  Wio/e  is  necessarily  incomprehensible  by  us.  The 
parts  revealed  were  necessary  to  us ;  and  are  therefore  revealed  : 
while  that  which  is  unnecessary  is  withheld.  A  Revelation, 
formed  in  this  manner,  is  beyond  a  doubt  all  that  we  need.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Scriptures  have  been  found  perfectly  competent  to 
all  the  wants  of  mankmd,  both  as  a  rule  of  duty  and  as  a  guide  to 
eternal  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  plain  men  have  ever  foufid 
them  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehei^sive,  for  their  own  use  :  and 
none,  but  those  who  were  professedly  learned,  have  ever  been 
troubled  with  these  difficulties. 

Secondly,  Jl  Revelation  is  necessarily  an  account  of  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God,  which  we  every  where  see,  so  far  as  we  see  them 
at  all^  attended  with  many  mysteries,  incomprehensible,  and  inexpli- 
cable. If  then,  a  Revelation  is  to  be  a  true  and  just  account  of 
these  inexplicable  things  ;  it  must  of  course  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  mysterious.  The  very  things,  which  are  the  most 
plain  and  obvious,  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  connected 
with  others  less  plain.  These,  again,  are  inseparable  from  others 
still  more  obscure  ;  and  these  with  others  still  more  remote  froni 
our  investigation.      Wherever,   therefore,  a   Revelation  should 
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stop  ;  such  an  one  T  mean  as  would  be  of  any  serious  importance 
to  us ;  such  an  one  as  would  at  a)l  (iescrve  the  name  ;  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  mysterious:  both  because  it  must  be  an  account  of 
the  character,  agency,  and  works,  of  God  ;  and  because,  from  the 
inseparable  connection  of  things  in  the  created  s}stem,  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  plainest  must  involve  a  partial  disclosure  of  others 
eluding  our  research. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Scriptures  contained  nothing  mysterious ;  they 
would  want  one  proof  of  being  a  Revelation,  What  one  man  could 
completely  comprehend,  another,  for  aught  that  appears,  might 
have  devised.  The  very  mysteries,  objected  to  the  Scriptures, 
carry  with  them  decisive  evidence,  that  they  neither  were  nor 
could  be  invented  by  man. 

6lhly.  Objections  against  a  Revelation  from  what,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, God  ought  to  do,  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  well  as  of  decency. 

"  Who,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?"  Let  me  vary  this  phrase- 
ology, and  ask  ;  Who  can  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
can  be  his  counsellor  ?  Who  can  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  Mind,  boundless  in  its  attributes;  designing  and  acting 
for  immensity  and  eternity  ?  Who  can  tell  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  even  a  minute  part  of  what  he  has  done?  Who,  much 
more,  can  tell  or  even  remotely  conjecture,  what  he  ought  to  do? 

On  these  subjects  to  philosophize  is  folly  in  the  abstract.  They 
are  so  entirely  removed  beyond  our  reach,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  anything  which  can  be  of  any  value.  No  etibrts  of 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  have,  hitheito,  been  able  even  to 
lay  hold  on  them.  Very  many  ingenious  men  have  employed 
themselves,  with  no  small  labour,  in  attempting  to  form  schemes 
of  creation  and  providence  ;  and  in  determining  what  was  proper, 
and  what  was  improper,  to  be  done  by  the  Ruler  of  all  things. 
Unsatisfied  with  that  which  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  they  have 
wished  to  substitute  a  plan  of  their  own  for  that  of  God.  By  this 
plan  they  have  not  only  chosen  to  iiit(  rpret  the  designs,  for  which 
the  beings  and  events,  which  compose  the  great  system,  were 
formed;  but  have  strenuously  insisted  that  their  fellow-men 
should  adopt  this  interpretation.  To  the  same  plan  they  have 
not  only  bent  their  own  creed,  but,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  as- 
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surance,  have  required  the  Creator  to  conform  his  conduct. 
Wretched  philosophers !  Miserable  men !  How  much  more 
rationally,  and  justly,  would  they  have  acted,  had  they  exclaimed 
with  a  man  incomparably  wiser  than  themselves,  "  Such  ktiow- 
ledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  :  it  is  high  ;  I  cannot  attam  to  it.'* 
What  is  it,  that  we  attempt  to  comprehend,  and  explain  ?  The 
thoughts  and  works  of  an  Infinite  mind  :  plans,  filling  eternity 
and  immensity :  a  train  of  causes  and  eiiects,  begun  here  and 
reaching  in  a  regular  chain  through  endless  duration  :  causes  and 
effects,  now  existing,  to  be  explained  by  consequences,  situated 
in  the  remote  regions  of  being.  Who  are  we,  that  thus  resolutely 
enter  upon  this  mighty  task  ?  Worms  of  the  dust.  When  were 
we  born  ?     Yesterday.     What  do  we  know  ?     Nothing. 


SERMON  IX. 


LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  B\ 
THE    GOSPEL.     SERMON  I, 


*%9** 


2  Timothy  i,   10. 

But  is  now  made  manifest  hy  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life,  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
translation,  is  said  to  have  abolished,  death,  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  through  the  Gospel.  The  word,  which  is 
rendered  hath  abolished  is  xaTa^yritfavTog  ;  the  proper  meaning  of 
which  is  to  render  vain  or  ineffectual,  i.  e.  to  deprive  a  thing  of  its 
efficacy.  The  word,  rendered  hath  brought  to  light,  is  (purKfavTog, 
which  signifies  to  illuminate  ;  to  cast  a  strong  light  upon  /  to  set, 
or  exhibit,  in  a  clear  light.  The  words  in  the  original  for  life  and 
immortality  are  ^w»]v  xai  acp&a^cJiav :  life  and  incorruption.  The  life 
here  mentioned  is  unquestionably  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  incorruption  is  an  attribute  of  that  life ;  and  may  refer, 
without  any  impropriety,  either  to  the  body,  or  the  mind,  of  him 
who  will  possess  it ;  or,  with  equal  propriety,  to  both.  In  He- 
brew phraseology,  life  and  incorruption  are  the  same  as  incorrupti- 
ble life.  But  incorruption,  applied  to  this  subject,  is  the  same 
thing  with  immortality.  The  words  may,  of  course,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  be  rendered  immortal  life.  I  would,  there- 
fore, translate  the  whole  verse  in  the  following  manner :  And  is 
now  made  manifest  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  appearing  of  our 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  rendered  death  ineffectual  and 
exhibited  immortal  life  in  a  char,,  strong  light  through,  or  by  means 
of,  the  Gospel.  Death  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  prevention  of 
its  dreadful  consequences;  the  sufferings,  destined  to  follow  it  in 
the  future  world.  These  our  Saviour  has  effectually  prevented 
by  the  atonement,  which  he  has  made  for  sin,  and  the  application 
of  its  blessings  to  all  those  who  believe  on  his  name.  Every  such 
believer  will  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  condemning  sen- 
tence of  the  divine  law,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  immortal  life, 
mentioned  in  this  passage ;  and  the  efficacy  of  death  to  make  i 
him  miserable,  hereafter,  will  be  finally  taken  away. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  text,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  doctrine 
which  it  contains  ;  viz.  That  Christ  has,  in  the  Gospel,  clearly  and 
strongly  exhibited  to  mankind  a  future  immortal  life.  This  doc- 
trine I  propose  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observations,  under  the 
three  following  heads : 

I.  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations  of 
Reason. 

II.  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

III.  //  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained,  by  Christ  in 
the  Gospel. 

I.  Immortal  life  was  imknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations 
of  Reason. 

To  exhibit  my  own  views  concerning  what  is  intended  in  this 
declaration,  I  observe, 

1.  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  believed 
the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  rewarded,  or  punished,  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  impossible,  for  me  to  recite,  here, 
the  various  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  this  subject.  Few 
persons  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  assertion  is  generally  true:  few, 
I  mean,  who  have  read  to  any  extent.  We  can  hardly  take  up 
a  history  of  any  nation,  without  finding  this  doctrine  a  part  of  their 
creed.  The  Savages  oi  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  held  it 
with  as  much  confidence,  and,  I  may  add,  with  as  much  rationali- 
ty, as  the  nations  who  were  more  enlightened. 

In  a  few  countries  it  sfems  to  have  faded  out  of  the  belief,  as  i' 
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has  gradually  been  lost  out  of  the  knowledge,  of  the  inhabitants : 
I  mean,  that  they  ceased  to  believe  a  future  state  of  existence, 
because  they  ceased  to  know,  that  there  was  any  such  doctrine. 
This  is  probably  true  of  the  Caffres,  bordering  on  the  country  of 
the  Hutentots ;  of  the  people  who  inhabit  New  Holland^  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  nations.  In  all  these  cases  the  Doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  through  a  general,  and  extreme,  ignor- 
ance and  degradation.  Wherever  the  doctrine  has  been  known, 
it  seems  regularly  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  people  at  large. 

2.  It  has  also  been  admitted  by  some  Philosophers. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  not,  however,  without  some 
uncertainty  respecting  several  of  them,  and  not  without  some 
qualifications  of  their  opinions,  Pherecydes,  Pythagoras,  Soci-ates. 
Plato,  Gicero,  and  Plutarch^  together  with  some  others.  Several, 
also,  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  held  the  same  doctrine ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  some  whole  sects,  or  perhaps 
more  properly,  by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  who  be- 
longed to  these  sects. 

3.  These  Philosophers  held  very  defective,  and  very  erroneous, 
opinions  concerning  this  doctrine, 

Pythagoras,  it  is  universally  known,  held  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration :  i.  e.  he  supposed,  that  the  soul,  when  it  left  one 
body,  passed  into  another ;  and,  indifferently,  into  the  body  of  a 
man,  or  of  a  brute.  This  opinion,  according  to  ^iodorus  Sicidus, 
he  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  w  ho  held,  that  the  soul,  after 
leaving  the  body,  passed  successively  through  the  body  of  one  ani- 
mal after  another,  in  a  circuit,  occupying  three  thousand  years  : 
and  then  entered  again  into  a  human  body.  When  this  transmi- 
gration was  ended,  Pythagoras  taught,  that  the  soul  became  re- 
united to  the  Deity,  or  Universal  Soul ;  of  whom  he  supposed  it  to 
be  originally  a  part ;  having  been  only  separated,  or  lopped  off'j 
retaining,  through  all  its  various  modes  of  existence,  its  primeval 
nature ;  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  immortal.  At  the 
same  time  he  held,  and,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  must  have 
held,  that  all  animals  have  a  near  kindred  to  man,  and  are  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Socrates  says,  a  little  before  his  death.  "  I  hope  I  am  now  going 
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to  good  men  ;  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me  peremptorily 
to  assert.  But  I  would  certainly  affirm,  if  I  could  affirm  any  thing 
of  this  nature,  That  I  shall  go  to  the  gods.  I  am  in  good  hope, 
that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those,  that  are  dead  ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  said  in  ancient  times,  That  good  men  will  then  fare 
better  than  bad  ones."  Such  men,  as  had  diligently  studied 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  Socrates  believed,  would  go  to  the  gods, 
and  live  with  them  through  their  remaining  existence.  Of  other 
men,  who  were  not  philosophers,  but  who  were  just,  temperate,  and 
useful,  he  taught,  "  That  their  souls  would  go,  either  into  other  hu- 
man bodies,  or  into  the  bodies  of  such  animals,  as  were  mild,  and 
social  •,  ants,  for  example,  and  bees ;  who  maintain  a  species  of 
order  and  government."  The  rest  of  mankind,  he  supposed, 
would  re-animate  the  bodies  of  grosser  animals,  whose  nature  was 
suited  to  their  own. 

Plato  held,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  of  his  master.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  rewards  would, 
hereafter,  probably  be  distributed  to  the  good  and  punishments  to 
the  evil.  He  also  held,  with  Pythagoras,  that  the  soul  was  a 
part  of  the  Divinity,  and    would  be  re-united  with  it  hereafter. 

Cicero  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence ;  and  frequently 
laboured  to  defend  it.  At  times,  however,  he  expresses  himself 
doubtfully  on  the  subject ;  and  at  others,  directly  asserts  the  con- 
trary doctrine.  • 

The  same  inconsistency  is  predicable  of  Epictetus. 

4.  The  Philosophers  supported  their  doctrines  on  this  subject 
with  arguments,  which  were  unsatisfactory  even  to  themselves. 

This  Socrates  and  Cicero  directly  declare. 

Cicero  says  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  arguments,  which  others  had  advanced  concerning 
this  doctrine ;  That,  while  he  is  contemplating  the  subject,  and 
examining  the  arguments,  he  feels  satisfied,  that  the  doctrine  is 
true  ;  but,  that,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  away,  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dream. 

Socrates  expressly  styles  his  view  of  it  ^  hope ;  and  says  ex- 
pressly, that  he  will  not  take  upon  him  peremptorily  to  assert  it.  It 
is  also  evident,  that  both  he,  and  Plato,  very  plainly  rested  for 
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much  of  the  belief,  which  they  had,  on  the  declarations  of  the 
Ancients,  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  arguments  can  be 
produced,  except  such  as  are  ridiculous,  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
of  transmigraiion,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  future  exist- 
ence taught  by  Pythagoras,  arid  borrowed  by  him,  most  probablv, 
from  the  Brahinimc  philosophy. 

These  imperfect  arguments  were  also  greatly  weakened  by 
the  doubts,  which  the  authors  of  vhem  frequently  expressed  ;  by 
the  very  various  opinions  concerning  the  subject  which  they  enter- 
tained ;  and  b)  the  contradictory  opinions  and  arguments  of  other 
philosophers.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their  arguments  had 
so  little  influence  with  their  countrymen,  that  they  scarcely  made 
any  converts  to  their  own  peculiar  doctrines. 

5.  Many  sects  of  Philosophers  denied  a  future  existence  alto- 
gfther. 

Aristotle  says  expressly.  That  "  death  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
things,  because  it  is  the  end  of  our  being;  and  that  the  dead  ex- 
perience neither  good,  nor  evil."  Many  of  his  followers  held  the 
same  doctrine  ;  and  one  of  them,  Diccearchiis,  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  mortal. 

The  StoiCf>  seem  generally  to  have  held,  that  the  soul  survived 
the  body,  but  only  for  a  limited  period  5  those  of  ignora  t  men, 
for  a  little  time  ;  and  those  of  the  wise,  to  the  general  conflagra- 
tion. 

Democritus  and  Epicurus  MvhoWy  denied  a  future  existence ;  as 
did  also  their  followers. 

The  Pyrrhonists  and  Mew  Academics,  acknowledged  nothing  as 
certain  ;  not  even  self-evident  propositions. 

Confucius  the  celebrated  Chijiese  philosopher,  did  not  admit  a 
future  state  ;  nor  does  such  a  state  appear  to  have  been  believed 
by  any  of  his  followers. 

This  extensive  denial  of  a  future  existence  among  so  many  of 
their  learned  men  ;  the  clashing  opinions  of  those,  who  admitted 
such  an  existence;  and  the  clashing  arguments,  by  which  they 
severally  supported  their  own  doctrines;  produced,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  very  unfavourable  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians^  Romans,  and  Chinese, 
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all  of  whom,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  appear  to  have  believed  a 
future  existence,  came,  in  the  end,  generally  to  disbelieve  it. 

The  whole  real  influence  of  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
therefore,  to  weaken,  not  to  establish,  this  doctrine.     Hence, 

6.  The  reception  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  extended,  was,  in  all 
probability,  derived  from  Tradition,  and  not  from  Philosophy. 

Among  the  common  people,  a  future  existence,  and  that  im- 
mortal, has  been  very  generally  admitted  throughout  the  world  ; 
and  apparently  without  a  single  doubt.  It  will  not  be  believed, 
that  men  of  this  description  derived  their  opinions  from  philoso- 
phy. Besides,  this  doctrine  has  been  received  in  innumerable 
countries,  which  philosophy  never  reached  ;  and  in  ages,  long  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  most  ancient  sect  of  Philosophers.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  wherever  philosophy  prevailed,  its  decisions 
had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  belief  of  a  future  state, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  exterminated  it  in  China,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  The  philosophy  of  most  sects  induced  them  to  deny  it : 
that  of  others  led  them  to  receive  it,  only  with  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

Pherecydes,  the  master  o( Pythagoras,  the  first  among  the  Greeks, 
who  wTote  of  nature  and  the  gods,  is  expressly  said,  by  Suidas,  to 
have  exercised  himself  in  the  hidden  books  of  the  Phanicians,  and 
to  have  derived  from  them  his  wisdom  and  Theology. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  call- 
ed the  Jews  Syrians,  and  Phcenicians. 

Jamblicus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  informs  us,  that  that  phi- 
losopher made  a  voyage  to  Sidon,  where  he  conferred  with  the 
prophets,  who  were  successors  of  Moschus,  i.  e.  Moses,  the 
physiologist. 

Porphyry  declares,  that  Pythagoras  went  to  the  Arabians,  He- 
brews, and  Chaldeans. 

Jamblicus  says,  that  he  was  in  Judea,  and  dwelt  in  Mount  Carmel, 

Strabo  declares  the  same  thing ;  and  says,  that  a  priest  showed 
him  the  walks  of  this  philosopher. 

Diogenes  Laertius  also  testifies,  that  he  visited  the  Hebrews, 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserts,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
circumcised,  that  he  might  receive  instructions,  which  he  coulcl 
not  otherwise  obtain. 
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Finally,  both  Clemens  Ahxandriniis  and  Porphyry  testify,  that 
he  derived  the  nnost  excellent  parts  of  his  philosophy  from  Barba- 
rians ;  i.  e.  from  nations,  who  were  not  Greeks. 

Socrates,  as  I  have  already  observed,  declared,  just  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  good  hope  of  something  remaining  for  those 
that  are  dead  ;  and  that,  as  it  had  been  said  of  old,  the  good  would 
fare  much  better  than  the  bad.  Again,  in  his  Apology  to  his 
Judges  he  says,  "  There  is  much  ground  to  hope,  that  death  is 
profitable,  and  that  it  is  only  a  migration  of  the  soul  to  another 
place,  according  to  what  we  are  told.^''  And  again,  "  If  the  things 
that  are  told  us,  are  true,  that  death  is  a  migration  to  another 
place,  this  is  a  much  greater  good."  And  again,  "  Those  who 
live  there  are  happier  than  we,  and  are  immortal,  if  the  thino-s, 
which  are  toldus,  are  true.''''  From  these  declarations  it  is,  I  think, 
certain,  that  Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  arguments,  relied  ulti- 
mately on  tradition,  and  not  on  Philosophy,  to  support  his  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Plato  says,  in  his  Philebus,  »  The  tradition,  which  I  have  had 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  his  essence,  perfections,  and  de- 
crees, was  from  the  ancients,  who  were  better  than  the  Greeks.'' 
This  Philosopher,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  and  Quinctilian,  went  into  Egypt.  Cicero  says  the  same. 
Strabo  says,  he  continued  there  thirteen  years.  Cicero  says,  that 
the  purpose  of  his  journey  to  Egypt  was,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  celestial  speculations  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  St.  Ambrose, 
"  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  things  done,  and  written,  by 
Moses,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  and  the  sayings  of  the  prophets." 
Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  "  he  drew  many  things  from  the  He- 
brew rivulets ;  and  that  whatsoever  he  said  devoutly  of  God,  or 
his  worship,  he  stole  out  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy."  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  calls  him  a  Philosopher  of  the  Hebrews;  and  Mime- 
nius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  asks,  "  What  is  Plato,  but  Moses 
speaking  Greek  F'>  Finally,  St.  Augustine  says,  that  he  learned 
the  Hebrew  language  while  he  was  in  Egypt. 

According  to  Pausanias,  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  from  the  wise  men  of  Sais.  He  himself  says. 
"The  surest  way  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  sou!  is  by  some 
divine  word.'''' 
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From  all  these  facts  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswerably  evi- 
dent, that  these  Philosophers  were  entirely  indebted  to  tradi- 
tionary information  for  all  the  knowledge,  which  they  possessed, 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Accordingly,  this  doc- 
trine was  embraced  generally  by  such  among  them,  as  endeavour- 
ed to  collect  the  traditions  of  the  countries  around  them  :  while 
it  was  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly  denied  by  those,  who  derived 
their  opinions  from  their  own  reason. 

7.  The  immortality,  which  was  actually  believed,  was  m  most 
respects  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  being  received  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  sober  thought. 

The  general  doctrine,  concerning  a  future  existence,  was  this  : 
That  it  was  a  life  much  resembling  the  present,  -where  similar 
pursuits  were  to  be  followed,  and  the  same  enjoyments  repeated. 
Thus,  the  Aborigines  of  this  country  expected,  in  their Snixxve  hap- 
py world,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  region,  where  game  abounded,  and 
might  be  easily  taken  ;  where  they  were  to  be  safe  from  enemies, 
to  find  food  plentifully  supplied,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  ease 
and  sports. 

The  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  generally  the  same  views  ;  com- 
municated, indeed,  with  more  skill  and  elegance,  but  formed, 
substantially,  of  the  same  materials.  Their  future  existence  was 
also  to  be  passed  in  eating  and  drinking,  wrestling,  horse  and 
chariot  races,  singing,  playing  upon  the  harp,  and  other  pursuits  of 
a  similar  kind.  In  all  this,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  there  is 
nothing,  worthy  of  the  proper  dignity  of  a  rational  being ;  nothing, 
which  can  excite  a  single  momentary  wish  in  the  mind  of  a  wise 
and  good  man,  that  his  being  may  be  protracted  after  death.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  both  Socrates  and  Plato 
formed  conceptions  on  this  subject,  of  a  nature  plainly  superior  to 
these.  Socrates  speaks  of  the  soul,  which  gives  itself  up  to  wis- 
dom and  philosophy,  "  as  going,  at  death,  to  that,  which  is  like 
itself;  wise,  divine,  and  immortal  ;  where  it  shall  be  happy ;  de- 
livered from  error,  ignorance,  fear,  wild  desires,  and  other  evils 
incident  to  man  •,  and  live,  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence, 
with  the  gods."  He  also  says,  that  "  those  who  are  virtuous,  and 
are  purged  by  philosophy,  ascend  to  beautiful  habitations,  in  a 
purer  region  above  the  earth."     Plato  also  says,  that  "  the  enjoy- 
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ments,  which  reward  good  men  in  this  Hfe,  are  nothing,  either  in 
number  or  degree,  to  those,  that  remain  for  them  after  death." 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  these  and  some  other  Philosophers 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  itself  from  tradition.  It 
will  easily  be  believed,  that  those,  who  communicated  the  tra- 
ditions to  them,  disclosed  also,  and  of  course,  these  general  ap- 
pendages :  for  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  one  man  should  receive 
from  another  information  of  so  much  importance,  as  that  concern- 
ing a  future  state  of  existence,  and  not  inquire  what  kind  of  a  state 
it  was  to  be  ;  or,  that  the  communication  itself  should  be  made, 
without  involving  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  would 
especially  constitute  its  importance. 

Should  this  reasonable  supposition  be  questioned  ;  it  must  be 
admitted  by  an  objector,  that,  in  these  two  instances,  the  human 
mind  has  risen  above  its  usual  level ;  and  from  other  information 
which  it  had  previously  received,  has  struck  out  several  sublime 
truths,  of  which  we  find  scarcely  a  hint  in  the  opinions  of  any  other 
man. 

8.  At  the  present  time,  such  a  state,  indepcndcnthj  of  Revelation,  is 
felt  to  he  uncertain. 

Revelation  not  only  asserts  the  future  existence  of  immortal 
life,  but  explains  also  its  nature,  propriety,  and  importance,  in  a 
manner  remarkably  clear,  and  wonderfully  sublime.  Enlightened 
by  these  communications,  the  Reason  of  man  comprehends  this 
subject  with  views,  in  many  respects  totally  new,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  than  those,  which  could  be  formed  by  a  heathen. 
The  very  fact,  that  we  have  learned  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  virtue ;  its  worth  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  capacity  of  the  soul 
for  endless  improvement ;  the  existence  of  means,  by  which  it 
may  thus  improve ;  and  the  nature  of  those  rewards,  to  which  it 
is  destined  :  furnishes  us  with  incomparably  more  just  and  expand- 
ed apprehensions  concerning  a  future  state  of  being,  its  propriety 
and  probability,  than  we  could  otherwise  acquire.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  learned  also  from  Revelation  the 
true  character  of  God ;  and  perceive,  that  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  unlimited.  We  perceive,  that  he  has  formed 
the  Universe  to  be  an  immense  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness ; 
and  are  convinced,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  nothing 
,      VOLo  u  20 
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is  too  great  or  too  good  for  liim  to  do.  With  these  views  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  God,  we  much  more  readily  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  state,  than  any  heathen  can  be  supposed  to 
have  done.  Such  gods  as  his  were,  contained,  in  their  character, 
no  decisive  principles,  on  which  he  could  build  any  assurance  of  a 
revival  beyond  the  grave  ;  or  any  such  circumstances  of  that 
existence,  as  might  render  it  plainly  desirable.  Of  virtue,  also, 
his  conceptions  were  indefinite  and  lame.  Still  more  imperfect 
must  have  been  his  apprehensions  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  such  virtue,  as  was  within  his  knowledge,  must  be  re- 
garded by  his  gods ;  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rewards, 
with,  which  it  would  be  retributed  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  modern  astronomy  has  expanded  and 
ennobled  all  human  conceptions  of  tlie  Universe  itself.  With  our 
apprehensions  concerning  its  extent,  and  greatness,  and  import- 
ance, our  conceptions  concerning  the  dignity,  and  destiny,  of  its 
inhabitants  have  become  more  rational  and  exalted  ;  and  we  are 
prepared  much  more  readily  to  admit,  that  they  may  be  designed 
for  immortal  existence. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  question  concerning  this  interesting  sub- 
ject has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  arguments  are  all  arrang- 
ed, and  in  a  sense  learned  by  heart,  by  every  student  of  metaphy- 
sical science.  Little  pains,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  summon 
them  all  up  to  view ;  and  to  see  and  feel  their  whole  import. 

But  with  all  these  advantages,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  being,  as 
soon  as  we  forsake  the  dictates  of  Revelation,  is  even  now 
questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  Almost  every  Infidel  questions 
it ;  by  a  great  proportion  of  them  it  is  doubted  5  by  many  of  them 
it  is  denied.  It  is  incredible,  that  this  should  be  the  fact,  if  any 
arguments  furnished  by  Reason,  clearly  established  the  point  in 
debate.  Infidels  certainly  would  very  readily  admit,  both  the 
point,  and  the  arguments  :  For  then  they  would  be  able  to  meet, 
much  more  successfully,  those  reasons,  which  have  hitherto  unan- 
swerably proved  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

The  arguments,  suggested  by  reason  on  this  subject,  are  derived 
from  the.  general  state  of  providence,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
attributes  of  God.  All  these.  I  apprehend,  are  doubtful  sources  of 
proof  on  this  subject. 
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The  general  state  of  Providence  is  injperfectly  known  by  us. 
Without  Revelation,  it  seenns  impossible  to  determine  what  are 
the  ends,  to  which  the  divine  government  in  this  world  is  directed. 
For  ought  that  we  can  tell,  these  ends  may  be  such  as  are  com- 
pletely answered  here.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show,  that  man  was 
not  created  for  purposes,  which  may  be  sufficiently  useful  to  the 
universe,  and  yet  be  accomplished  here.  Other  beings  wiser  and 
better  than  we,  who,  for  ought  that  appears,  may  extensively 
be  witnesses  of  our  conduct,  may  learn  from  us  such  important 
lessons  of  instruction  and  admonition,  as  may  amply  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  our  creation;  although  we  should  exist,  only 
during  the  present  life.  How  extensive,  how  enduring,  and  how 
beneficial,  the  instructions  may  be  to  beings  of  a  superior  and 
virtuous  character,  which  may  be  derived  from  beholding  the 
endlessly  diversified  follies  and  crimes  of  men,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. For  ought  that  appears,  they  may  be  effisctual  means  of 
retaining  such  beings  in  their  allegiance,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
forever.  Nor  are  we  in  this  case  without  the  aid  of  analogy.  In- 
ferior creatures  appear  to  be  formed  for  our  use :  there  is  no 
proof  that  we  were  not  created  for  the  use  of  other  beings,  supe- 
rior to  ourselves. 

The  nature,  andfaculiies,  of  man  are  commonly  urged  as  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state.  But  conclusions  from  this  source,  also, 
appear  to  be  doubtful.  The  soul  of  man  must,  I  think,  be  an 
uncompounded  substance ;  and  may  have  no  tendency  towards 
extinction.  But  its  continuance  must  evidently,  and  certainly, 
depend  upon  the  will  of  God ;  and  what  that  will  is,  reason  can- 
not divine. 

The  soul  is  also  intelligent;  and  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving, 
and  enjoying,  God.  But  man,  certainly,  is  not  naturally  dispos- 
ed to  do,  and,  independently  of  Revelation,  has  not  done,  either. 
For  what  reason,  then,  can  God  be  supposed  to  prolong  his  exist- 
ence in  another  state,  unless  to  punish  him.  Should  it  be  saidj 
that  there  are  some  men,  to  whom  these  observations  are  not  ap- 
plicable ;  I  answer,  the  best  of  men  are  sinners.  There  is  no 
moral  truth,  more  indubitable  than  this.  But  sinners,  whether 
partially  or  wholly  sinful,  must  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  their 
Creator :  and  neither  merit  any  thing,  unless  punishment,  from 
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his  hands,  nor  can  be  of  any  value  to  him.  No  exception  to  the 
general  conclusion  is,  therefore,  necessary  on  their  account. 

We  are  extremely  prone  to  feel,  that  the  race  of  man  is  too  im- 
portant, and  valuable,  to  be  yielded  up  to  annihilation.  But  we 
know,  although  the  lieathen  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  ki;ow, 
that,  befort  God,  all  nations  are  as  nothing,  and  are  counted  unto 
him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Mankind,  considered  as  ca- 
pable of  being  virtuous,  useful,  and  immortal,  are  capable  of  an 
importance  and  worth  which  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend. 
But  they  are  evidently  not  disposed  to  be  either  virtuous  or  use- 
ful ;  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  valuable  in  the  sight  of 
their  Maker,  that  they  are  only  abominable  and  filthy  ',  hostile  to 
his  designs,  and  nuisances  to  his  kingdom.  Of  what  consequence 
can  such  creatures  as  we  are  be  to  Him,  who  is  able  of  the  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  j  and  who,  if  we  were  blotted 
out  of  existence,  could,  with  a  word,  call  into  existence  an  equal 
number  of  Angels  to  fill  our  places  ? 

From  the  attributes  of  God  no  conclusions  can  be  derived  to 
this  point,  which  will  be  attended  with  either  certainty,  or  satis- 
faction. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  God  is  infinitely  good  ;  and  can- 
not be  supposed,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  rational  creatures. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  attributes  of  God,  independently  of  Re- 
velation, is  derived  ultimately  from  experience.  In  our  experi* 
ence,  and  in  that  of  all  men,  we  find  no  proofs  of  such  goodness, 
as  can  furnish  us  with  any  hope  of  his  future  favour  to  beings  of  a 
sinful  character.  Look  at  the  judgments,  with  which  He  has  ever 
visited  this  guilty  world.  Look  at  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence 
and  the  famine,  the  tempest,  the  earthquake,  and  the  volcano  ! 
Mark  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  miseries  spread  through  the 
world  by  the  rod  of  oppression  !  Consider  the  sorrows  entailed 
upon  mankind  by  toil,  want,  and  disease  !  Behold  death  reign- 
ing with  a  boundless  empire,  and  an  absolute  sway,  over  all  the 
race  of  Adam  !  Go  to  the  cradle ;  and  see  the  infant,  that  has 
just  opened  its  eyes  upon  the  sun,  close  them  again  in  agonies  for- 
ever !  See  half  of  all,  who  are  born,  go,  before  they  have  com- 
pleted five  years  of  age,  to  the  tomb!  Tell  me  now  whether  He, 
who  does  these  things,  can  be  supposed  to  regard  mankind  with 
favour,  when  their  earthly  trial  is  terminated ;  and  whether  we 
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are  not  compelled  to  expect  as  our  future  lot,  either  annihilation, 
or  such  sufferings  as  will  suitably  reward  our  rebellion  against 
our  Maker. 

But  could  we  from  sources  hitherto  unexplored,  or  by  argu- 
ment!? hitherto  unknown,  prove,  that  we  should  exist  hereafter, 
and  that  we  should  not  be  in  the  proper  sense  miserable ;  we 
should  be  equally  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  evince,  or  reasons 
even  to  hope  for,  the  immortal  life  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  a 
glorious  and  divme  immortality,  formed  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
of  enjoyment  and  usefulness,  which  admit  neither  interruption 
nor  limit ;  an  immortality,  suited  to  the  exalted  nature  of  Angels, 
and  to  the  benevolence  of  Jehovah.  At  such  an  immortality 
Reason  never  glanced  her  eye.  Of  such  an  immortality  Hope 
never  dreamed,  even  in  her  most  ecstatic  visions.  The  heathen 
promised  themselves  all  the  future  good,  upon  which  Reason,  in 
her  fondest  indulgence  of  hope,  could  ever  count ;  and  an  Arabian 
waste  is  less  unlike  to  Paradise,  than  their  Elysium  to  heaven. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  was  imperfectly  revealed  m  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

Concerning  this  position  I  observe, 

1.   The  doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 

It  was  revealed  in  a  variety  of  doctrinal  declarations.  For  ex- 
ample :  When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  burning 
bush,  he  said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  This  passage,  you  know,  our  Saviour 
alleges,  and  with  unanswerable  force,  as  proof  of  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  by  consequence,  of 
others  also,  after  death.  God,  we  all  clearly  perceive,  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead ;  i.e.  as  the  word  is  here  used,  of  beings  who 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  of  beings  who  are  conscious,  and  of 
course  living.  Job  also  says,  "  Oh  that  my  words  were  now 
Written  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  ;  that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock  forever!"  viz.  or 
namely,  as  Horseley  informs  us  the  particle,  which  is  rendered /or, 
ought  to  be  translated  ;  "•  I  know,  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  :  and,  after  I 
shall  awake,  though  this  body  be  destroyed  yet  out  of  my  flesh 
shall  1  see  God."     "  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself;  and  mine  eyes 
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shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me."  These  remarkable  words,  which  Job  so  naturally, 
and  earnestly,  wished  to  have  printed  in  a  book,  and  graven  with 
an  iron  pen  in  a  rock  forever,  are  an  extraordinary  disclosure  of  a 
future,  happy  existence.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  declara- 
tions of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  : 
because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  1  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  My  flesh,  also, 
shall  rest  in  hope  :  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Scheol. 
Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy ;  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  forevermore."  And 
again :  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness :  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness."  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  quotations  of  this  nature  any  farther.  These 
passages  are,  perhaps,  the  most  explicit  of  those,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  this  subject. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taught,  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
facts.  Of  Abraham^  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  it  is 
said,  that  they  were  gathered  unto  their  people.  This  phrase  has 
been  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  supposed  to  mean,  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  were  buried  with  their  kindred,  or  ancestors. 
The  supposition, however,  is  plainly  erroneous.  Neither  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Aaron,  nor  Moses,  were  buried  with  any  of  their  kindred. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  buried  with  Abraham.  But  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible language  to  say,  that  they  were  buried  with  their  peo- 
ple. The  word  gathered,  in  these  passages,  denotes  being  convey- 
ed to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed.  In  this  manner  it  is  used  Job, 
xxvii.  19,  "  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered  ;"  in  Psalm  xxvi.  9,  "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sin- 
ners ;"  and  probably  in  several  other  places.  Of  these  persons, 
then,  it  is  directly  declared,  that  God  conveyed  them,  after 
death,  to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed. 

Of  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  is  also  declared,  that  they  did  not  die, 
but  were  translated,  while  living,  to  another  and  better  world. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  is,  nevertheless,  disclosed  im- 
perfectly, even  in  these  passages. 

We,  who  are  in  full  possession  of  the  New  Testament,  look  at 
the  Old  with  eves  very  different  from  those,  by  which  it  was  seen 
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by  the  Jcrvs.  Enlightened  concerning  this  subject  by  the  very 
Tiumerous  and  explicit  declarations  of  the  Evangelical  writers 
we  understand  many  passages,  probably  most,  much  more  clear- 
ly than  the  Jews  could  understand  them.  A  Jew^  reading  the 
passage  quoted  by  our  Saviour  from  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  a  future  state,  might,  neither  unnaturally, 
nor  improbably,  have  supposed  it  to  mean  thus  :  "  I  am  the  God, 
who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  who,  while 
they  were  living  in  this  world,  blessed  them  with  many  and  ex- 
traordinary blessings."  In  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar,  might 
glosses  be  put  upon  the  other  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in 
immediate  connection  with  this,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the 
meaning,  which  seems  to  us  so  clear,  much  less  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, than  it  now  seems,  and  in  the  end  doubtful  and  undecisive. 
Perhaps  (ew  of  us  would  have  thought  this  doctrine  alleged  by 
Christ,  in  the  passage  quoted,  had  we  not  found  it  thus  explained 
by  this  divine  Commentator. 

Of  the  declarations  concerning  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  might  be 
said,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  manner  of  their  exit  from  this 
world  was  a  dispensation  granted  to  them,  as  a  peculiar  favour, 
on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  piety.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
easily  concluded,  that,  although  they  existed  in  a  future  state  of 
being,  other  men,  who  were  consigned  to  the  grave  and  became 
the  prey  of  worms  and  corruption,  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
same  existence. 

Probably  the  Sadducees  and  their  followers,  who  constituted  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  often  men  of 
high  distinction  for  their  understanding,  construed  these  and  other 
similar  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  not  very 
unlike  that  which  I  have  suggested.  However  this  may  have 
been,  we  know,  that  all  these  Jews,  although  universally  acknow- 
ledging the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  absolutely  denied,  that  they  contained  any  evidence  of  a 
future  state.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that  such  a  fact 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  doctrine  of  immortal  Hfe 
been  clearly  contained  in  this  part  of  divine  Revelation. 

On  the  same  arounds  the  celebrated  Doctor   Warhurton  hfi? 
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supposed,  and  laboriously  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  is  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  the  revelation  of  this  doctrine  been  as  explicit  in  the 
Jewish,  as  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
this  learned  divine  would  never  have  even  thought  of  such  an 
opinion. 

From  these  facts  it  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that  the 
disclosures  concerning  the  future  existence  of  mankind,  made  in 
the  Old  Testament,  were  so  far  obscure  and  imperfect,  as  abun- 
dantly to  vindicate  the  declaration  of  the  text. 
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1  Timothy  i.  10. 

But  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel,  . 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  I  asserted  the  following  Doctrine: 

That  Christ  has,  through  the  Gospel,  clearly,  and  strongly,  eX' 
hibited  to  mankind,  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  a  future,  immortal 
Life. 

This  Doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, under  these  three  headrj : 

L  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations  of 
Reason. 

IL  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.      „    . 

III.  It  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained,  by  Christ, 
in  the  Gospel, 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  I  observed, 

1.  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  believed  the 
soul  to  be  immortal ;  and  to  be  rewarded^  or  punished,  beyond  the 
grave, 

2.  That  this  doctrine  has  also  been  admitted  by  some  Philoso- 
phers. 

3.  That  these  Philosophers  held  very  defective  and  very  erroneous 
opinions,  concerning  this  Doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  particularly  recite<i  the  opinions  of  PythagO" 
ras,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Cicero. 
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4.  That  these  Philosophers  supported  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  arguments,  zvhich  were  unsatisfactory  even  to  themselves. 

5.  That  many  sects  of  Philosophers  denied  a  future  existence  at' 
together. 

Of  these  I  mentioned  Aristotle,  and  many  of  his  followers  ;  the 
Stoics,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  their  followers  ;  the  Pyrrhon- 
ists  ;  the  New  Academics  ^  Confucius  the  Chinese  Philosopher,  and 
his  followers. 

6.  That  the  reception  of  the  Doctrine,  so  far  as  it  extended,  was, 
in  all  probability,  derived  from  tradition,  and  not  from  Philosophy. 

7.  That  the  immortality,  which  was  actually  believed,  was,  in  most 
respects,  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  being  received  in  the 
exercise  of  sober  thought. 

8.  That  at  the  present  time  such  a  state,  independently  of  Revela- 
tion, is  felt  to  be  uncertain. 

Under  the  second  general  head,  viz.  That  the  Doctrine  of  im- 
mortal life  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  I  ob- 
served, 

1st.   That  this  Doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  these  Scriptures, 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  quoted  several  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  I  supposed  it  to  be  as  decisively,  and 
probably  more  decisively,  exhibited,  than  in  any  other.  Yet  I 
observed, 

2dly.  And  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  even  in  these  passages,  it 
is  imperfectly  disclosed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  general 
head  of  discourse,  proposed  at  that  time ;  viz.  That  immortal 
life  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained,  by  Christ,  in 
the  Gospel. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  This  Doctrine  is  declared,  without  any  obscurity,  in  a  multi" 
tude  of  passages,  which  cannot  be  denied,  misinterpreted,  nor  mis- 
understood. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  discourse  I  considered,  summarily,  the 
principal  sources  of  argumentation  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  reason  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  showed  that 
they  can  give  rise  to  none  but  doubtful  conclusions.  This,  plain- 
ly, has  been  the  decision  of  all  classes  of  men  ;  as  well  of  those 
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who  have  beheved,  as  of  those  who  have  denied,  the  Doctrine. 
Among  the  heathen  Philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  may 
be  fairly  mentioned,  as  having  reached  the  highest  point  of  discove- 
ry ever  gained  by  the  ancient  Philosophy ;  and  these  three  great 
men  have  clearly  pronounced  their  arguments  to  be  uncertain. 
The  two  former  obviously  placed  more  reliance  on  the  traditiona- 
ry accounts,  from  which  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Doc- 
trine, than  upon  their  own  arguments. 

With  respect  to  modern  times  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
almost  all  thinking  men  have  regarded  arguments  derived  from 
these  sources,  as  amounting  to  no  more,  at  the  best,  than  probable 
evidence.  Among  Deists,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  may  per- 
haps have  been  an  exception.  This  nobleman  announces  to  us 
the  Doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  an  innate 
principle  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  consider- 
ed as  believing  it  to  be  certain.  In  this,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  he  is  alone,  among  those  who  have  denied  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

Among  Christians,  1  know  of  but  one,*  who  has  regarded  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Should  we 
believe  with  this  ingenious  writer,  that  the  soul,  metaphysi- 
cally considered,  is  so  formed,  as  naturally  to  be  immortal ;  we 
must  still  acknowledge,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  its  exist- 
ence may  terminate  at  death,  or  at  any  other  supposable  period. 
Whatever  has  been  created  can  certainly  be  annihilated  by  the 
power,  which  created  it.  The  continuance  of  the  soul  must, 
therefore,  depend  absolutely  on  the  Will  of  God.  But  that  will 
can  never  be  known  by  creatures,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  disclose 
it.  Without  Revelation,  therefore,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
must  be  entirely  uncertain. 

Of  a  totally  different  nature  from  all  these  things  is  the  evidence 
of  the  Doctrine,  furnished  by  Scriptural  declarations.  They  are 
declarations  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  future  destiny, 
made  by  himself;  the  Being,  who  certainly  knows  what  he  has 
determined,  and  has  here  communicated  his  determination. 

The  Gospel,  which  contains  these  declarations,  unfolds  also,  in 
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the  most  perfect  manner,  His  character ;  and  teaches  us,  irresisti- 
bly, that  He  is  able  to  accomphsh  all  things  which  he  pleases  ;  that 
He  has  formed  the  soul  for  immortality  ;  has  promised  to  invest  it 
with  immortal  life  ;  and  is  unchangeably  faithful  to  execute  ail  his 
promises.  The  Gospel  teaches  us,  also,  that  Christ,  who  has 
made,  mediately  or  immediately,  all  these  declarations,  knows  the 
will  and  designs  of  God ;  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  came  to 
our  world  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light ; 
evinced  in  an  unanswerable  manner  the  divinity  of  his  mission; 
and,  therefore,  has  certainly  told  us  the  truth. 

That  these  declarations  are  too  explicit  to  be  denied  ormistaken, 
will  not  be  questioned.  Should  a  single  doubt  concerning  their 
import  exist  in  an}  person,  let  him  read,  even  with  moderate  at- 
tention, the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
and  it  will  exist  no  more. 

2dly.  The  Nature  of  the  immortal  life,  which  is  announced,  is 
also  abundantly  disclosed. 

This  is  a  subject,  about  which  Reason  can  form  no  conclusions, 
except   such  as  are  merely  conjectural.     That  God  is  merciful 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  determined,  at  least  by   minds  enlightened 
by  Revelation,  with  evidence  which  is  sufficient,  and  which,  yet, 
is  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures.     But  no  arguments,  beside 
those  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  will  prove  that  his  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  such  beings  as  ourselves.  The  only  facts,  which 
seem  to  give  even  a  hope  that  the  Divine  favour  may  hereafter 
be  extended  to  any  of  our  race,  are  these  :  Mankind  are  continued 
in  the  world  ;  and  many  blessings  are  regularly  furnished  to  them. 
These  are,  not  unnaturally,  indications,  that  God  has  not  finally  cast 
off  the  whole  family  oi  Adam.     Yet  Reason  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine whether  any  human   being  will  be  happy  in  a  future  world. 
If  this  great  point  were  decided,  1  ask,  when  will  that  happiness 
commence  ?     Where  will  it  be  found  ?     In  what  degree  will  it  be 
enjoyed  ?     Will   it    be  mixed,   or  unmixed  ?     How  long   will  it 
continue?     On  whom  will  it  be  bestowed  ?     To  these  questions, 
Revelation  apart,   no  child  of  Adam  can  return  an  answer.     To 
the   world    where   that   happiness  is    found,    no    inhabitant    of 
earth  has  ever  gone.     From  that   world  no    being  has   visited 
fhis  roelancholy  region  of  sin  and  sorrow.     Tidings,  concerning 
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the  persons  who  dwell,  and  the  things  which  are  done  or  enjoyed, ia 
that  supposed  Paradise,  have  never  been  rehearsed  below  the  sun. 

But  Clirist  has  answered  all  these  momentous  inquiries.  He 
came  from  the  real  world,  where  happiness  dwells  forever.  He 
has  announced  tlt,e  glad  fidings  of  great  joy,  that  every  repenting, 
returning  child  of  Adarn  shall  hereafter  be  happy.  He  has  told 
us,  that  the  time,  at  which  it  will  commence,  is  that  of  our  depar- 
ture. The  place  is  Heaven  ;  the  degree,  unlimited  ;  the  nature, 
perfect ;  and  the  duration,  endless. 

With  the  same  precision  are  we  taught  the  manner,  in  which 
the  happiness  will  be  enjoyed.  The  spirit  of  every  jtist  man  will, 
we  are  informed,  be  made  perfect.  His  sins  and  follies,  the  garb 
of  rags  and  shame  which  he  wore,  while  a  wanderer  here,  will  be 
stripped  oif  and  left  behind,  when  he  commences  his  journey  to 
his  Father's  house.  All  his  worldly  affections,  all  his  earthly  views, 
will  be  buried  in  the  grave.  The  soul,  escaping  from  its  prison 
and  bursting  its  chains,  will  enter  eternity,  possessed  of  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  will  stretch  its  wings  for  a 
vigorous  flight  to  the  celestial  Paradise.  Here  it  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  humble,  foithful  follower  of  the  Lamb  ;  to  have  been 
washed  in  his  blood  ;  to  have  been  renewed  by  his  Spirit ;  and  to 
have  been  fatlhfid  over  the  few  things,  entrusted  to  it  here  below. 
It  will  therefore  be  pronounced  to  have  well  done  ;  and  directed 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  its  Lord,  Henceforth  it  will  be  complete- 
ly sanctified  ;  adorned  witn  divine  beauty  and  loveliness  5  and  in- 
stamped  with  the  perfect  image  of  God. 

Equally  pure,  equally  unmingled  with  error,  will  be  its  know- 
ledge. "  Now,"  saith  St  Paul,  "  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall 
1  know,  even  as  I  also  am  known.  Now,  I  know  in  part ;  but, 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child.  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  reasoned  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  things.  Now,  I  see  through  a  glass,  darkly, 
but  then,  face  to  face."  The  state  of  the  soul,  at  its  arrival  in 
heaven,  is  no  longer  a  state  of  infancy,  in  which  its  inquiries  are 
lisped  to  others  ;  ^AeiV  answers  are  half  understood,  and  doubtfully 
received  ;  and  its  own  reasonings  concerning  them  are  lame,  par- 
tial, and  unsatisfactory.     It  is  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  which  its 
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conceptions  are  strong  and  intuitive  ;  its  communications  instan- 
taneous and  exact  exhibitions  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  its  reasonings, 
whenever  it  finds  occasion  to  reason,  direct  and  decisive.  The 
objects  of  its  knowltdge  will  be,  here,  equally  extended  with  the  uni- 
verse ;  numerous  and  diversified,  as  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed, and  the  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited  ;  and  sublime  and  vast  as 
the  Providence  by  which  it  is  controlled.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scheme  of  benevolence,  begun  with  the  Creation  by  its  glorious 
Author,  and  pursued  through  an  endless  succession  of  dispensa- 
tions, will  be  so  exactly  unfolded,  and  their  perfect  nature  and 
divine  consequences  will  be  so  distinctly  understood  ;  that  all  these 
objects  of  contemplation  will  be  only  delightful. 

In  its  powers  also,  its  capacity,  and  its  energy,  the  mind  will  he 
KfayyeXog  ;  like  an  Angel.  Instead  of  decaying  ;  instead  of  being 
wearied  ;  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  goal  beyond  which  they 
cannot  advance  ;  these  powers  will  be  enlarged  and  invigorated 
forever.  With  such  powers  to  investigate,  with  such  objects  to 
be  investigated  ;  with  such  ample  means,  and  such  efficacious  mo- 
tives, for  investigation;  what  mind,  less  than  Omniscient,  can 
comprehend  either  its  progress  or  its  attainments  ? 

At  the  same  time,  also,  the  End,  the  genuine  effect,  of  all  these 
endowments  and  acquisitions,  will  be,  the  improvement  of  its 
beneficence,  and  of  its  piety.  The  end  of  all  thought  is  action. 
The  real  worth  of  all  virtue  lies  in  being  the  voluntary  cause  of 
good.  Here,  the  real  beauty,  the  genuine  worth,  of  this  glorious 
principle  will  be  completely  manifested.  To  God  the  soul  will 
instinctively  turn,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  under  the  magnetic 
influence  of  that  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection  ;  and,  day 
and  night,  yield  its  reverential  and  rapturous  tribute  of  homage 
to  the  Author  of  all  its  mercic.  The  silent  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
complacency  will  be  wafted,  without  intermission,  to  the  throne 
of  heaven,  from  a  heart,  whose  intelligence  and  affections  are, 
here, first  wrought  irito  a  divine  and  perpetual  harmony.  In  endless 
succession,  also,  will  it  unite  ail  its  powers  in  the  social  Aiithem 
of  heaven,  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and 
ever  ;"  accompanied  by  every  harp,  and  every  voice,  in  that  de- 
lightful world  :  while,  at  each  successive  pause,  the  four  and  twentu 
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Elders  fall  down,  and  zuorship  Him,  that  Hveth  foriver  and  ever  ; 
and  the  four  Living  creatures,  who  are  round  about  the  throne,  pro- 
nounce their  solemn  Jlmen. 

The  same  divine  principle,  the  same  perfect  energy  of  the 
soul,  will  operate,  with  undecaying  pleasure,  in  an  immortal 
course  of  beneficence  to  its  companions,  the  general  Assembly  of 
the  First  born,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels.  All 
these  will  be  mutually  and  intensely  endeared,  as  children  of  the 
one  God;  servants  of  the  one  Redeemer;  the  divine  workman- 
ship of  the  one  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  inhabitants  of  one  house  ;  mem- 
bers of  one  family  ;  engaged  in  the  same  glorious  pursuits  ;  and 
destined  to  the  same  eternal  enjoyments.  Among  all  these  not 
one  sinner  will  be  found  ;  not  a  solitary  cause  of  regret,  not  a  sin- 
gle source  of  pain,  anxiety,  or  fear.  The  face  of  heaven  is  spot- 
ted by  no  stain  ;  its'sunshine  intercepted  by  no  cloud.  Wherev- 
er the  eye  looks,  it  sees  a  child  of  God  ;  adorned  with  his  image, 
and  informed  with  his  excellence ;  beautiful  and  lovely  in  His 
sight,  and  delightful  in  its  own.  AH  the  denizens  of  that  world 
are  friends ;  all  their  intercourse  is  the  pure  friendship  of  the 
Gospel ;  intense  benevolence,  and  unlimited  beneficence,  recip- 
rocated and  enjoyed,  through  ages  which  know  no  end. 

To  the  soul  thus  approved,  sanctified,  enlightened,  will  be  re- 
united, after  the  Resurrection,  a  bo('y  raised  in  incorruption, 
power,  and  glory,  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ;  spiritual  in  its  nature,  attributes,  and  endurance;  and 
thus  fitted  to  become  the  residence  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  the 
means  of  enlarging  its  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment. 

To  complete  this  system  of  good,  we  are  taught,  that  of  its  in- 
crease there  will  be  no  end.  The  individuals  which  compose  it, 
and  the  whole  which  they  compose,  bright,  and  good,  and  glori- 
ous, and  happy,  at  first,  will  be  brighter  and  better,  more  glorious 
and  more  happy,  throughout  endless  ages. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  immortal  life,  disclosed  in  the  Gospel. 
1  shall  not  attempt  to  form  a  comparison  betwixt  this  scheme, 
and  that  of  the  ancient  heathen.  The  distance  is  too  vast;  the 
labour  too  discouraging.  As  well  might  a  comparison  be  formed 
between  earth  and  heaven,  or  between  our  momentary  life  and  the 
immense  of  duration. 
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odly.  Christ  has  disclosed  this  Doctrine  in  three  methods. 

First.  He  taught  it  directly  zoith  his  voice. 

The  declarations  which  he  has  given  us,  to  this  purpose,  are 
multipHed,  express,  and  unquestionable.  See,  for  example,  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  that  of  the  prodigal 
son  ;  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew ;  the 
fifth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  of  John  j 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  other  passages  dispersed  every 
where  throughout  the  Evangelical  History. 

To  feel  the  full  import  of  these  declarations,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  Christ  came  from  the  very  world  where  immortal  life  is 
found,  and  had  dwelt  there  from  the  beginning.  All  things, 
which  were  done  in  that  happy  region,  he  perfectly  knew  ;  and  all 
which  ever  will  be  done.  Nay,  he  is  the  very  person  who  will 
communicate  these  blessings  ;  and  in  these  declarations,  there- 
fore, only  announces  to  us  what  he  himself  will  do. 

Secondly.  Christ  has  disclosed  this  Doctrine  by  his  own  death 
and  resurrection. 

Here,  the  facts,  which  it  involves,  actually  took  place. 

Christ  lived  in  this  world  a  frail,  dying  man,  like  ourselves. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  actually  suffered  death  ;  as  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  blood  and  water,  which  flowed  from  the 
wound,  made  in  his  side  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier.  He 
actually  gave  up  the  ghost ;  was  buried  ;  and  was  gone.  But, 
having  of  his  own  accord  laid  down  his  life,  he  took  it  up  again  ; 
arose  from  the  dead  ;  and  ascended  to  heaven. 

By  these  stupendous  events  mankind  are  taught. 

First.   That  there  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life  ;  a  state  of 
endless  glory  and  happiness.  '^ 

Thirdly.   That  those,  who  are  thus  raised  ascend  to  heaven. 

Fourthly.   That  he  is  able  to  accomplish  such  a  resurrectionfor  us. 

Christ  was  actually  raised  to  immortal  life,  glory,  and  happi- 
ness ;  ascended  to  heaven  with  a  glorified  bod}?,  and  a  mind,  final- 
ly freed  from  those  infirmities,  which  as  our  High  Priest  he  was 
pleased  to  assume.  All  this  he  accomplished  for  himself;  and  is, 
therefore,  able  to  raise  us  to  the  same  hfe,  happiness,  and  glory, 
with  bodies,  and  minds,  resembling  his  own= 
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All  this,  also,  he  has  proved  that  he  will  do.  He  became  in- 
carnate,  lived,  and  died,  for  us ;  and  has  thus  evinced,  beyond 
debate,  that  he  will  do  every  thing  else,  which  is  desirable.  No 
future  labour,  no  self-denial,  can  equal  what  he  has  already  un- 
dergone. His  determination,  therefore,  and  his  faithfulness,  are 
here  written  in  sun-beams. 

The  evidence  thus  presented  to  us,  is  of  the  happiest  and  most 
convincing  kind  conceivable.  It  can  be  understood  by  all  men, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned  ;  and  cannot  but  be  felt  and  realized. 
The  conviction,  effectuated  by  reason,  is  ordinarily  liable  to  much 
misunderstanding  and  uncertainty ;  and  has  little  influence,  es- 
pecially on  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked.  Accordingly,  no  rea- 
sonings on  this  subject  appear  to  have  produced  any  moral  effects 
on  the  minds  of  mankind. 

All  the  evidence,  communicated  to  us  in  these  two  methods, 
has  been  conveyed  down  by  the  Gospel  ;  and  has  been  attended 
by  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  proofs,  as  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  wise  and  good  men,  wherever  they  have 
been  known.  The  more  they  have  been  objected  to,  the  more 
firmly  they  have  been  established ;  because  they  have  been  more 
diligently  examined,  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

Thirdly.  Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  has  also  taught  us  this  Doc- 
trine^ in  a  manner  different  from  both  these.  He  has  exhibited  all 
the  Parts,  and  Reasons  ;  the  propriety,  excellence,  sublimity,  and 
dignity  j  of  this  scheme  of  immortal  life. 

In  this  exhibition  we  are  presented  with  a  new,  wonderful,  and 
harmonious  scheme  of  moral  truth;  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
suited  to  each  other;  and  are  the  proper  constituents  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  glorious  system,  disclosing  with  unrivalled  splendour 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Here,  the  reasons,  on  which 
this  mighty  dispensation  is  founded ;  the  manner,  in  which  im- 
mortal life  is  bestowed  ;  and  the  harmony  of  those  parts,  out  oi 
which  the  scheme  is  formed  ;  present  to  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man  evidence  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fitness  and  agreement  of  all  the  parts  in  a  well  con- 
ducted narrative  ;  the  invention  of  which  is  fairly  pronounced  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  imposture.  At  the  same  time  the  mind 
is  delivered,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  perplexity  which  natu- 
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rally  springs  from  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  nature  of  the 
subject,  as  surveyed  b}  Reason.  The  Gospel  discloses  to  us  the 
great  truth,  that  God  can  forgive  sin  ;  and  the  grounds,  on  which, 
even  roe  discern,  it  may  with  propriety  be  forgiven.  It  shows  us, 
that  such  guilty  bemgs  as  we  are  may  be  sanctitied  5  may  become 
real  penitents ;  and  may  resume  that  confidence  in  our  Maker, 
without  which  our  re-union  to  him  would  be  impossible.  All 
these  things  are  entirely  undiscoverable  without  Revelation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  complication,  vastness,  and  grandeur,  of  the 
scheme,  place  it  evidently  beyond  the  utmost  etibrts  of  human  in- 
vention. 

4thly.  Christ  has  also  taught  us  the  Means,  by  which  we  may  ob- 
lain  immortal  life. 

Had  we  been  informed,  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave  ;  and  that  within  the  Universe  there  are  means, 
by  which,  in  some  supposable  progress  of  events,  some  happily 
directed  series  of  efforts,  we  might  become  possessed  of  this  glo- 
rious privilege ;  and  yet  those  means  were  unrevealed  and  un- 
known ;  the  Revelation  which  we  possessed  would  be  of  no  use, 
except  to  plunge  us  in  anguish  and  despair.  We  might,  nay,  we 
should,  pant,  and  pine,  and  agonize,  to  find  the  path  which  led  to 
the  Divine  possession  ;  but  we  should  agonize  in  vain,  hi  this 
mighty  article,  important  beyond  all  estimation,  reaching  every 
nerve  of  the  soul,  and,  in  such  a  case,  harassing  it  with  delirious 
suspense.  Reason  is  lame,  helpless,  and  useless.  To  her,  the 
terms,  on  which  God  will  bestow  this  invaluable  boon,  are  hidden 
in  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals ;  which,  whether  learned,  or  un- 
learned, she  is  equally  unable  to  open  or  to  read. 

The  only  ground,  on  which  Reason  can  conclude,  or  even  hope, 
that  God  will  admit  any  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  enjoyment  of 
immortal  life,  is,  that  of  pleasing  him  alway.  Whatever  the  cha- 
racter of  God  may  be  in  oiher  respects,  he  cannot  but  choose  to 
be  pleased.  It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  love  those  who 
please  him,  and  hate  those  who  displease  him  :  for  this  is  no  more 
than  to  say,  that  he  is  pleased  with  those  who  please  him,  and 
displeased  with  those  who  displease  him  But  those  whom  he 
loves  he  will  certainly  biess ;  and  those  whom  he  hates  he  will  as 
certainly  punish. 
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If  God  is  a  holy  Being,  he  must  be  pleased  with  holiness,  and 
displeased  with  sin  :  in  other  words,  he  must  be  pleased  with  love 
and  obedience  rendered  to  him,  and  displeased  with  enmity  and 
disobedience.  Plain  and  awful  as  these  dictates  are,  man  has 
neither  loved  him  nor  obeyed.  Hence,  he  is  certainly  displeased 
with  man.  In  what  manner  then  shall  God  become  reconciled 
to  man  ;  or  man  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour?  "  Wherewith 
shall  he  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  himself  before  the  most 
high  God  ?  Shall  he  come  before  him  with  |)urnt-offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?"  Alas  !  his  are  the  cat- 
tle on  a  thousand  hilts ;  and  we  should  only  offer  him  that,  which 
is  already  his  own.  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah  :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ings of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats."  Even  reason  it- 
self, purblind  as  it  is  with  respect  to  moral  subjects,  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats  to  take 
away  sin.  Shall  he  then  give  his  frst-born  for  his  transgression  ^^ 
the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul  P  How  plainly  would 
this  be  only  a  vain  and  melancholy  attempt  to  expiate  one  sin  by 
committing  another.  Unfortunately,  for  every  purpose  of  this 
nature  Reason  clearly  discerns,  that  God  needs  not  us  nor  our  of- 
ferings. To  Him,  who  of  the  btones  of  the  street  can  raise  up  chil- 
dren to  Abraham.,  swch  crea.tiives  as  we  are  can  plainly  be  of  no 
value. 

Shall  we  then  attempt  by  the  obedience  of  to-day  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  yesterday  ?  Alas  !  all  our  services  of  to-day  are  due 
for  the  day ;  and  we  were  bound  to  serve  him  yesterday,  no  less 
than  to-day.  But  we  serve  and  love  him  less,  incomprehensibly 
less,  to-day,  and  every  day,  than  we  ought ;  and  go  finally  to  the 
grave  with  all  these  sins  and  all  these  transgressions  on  our  heads, 
without  any  atonement,  without  any  satisfaction,  even  for  one. 
What,  then,  will  Reason  tell  us  that  we  can  do,  sufficient  to  obtain 
our  reconciliation  with  God  ?  To  this  momentous  question  out- 
running in  its  importance  the  comprehension  of  man,  Reason  can 
give  no  answer.  Wherever  she  turns  her  eyes,  she  sees  nothing 
but  a  blank  of  perplexity,  distress,  and  despair. 
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The  Dispensation,  by  which  mankind  become  reconciled  to 
God,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works.  Great  beyond  mea- 
sure, surpassing  all  understanding,  glorious  beyond  all  praise, 
is  the  mysterij  of  Godliness  ;  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  justified 
in  the  spirit  ;  seen  of  Angels  ^  preached  unto  the  Gentiles  ^  believed 
on  in  the  world ^  received  up  into  glory  ! 

But  even  after  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  accomplished,  Rea- 
son was  equally  at  a  loss,  as  before,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  might  become  interested  in  that  atonement,  and 
attain  the  blessings  to  which  it  opened  the  access.  Here  Revela- 
tion was  equally  indispensable,  as  in  the  very  first  stage  of  this  all- 
interesting  inquiry.  Revelation  alone  could  teach  us,  that,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  immortal  life,  we  were  to  become  the 
seed,  the  children,  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  our  union  to  him  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  faith,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  our  souls  into 
his  hands,  as  a  humble,  cordial,  and  eternal  oflering  ;  that,  when 
thus  offered,  he  would  accept  us  ;  that  he  would  defend  us  from  all 
enemies,  give  us  the  victory  over  death,  raise  us  from  the  gravej 
and  acquit  us  in  the  judgment ;  and  that  the  Father  would  forgive 
our  sins  for  his  sake,  accept  us  as  his  children  and  friends,  and  in 
this  character  would  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. 

The  means,  here  pointed  out  for  the  attainment  of  this  Divine 
inheritance,  while  they  are  thus  wonderful,  are  all  such,  as  become 
the  perfect  character  of  God  •,  and  are  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  frail,  sinnmg,  perishing  man.  They  are  obvious  ;  they 
are  effectual.  They  are  easy  ;  they  are  delightful.  Rich  bless- 
ings in  themselves,  they  are  the  high- way  to  all  other  blessings. 

Thus,  in  every  thing,  interesting  to  man,  is  immortal  life 
brought  to  light  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  considerations  we  cannot  fail  to  realize,  in  the 

1st.  place,   The  Excellence  of  the  Redeemer, 

What  condescension,  benignity,  labours,  and  sufferings,  has 
Christ  exhibited  in  the  mighty  work  of  obtaining  for  us  immortal 
life.     Lord  of  all  things,  to  accomplish  this  work  he  became  a 
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servant.  Honourable  above  all  beings,  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  contempt  and  rejection  of  men.  Happy  beyond  all  beings,  he 
hecdLtnea  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  gnef.  Needing  no- 
thing for  himself,  he  purchased,  with  his  own  blood,  every  thing 
for  us.  Hated,  persecuted,  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  remember- 
ed sinners  with  infinite  compassion  ;  and  died  only,  that  they  might 
live.  For  you,  and  me,  and  such  as  we  are,  were  all  these  things 
done.  When  we  were  friendless  and  helpless,  he  became  our 
almighty  and  everlasting  Friend.  Unchanged  by  our  provoca- 
tions, undiscouraged  by  our  backslidings,  with  tenderness  immuta- 
ble and  unlimited,  he  brought  us  out  of  endless  sin  and  misery, 
and  raised  us  to  endless  holiness,  life,  and  joy.  How,  then,  ought 
we  to  prize  him  above  all  things,  and  determined  to  know  nothing 
■in  comparison  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified  j  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  his  service,  and  study  what  we  shall  render  to  him  for 
his  benefits !  Who,  with  these  considerations  in  view,  can  fail  to 
exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him, 
who  bringeth  good  tidings  ;  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good  ;  that  publisheth  Salvation  ;  that  saith  unto 
Zion, '  Thy  God  reigneth.'  " 

2dly.  From  the  same  considerations  we  learn,  that  the  Gospel  is 
of  inestimable  value. 

In  this  scheme  of  immortal  life  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  you 
have  seen  that  the  richest  blessings  are  proffered  and  communi- 
cated to  mankind.  Here  are  riches  endless,  and  enjoyments  infi- 
nite. Here  are  all  things  which  can  make  the  soul  wise  and  virtu- 
ous ;  the  body,  vigorous,  beautiful,  and  undecaying  ;  and  the 
man,  immortal,  glorious,  and  happy,  a  friend,  a  child  of  God,  an 
inhabitant  of  his  house,  and  an  heir  of  his  Universe.  These  bless- 
ings, the  same  Gospel  teaches  us,  not  only  exist,  but  may  be  ours ; 
discloses  the  manner,  in  which  they  may  be  obtained ;  points  out 
all  the  means  of  the  attainment;  and  places  those  ineans  in  our 
power.  They  are  means  open  to  all  men.  "  The  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them."  No  school  of  Philosophy  needs  be 
sought  out,  in  order  to  find  the  path  to  heaven.  The  Sanctuary 
unfolds  its  doors  to  the  child  and  the  peasant,  the  beggar  and  the 
slave  ;  and  invites  them  to  enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  Bible 
opens  its  pages  and  its  promises  to  every  perishinsr  sinner,  so  that 
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he  who  runs  may  read  ;  and  pointing,  with  its  unerring  index,  to 
the  path  of  life,  proclaims, "  This  is  the  Way,  walk  ye  therein." 

3dly.  These  considerations  show  us  what  enemies  Infidels  are  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  fellow-men. 

Infidels,  although  born  in  a  Christian  land,  and,  (painful  to  remem- 
ber,) often  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  voluntarily  become  heathen.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
worship  Jupiter  and  Apollo;  nor  prostrate  themselves  before  stocks 
and  stones ;  for,  usually,  they  worship  no  God,  whether  false  or 
true.  But  they  place  themselves  on  the  same  foundation  with  the 
heathen,  for  acceptance  with  God.  They  reject  the  Bible  ;  deny 
the  Saviour  ;  and  renounce  the  immortal  life  of  the  Gospel.  In 
every  respect,  therefore,  they  are  heathen,  except  that  they  re- 
fuse light  which  the  heathen  never  enjoyed  ;  and  cast  away  bless- 
ings of  which  the  ancient  heathen  never  heard.  Their  sins, 
therefore,  are  exceedingly  aggravated  beyond  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors. God  would  save  them ;  but  they  will  not  be  saved. 
Christ  would  redeem  them  from  their  sins  ;  but  they  refuse  to  be 
redeemed.  Immortal  life  is  ready  to  descend  upon  them  ;  the 
gates  of  heaven  are  opened,  that  they  may  enter  in,  and  become 
partakers  of  its  glorious  blessings  ;  but  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  proffer,  and  reject  it  with  disdain.  What  folly  was  ever  so 
entire  !     What  maniac  was  ever  so  much  his  own  enemy  ! 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  hjfidel's  own  thoughts, 
St.  Paul  exclaims,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  own  inspiration, 
and  triumphing  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Evangelical  system 
to  the  wild  dreams  of  Philosophy,  "Where  is  the  wise  man? 
where  is  the  Scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?"  To 
these  questions  the  Infidel,  with  a  cool  and  settled  front,  answers, 
"Here  am  I,  who  assemble  all  these  characters  in  my  own  person, 
I  know  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.  I  can  devise  a  bet- 
ter scheme  of  Salvation,  than  that  of  Christ.  I  can  form  better 
precepts,  than  those  of  my  Maker.  I  can  disprove  his  perfec- 
tions. I  can  show,  that  he  did  not  create,  and  that  he  does  not 
govern,  the  Universe.     Nay,  I  can  prove  that  there  is  no  God." 

The  amount  of  all  these  magnificent  pretensions,  and  the  real 
results,  which  have  flowed  from  the  reason  of  man,  thus  puffed  up, 
and  thus  vaunting  itself  1  have  formerly  exhibited,  summarily,  in 
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two  discourses  on  the  "  Dangers  of  Infidel  Philosophy."  It  will 
therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Were  I  warranted,  in  an  interview  with^a  person  of  this  charac- 
ter, to  exercise  the  frankness,  as  well  as  the  candour,  which  a 
case  so  solemn  would  evidently  demand ;  I  would  address  him  in 
some  such  manner,  as  the  following.  "  Who  art  thou,  that  thus 
exaltest  thyself  against  thy  Maker  ?  A  worm,  born  yesterday  of 
the  dust,  to  return  to  the  same  dust  to-morrow  !  and  yet  declaring 
thyself  able  to  scan  the  Universe,  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of 
Omniscience,  and  to  measure  the  arm  of  the  Almighty !" 

"  Rend  the  veil,  which  has  so  long  covered  thine  eyes ;  and 
open  them  upon  the  world  around  thee.  What  dost  thou  behold  ? 
An  Universe  of  wonders.  Whence  were  they  derived?  "  From 
fate,"  thou  wilt  answer  ;  "  or  from  chance  ;  or  from  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  matter,  proceeding  in  an  eternal  series."  Dost 
thou  not  perceive,  that  in  this  assignment  of  so  many,  and  so  va- 
rious, causes  for  the  origination  of  all  things,  thou  declarest  thy 
absolute  ignorance  of  any  cause  ?  If  the  true  cause  were  known 
to  thee,  thou  wouldest  certainly  point  it  out;  and  not  creep,  for 
a  retreat,  into  these  alternatives.  If  fate  is  the  cause,  then  chance 
is  not:  if  chance,  then  the  cause  is  not  found  in  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  matter." 

"  What  is  fate?  A  word.  What  is  its  meaning?  Nothing. 
Search  thy  own  mind,  and  thou  wilt  perceive,  that  this  abstract 
term  has  there  had,  hitherto,  no  signification.  Annex  meaning  to 
it;  and  it  becomt'>   of  course,  God." 

"  Survey  yonder  tree.  Dost  thou  not  perceive,  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  system  of  contrivances  ;  of  innumerable  parts,  formed 
into  a  complete  whole  ?  Are  the  roots  casually  formed  ?  Is  the 
stem  casually  annexed  to  them  ?  and  successively,  the  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  ?  If  these  things  do  not  manifest 
contrivance  ;  has  the  word  any  meaning  ?" 

"  Examine  thy  own  body.  Are  the  bones,  sinews,  nerves,  the 
vascular  system,  the  limbs,  the  trunk,  the  head,  and  the  features 
of  the  face,  the  offspring  of  casualty  ?  Did  chance  arrange  them, 
with  such  symmetry,  into  a  frame  so  mysterious  ?  and  commence 
its  more  mysterious,  and  more  wonderful  operations  .^" 
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"  Look  at  thy  mind.  Is  chance  the  parent  of  thought?  of  sci- 
ence ?  of  wisdom  ?  of  moral  action  ?  of  virtue  ?" 

"  Didst  thou  ever  see,  didst  thou  ever  hear  of,  a  casualty  ? 
Thou  wilt  be  compelled  to  reply  in  the  negative.  Where,  then, 
and  why,  and  when,  did  this  supposed  torrent  of  casualties  begin, 
and  cease,  to  flow  ?" 

"  If  the  inherent  attributes  of  matter  are  the  causes  of  its  ope- 
rations, those  operations  must  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series. 
But  dost  thou  not  perceive  intuitively,  that  an  eternal  series  is  a 
self-contradiction?" 

"  Of  what  is  the  Universe  composed?  Of  Atoms.  What 
binds  them  together,  so  as  to  constitute  worlds  and  systems  ? 
Thou  wilt  say,  Attraction.  What  is  attraction?  To  this  ques- 
tion thou  canst  give  no  answer.  Dost  thou  not  perceive,  that  this 
word  denotes  an  effect ;  and  not  a  cause  ?  a  fact ;  and  not  the 
power,  by  which  it  is  produced  ?  Of  this  power  thou  knowest 
nothing :  and  yet  it  is  boundless,  unwearied,  and  eternal." 

"  Remove,  then,  this  mental  rubbish  of  Infidelity ;  and  ac- 
knowledge, what  thou  canst  not  deny,  that  there  is  a  God.  His 
hand  lighted  up  the  sun  ;  rolled  the  planets  around  him  ;  kindled 
the  stars ;  and  marked  out  the  mysterious  course  of  the  moon. 
The  same  hand  sprinkled  this  world  with  verdure,  beauty,  and 
magnificence  ;  formed  man  upon  it ;  gave  him  the  breath  of  life; 
and  caused  him  to  become  a  living  soul.  He,  also,  has,  from  the 
beginning,  given  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  and  filed 
the  hearts  of  mankind  with  food  and  gladness.  In  all  this  he  has 
7iot  left  himself  to  any  sober,  discerning  eye,  without  ample  wit- 
7iess  of  his  existence,  presence,  agency,  and  character." 

"  Of  this  same  great  and  glorious  Being  thou  art  the  workman- 
ship ;  indebted  to  Him  for  every  thing,  which  thou  hast  enjoyed ; 
and  dependent  on  him  for  every  thing,  which  thou  canst  hope. 
But  against  this  Being  thou  hast  sinned.  By  whatever  law  thou 
believest  thyself  governed,  that  law  thou  hast  broken.  To  Him 
thou  hast  been  ungrateful,  impious,  and  rebellious ;  to  thy  fellow- 
men,  unjust,  unkind,  and  insincere ;  and  to  thyself,  a  continual 
source  of  moral  pollution.  For  these  sins  thou  canst  make  no 
atonement ;  and  allege  no  excuse.  Of  them  all  he  has  been  an 
eye,  and  an  ear,  witness.     Thou  durst  not  believe,  that  he  is  not 
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of  purer  eyes,  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Tliy  own  reason  declares, 
with  a  silent,  but  solemn  voice,  that  God  cannot  but  hate  sin,  and 
cannot  bless  sinners.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  he  executes 
vengeance  upon  this  guilty  world.  Mark  the  ravages  of  the 
storm,  the  desolating  miseries  of  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the 
devastations  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano.  See  oppression 
grind  the  race  of  man  to  the  dust ;  and  war  dye  the  world  in  blood. 
With  these  terrible  proofs  of  his  justice  before  thine  eyes,  will  it 
be  possible  for  thee  to  comprehend,  or  to  measure,  his  future  ven- 
geance against  iniquity  ?" 

"  Thou  art  a  sinner.  Thy  own  conscience  has  a  thousand 
times  declared  this  tremendous  truth.  Should  he  summon  thee 
to  account  for  thy  sins  hereafter,  w^hat  wilt  thou  answer  ?  From 
his  eye  where  wilt  thou  hide  ?  From  his  hand  how  wilt  thou  es- 
cape ?  With  what  agonies  wilt  thou  then  wish,  that  thou  hadst  ac- 
knowledged, believed,  and  obeyed,  his  Word  ?  With  what  sighs 
will  thy  bosom  heave,  with  what  throes  will  thy  heart  wring,  for 
an  interest  in  that  divine  Redeemer,  whom  in  this  world  thou  hast 
only  crucified  afresh  by  thy  unbelief!  Dost  thou  not  see,  that  thou 
art  sacrificing  thyself  on  the  altar  of  Infidelity,  and  murdering  thy 
soul  as  a  victim  to  sinful  pleasure  ?" 

"  What  then  is  thy  hope  1  Annihilation.  But  how  dost  thou 
know  that  God  will  annihilate  thee  ?  Stung  by  thy  guilt,  thou 
hast  made  thyself  willing,  or  persuaded  thyself  that  thou  art  will- 
ing, to  see  the  living  light  of  the  mind  go  out  in  eternal  darkness. 
But  will  He,  who  kindled  it,  suffer  it  to  expire  ?  Shouldst  thou 
continue  to  exist  after  death,  how  terrible  a  state  of  existence 
will  eternity  prove  to  thee  !" 

"  Accompany  me  to  yonder  cemetery.  Whose  graves  do  I 
see?  In  this  thy  father  is  interred  :  in  that^  sleep  the  remains  of 
thy  mother.  They  were  Christians.  They  loved  God ;  they 
trusted  in  the  Redeetner;  they  practised  holiness;  and.  from  this 
melancholy  world,  they  ascended  to  heaven.  In  that  delightful 
world,  amid  all  its  glories,  they  wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
thee,  their  beloved  child,  to  complete  their  joys.  But  they  wait 
in  vain.  Thy  path  is  only  downward.  Thou  hast  destined  thy- 
self to  the  regions  of  annihilation.  Nay,  thou  wouldst  pluck  them 
from  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne ;  extinguish  their  immortal 
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life  ;  strip  them  of  angelic  happiness ;  and  hurl  them  down  to  the 
same  dark  and  desolate  abyss.     Miserable  man !" 

"  Open  thine  eyes,  if  they  are  not  finally  closed  in  moral  dark- 
ness, and  see  before  thee  the  melancholy  regions  of  woe,  where 
the  groan  of  anguish  resounds,  and  the  stream  of  tears  flows  with- 
out intermission,  and  without  end  ;  and  where  death  and  despair 
stretch  their  iron  sceptre,  forever,  over  the  dreary  solitude! 
Dost  thou  tremble  at  the  prospect  ?  Look  behind  thee,  and  be- 
hold Goodness  and  Mercy,  twin-born  of  heaven,  and  arrayed  in 
robes  of  uncreated  light,  stand,  anxiously  watching  thy  course,  and 
beckon  thee  back  to  life  ;  while,  at  their  side,  Hope,  with  her  lu- 
cid finger,  points  the  path  to  immortality,  and  exclaims,  with  a 
smile  of  transport,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest;  peace  on 
earth  ;  and  good-will  towards  men !'  " 
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And  the  Angel  said  unto  them,,  fear  not :  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  zohich  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born,  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  are  informed,  that  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel was  sent  first  to  Zacharias,  a  priest ;  and  afterwards  to  Mary, 
a  virgin  of  the  family  of  David  /  to  announce  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  mankind,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  birth  of  John, 
the  Baptist,  his  harbinger  in  the  great  worii  of  redeeming  the 
world  from  sin  and  misery,  was  also  predicted  by  the  same  illus- 
trious person  ;  and  in  the  appointed  season  was  accomplished. 
On  this  occasion,  Zacharias,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  speech, 
both  to  punish  his  unbelief,  and  to  manifest  the  certainty  of  the 
prediction,  resumed  it  in  the  same  miraculous  manner ;  and  ut- 
tered to  those  around  him  a  memorable  prophecy  concerning  the 
child  already  born,  and  the  more  wonderful  infant  whose  birth 
was  approaching. 

The  Context  opens  with  an  account  of  a  decree,  issued  by  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Augustus  Cossar,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  to  enrol  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed.  The 
ancient  prophets,  particularly  Micah,  had  foretold,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David.  By  means 
perfectly  natural  and  easy  this  prophecy  was  now  accomplished. 
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In  Judea,  tlie  register  of  every  family  was,  according  to  custom, 
kept  in  the  city  to  which  that  family  was  originally  attached. 
Bethlehem  was  the  city  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  parents  of  Christ. 
In  obedience  to  this  decree,  therefore,  they  were  necessitated  to 
go  up  from  Nazareth,  where  they  usually  lived,  to  be  registered  in 
Bethlehem.  While  they  were  here  attending  on  this  business,  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  number  of  Shepherds  in  the  neighbour- 
ing fields,  KEEPING  WATCH    OVER    THEIR    FLOCKS    BY    NIGHT.       As 

they  were  occupied  in  this  employment,  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them."  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  terrified  by 
this  vision,  but  the  Angel  soothed  their  fears,  and  restored  their 
presence  of  mind,  with  these  remarkable  words  :  "  Fear  not ;  for 
behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people :  For  unto  you  is  born,  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you.  Ye  shall  find  the  Babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  ly- 
ing in  a  manger." 

Immediately  there  appeared  "  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God,  and  saying,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on 
earth  Peace  :  Good  will  towards  men.'  " 

Such  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  story,  of  which  the  text  forms  an 
interesting  part ;  a  story  wholly  singular,  recounting  events  of  a 
wonderful  nature,  and  demanding  from  mankind  the  deepest  at- 
tention. 

My  design  in  choosing  these  words,  as  the  theme  of  the  present 
discourse,  is  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  declaration,  made  by 
the  Angel ;  and  to  show,  that  the  tidings,  which  he  published  of  the 
hirth  of  a  Saviour,  are  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people. 

This  Doctrine  I  shall  illustrate, 

ist.  From  the  story,  zvhich  has  been  summarily  recounted. 
,  The  person,  who  announced  this  intelligence  to  the  shepherds 
oi  Bethlehem,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  person  of  high  digni- 
ty. He  was  an  inhabitant,  and  plainly  no  common  one,  of  the 
highest  heavens.  In  that  happy  world  he  had  been  formed  with 
powers  of  an  exalted  kind  ;  had  stood  from  the  beginning  before 
the  throne,  and  in  the  immediate  presence,  of  God  :  had  advanc- 
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cd  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  in  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  had 
been  holden  in  high  estimation  among  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 
Ample  knowledge  to  discern,  and  an  unquestionable  disposition  to 
declare,  the  real  nature  of  the  tidings,  which  he  proclaimed,  were 
of  course  united  in  him,  and  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
declarations. 

From  his  own  happy  residence  he  came  to  this  world,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  publishing  these  tidings  to  the  human  race.  De- 
lighted with  the  nature  of  this  intelligence,  he  was  pleased  to  be 
the  messenger  of  it  to  the  world,  to  which  it  was  so  interesting. 
With  him  came  also  a  train  of  his  immortal  companions ;  all  alike 
astonished  and  transported  by  the  event  which  he  announced  ; 
and  all  equally  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Stran- 
ger, who  this  night  became  a  visiter  to  our  ruined  world. 

The  same  illustrious  beings  had  formerly  attended  him  at  the 
Creation  ;  when  they  sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy^  at  the 
sight  of  the  amazing  things  which  he  then  accomplished.  Their 
songs,  they  now  renewed  ;  and  joined  together  in  a  hymn  more  no- 
ble, more  divine,  than  had  ever  before  proceeded  from  their  lips. 
"Glory,"  they  sung,  "  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  Earth 
Peace ;  Good  will  towards  men."  God,  they  perfectly  well 
knew,  had  been  always  infinitely  glorious,  and  possessed  of  in- 
finite good  will  to  his  Universe  ;  but  his  glory  was  now  peculiar- 
ly displayed,  and  his  benevolence  outshone  all  its  former  manifes- 
tations. The  redemption,  renovation,  and  forgiveness  of  sinners, 
were  an  exhibition  of  divine  excellence,  which  enlarged  the 
views,  and  elevated  the  praises,  even  of  Angels  ;  after  all  their 
preceding  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  system.  In  proclaim- 
ing these  tidings,  also,  the  Angel  and  his  companions  were  wholly 
disinterested.  They  had  never  fallen,  and  needed  therefore  no 
Saviour  to  restore  them  to  the  favour  of  God.  In  that  favour 
they  now  stood  securely;  and  were  assured  by  the  divine  good- 
ness of  unchangeable  holiness  and  happiness  forever.  Still  they 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to 
the  favour  of  God,  and  to  their  own  happy  society.  The  good, 
which  they  now  enjoyed  and  celebrated,  was  the  good  of  others ; 
of  a  race  of  beings,  united  to  them  only  as  intelligent  creatures  of 
the  same  God ;  creatures,  who  had  revolted  from  their  Sovereign, 
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and  opposed  all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  virtuous  subjects. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  joy  most  benevolently  felt  in  the  mere  diffu- 
sion of  happiness :  a  happiness  made  their  own  by  exalted  partir 
cipation,  and  divine  sympathy. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that,  although  they  came  to  this 
w^orld  voluntarily,  and  were  joyfully  present  on  this  occasion  ;  yet 
they  were  sent  hither  by  their  Father  and  our  Father,  by  their  God 
and  our  God.  Their  mission  they  executed  exactly,  as  well  as 
gladly  ;  and  disclosed  his  views  as  well  as  their  own.  In  declar- 
ing these  to  be  tidings  of  great  joy,  they  announced  the  decision 
of  God  himself,  and  proclaimed  the  views,  formed  concerning 
this  subject  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  Through  them, 
therefore,  mankind  are  assured,  tnat  these  are  tidings  of  great  joy, 
not  only  in  the  estimation  of  angels,  but  also  in  that  of  Jehovah. 

2dly.  The  situation,  in  which  mankind  were,  when  these  tidings 
were  brought  to  them,  strongly  exhibits  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  whole  human  race  were  in  a  state  of  determined  rebellion 
against  God.  Since  the  Apostasy  of  Adam,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  single  tnember  of  his  great  family  has 
been  born  with  a  disposition  to  obey  and  glorify  his  Creator ; 
that  even  one  solitary  instance  can  be  found  among  his  numerous 
progeny,  in  which  a  mind,  pure  and  unbiassed,  has  loved  God, 
cherished  Righteousness,  and  hated  sin,  with  ail  the  heart;  or 
that  the  heavenly  character  has  ever  made  its  appearance,  un- 
mixed and  unsullied,  in  this  polluted  world.  On  the  contrary  the 
scriptural  declarations,  wliich  conclude  all  men  tinder  sin,  and 
pronounce  evei'y  imagination  of  man's  ^cart  to  be  evil,  and  only 
evil,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  completely  verified  by  the  concur- 
ring experience  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

As  thus  guilty  and  rebellious,  mankind  were  condemned  by  the 
holy,  righteous,  and  reasonable  law,  which  they  had  violated ;  and 
were  of  course  exposed  to  its  dreadful  penalty.  The  law  was 
immutable,  like  its  Author ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  viz.  that  it 
was  perfect.  Death,  therefore,  endless  and  hopeless,  was  the 
proper  and  certain  lot  of  all  men :  for  the  law  specified  no  con- 
dition, on  which  transgressors  might  return;  furnished  no  pro- 
mise to  repentance  ;  and  communicated  no  hope  of  redemption. 

Tn  themselves  there  was  no  relief  for  their  distresses,  and  no 
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means  of  escape  from  their  danger.  They  could  make  no  atone- 
ment for  their  sins ;  for  all  their  services  were  due,  of  course,  for 
the  time  being.  They  could  offer  no  righteousness  to  reconcile 
them  to  God  ;  for  their  best  righteousness  was  the  polluted  offer- 
ing of  unclean  and  rebel!ioa>^  creatures.  The  door  of  life  was 
therefore  shut  to  them  ;  and  could  not  be  operied. 

If  relief  existed  for  them  in  the  divine  system  ;  it  lay  beyond 
their  discovery.  In  the  present  world  it  was  unknown.  With 
the  future  world  they  had  no  connection.  From  the  regions 
where  life  is  found,  no  messenger,  independently  of  Christ's  me- 
diation, had  ever  visited  this  residence  of  apostasy  ;  and  no  tidings 
had  ever  arrived  of  designs  formed  for  their  deliverance,  or  of 
hopes  indulged  concerning  their  restoration.  If  such  designs  ex- 
isted ;  if  such  hopes  were  entertained  ;  they  were  hidden  from 
their  knowledge  in  a  book,  sealed  with  seven  seals. 

Thus  all  the  prospects  were  dark  and  desolate.  A  desert  of  ruin 
spread  immeasurably  around  them  ;  without  a  habitation  to  which 
they  might  betake  themselves  for  shelter,  or  even  a  friendly  hermit 
to  point  out  a  hopeful  end  to  their  melancholy  pilgrimage.  Over 
their  heads  extended,  without  limits,  a  dreary  and  perpetual 
night,  in  which  no  lamp  lighted  their  bewildered  path,  and  not  a 
star,  not  a  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  twinkled  through  the  vast  gloom 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  destruction,  to  which  they  were  devoted,  was  an  awful 
and  comprehensive  destruction  ;  involving  all  evil,  and  excluding 
all  good.  Eternal  sin,  and  eternal  suffering,  constituted  this 
compound  of  woe.  In  the  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself, 
rohere  there  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness,  they 
were  banished  forever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  ori- 
ginally their  Sun  and  tiieir  shield,  their  hght  and  their  protection, 
and  from  the  friendship  and  intercourse  of  every  virtuous  being. 
Here,  forsaken  and  forgotten,  distressed  with  the  pains  of  an  im- 
mortal body,  and  agonized  with  the  throes  of  an  ever-dying  mind, 
they  were  utterly  cast  off"  from  the  virtuous  universe,  as  objects  of 
unchangeable  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

While  this  was  their  certain,  and  irremediable  destiny ;  they 
still  did  not  even  wish  for  deliverance.  They  sinned  against  God, 
and  ioronged  their  oxo7i  souls: ;  they  hated  him.  and  loved  Death. 
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Accordingly  they  never  sought  nor  prayed,  neither  desired  nor  la- 
boured, for  life  ;  but  cherished  their  misery,  and  were  in  love 
with  their  ruin.  Heaven  in  all  its  long  succession  of  ages,  and 
amid  all  the  sweet  incense,  which  ascended  continually  before 
the  throne  of  God,  never  heard  a  single  prayer  rise  from  this  lost 
world  for  the  renewal  of  one  corrupted  mind,  or  the  salvation  of 
one  self-destroyed  sinner,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  tidings 
of  a  Saviour. 

3dly.  The  Saviour,  who,  when  they  were  in  this  wretched  condi- 
tion, was  born  unto  them,  is  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  them 
from  this  complicated  misery. 

That  he  is  able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  will  come 
unto  God  by  him,  is  evinced  by  arguments,  which  cannot  be 
doubted. 

All  things  are  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  is  committed  to  him.  His  name  is  above  every  name, 
zohich  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come  ^  and  he  is  head  over  all  things  to  his  church.  By  him  also 
all  things  consist,  and  he  upholds  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
All  things  also  were  made  for  him;  for  his  use,  and  pleasure. 
Hence  they  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his  re- 
demption, and  the  salvation  of  returning  sinners. 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  knows  whatever  is  within  man,  or 
without,  he  knows  the  Father  also  ;  the  character,  pleasure,  and 
designs,  of  Jehovah.  The  worlds  of  creation,  and  providence,  he 
searches  alike  ;  and  is  therefore  perfectly  quahfied  to  pronounce 
on  every  thing,  which  is  proper  to  be  done  ;  whether  as  useful  to 
men,  or  pleasing  to  God.  With  this  perfect  knowledge  he  began 
the  work  of  i-edeeming  love ;  and  cannot  be  deceived  in  any 
thing,  which  pertains  to  its  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  person  of  supreme  excellency  and 
loveliness,  of  supreme  dignity  and  greatness.  He  is  the  beloved 
Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person.  In  him  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased.  Infinite  wisdom 
regards  him  as  the  assemblage,  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  ;  as 
the  light  of  the  rcorld,  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  Of  course  his  at- 
tributes qualify  him  for  every  purpose  ;  however  vast,  however 
nrduons.  however  incredible,  it  may  seem  to  created  mind^.     In 
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this  character  he  was  appointed  by  his  Father,  as  Ihc  Saviour  of  his 
own  choice;  the  atonement  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept ;  the 
Redeemer  in  whom  his  soul  dehghted. 

He  knew  Me  zoay  of  righteousness  ;  and  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  eternal  life.  In  the  world,  where  that  life  is  found,  he 
had  ever  dwelt ;  and  from  the  beginning  had  been  possessed  of 
all  the  things  which  constitute  its  nature,  or  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence. As  he  had  alway  pleased  God ;  so  he  knew  entirely  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  pleased.  The  doctrines,  therefore,  and 
the  precepts,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  the 
life,  which  secure  his  favour  ;  he  was  wholly  qualified  to  teach, 
and  enjoin. 

In  all  things,  also,  he  zvas  made  like  unto  us,  his  brethren  /  sin 
only  excepted ;  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithfid  High 
Priest  ill  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  :  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempt- 
ed, he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are,  tempted. 

Nor  was  he  less  willing,  than  able,  to  accomplish  our  salvation. 
For  this  single  purpose,  he  entered  voluntarily  on  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  all  enteri)rises  ;  descended  from  heaven  ;  made  himself  of 
no  reputation  ;  or  as  in  the  original  language,  emptied  himself;  i.  e. 
of  his  supreme  external  glory  ;  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  zoas  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  In  this  situation  he 
obeyed  the  law,  which  man  had  broken,  and  thus  magnified  and 
inade  it  honourable,  in  the  sight  of  ihe  universe ;  atoned  for  the 
sins,  which  they  had  committed ;  was  made  a  curse,  to  deliver 
those,  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  became  obedient 
to  death ;  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  that  we  might  live.  His 
willingness  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  who  can  question  ? 

These  things  are  equally  evidences,  that  he  \s  faithful  to  save, 
and  can  never  be  changed  from  a  purpose,  which  he  has  thus  un- 
dertaken. In  the  mean  time,  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  tO'day,  and 
forever :  the  same  divinely  great,  excellent,  and  glorious  person, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  From  the  beginning  he  rejoiced 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  his  delights  were  with  the 
sons  of  men.  That  love  for  men,  with  which  he  prayed,  and  died, 
on  (lie  cross,  ever  dwells  in  his  bosom  ;  susceptible  of  no  chnniip, 
no  decay. 

VOL.    I.  '?4 
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All  possible  confidence  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  may  be 
safely  placed  on  him  ;  for  he  is  just  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need, 
such  an  High  Priest  as  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undejiled, 
separate  from  sinners,  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  and  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on  high  :  where  he  ever 
appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  to  make  an  eternal  and  effec' 
tual  intercession. 

4thly.  The  blessings,  to  which  he  invites  us,  and  which  he  will 
bestow  on  all,  zuho  heartily  accept  of  them,  strongly  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine. 

These  blessings  are  noble,  exquisite,  and  enduring,  beyond  the 
conception  of  finite  minds.  They  extend  alike  to  the  soul  and  to 
the  body  ;  they  fill  time  ;  they  spread  through  eternity.  In  this 
world,  they  are  formed  of  unceasing  protection,  guidance,  sup- 
port, consolation,  holiness,  j»iacf  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  and 
joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  They  include 
the  best  provision  for  our  wants,  the  best  conduct  of  our  lives,  and 
the  perfect  security  of  our  well  being.  They  commence  with 
our  sanctification  ;  they  attend  us  through  life ;  they  accompany 
us  in  death  ;  they  follow  us  beyond  the  grave. 

In  the  future  world,  they  assume  a  still  brighter  aspect.  There 
our  vile  bodies  will  be  refashioned  like  unto  Christ^ s  glorious  body  y 
according  to  that  mysterious  working,  zohereby  he  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  himself.  Adorned,  and  invigorated,  with  youth, 
strength,  beauty  and  immortality,  they  will  be  re  united  to  our 
minds,  made  perfectly  holy  and  excellent.  In  the  highest  hea- 
vens, the  house  of  God,  we  shall  dwell  in  his  presence,  be  made 
members  and  brethren  of  his  family;  advance  forever  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  in  wisdom  and  loveliness,  in  peace  and  joy; 
meet  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency,  commence  a  pure  and 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  world  of  sanctified  minds,  become 
sons,  and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God  the  Father  j  and  joint  heirs 
with  the  Redeemer  to  his  immortal  inheritance ;  shall  pe  with 
him  where  he  is  ;  and  shall  behold  and  receive  the  glory,  which  he 
had  zoith  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was.  Are  not  these 
blessings  great  enough  to  fill  the  wishes  even  of  an  immortal  mind  ? 
Coald  an  Angel  ask  more  ?     Can  we  hope  for  the  one  half  of 
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these  ?  Can  we  realize,  can  we  believe,  that  they  will  be  given 
to  such  beings  as  we  are  ?  Yet  these,  and  far  more  tha\i  hu- 
man language  can  express,  or  human  imaginations  conceive, 
he  possessed  from  everlasting ;  and  these  he  has  of  his  own 
accord,  unasked,  undesired,  proffered  to  our  acceptance  :  de- 
claring that  all  things  in  the  universe,  in  time  and  through  eter- 
nity, shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

5thly.  The  terms ^  on  which  these  blessings  are  given,  clearly  im- 
press the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

A  sincere,  cordial  acceptance  of  these  blessings,  and  of  him  as  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  them  ;  is  all  that  is  required.  Who  could 
wish  for  easier  terms  ? 

In  this  great  and  essential  condition  is  included  a  hearty,  faith- 
ful and  final  renovation  of  an  evil,  guilty,  odious  and  despicable 
Character;  the  parent  of  all  other  misery,  and  itself  finished  and 
endless  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  required,  also,  to  as- 
sume the  honourable  character  of  holiness ;  to  become  virtuous, 
useful,  and  amiable  ;  to  love  and  obey,  to  believe  and  imitate, 
Christ ;  to  exercise  an  evangelical  benevolence  to  our  fellow 
creatures  ;  to  sustain  an  unblameable  character  ;  and  to  direct  our 
views  to  great  and  deserving  objects.  We  must  etface  the  image 
of  apostate  Adam,  and  be  inslamped  with  that  of  Jehovah. 

What  terms,  were  they  left  to  our  own  choice,  could  we  de- 
vise more  easy,  more  reasonable,  more  desirable  ?  They  are 
terms,  indispensably  necessary  to  make  us  possessed  of  the  bless- 
ings given ;  and  they  are  all  that  is  necessary.  They  are  bless- 
ings, great  and  glorious  in  themselves ;  and  the  efficacious  means 
of  immortal  blessings.  The  sacrifices,  which  we  make,  are  sa- 
crifices of  loss,  shame,  and  ruin  ;  the  character,  which  we  assume, 
is  in  itself  gain  immense  and  eternal. 

6thly.  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  also  illustrated  by  this  great 
fact,  that  he  has  completely  disclosed  the  means,  by  which  these. 
blessings  may  be  attained. 

He  has  taught  us  all  the  knoidedge,  useful  to  this  end. 

He  has  taught  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God  :  his  designs, 
his  provideiice,  and  his  pron~  ses.  He  has  also  discovered  to  us 
our  character,  guilt,  danger,  and  wants.  His  own  excellency  and 
amiableness,  the  necessity  of  his  interference  on  our  behalf,  anel 
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the  greatness  of  his  love  to  us,  he  has  proved,  beyond  a  question, 
by  his  humihation,  hfe  and  death ;  by  every  thing  which  he  has 
done,  and  by  every  thing  which  he  has  sufiered.  The  truths, 
universally,  which  we  must  beheve,  the  duties  which  we  must  do, 
the  dangers  which  we  must  shun,  and  the  means  of  our  escape 
and  safety ;  he  has  set  before  us  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  unless  we  choose  to  misunderstand  it.  Motives 
innumerable  and  infinite  he  has  presented  to  us  in  the  most  af- 
fecting forms  :  purification  from  sin,  and  deliverance  from  woe  ; 
the  enjoyment  of  his  love  ;  the  possession  of  endless  life,  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  undisturbed  safety,  peace,  and  joy  ;  and  the 
communion  and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  the  \yise  and 
good  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  All  times,  places  and 
things,  impress  these  motives  on  our  hearts,  and  bring  them  up 
to  our  view,  with  an  efficacy,  which  cannot  be  described. 

These  instructions,  and  these  motives,  he  has  also  caused  to  be 
written  with  the  unerring  hand  of  his  oion  Spirit,  The  book,  in 
which  they  are  contained,  is  thus  rendered  every  day,  and  in  eve- 
ry place,  a  certain,  standing  guide ;  a  closet  monitor,  a  perpetual 
preacher  of  righteousness  ;  a  visitor  at  the  daily  board  ;  a  com- 
panion in  every  walk,  and  in  every  solitude. 

To  render  its  monitions  and  counsels  etfectual  to  our  salvation, 
he  has  sent  his  own  divine  Spirit  into  the  world,  to  convince  ics  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment ;  to  incline  us  to  hear  and 
to  obey,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  safe  ;  to  preserve,  comfort,  quicken 
and  direct  us  in  our  wanderings,  doubts  and  dangers  ;  and  to  con- 
duct us  in  the  end  to  his  house  and  family  in  the  heavens. 

To  these  things  he  has  added  his  own  perfect  Example,  as  a 
complete  pattern  of  righteousness  for  our  imitation  ;  and  a  glori- 
ous combination  of  motives  for  our  encouragement  and  support. 
He  has  thus  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die  :  how  to  please 
God,  and  how  to  gain  a  blessed  immortaHty.  He  has  taught  us 
in  what  manner  we  may  resist  temptation,  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man;  and  in  the  end  become  meet  to  be  par- 
takers, with  him,  in  the  inheritance,  which  {s  undefiled  andfadeth  not 
away. 

Finally,  to  remove  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  seal  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  every  thing  which  he  has  taught  and  pro- 
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mised,  and  of  every  thing  which  he  has  undertaken  or  done,  he 
has  voluntarily  ascended  the  cross,  and  poured  out  his  blood  on  the 
accursed  tree.  In  this  amazing  transaction,  he  has  placed  on  his 
instructions,  and  conduct,  the  stamp  of  infinity,  the  seal  of  a  God. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  place  the 
doctrine  beyond  debate,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  in  the 

1st  place.  The  very  different  views,  which  men  and  Angels  have, 
entertained  of  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christ,  as  expressed  in, 
their  different  tnatment  of  this  glorious  person. 

When  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  was  about  to  appear  in  this 
guilty  world,  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven,  to  announce  his 
advent  to  Zacharias ;  and  came,  a  second  time,  to  declare  the 
same  glad  tidings  to  his  mother  Mary.  His  actual  birth  an  An- 
gel published  with  peculiar  exultation  to  the  Bethlehem  shep- 
herds ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  choir  of  his  dignified  compan- 
ions, sung  his  natal  hymn,  and  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  dis- 
played in  his  mission,  as  they  rose  to  the  heavens.  After  his 
temptation  was  ended,  a  band  of  these  celestial  beings  appeared, 
again,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  In 
the  garden  o(  G<  thsemane,  one  of  their  number  came,  to  strength- 
en him,  under  his  agony,  charged,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  a  message  from  on  high,  jln  Angel  rolled  azoay  the 
stone  from  his  sepidchre,  whose  countena^ice  was  like  lightning,  and 
at  whose  presence  the  earth  trembled,  ajid  the  Roman  guards 
became  as  dead  men.  Two  Ani^els,  humbly  seated  in  his  tomb, 
announced  his  resurrection  to  his  desponding  followers.  Two 
Angels,  in  shining  garments,  comforted  and  instructed  them  again, 
when  he  made  his  final  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  An- 
gels repeatedly  appeared  to  protect,  relieve  and  guide,  his  disci- 
ples, in  the  progress  of  their  arduous  ministry.  The  same  hea- 
venly messengers  taught  St.  John  the  glorious  things,  which  the 
Apocalypse  discloses  concerning  all  the  following  ages  of  time. 
Throughout  the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  exquisite 
joy  has  been  diffused  b)  every  victory  of  the  Cross,  over  ignor- 
ance, sorrow,  and  sin ;  and  the  repentance  of  one  returning  sinner 
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has  excited  over  all  the  great  world  of  happiness,  more  transport 
and  higher  praise  than  the  continuance  oi ninriy-ninc  just  persons, 
who  needed  no  repmtance,  in  their  obedienct  to  God. 

How  unlike  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  men  towards  the  same 
exalted  person  ?  When  he  was  born  in  Beihiehtm,  his  only  man- 
sion was  a  stable ;  his  only  cradle  was  a  manger.  When  he  was 
less  than  two  3  ears  old,  a  man  sought  his  life  with  such  eagerness, 
that  to  secure  his  destruction,  he  murdered  every  infant  of  that 
age  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  born.  When  he  came  forth  to  his 
public  ministry,  although  declared  by  the  visible  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  the  audible  voice  of  the  Almighty,  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  he  was  still  de- 
nied, rejected,  and  persecuted,  from  place  to  place  ;  and,  with  a 
poverty  singular  and  excessive,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  couise  of  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
and  in  performing  actions  equall)  wonderful  and  beneficent ;  yet 
he  was  hated,  calumniated,  and  devoted  to  death,  on  multiplied 
occasions,  by  the  arts  and  efforts  of  the  guilty,  ruined  beings, 
whom  he  came  to  save.  By  these  guilty  beings,  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  kindred,  he  wa?  betrayed,  falsely  accused,  and  cause- 
lessly condemned,  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  consigned  to  the 
grave. 

With  the  same  spirit  have  men,  in  every  succeeding  age,  con- 
tinually crucified  him  afresh^  acconnling  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  done  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grace,  whom  he  sent  into  the  world,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  benevolent  design  of  his  life  and  death.  In  every 
age.  and  in  every  land,  he  has  been  disbelieved,  denied,  rejected, 
and  followed  with  scorn  and  derision,  with  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion. His  truth  has  been  stained  with  every  slander,  and  mocked 
with  every  insult.  While  angels,  stooping  down  from  heaven, 
have  eagerly  desired  to  look  into  the  thmgs,  pertaining  to  his  me- 
diation ;  human  philosophy  has  been  employed  in  coldly  inves- 
tigating, and  rouiidly  denying,  their  truth,  reasonableness  and 
probability;  in  decrying  their  wisdom,  and  excellency;  and  in 
preferring,  without  a  blush,  heathen  idolaters,  and  infidel  sophists, 
debauchees,  and  villains,  to  the  perfect  Redeemer.  While  the 
providence  of  God  has  been  employed  in  preserving  and  building 
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up  the  church,  formed  of  his  followers,  human  power  and  profliga- 
cy have  dislocated  them  on  the  rack  broken  them  on  the  wheel, 
and  roasted  them  at  the  stake;  turned  the  house  of  God  into  a 
field  of  blood,  and  converted  his  altar  into  a  catacomb.  Chris- 
tianity was  ushered  into  this  bloody  world  on  the  hill  o{ Calvary  ^ 
and  commenced  its  proj^^ress  on  the  cross.  Accursed  Jcws^  iron- 
hearted  Phirisees  and  Sadducces,  with  a  Pilate  died  in  blood  at 
their  head,  began  the  crimson  career.  Pharisees,  Sudducees,  and 
Pilalts,  have  in  every  country,  and  in  every  succeeding  age,  been 
their  numerous  progeny.  The  world  has  become  one  vast  Cal- 
vary ^  and  crucifixion,  torture,  and  death,  have  been  the  common 
work,  the  rage,  the  sport,  of  the  race  oT  Adam.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  Angels ;  such  the  conduct  of  men  ;  and  such  their 
dilferent  views  of  Christ,  and  his  Redemption. 

2dly.  We  Irarnfrom  the  observations,  made  on  the  doctrine,  the 
disposition,  with  which  these  tidings  ought  to  be  received  by  mankind : 
viz.  the  same,  with  which  they  were  published  by  the  Angel. 

That  the  Angel,  who  brought  these  tidings,  understood  their 
true  nature  and  import,  will  not  be  questioned;  nor  will  it  be 
doubted,  that  he  disclosed  his  real  views  of  them  to  the  shep- 
herds. His  declaration  might,  therefore,  well  suffice  to  satisfy  us, 
that  they  are  tidings  of  great  joy.  But  we  are  not  compelled 
to  rest  on  his  decision  only,  nor  to  be  governed  merely  by 
his  views,  or  those  of  his  illustrious  companions.  The  nature  of 
the  message,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  will  amply 
determine  the  truth  of  th£  assertion. 

The  tidings,  which  this  glorious  person  published,  and  which 
his  companions  repeated  in  their  hymn,  are  tidings  brought  to 
rebels  against  their  Saviour,  and  their  God  ;  apostates,  condemned 
to  misery  and  debasement  supreme,  irremediable,  and  eternal. 
They  are  tidings  of  deliverance  from  this  debasement,  and  this 
ruin  ;  of  their  justification  before  God  at  the  final  trial ;  a  reversal 
of  their  sentence  ;  a  renovation  of  their  character  ;  and  their  rein- 
statement in  all  their  former  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes. 
They  are  published  to  those,  who  before  had  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance, and  no  means  of  escape ;  who  neither  knew,  asked,  nor 
wished,  for  safety ;  who  hated  life,  and  loved  death,  who  were 
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despised,  forsaken,   and  friendless,  through  time   and  through 
eternity. 

They  are  tidings  from  heaven  ;  the  world  of  hope,  of  peace  and 
of  joy  ;  their  proper  home  ;  the  house  of  their  father.  Tliey  are 
tidings  to  prodigals  and  outcasts ;  who  were  destined  to  wander 
forever ;  who  had  no  place  of  rest,  where  they  might  lay  their 
heads.  They  are  tidings  from  God,  the  parent,  the  Saviour,  whom 
they  had  offended  ;  and  to  whom  it  was  their  infinite  interest  to 
be  reunited.  They  are  tidings  of  renewed  holiness  to  beings 
given  over  to  endless  sin  ;  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to  beings 
consigned  to  eternal  alienation  ;  and  of  immortal  life  to  beings 
sentenced  to  die  forever.  They  are  tidings,  which  communicate 
the  happiest  and  easiest  terms,  on  which  these  blessings  may  be 
had  ;  unfold  the  means,  by  which  they  may  be  certainly  attained; 
and'  present  the  motives,  which,  with  infinite  force,  allure  and 
urge  to  the  attainment. 

They  are  published  to  a  great  world  in  ruins ;  and  proclaim  its 
restoration  to  hope  and  to  happiness.  They  convey  the  richest 
blessings  in  the  gift  of  Jehovah  to  this  ruined  world.  Of  the 
communication  of  these  blessings,  or  any  other,  to  such  a  world, 
heaven  had  utterly  despaired  ;  and  heard  the  voice,  which  first  an- 
nounced them  with  universal  wonder,  ecstasy,  and  praise.  All 
her  regions  rung  with  gratulation,  and  resounded  blessing,  and 
h07iour,  and  glory,  and  pozoer,  be  unto  Mm  that  sitldh  upon  the 
Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.  Not  one  sinner, 
merely,  was  now  beheld  as  repenting  and  returning,  but  a  world 
of  sinners.  The  regions  of  nnmortality  were  now  to  be  peopled 
by  creatures  of  this  new  and  unexpected  character  ;  and  everlast- 
ing joy  was  seen  to  be  extended  by  the  future  arrival  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  companions.  The  Saviour,  who  is  announced,  is  the  Sav- 
iour of  men.  Every  child  of  Adam,  who  hears  the  glorious  news, 
may  point  to  him,  and  exclaim,  -  Thi^  is  my  Redeemer.  For  my 
dehverance  is  he  come.  For  me  he  became  incarnate,  lived,  and 
died.  For  me  he  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens.  To 
wash  away  my  sins  he  poured  out  his  blood.  To  intercede  for  my 
soul  he  stands  before  the  throne.  To  me  he  cries,  '  Come  unto 
!ne  all  ve  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
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rest.'  To  me  he  calls,  '  Buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and 
■without  price.'  " 

Who,  with  these  tidings  resounding  in  his  ear,  would  not  exult? 
Who  would  not  join  in  the  angelic  hymn,  Glory  to  God  m  the  high- 
est j  and  on  earth  peace  :  Good  will  tozoards  men?  Who  would 
not  feel  and  exclaim.  Though  I  have  been  dead,  yet  I  am  alive 
again  ;  though  I  have  been  lost,  yet  am  I  foutid. 

3dly.  How  strange  and  guilty  must  be  the  disposition  of  him. 
who  will  not  rejoice  in  such  a  Saviour ! 

How  blind  must  he  be  to  his  guilt,  his  condemnation,  and  his 
ruin  ?  How  insensible  to  his  odiousness  and  deformity  ?  How 
torpid  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  to  an  approaching  judg- 
ment, to  an  opening  hell  ? 

What  ingratitude  must  defile  his  heart  towards  this  amiable  and 
excellent  person  ?  What  stupidity  must  debase  his  mind,  while 
he  marks  the  condescension,  the  labours,  the  self-denial,  the  suf- 
ferings, of  the  Son  of  God,  which  procured  eternal  life,  for  the 
soul ;  and  is  yet  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  charmer, 
charming  him  with  divine  wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  calling  to 
him  to  repent,  and  return,  and  live?  How  lost  is  he  to  life,  and 
holiness,  and  happiness.  How  buried  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
guilt,  and  woe  ?  How  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  yet  how  bereft 
in  fact  of  reason;  how  poor  and  wretched  a  maniac,  dreaming 
that  his  dungeon  is  a  palace,  his  tatters  robes  of  state,  his  straw 
hat  a  diadem,  and  his  dunghill  a  throne  ;  giving  mock  orders  to  his 
fellow  bedlamites,  and  mistaking  it  for  empire  ;  clanking  his 
chains,  and  calling  it  harmony.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner ^  and 
the  ass  his  master'' s  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know  /  my  people  doth 
not  consider. 

4thly.  With  what  eagerness,  according  to  this  doctrine,  ought 
mankind  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation  !  Let  me  address  this 
remark  immediately  to  my  audience. 

You,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  sharers  in  all  the  wants, 
dangers  and  miseries,  which  I  have  mentioned.  Your  souls  are 
the  subjects  of  sin  and  guilt,  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
infinitely  need  to  be  forgiven,  and  saved,  by  Christ.  The  same 
death  is  hastening  to  summon  you  to  the  future  world  ;  the  same 
grave  is  opening  to  receive  you  ;  the  same  judgment  is  waiting  for 
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your  appearance  ;  the  same  world  of  misery  rejoices  in  your  im- 
penitence and  approach  ;  the  same  dark  and  comfortless  regions 
sigh  for  your  condemnation  ;  the  same  evil  spirits  exult  over  your 
ruin,  and  hail  with  dreadful  prescience  your  arrival  to  their 
agonies. 

Your  souls  can  never  cease  to  be.  They  may  live  :  if  they  em- 
brace Christ,  they  will  live :  if  they  reject  him,  they  will  die  for- 
ever. 

Bring  these  things  home  to  your  hearts.  Spare  a  solitary  mo- 
ment from  the  world,  and  sense  and  sin ;  and  ponder  soberly  on 
your  situation,  and  your  prospects. 

Without  the  love,  the  atonement,  and  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
howvvill  you  disarm  death,  and  triumph  over  the  grave?  Who 
will  guide  your  lonely  and  anxious  steps  through  the  unknown 
world  ;  sustain  your  hearts  before  the  last  tribunal  ;  acquit  you  of 
your  immeasurable  guilt ;  and  redeem  you  from  endless  darknessj 
and  despair  ? 

Who  will  conduct  you  to  heaven  ?  Who  will  provide  for  you 
immortal  good  ;  support  you  with  self-approbation  and  peace ; 
adorn  you  with  beauty  and  excellency;  inspire  you  with  love  ; 
improve  and  refine  you  with  wisdom  ;  instamp  on  you  the  glorious 
image  of  God  ;  and  bring  you  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  first- 
born, as  their  eternal  friend  and  companion?  Who  will  unlock 
for  you  the  springs  of  life;  who  will  feed  you  with  living  bread? 
Who  will  clothe  you  with  unfading  robes  of  Righteousness  ?  Who 
will  fix  you  in  mansions  of  everlasting  joy  ?  Who  in  a  word  will 
be  your  light,  your  portion,  and  your  friend  forever  ? 
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1   Timothy  vi.  12. 

Lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  whereunto  thou  art  also  called, 

and  hast  prof essed  a  good  prof ession  before  many  witnesses. 

In  this  passage  St,  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
Ufe;  and  presents  two  powerful  motives  to  engage  him  in  the 
pursuit.  Of  these  the  first  is,  that  he  has  been  called  by  God  to 
take  possession  of  this  glorious  inheritance.  Tfie  call,  here  spoken 
of,  not  only  intends  the  general  invitation  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
that,  which  bj  the  Westminster  Assembly  is  styled  Effectual  calling  : 
the  internal  call  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  second  is  the  good 
profession,  which  he  had  prof  essed  before  many  witnesses.  Timo- 
thy had  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  Christ  before  many  wit- 
nesses ;  thus  declaring,  that  this  was  the  religion  of  his  choice  ;  and 
solemnly  given  himself  up  to  the  Redeemer  as  one  of  his  disci- 
ples. In  the  former  of  these  transactions  God  had  bound  him 
to  seek  eternal  life :  in  the  latter,  he  had  bound  himself.  More 
powerful  reasons  could  not  be  alleged,  why  he  should  continue  to 
seek  with  unremitted  diligence  and  fervour  this  all  importani 
object. 

The  profession,  which  Timothy  had  made  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  in  this  case,  wslS  a  public  profession  :  for  it  was  made  be- 
fore many  witnesses.  St.  Paul  declares  it  also  to  have  been  a 
good  profession  ;  and  in  this,  as  he  spoke  by  inspiration,  could  not 
be  deceived. 

The  same  religion  is  publicly  professed  in  our  churches :  as  it 
plainly  ought  to  be.     That  the  profession,  when  made,  ought  also 
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to  be  good,  cannot  rationally  be  denied  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  any  other  will  be  acceptable  to  God. 

In  the  following  discourse  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the 
subject  with  some  attention.  In  pursuing  this  design  I  shall  con- 
sider, 

I.  What  a  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is. 

II.  What  is  that  slate  of  mind,  in  which  a  profession  may  be 
made. 

I.    What  is  a  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 
A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  in  the 
1st  place,  A  declaration   that  roe  believe   the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

That  some  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  fundamental  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  the  Gospel  to  be  a  Re- 
velation. Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  truths ;  conformity  to 
which  in  our  hearts  and  lives  will  entitle  us  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Such  as  will  be  condemned  at  the  final  day,  among  those  who 
know  the  Gospel,  we  are  assured,  will  be  condemned  because 
they  obey  not  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  what  we 
do  not  believe  we  cannot  obey.  No  man's  heart  or  life,  was,  it 
is  presumed,  ever  better  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the 
Avhole  of  the  doctrines,  which  he  believed. 

Among  these  doctrines,  however,  some  are  obviously  of  more 
importance  ihan  others  ;  and  of  such,  as  possess  this  importance, 
some  are  obviously  essential  to  the  ver}  nature  of  the  scheme,  of 
which  they  are  parts.  This  is  true  of  all  systems  of  thought ; 
whatever  may  be  their  nature,  or  subject.  Most  evidently  is  it 
true  of  the  Evangelical  system.  There  are  certain  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  on  which  all  the  rest  depend  for  their  whole  importance, 
and  even  for  their  meaning.  If  we  believe  not  these,  we  believe 
not  the  Gospel:  for  without  these  the  Gospel  is  nothing:  if  we 
love  not  these,  we  love  not  the  Gospel :  if  we  obey  not  these,  we 
obey  not  the  Gospel.  If  we  believe  not  these,  it  is  impossible, 
that  we  should  love,  or  obey,  them.  No  truth  was  ever  loved,  or 
obeyed,  until  after  it  was  believed.  And,  as  these  truths  consti- 
tute the  substance  arid  marrcw  of  the  Gospel.  <io,  unless  we  be- 
lieve them,  it  is  impossible  that  the  evangelical  system  should 
have  its  proper  influence  either  on  our  hearts  or  our  lives :  in 
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other  words,  it  is  impossible,  that  we  should  be  true  disciples  of 
our  Redeemer. 

It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian,  unless 
he  believes  the  Gospel.  It  is  so  often,  and  so  expressly,  declared 
in  the  Gospel  itself,  that  faith  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
as  to  put  to  flight  every  hope  of  obtaining  it  without  the  posses- 
sion of  this  attribute.  Who,  after  hearing  these  declarations, 
"  He  that  belie veth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him,"  can  rationall}  expect  to  escape  that  wrath,  or  to 
obtain  that  life,  without  believing  ?  To  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God,  then,  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life.  But, 
whatever  else  is  included  in  this  faith,  it  certainly  involves  a  spe- 
culative belief  of  the  truths,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
faith.  Without  such  belief  there  can  be  no  faith.  Accordingly 
those  are  declared  to  be  condemned^  universally,  who  believe  not 
the  truth.  Those  also,  who  will  be  finally  saved,  are  declared  to 
he  chosen  to  salvation,  not  only  through  the  sanctijication  of  the 
spirit,  but  also  through  belief  of  the  truth.  Nay,  the  truth  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  essential  means  of,  sanctification.  "  Sanctify 
them,"  says  our  Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  ^  by  thy  truth. 
Thy  word  is  truth." 

Among  the  truths,  which  are  essential  to  the  system  of  the  Gos- 
pel, those,  which  together  constitute  the  character  of  Christ,  are 
undoubtedly  of  primary  imporiai.ce.  "  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,"  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  "ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins."  "  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already."  "  Whoso  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  horn  of  God." 

To  believe  in  Christ  is  undoubtedly  to  believe  in  his  true 
character;  his  nature,  his  offices,  and  his  actions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  really  is,  that  he  has  done 
what  he  has  really  done,  and  that  he  has  said  what  he  has  really 
said.  All  this  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  us,  or  be  an  object  of 
our  faith,  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  To  believe,  then, 
in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  Christ  is  to  be- 
lieve  in  his  character,  oiiices,  and  actions.     But  to  believe  the 
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declarations  of  the  Scripture  is  to  believe  their  true  meaning;  for 
the  words,  independently  of  their  meaning,  are  nothing  :  and,  if 
we  substitute  a  meaning  for  the  true  one  ;  we  believe  not  the 
Scriptures,  but  ourselves;  not  thei?-  meaning,  but  otir  own;  not  a 
declaration  of  God,  but  a  declaration  of  man,  pi;t  in  its  place. 
To  believe  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  declarations 
concerning  Christ  is,  then,  to  believe  the  true  character,  offices, 
and  actions,  of  Christ. 

What  this  meaning  is  in  most  cases  cannot  be  lawfully,  nor  inno- 
cently, mistaken.  In  almost  all  instances  these  declarations  were 
addressed  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  were  intended  to  be 
understood  by  them.  They  are  written,  not  in  words,  which  man'^s 
zoisdom  teacheth^  but  in  words,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  leacheth  j 
and,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  words,  flence  it  is  certain,  that 
their  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one,  for  these  plain  and  un- 
answerable reasons :  that  those,  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
cannot  possibly  tind  out  any  other;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  God  should  have  so  written  his  word,  as  that  those,  to  whom 
it  is  especially  addressed,  should,  when  faithfully  employed  in 
examining  it,  be  necessarily  perplexed,  and  deceived. 

When,  theiefore,  we  find  these  declarations  in  the  Scriptures: 
"  Christ  is  God  over  all  things,  and  blessed  forever;"  "This  is 
the  true  God,  and  eternal  life;"  '•  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins;"  we  cannot  innocently  refuse  to  believe,  that  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  the  true  God,  and  God  over  all  things. 
These  things  are  plainly  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the 
character,  and  offices,  of  (^hrist ;  and  to  believe  them  is  essential 
to  the  faith,  by  which  we  must  be  ?aved. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  that  the  simple  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing to  these  or  to  any  other  propositions,  is  the  saving  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  ''  With  the  heart,"  and  with  the  heart  only,  I  am  well 
aware,  that ''  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  But  the  belief 
which  I  have  specified  is  essential  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  to  the 
righteousness,  of  which  it  is  the  source.  '•  The  words,  which  I  speak 
unto  you,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "■'  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
What  is  true  of  the  dcclaratio;is.  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
equally  true  of  many  others.  It  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  impossi- 
ble for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  enlarge  upon  them.     1  will,  how- 
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ever,  barely  recite  a  few.  ''  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kinj^dom  of  God."  "■  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  ^e>h:  that  vvliuh  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  "■  Not  by 
works  of  rigiiteousi  ess.  which  we  have  doi.e,  but  accorduig  to  his 
mercy,  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  '•  A  man  is  not  justified  by  works 
of  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Ciirist."  "  By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that,  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."  ''  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
"'Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  "  Without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

All  these  declarations  carry  their  own  importance  with  them. 
All  of  them  have  an  obvious  meaning.  In  that  meaning  we  are 
bound  to  receive  them.  If  we  do  not,  we  certainly  do  not  receive 
the  Gospel :  for  tlie  declarations,  which  I  have  recited,  are  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel. 

To  give  a  strong  example  of  the  contrary  mode  of  managing 
with  the  Scriptures,  Mr,  Btl^ham^  one  of  tlie  principal  Unitarians 
in  Great  Britain^  says,  that  •'  Christ,  after  having  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  resurrection,  was  in  a  miraculous  manner  withdrawn 
from  their  society  :  which  is  described  as  an  ascension  into 
heaven  :"  and  again,  'Jesus  is  indeed  now  alive ;  but  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  place,  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupa- 
tions, in  which  he  is  engaged."  Si.  Mark,  however,  says,  "  After 
the  Lord  had  spoken"  unto  the  aposlles, "  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  St.  Peter  says  of  him, 
"  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive,  until  the  times  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things  :"  St.  Paul,  that,  "  when  Christ  had  by  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high."  Christ  says  of  himself,  "  I  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  St.  Paul  says,  that  one  of  his 
employments  is  to  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power; 
another,  to  be  over  all  things,  or  universally  to  rule.  St.  John 
says,  that  one  of  his  occupations  is  to  smite  the  nations  for 
their  sins;  another,  to  ride  them  zoith  a  rod  of  iron;  anoth- 
er, to  be  the  light  of  heaven,  or  the  great  source  of  knowledge 
to  its  inhabitants;  another,  to yVfc?  his  children  with  the  bread  of 
life,  and  to  lead  them  unto  fountains  of  living  waters,    . 
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Now  it  is  plain  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Bdsham^  which  have 
been  recited,  that  he  beheved  none  of  these  Scriptural  declara- 
tions in  their  obvious  meaning:  a  meaning  as  obvious,  let  it  be 
observed,  as  that  of  an)  words  in  any  language  whatever ;  a  mean- 
ing so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  re,ected  without  a  violence,  done 
by  no  sober  commentator  to  any  other  book.  To  believe,  as  Mr. 
Belsham  believes,  is  not  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  but  himself. 
The  Scriptures  actually  tell  us  where  Jesus  is,  and  what  are  his 
occupations^  that  he  ascended  into  heaven;  that  he  resides  in 
heaven  ;  that  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  on  ihe  throre  of  the 
Universe  ;  that  he  will  coiitinue  there  till  the  times  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things;  that  he  upholds  all  things;  that  he  rules 
all  things,  and  performs  whatever  else  I  have  recited  from 
the  Sacred  canon. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  is  an  im- 
portant duty  of  Christians.  In  such  a  profession  'hese  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  included.  The  whole  amount  of 
any  profession  is  no  other  than  a  solemn  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
the  Scriptural  doctrines,  and  our  design  to  obey  them.  Without  a 
profession  of  the  doctrines,  therefore,  our  design  to  obey  them 
cannot  be  disclosed,  or  professed ;  because  it  cannot  be  known 
what  are  the  doctrines,  which  we  intend  to  obey.  In  this  case 
our  profession  will  of  course  be  radically  defective.  St.  John  ac- 
cordingly speaks  of  professing  our  belief  in  the  character  of 
Christ  as  being  the  whole  amount  of  our  duty  in  this  respect. 
•'  Every  spirit,  that  confesseth,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  of  God."  And  again,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 
On  the  contrary,  "  He  that  confesseth  not,  that  Jesus  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God  :  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  where- 
of ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come  ;  and  even  now  already  is  it 
in  the  world." 

To  confess,  or  profess,  our  belief,  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  is 
to  confess,  that  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  flesh,  or  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  existed  before  he  took  upon  him 
this  nature.  The  declaration  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  St. 
Paul,  "  Verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  Angels,  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."     This  is  perfectly  evident 
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from  the  absurdity  of  applying  this  phraseology  to  a  man.  To 
say  that  Adam,  Abraham,  or  Moses,  came  in  the  fiesh  would  be  to 
utter  unintelligible  nonsense.  But  to  say  this  of  Christ  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  he  emptied  himtelf  y  taking  upon  him- 
self the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

To  profess  our  belief,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  is  to  con- 
fess, that  he  is  all,  which  this  phraseology  is  customarily  employ- 
ed in  the  Scriptures  to  denote.  That  he  is  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  Xa^axrri^  v'ujo(ira(}sus,  the  exact  counterpart  of  his 
substance  ;  That  he  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  pow- 
er ^  Thdt.t  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins  ;  and  that  Ae  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Of  him,  that  makes  such 
a  profession,  St.  John  says,  "  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  words,  profess,  and 
confess,  are  translations  of  the  same  word,  o/xoXoysw. 

2dly.  Agoodprofession  of  the  Christian  Religionis,  also,  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  character. 

The  christian  character  consists  o{  those  affections,  and  that  con- 
duct, which  constitute  what  is  called  vital  Religion  :  in  other  words, 
obedience  of  the  heart,  and  conformity  of  the  life,  to  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  plainly  to  no  purpose,  which  will  finally  be  useful  to  our- 
selves, that  we  believe,  in  the  most  undoubting  speculative  man- 
ner, the  doctrines  of  Revelation  ;  or  that  we  profess  this  belief 
before  mankind,  even  with  absolute  sincerity,  if  we  stop  here;  if 
these  doctrines  have  no  practical  influence  on  our  hearts,  and 
lives.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and  life,  is  that,  and  that  only, 
which  answers  the  demands  of  the  Gospel.  "  Then,"  says 
Christ,  ''  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  if  ye  continue  in  my  word," 
John  viii.  31.  And  again.  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit :  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples,"  John  xv. 
8.  And  again.  "  He  that  hath  my  commaiidments,  and  keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is,  that  loveth  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  my- 
self to  him,"  John  xiv.  21.  And  again.  "  Ye  are  my  friends, 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,"  John  xv.  14.     Passages 

vor.  i>  ^(^ 
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to  the  same  purpose  are  found  every  where  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  whole  tenour  of  them  all  is  to  prove,  that  he  who 
heareth  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  doeth  them,  builds  upon  a  rock, 
and  shall  never  be  moved ;  and  that  he,  zcho  heareth  these  sayings, 
and  doeth  them  not,  builds  vpon  the  sand,  and  shall  be  finally  over- 
thrown with  an  irremediable  destruction. 

In  a  good  profession  of  Christiiinity  it  is  indispensable,  that  the 
character,  which  we  profess,  should  be  Evangelical :  that  is,  the 
things  professed  should  all  be  such,  as  are  unfolded,  and  required, 
in  the  Gospel,  as  the  true  and  proper  character  of  Christians. 
In  addition  to  the  system  of  truths,  which  we  declare  ourselves  to 
believe,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  profess  also  their  influence  on 
our  hearts,  and  lives.  No  other  character  is  in  the  Gospel  un- 
folded, and  required,  as  that  of  the  Christian.  "  If  any  be  a  hear- 
er of  the  word,"  says  St.  James,  "  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto 
a  man,  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass  :  for  he  beholdeth 
himself,  and  goeth  away,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liber- 
ty, and  continueth  therein,  he,  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a 
doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed."  No 
other  religion  but  this  is  vital.  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments  :"  and  there  is  no  love  of  God,  where  his 
commandments  are  not  kept. 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  Visible  Christianity  was 
all,  which  it  was  necessary  to  profess  in  this  solemn  transaction. 
By  visible  Christianity  is  intended  an  external  conformity  to  the 
2)recepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel^  the  mere  outside,  the 
mere  garb,  of  real  Christianity.  This  opinion  was  probably 
derived  from  another  ;  viz.  that  the  Sacraments  are  ordinances  of 
conversion,  and  not  merely  of  edification.  It  seems  diflicult  to  con- 
ceive how  either  should  have  been  adopted  by  an  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Scriptures;  since,  evidently,  they  do  not  support  it  even  in 
a  distant  manner.  As  this  opinion  is  very  generally  excluded 
from  the  present  system  of  doctrines,  held  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here.  1  shall  only  observe  therefore, 
that,  as  the  members  of  the  churches,  addressed  by  the  Apostles 
in  their  several  Epistles,  are  uniformly  styled  saints,  called,  chosen, 
faithful,  sanctified,  justified,  beloved  of  God,  brethren  of  Christ, 
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memhers  of  his  body,  and  by  many  other  equivalent  expressions  : 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  that  the  menmbers  of  all  other 
churches  ought  to  possess  the  character,  denoted  by  this  phrase- 
ology, and  that  the  religion  which  they  profess  ought  to  be  the 
vital  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  christian  character,  or  the  vital  religion  of  the  Gospel,  is 
in  substance  made  up  of  Repentance,  Faith,  and  Holiness,  These 
must  be  all  evangelical.  The  repentance  must  be  a  real  hatred 
of  sin;  a  real  loathing  of  our  own  sinful  character  ;  an  ingenuous 
and  godly  sorrow,  that  we  have  offended  God,  violated  his  law,  and 
abused  his  grace;  a  sincere  intention  to  live  a  life  of  new  obedi- 
ence; a  real  conversion  of  soul  to  God;  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
walk  blamelessly  in  all  his  ordinances  and  commandments ;  ac- 
companied by  a  voluntary  confession  of  our  guilt,  and  a  humble 
supplication  for  forgiveness. 

The  faith,  professed  here,  is  widely  different  from  that  specula- 
tive belief  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  on  which 
I  have  so  largely  insisted  under  the  first  head  of  this  discourse; 
The  faith,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  an  affectionate  confidence  in 
God;  and  peculiarly  in  the  Redeemer;  as  the  only  Saviour,  the 
only  propitiation  for  sin,  the  only  intercessor  for  sinners.  To  the 
belief  of  the  understanding  it  adds  the  affection  of  the  heart;  and 
with  exact  precision  is  styled  trust  or  confidence  ;  by  the  former 
of  which  names  it  is  extensively  designated  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  what  is  appropriately  called  Evangelical,  or  Justifying  faith  ; 
and  by  every  good  man  is  exercised  towards  all  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  and  invitations,  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  well 
as  toward  the  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  character  of  God. 

Holiness  is  the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind,  disinterested,  not 
selfish,  love  ;  the  obedience  of  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
moral  law,  together  with  that  self  denial  which  it  involves,  styled 
by  St.  Paul  the  denial  of  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  j  and  a  life 
conformed  to  the  dictates  of  these  principles,  styled  by  the  same 
Apostle,  living  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world. 
These  are  the  attributes,  and  these  the  actions,  which  form  the 
christian  character ;  the  attributes  of  which  we  declare  ourselves 
to  be  the  subiects,  the  actions   which  we  declare  our  sincere 
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and  fixed  intention  to  perform,  when  we  make  the  good  pro- 
fession. 

3dly.  A  good  profession  involves  Sincerily. 
By  this  it  is  intended,  that,  when   we   profess  that  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  sustain  the  character  of  Christians  5 
roe  should  mean  exactly  what  we  say.     The  reasonableness  of  this 
position  will,   I  presume,  not  be  questioned.     No  sober  man  will 
doubt,  that  God  desireth  truth  m  the  inward  parts  ;  or  that  he  seeth, 
not  as  man  seeth,  but  looketh  on  the  heart.     On  this  subject  I  have 
conversed  with  a  multitude  of  persons,    offering  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Christian  church  ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  not  one  of  the  number  ever  doubted  at  all  the  abso- 
lute obligation  of  making  this  profession  with  entire    sincerity. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  ministers,  and  churches,  in  this 
country  to    admit  persons    to   a  profession   of  Religion,  for  the 
purpose    of  obtaining    Baptism  for  their    children.      In   this  case 
the    professor    entered    into    the     same    covenant,  which    was 
entered  into  by    all  others  ;  engaging   to   walk  faithfully  in  all 
the   commandments ^   and    ordinances   of  the    Lord.     Among  these 
ordinances  one  of  high  import  is  the  Lord'^s  supper.     Yet  it  was 
the  professed    intention  of  the  candidate,  at  this  very  time,  not 
to  attend  upon  that  ordinance.     In  addition  to  this,  it   was  his 
declared  apprehension  that  at  the  very  time  of  making  his  profes- 
sion he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  therefore  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
walk  in  any  of   the  commandments,  or  ordinances,  of  Christ. 
Glaring  as  this  contradiction  was,  both  ministers  and  people  not 
only  countenanced  it,  but   contended    for    it    with   eagerness. 
Here,  it  is  evident,  the  professor  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 
His  sincerity  was  not  that,  which  God  requires.     The  service 
began,  and  ended,  at  the  lips  ;  and  had  no  place  in  the  heart. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  the  sincerity  in  question,  that  in 
this  transaction  the  candidate  should  be  what  in  the  technical  divini- 
ty, in  this  country,  has  been  styled  morally  sincere:  that  is,  that 
he  should  really  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  If,  indeed,  he  desires 
to  be  a  Christian  in  one  sense,  a  sense  not  very  unfrequently  in- 
tended, he  is  already  a  Christian  :  that  is,  if  Christianity  appears 
to  his  eye  so  lovely  and  excellent,  that  he  desires  it  for  its  own 
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sake.  If  he  desires  to  possess  the  attributes,  and  perform  the 
actions,  of  a  Christian,  because  the  character  seems  delightful  to 
his  taste,  he  actually  possesses  the  character,  although  he  does  not 
discern  the  fact.  But  this  is  not  what  is  intended  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.  The  candidate  is  here  supposed  to  desire  this  character, 
only  because  of  the  blessings  annexed  to  it.  In  other  words,  he 
desires  to  escape  future  punishment,  and  to  obtain  immortal  life. 
But  who  does  not  desire  these  things  ?  Who  would  not  willingly 
be  saved  from  perdition,  and  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  heaven  ? 
If  all  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion,  who  could 
make  such  a  profession  as  this,  the  Church  would  literally  include 
the  whole  race  of  Adam ;  and  the  profession  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  short  sentence,  "  I  wish  to  be  saved."  Happily, 
both  these  schemes  have  nearly  vanished  out  of  this  State ;  and 
appear  to  be  retiring  fast  from  our  country. 

In  the  covenant,  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  we  solemnly  avouch,  that  is,  publicly  declare, 
Jehovah  to  be  our  Gud,  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  and  our  Sancti- 
Jier.  To  make  this  declaration  true,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
really  believe  ourselves  to  have  chosen  God  as  our  God  ;  as  our 
Sovereign,  whom  we  sincerely  intend  to  obey  ;  as  the  object  of  our 
supreme  love,  reverence,  and  confidence ;  as  our  chief  good, 
in  whom,  and  from  whom,  we  expect  to  find  our  present  and  eter- 
nal happiness.  At  the  same  time  we  declare  our  reliance  on 
Christ  for  redemption,  and  on  the  Spirit  of  grace  for  sanctification. 
We  also  declare,  that  it  is  our  sincere  wish,  and  design,  to  live 
now,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  our  real  resolution,  and  en- 
gagement, to  live  hereafter,  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  so  long 
as  we  are  in  the  world.  1  say,  we  declare  these  things,  because,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  they  are  the  substance  of  that  profession  of 
religion,  which  is  generally  required,  and  generally  made,  by  the 
great  body  of  Christians,  with  whom  we  are  in  communion, 
throughout  our  land.  Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  such  wish,  any  such  design,  to  exist  in  our  minds ;  if 
we  do  not  suppose  ourselves  to  have  formed  such  resolutions,  and 
to  enter  into  such  engagements ;  we  cannot  honestly  make  these 
declarations ;  and  have  not  that  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  which 
God  certainly  requires.     If  we  have  not  chosen  God  as  our  God  ; 
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as  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  and  our  Saiictifier ;  we  cannot,  with 
truth,  avouch  him  to  be  our  God.  Of  course,  we  cannot  declare 
ourselves  to  be  his  children.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  make  a 
good  profession  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  any  candidate  for  admission  into  the  church  carefully  read 
the  covenant,  in  use  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  churches,  of 
our  communion,  in  this  country,  and  solemnly  consider  its  import. 
If  I  am  not  deceived,  he  will  then  see,  that,  in  order  to  mean  in 
his  profession  of  religion  what  the  words  of  this  covenant  obvious- 
ly signify,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  possess  the 
views  and  affections  of  a  Christian. 

II.  I  shall  now  inquire,  what  is  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  pro- 
fession may  be  made. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  we  knew  with  certainty  whether  we 
roere  Christians  or  not,  we  could  not  conscientiously,  or  lawfully, 
make  a  profession  of  religion,  unless  we  were  Christians,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  perfectly  known  to  us  whether  we 
could  make  the  declarations,  involved  in  a  good  profession,  with 
sincerity,  and  according  to  their  real  meaning  ;  or  not.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  concerning  our  duty,  and  our  quali- 
fications, or  our  want  of  them,  for  performing  it.  Every  man 
would  then  know,  that  he  could,  or  that  he  could  not,  make  a 
good  profession ;  and  by  this  knowledge  his  duty  would  be  ex- 
actly pointed  out. 

Bat,  as  such  knowledge  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  candi- 
date, nor,  in  my  view,  attainable  by  him.  some  further  rule  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  direct  us  in  this  important  concern. 
I  observe,  therefore, 

2dly.  That  the  state  of  mind,  in  which,  a  profession  of  religion 
may  be  lawfully,  a)  d  Scripturatly  made,  is  a  prfponderating per- 
suasion in  our  owti  minds,  after  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination 
of  ourselves,  that  we  can  make  this  profession  with  the  sincerity^ 
which  has  been  already  described. 

God  has  required  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of  religion. 
The  command  is  absolute  ;  and  the  duty  of  making  it,  indispen- 
sable.    At  the  same  time  he  has  required,  that  this  profession 
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should  be  made  with  Christian  sincerity.  In  neglecting  to  make 
this  profession,  in  this  manner,  we  are  continually  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  known  command.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  profession  itself,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  are  things  equal- 
ly obligatory. 

As  has  been  observed,  Certainty,  or  Knowledge,  concerning 
our  ability  to  make  this  profession  with  the  sincerity  of  Chris- 
tians, is  not  attainable  by  us,  when  we  become  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Church.  But  in  every  case  of  duty,  where  cer- 
tainty is  not  attainable,  we  are  bound  to  govern  ourselves  by  the 
commanding  Probability.  Cases  of  this  nature  are  innumerable; 
and  constitute  almost  all  those,  in  which  we  are  concerned. 
There  would  never  be  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  all  candidates 
for  the  Ministry  were  to  defer  their  entrance  into  this  office,  until 
they  knew  with  certainty,  that  they  were  qualified  for  the  duties, 
which  it  involves.  There  would  never  be  a  communicant  in 
the  Christian  Church,  if  all  candidates  for  admission  were  to 
wait,  until  they  knew  with  certainty  their  fitness  to  become  mem- 
bers. Or  if  this  language  should  be  thought  not  precisely  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  very  few  persons  would  be 
found  either  in  the  church,  or  the  ministry.  But  this  most  clear- 
ly does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  intentions  of  God  concerning 
the  formation,  and  continuance,  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ministry, 
as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  nor  with  the  practice  of  Christ, 
and  his  Apostles,  with  respect  to  this  subject.  A  single  instance 
will  be  sufficient  to  elucidate  this  practice.  St.  Paul  writes  to 
the  Corinthians,  (2  Corinthians  xiii.  5.)  "  Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.  Prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves  ?  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  ?"  "  How  that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you,  except 
ye  be  unapproved  ?"  These  Corinthians  were  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  had  all  apparently  given 
what  St.  Peter  calls  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  at  their  bap- 
tism. Yet  St.  Punl  teaches  us  irresistibly,  that,  in  their  own 
view,  they  were  only  probably  Christians  ;  and  might  by  a  faithful 
examination  find  themselves  unapproved.  As  St.  Paul,  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  admitted  such  persons  into  the 
Church ;  it  is  unquestionably  right,  that  every  Minister  should  do 
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the  same.  As  such  persons  thc7i  made  a  profession  of  rehgion. 
under  the  direction  of  inspired  men  ;  it  is  certainly  right,  that  the 
same  persons  should  make  the  same  profession  7iow, 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  almost  all  others,  we  are  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  commanding  probability. 

This  1  have  styled  a  preponderating  persuasion,  that  we  can 
make  our  prof ession  with  Christian  sincerity.  But  a  mere  prepon- 
derating persuasion  is  not  enough  to  determine  this  point,  of 
course.  It  is  to  be  a  preponderating  persuasion  in  our  own 
minds,  obtained  by  a  diligent,  and  faithful  examination.  It  will 
then  be  properly  asked,  What  is  a  diligent,  and  faithful  examina- 
tion ? 

To  this  question  I  answer, 

In  the  first  place,  That  it  consists  in  diligently  searching  the 
Scriptures  for  that  information,  concerning  this  subject,  which  they 
communicate. 

All  the  information,  which  mankind  possess,  or  can  possess,  of 
experimental  religion,  is  derived  originally,  and  solely,  from  the 
Bible.  To  this  fountain  of  instruction,  therefore,  every  man 
must  resort,  who  would  learn,  satisfactorily,  how  to  answer  the 
great  question,  whether  he  is  a  subject  of  religion,  or  not.  What 
the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  ;  what  conclusions  they  do  not 
warrant ;  stand,  in  this  case,  for  nothing.  To  them,  therefore, 
every  inquirer  must  betake  himself  often,  earnestly,  and  faithful- 
ly ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide,  so  far  as  it  can  be  decided,  this 
momentous  question 

Secondly.  In  examining  with  similar  diligence  other  hooks,  pro- 
fessedly written  on  experimental  religion. 

Wise  and  good  men  have,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  collected 
with  great  industry,  care,  and  faithfulness,  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  especially  relate  to  this  subject ;  arranged  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  exhibit  their  connection  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage ;  commented  on  them  with  skill,  and  success;  and 
shown  their  real  import  with  a  felicity,  unattainable  by  most  oth- 
er men,  without  the  aid  of  their  labours.  To  read  these  books  is 
to  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  advantage,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  possess ;  and  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  acquire.     Here  the  subject  is  presented  by  it^ 
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selfj  and  without  that  connection  with  other  Scriptural  doc- 
trines, which  we  so  generally  nneet  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
therefore  is  seen  more  clearly,  and  more  comprehensively,  than 
it  otherwise  coujii  be,  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Tiiirdly.  It  consists,  also,  in  such  frequent  and  careful  conver- 
salion  with  wise  and  good  men,  as  our  circumstances  may  permit. 

Christians,    who  have  had  the  benefit   of  extensive  experience 
in  practical  religion,   learn  from  that  experience  many  truths  of 
great  importance,  which  can  never  be  derived  from  mere  specu- 
lation.    These,  for  want  of  experience,   must  chiefly  be  unknown 
to  the  candidate  ;  and  even  those,  which  he  knows,  will  often 
appear  to   him   in  a  dim  and  doubtful  light,  because  they  are  no- 
velties ;  about  which  his  judgment  is  either  not  formed,  or  not 
settled.     Not  a  little  of  the  evidence,  which  he  will  find,  of  his 
own  Christianity,  and  not  a  little  of  the  comfort,  which  will   flow 
from  it,   must  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  his  views,  affections, 
and  purposes,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  prompt,   arc   similar  to 
those   of  other  Christians.     From  this  analogy,  if  it  exist,   he  will 
gain  instruction,  comfort,  hope,  and  peace,  not  easily  attainable 
from  any  other  source.     At  the  same  time  these  desirable   Coun- 
sellors will   discover  to  him  his  mistakes  ;  lessen  his  false  hopes, 
and  false  fears  ;  and  enable  him  in  difticuit  cases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween natural    and   evangelical  afiections,   between  enthusiasm 
and  piety. 

Such  counsellors  are,  to  the  inquirer,  living,  practical  Com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures;  and  will  point  out  to  him  passages, 
of  high  importance  to  his  case,  which  would  otherwise  escape  his 
attention,  and  the  meaning  of  such  as,  otherwise,  he  might  have 
continued  to  misconstrue,  perhaps  through  life.  They  will  also 
learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  his  own  case  ;  hear,  and  answer, 
the  very  questions,  which  he  wishes  to  propose;  consider,  and 
remove,  his  peculiar  difficulties ;  and  enable  him  the  better  to 
judge  of  the  whole  subject,  not  in  the  abstract  only,  as  he  must 
find  it  in  books,  but  as  it  is  immediately  applicable  to  himself. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  benefit,  which  he  cannot  obtain  from 
any  other  source. 

Among  ihese   counsellors.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from  their 
extensive  intercourse  with  persons  in  these  circumstances,  and  thf; 
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superior  knowledge,  which  in  this  manner  they  scarcely  fail  to 
gain  of  experimental  religion,   hold  undoubtedly  the  first  place. 
Fourthly.  It  consists,  also,  in  what  is  appropriately  called  Self- 
ex  ami7iat  ion. 

After  all  that  can  be  done  by  others ;  after  all  that  can  be  gain- 
ed from  books,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  the  Applica- 
lion  of  the  whole  mass  of  evidence,  acquired  by  the  candidate, 
must  be  made  to  his  own  case  by  himself.  This  is  the  Task :  here 
lies  the  difficulty.  Books,  and  otlier  men,  may  furnish  him  a 
complete  summary  of  the  evidences  of  personal  piety  ;  and  he 
may  possess  it  without  any  material  error  :  but  they  cannot  make 
the  application  to  his  own  cai<e  with  such  precision,  as  it  demands. 
Books  furnish  it  only  in  the  abstract.  Men,  aided  by  his  inquiries 
and  representations,  may  assist  him,  while  employed  in  making  the 
application  to  himself.  But  after  all,  which  they  may  have  done, 
or  can  do,  the  principal  labour  will  still  remain  ;  and  this  he 
must  do. 

That  he  may  do  it  successfully,  it  will  be  indispensable,  that  he 
become  acquainted   with  his  own  character.     He  must  watch  his 
\iews,    affections,    purposes,    and  life  ;  must  mark  the   motives, 
which  he  feels,  and  by  which  he  is  governed  ;  the   objects,  on 
which  he  loves   to  dwell,  and  which  he  chooses  to  pursue ;  the 
persons,  with  whom  he  delights  to  converse,  and  whose  characters 
he  regards  with  complacency  ;  the  resolutions  of  reformation, 
which  he  forms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed  ;  and 
the  progress,  which,   upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  make.     He 
must  examine  diligently,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  without  partiality, 
the  manner,  in  which  he  regards  God  ;  the  Father,  the  Redeemer, 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Scriptures  :  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  worship 
of  the  Sanctuary,  the  family,  and  the  closet.     He  must  inquire 
faithfully  concerning  his  obedience  to   all   the  precepts  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  particularly  to  those,  which  require  of  him  the  duties 
of    piety,   and  self-denial ;    the  estimation,  in  which  he  holds 
Christians  ;  the  estimation,  in  which  he  holds  himself;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  world,  to  sense,  and  sin  ;  his  disposition  to  resist, 
or  yield  to,  temptation ;  his  spirituality ;  his  views  of  heaven ; 
his  disposition  to  lay  up  his  treasure  in  that  glorious  world,  and 
to  converse  with  the  persons,  and  objects,  found  in  its  delightful 
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regions  ;  his  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  kindness ;  his  performance 
of  the  duties,  which  they  require  ;  and  his  desire  to  become  a 
blessing  to  those  around  him ;  his  zeal  to  promote  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men;  his  humility  ;  his  reliance 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  justification  ;  and  his  depend- 
ence on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
life.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  subjects,  on  which 
he  is  to  dwell  ;  and  out  of  which,  he  will  find,  if  he  should  ulti- 
mately find  it,  a  solid  and  evangelical  hope,  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

Fifthly.  To  all  these  must  be  added  constant  and  fervent  Prayer 
to  God,  to  guide  him  aright. 

Prayer  is  the  best  single  mode  of  self-examination.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  else  will  secure  to  us  the  guidance  of  our  Maker. 
He,  who  would  prosper  in  the  great  duty,  which  has  been  discuss- 
ed, must  ask  faithfully,  and  fervently,  for  the  immediate  blessing 
of  God  upon  all  his  endeavours  :  for  without  this  blessing  thej 
will  be  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  ask  once,  or  twice,  or 
thrice.  We  must  ask  continually.  We  must  importune.  Wc 
must  wrestle.     We  raxx^i  pray  always,  and  ne\ev  faint. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  I  have  formed  concerning  this  most 
interesting  subject.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  covenant 
into  which  we  enter,  when  we  make  a  profession  of  religion,  is  in 
the  Scriptures  frequently  styled  an  Oath,  that  it  has  all  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  ;  that  the  subject  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
transaction  the  most  solemn,  of  all  those,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned on  this  side  of  the  grave  :  I  am  persuaded,  that  my  audi- 
ence will  confess  the  high  import  of  the  duty  itself,  and  realize  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  performing  it,  whenever  it  is  professedly 
performed  ,in  a  faithful  and  Evangelical  manner. 
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And  now  I  say  unto  you :  refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone  :  for  if  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men,  it  7vill  come  to 
nought :  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 

The  story,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  summarily  the 
following. 

After  the  remarkable  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphir'a,  and  ap- 
parently through  the  solemnity,  and  alarm,  diffused  by  these  aw- 
ful events  throughout  the  multitudes,  who  were  informed  of  it ; 
many  converts  zoere  added  to  the  Lord  by  the  miracles,  and  preach- 
ing, of  the  Apostles.  Nor  was  the  impression  confined  to  the  city 
oi  Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  persons  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  brought  thtir  diseased  friends  and  neighbours  to  the  Apos- 
tles. All  these,  together  with  such  as  were  afflicted  in  the  same 
manner,  in  Jerusalem  itself,  were  healed.  The  agitation  became 
general,  and  soon  reached  the  Sanhedrim.  The  High  priest  ac- 
cordingly, summoning  this  body  together,  composed  (  hiefly  of  the 
licentious,  opulent,  and  voluptuous  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  Apostles,  and  put  them  into  the  common 
prison,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  were  confined.  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  however,  opened  tht^  prison  doors  by  night;  and, 
bringing  them  out,  directed  them  to  go  into  the  temple,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  They  went,  and 
preached,  accordingly. 
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The  next  morning  the  High  priest  called  together  the  great 
Council  of  the  J'^z^-s;  and  sent  the  proper  officers,  to  bring  the 
Apostles  before  them.  T'he  officers  went  to  the  prison  ;  but,  not 
finding  the  Apostles,  returned  to  the  high  priest,  and  told  him, 
that  they  had  found  the  prison  shut  with  all  safety^  and  the  keepers 
standing  without  before  the  door ;  but  that,  when  they  had  opened 
the  door,  they  found  no  man  within.  Tins  story  alarmed  the 
Council ;  and  agitated  their  minds  with  a  variety  of  doubts,  and 
fears,  concerning  the  event. 

While  they  were  in  this  situation,  a  person  came,  and  told  them, 
that  the  Apostles  were  in  the  temple,  preaching  to  the  people.  Im- 
mediately they  sent  the  officers  again  ;  and  brought  them  ;  but 
without  any  violence,  for  fear  of  those,  who  had  assembled  to  hear 
them. 

When  the  Apostles  came  before  the  Council;  the  High  priest 
imperiously  asked  them,  "  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you, 
that  ye  should  not  (each  in  this  name?  and  behold,  ye  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,,  and  intend  to  bring  this  man's 
blood  upon  us."  To  this  charge  Peter,  and  his  companions, 
firmly  replied.  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
The  God  of  uur  fathers  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  and 
hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  halh  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to 
be  a  Prince,  and  a  Saviour;  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 
remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things  : 
and  so  is,  also,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them 
that  obey  him." 

B)  this  information,  St.  Luke  informs  us  ;  they  were  cut  to  the 
heart,  and  took  counsel  to  slw/  their  prisoners.  But  Gamaliel,  a 
Pharisee,  a  doctor  of  the  lazv,  the  instructor  of  St.  Paul,  awd  had  in 
reputation  among  all  the  people,  having  commanded  the  Apostles  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  council  chanberfora  short  time,  addressed  to 
his  companions  a  series  of  observations,  which  persuaded  them  to 
dismiss  their  prisoners.  The)  accordingly  recalled  them;  and, 
having  orderetl  them  to  be  beaten  in  their  presence,  and  charged 
them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Ihey  let  them  go. 

The  text  is  the  conclusion  of  GamaliePs  address  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  and  is  plainly  the  substance  of  the  whole:  the  observa- 
tions, preceding  it,  being  little  more  than  an  introduction,  and  an 
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illustration,  of  the  sentence,  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  that  sentence  is  here  enforced. 

The  Apostles  were  vigorously  employed  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
joelf  and  in  converting  mankind  to  the  religion  of  the  cross.  To 
this  work  the  Sanhedrim  with  an  obstinate  spirit  of  unbelief,  and 
with  the  malevolence,  always  generated  in  the  hearts  of  unbeliev- 
ers, when  seriously  engaged  in  resisting  Christianity,  strenuously 
opposed  themselves.  They  hated  the  Redeemer  :  they  hated  the 
Gospel,  which  he  taught :  they  hated  the  religion,  which  the  Gos- 
pel unfolded,  and  which  it  is  the  great  means  of  spreading  among 
mankind.  So  violent  was  their  hatred,  that  they  ordered  the 
Apostles,  for  preaching  this  religion,  to  be  beaten  with  rods  before 
them  in  the  senate  chamber;  forgetting  their  character,  and 
shamelessly  violating  decency,  as  well  as  justice.  Nor  was  this 
all.  From  the  story  of  St.  Luke  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  these  excellent 
men  ;  as,  a  little  time  before,  they  had  actually  imbrued  them  in 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  At  .the  same  time,  the  Apostles  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  their  resentment ;  nor  interfered  in  any 
of  their  concerns.  Nor  could  the  high  priest  and  his  companions 
charge  them  with  a  single  violation  of  any  law,  either  Jewish  or 
Roman. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  conduct  is  palpable  ;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  reprobated  by  men  of  sobriety  in  every  christian 
age,  and  country,  as  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  every  principle 
both  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  it  is  at  all  uncommon.  Christ  foretold  antecedent- 
ly to  his  crucifixion,  that  such  sufferings  from  their  fellow-men 
were  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  allotments  in  the 
present  world.  "  In  the  world,"  said  he,  "  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation." And  again,  "-if  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated 
me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 
Remember  the  word,  that  I  said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  great- 
er than  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  perse- 
cute you  ;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.'* 
What  the  Saviour  thus  taught  to  the  Apostles,  as  their  own  desti- 
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nation,  they  taught  their  converts  universally,  as  theirs.  "  All, 
that  will  live  godly,"  says  St,  Paul,  "  shall  suifer  persecution." 

In  accordance  with  these  declarations,  both  Christians  and 
Christianity  have  been  resisted  by  wicked  men  from  the  begin- 
ning :  and  the  resistance  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  hostility, 
Avith  that,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time, 
when  the  text  was  uttered.  Often  has  this  spirit  broken  out  into 
the  most  violent  outrage.  In  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
carried  on  by  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  and  in  those,  which 
were  subsequently  inflicted  upon  the  Waldenses,  the  Hussites, 
and  the  Protestants,  by  the  papal  empire,  pride,  malice,  and 
cruelty,  satiated  their  violence  in  all  the  modes  of  creating  anguish 
and  agony,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  the  arm  of  power 
execute :  and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  cried  to  heaven 
for  vengeance  in  accents,  which  were  heard,  and  answered.  The 
heathen /iomflf/<  empire  was  deluged  with  slaughter  and  misery; 
and  the  ;)«/)«/ dominion  has  been  overturned  by  judgments  still 
more  terrible,  slaughter  more  extensive,  and  sutferings  more  multi- 
plied, and  more  intense.       •  • 

Under  the  intluence  of  Protestantism,  toleration  has  been  better 
understood,  and  firmly  established.  The  rack,  the  wheel,  and  the 
gibbet,  have  ceased  to  be  instruments  of  conversion :  and  the 
spirits  of  good  men  no  longer  rise  to  heaven  from  the  stake  and 
the  cross.  Piety  is  neither  immured  in  a  dungeon,  nor  driven  into 
exile.  The  christian  may  offer  up  the  incense  of  his  family,  and 
the  minister,  that  of  his  congregation,  without  trembling  at  the 
approach  of  a  sheriff,  or  anticipating  the  horrors  of  a  prison. 

The  hand  has  now  delivered  over  this  office  to  the  tongue  ; 
and  slander,  ridicule,  and  derision,  have  in  the  work  of  persecu- 
tion succeeded  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot.  The  person  of  the 
christian  is  ordinarily  safe  :  his  porperty  is  safe  :  and  the  warfare  is 
chiefly  carried  on  against  his  good  name,  and  the  feelings  of  his 
heart.  The  gain.  1  acknowledge,  is  real,  and  important.  But  let 
not  those,  by  whom  the  war  is  carried  on,  imagine,  that,  because 
they  have  been  obliged  to  change  their  weapons,  and  with  them 
their  modes  of  attack,  they  have  therefore  changed  their  spirit. 
The  spirit  is  still  the  same :  not  usually  wrought  up,  I  acknow- 
ledge, to  the  same  violence  and  phrenzy ;  but  possessing  the  same 
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malignant  character;  hostile  to  truth,  to  religion,  to  Christ,  and 
to  God. 

It  is  a  renr)arkab!e  fact,  that,  whenever  religion  revives  in  any 
given  place,  and  a  coiisiderabie  nunrditr  of  persons  apj^ear  to  be 
seeking  the  wa)  to  heaven,  this  enmil)'  to  it  ret,uiarlj  revives 
also.  The  reason  evidently  is,  that  religion  is  at  such  seasons 
presented  in  a  clearer  and  more  sinking  manner  to  the  view  of  its 
enemies.  They  see  more  distincliy  what  is  its  nature:  and  their 
opposition  is  awaKened,  iust  as  ihe  hostilit}  of  the  human  mind  is 
always  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  foe.  A  sober  man  would 
naturally  say  to  persons  of  this  cast,  '^  Why  do  you  indulge  this 
unkind,  this  malignant,  disposition  against  these  individuals? 
They  certainly  do  you  no  harm.  They  are  merely  seeking  their 
own  salvation.  Why  should  they  not  seek  it  ?  If  you  will  not  go 
with  them  to  heaven  ;  you  ought  reasonably  to  permit  them  to  go. 
Their  perdition  can  be  c.f  i,o  use  to  }ou  :  for  )ours  certainly  will 
not  be  lightened  by  their  participation." 

To  dissuade  the  members  of  the  present  assembly  from  the  in- 
dulgejice  of  this  spirit  is  the  design,  with  which  I  have  chosen  the 
text  as  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse.  It  is  my  intention 
especially  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case,  which  I  have  last 
mentioned  ;  and  to  engage  those,  who  hear  me,  to  shun  all  op- 
position to  the  revival,  and  prevalence,  of  Religion. 

For  this  purpose  I  observe,  in  the 

1st  place.  That  mis  spirit  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

This  truth  hardly  needs  to  be  illustrated.  Hatred,  exercised 
by  persons  of  the  same  character,  is  the  same  emotion,  too  ob- 
viously to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Could  we  be  at  a  loss;  the  etiects, 
produced  in  both  cases,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  exactly  the  same. 
The  obloquy,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  thrown  upon  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  were  in  no  respect  ditferent  from  the  same  things, 
as  they  are  now  dealt  out  to  Christians.  The  Jews,  to  whom 
Peru/ addressed  himself  at  i?ome.  said  concerning  the  Christians 
of  that  time:  "  We  kfiow,  that  this  Sect  is  every  where  spoken 
against."  Then,  indeed,  the  enemies  of  Religion  were  able- to 
add  violence  to  obloquy,  and  to  torture  the  persons,  and  destroy 
the  lives,  of  those  whom  they  hated,  as  well  as  to  wound  their 
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good  name.  Were  the  same  power  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
enemies  of  Christianity  ;  there  is  httle  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
would  employ  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

But  there  is  probably  not  an  individual  of  this  character,  who, 
whenever  he  reads  the  story  of  tlie  Jewish  High  priests  and  their 
coadjutors,  does  not  severely  condemn  them  in  his  own  thoughts 
for  their  hostility,  and  injustice,  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But 
"  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man  !  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest ; 
for  wherein  thou  judgest  another  thou  condemnest  thyself :  for 
thou,  that  judgest,  doest  the  same  things  :"  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree.  He,  who,  from  reading  the  history  of 
crimes,  particularly  of  injustice,  and  cruelty,  does  not  learn  to 
avoid  them,  but  terminates  his  views  merely  in  censuring  others, 
while  he  practices  the  same  iniquity,  certainly  reads  in  vain. 
Every  such  man,  when  he  is  opposing,  and  maligning,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who  profess  it,  or  attempting  to  dis- 
courage others  from  professing  it,  ought  to  say  within  himself,  "  I 
am  one  of  the  progeny  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  I 
have  the  same  spirit;  and  am  engaged  in  the  same  work.  All 
the  censures,  which  I  bestow  upon  them,  ought,  of  course,  to  re- 
bound upon  myself." 

2dly.  Both  the  conduct,  and  character,  of  Gamaliel,  as  exhibited- 
in  the  text,  plainly  merit  the  highest  commendation. 

Probably  no  person  ever  read  the  story  without  yielding  the 
most  entire  approbation  to  this  distinguished  man.  The  transac- 
tion was  that  of  a  moment :  and  the  speech,  which  he  made,  is 
contained  in  four  sentences.  But  he  lias  gained  more  credit  with 
succeeding  ages  than  his  compeers  would  have  acquired  by  acting, 
as  they  really  acted,  during  the  years  of  Methuselah.  This  eve- 
ry one,  who  reads  the  story,  knows.  If,  then,  he  does  not  cherish 
the  same  disposition,  and  act  substantially  in  the  same  manner; 
he  refuses  to  do  what  his  own  conscience  testifies  to  be  right, 
what  he  knows  to  be  worthy  and  honourable.  Thus  he  follows 
an  example,  which  he  condemns  with  unqualified  reprobation ; 
and  refuses  to  copy  what  in  the  same  unqualified  manner  he  ap- 
proves.    How  could  he  more  severely  condemn  himself? 

odly.  This  hostility/,  and  all  its  malignant  efforts,  are  unnecessa- 
ry, and  useless. 

VOL.  1=  28 
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'•  If  this  counsel,  or  this  work,"  said  Gamaliel,  "he  of  men,  it 
will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  useless,  in  the  first  place,  hfcaust  Chris- 
tianity,  and  Christians,   will  do  no  harm  to  meyi  of  this  dt script  on. 

That  Christians  will  not  be  active  in  doing  injuries  to  such  men, 
they  themselves  perfectly  know.  Such  conduct  would  be  direct- 
ly contradictory  to  all  their  professions  ;  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  to  the  example  of  their  Master,  and  his  disciples  ;  and 
to  the  behaviour  of  Christians  at  the  present  time.  All  this  these 
men  perfectly  understand  ;  and  feel,  that  they  are  absolutely  safe 
from  every  injury,  on  the  part  of  Christians. 

Nor  are  they  exposed  to  any  injury  from  Christianity.  All  the 
purposes  of  Christianity  towards  those,  who  are  not  Christians, 
are  fairly  summed  up  in  the  add)  ess  of  Moses  to  his  father  in  law. 
••  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the  Lord  said,  '  I 
will  give  it  you.'  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good  : 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness  the 
Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee."  That 
such  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  can  be  denied  by  no  person, 
who  reads  the  Gospel :  and  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  those,  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  in  the  churches  of  this  country, 
can  no  more  be  denied  by  any  person,  who  examines  their  lives 
with  a  moderate  share  of  attention,  and  candour.  Here,  certain- 
ly, there  is  no  foundation  laid  for  hostihty,  or  hatred.  Christians 
certainly  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the  first  of  all  blessings,  and 
the  best  of  all  characters.  To  wish,  and  to  labour,  that  their  fel- 
low-men may  possess  this  .character,  and  obtain  these  blessings, 
is  certainly  benevolent,  and  amiable  ;  and  claims  the  utmost 
good  will  from  all  men.  Even  if  they  are  deceived  in  this  be- 
lief; they  are,  still,  not  the  less  amiable.  The  design  is  equally 
kind  ;  and  the  disposition  equally  commendable.  They  may  be 
pitied  for  their  error  ;  but  they  cannot  without  the  grossest  injus- 
tice be  regarded  with  hatred. 

Still  less  is  there  any  room  for  animosity  in  the  case,  especially 
under  consideration  :  that,  in  which  persons  are  merely  seeking 
their  own  salvation.  That  I  should  become  a  Christian,  or  seek 
to  become  a  Christian,  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  to  my  neigh- 
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hour's  property,  his  reputation,  his  Hberty,  his  Hte,  his  comfort, 
his  family,  or  his  future  well-being.  All  these  are  absolutely  un- 
molested by  me ;  and  are  left  just  as  they  were  before.  My 
neighbour  has,  therefore,  no  cause  to  complain  of  me,  or  to  re- 
gard me  with  ill  will.  His  hatred,  if  he  exercise  it,  is  groundless, 
unprovoked,  and  incapable  of  justification. 

Secondly.  If  Christianity  is  a  delusion^  a  mere  mistake,  or  a 
mere  contrivance  ^  this  opposition  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  be- 
cause the  delusion  will  come  to  nothing  of  itself,  "  If  this  counsel, 
or  this  work,''^  said  Gamaliel,  "  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought. ''"' 

In  this  case  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  than  a  candid,  fair 
exposure  of  the  delusion,  or  the  trick.  Christians  in  this  country 
are  certainly  as  able  to  understand  the  force  of  arguments,  as  any 
other  body  of  men  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  are  as  ready  to  yield  to 
them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would 
not  with  equal  readiness  yield  to  them  in  this.  To  fair  argu- 
ments there  can  never  be  a  reasonable  objection,  let  the  doctrine 
argued  against  be  what  it  may.  Nor,  if  Christianity  be  a  delu- 
sion, can  there  be  a  single  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  at  all  more 
incapable  of  being  exposed,  and  disproved,  than  other  delusions. 
A  way  is,  therefore,  perfectly  open  in  this  manner,  in  which  reli- 
gion may  be  etfectualiy  resisted,  if  resistance  to  it  can  be  effectual. 
To  this  there  can  be  no  objection. 

But  all  other  modes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  will  be  in 
vain.  Hostility,  in  all  the  forms  of  persecution,  slander,  and  ri- 
dicule, has  been  tried  long,  laboriously,  and  often,  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  inc red ii Ions  mind,  that  it  can  never  accomplish 
this  work.  Occasionally,  it  has  checked  the  progress  of  Rehgion  : 
at  times  it  has  driven  it  out  of  one  city,  and  country,  to  another: 
and  at  times  it  has  forced  Christians  to  conceal  themselves  from 
the  agents  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Usually,  it  has  produced 
the  contrary  effects.  The  blood  of  Martyrs  has  been  proverbially 
styled  the  seed  of  the  Church  :  and  a  great  part  of  the  rulers  of 
Christendom  have  become  so  entirely  satis^tied  of  this  truth,  that 
they  have  ceased  froin  persecuting  their  subjects  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  or  character. 

Slander  also,  and  ridicule,  have  been  completely  tried  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  have  failed  equally  with  the  cross,  and  thct 
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faggot.  Inlidels  have  exhausted  their  contempt,  their  obloquy, 
and  their  wit,  upon  Christianity  and  Christians ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  effort  has  been  tried  in  many  countries,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  in  every  form,  which  their  ingenuity 
could  devise.  Why  should  it  be  tried  again  ?  The  experiment 
has  certainly  been  made  sufficiently  to  satisfy  malignity  itself,  that 
the  end  can  never  be  accomphshed  in  this  manner.  Hatred  may, 
indeed,  be  indulged  again  :  but  the  hope  of  success  can  never  be 
rationally  entertained. 

Thirdly.  If  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  true  ^  all  opposition  to 
it  will  certainly  fail : — "  h(t  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrozo 
it.''''  Such  was  the  sentence  of  Gamaliel :  a  sentence  so  obvious, 
that  a  sober  man  must  be  astonished  to  find,  that  it  was  ever 
doubted ;  and  so  solemn,  that  such  a  man  must  be  scarcely  less 
astonished,  that  it  does  not  absolutely  controul  all  human  mea- 
sures, relating  to  this  subject. 

Mankind  never  attempt  to  resist  the  circuit  of  the  seasons ; 
to  force  water  up  hill ;  to  controul  the  clouds,  the  winds,  or  the 
waves.  They  never  attempt  to  plough  the  rocks ;  to  level  the 
mountains;  or  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  Why  do  they  not  attempt 
these  things  ?  It  will  be  answered,  '^  Because  they  are  plain 
impossibilities."  If  Christianity  be  the  work  of  God;  it  will  be 
equally  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  taking  its  own  course,  and 
from  spreading  as  fast,  and  as  far,  as  he  pleases.  Men  can  no 
more  resist  the  hand  of  God  in  one  case  than  in  any  other;  in  the 
moral,  than  in  the  physical  world  ;  in  opposing  the  operations  of 
his  Spirit,  than  in  controlling  the  winds,  and  the  waves.  With 
respect  to  all  these  things,  and  to  all  alike,  the  language  of  this 
great  Being  is,  "  I  work  ;  and  who  shall  let  it  ?  M)  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  How  delirious  then  must 
be  every  expectation  of  success  in  undertaking  to  resist  Chris- 
tianity, if  the  Gospel  be  true. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  all  ef- 
forts of  this  nature  must  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  because  they 
are  so  easily,  and  so  certainly,  foreseen  to  be  fruitless.  But  this 
is  not  all.     For,  in  the 

4th  place,  This  opposition  to  Christianity  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous.     "  Lest  haply  ye  be  found  fighting  against  God.^^     Such 
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was  the  solemn  warning  of  the  distinguished  man,  who  spoke  in 
the  text  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  :  a  warning,  published  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  might  be  addressed  to  all  other  persons  of  the 
same  dispositions,  to  whom  the  Bible  should  come  ;  and  that  it 
might  b_y  them  be  beuehcially  applied  to  themselves. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  this  conduct  may  in  some  measure  be 
learned  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  ihe  tirst  place. 

Every  person,  who  opposes  the  commencement,  or  the  progress  of 
Religion  in  others,  hardens  his  own  heart. 

All  the  hatred  and  contempt,  which  he  indulges  in  this  case, 
will  rest'  ultimately  upon  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel.  He  mav 
flatter  himself,  with  many  ingenious  contrivance;*,  that  his  hostili- 
ty is  directed  only  against  enthusiasm,  extravagance,  and  supersti- 
tion; and  thus  may  endeavour  to  find  justification  for  his  con- 
duct. But  he  will  learn  in  the  end,  and,  if  he  would  honestly 
examine  his  heart  one  hour,  he  would  now  learn,  that  his  hatred, 
and  his  contempt,  are  both  pointed  against  Christianity  itself,  and 
not  against  its  counterfeits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  contempt  a, id  hatred,  often  indulged  become  like  all  other 
passions  habituai  ;  and  of  course  powerful,  and  obstinate.  The 
enemies  of  Christianity,  in  all  preceding  ages,  have  become,  re- 
gularly, more  and  more  hostile,  by  all  the  successive  exercises  of 
their  enmity.  We  read  their  history;  and  are  amazed  to  see 
their  hatred  of  men,  who  had  done  them  no  wrong  ;  their  unrea- 
sonableness;  their  cruelty  ;  their  renunciation  of  all  human  feel- 
ings ;  their  adamantine  hardness  of  heart ;  and  the  infernal  plea- 
sure, with  which  they  satiated  themselves  on  the  deplorable  suf- 
ferings of  unoiiendiiiii  Christians.  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
These  men  originally  had  hearts,  as  susceptible  as  ours.  Their 
obduracy  was  the  result  of  their  conduct.  They  themselves  ren- 
dered their  hatred  of  Religion  thus  intense  :  they  shut  their  own 
bowels  against  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

No  emotion  so  sooi,  so  easily,  or  so  insensibly,  produces  hard- 
ness of  heart,  as  Co^i/fm;^/.  He.  who  hales  Religion,  may  cease 
to  hate  it;  but  who  wil!  ever  become,  who  will  ever  think  of 
becoming,  what  he  despises  ?  Contempt,  wiiatever  may  be  the 
person,  or  thing,  towards  which   it  is  directed,  always  flatters  us 
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with  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  superiority  in  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. To  persuade  us  from  indulging  an  emotion,  so  gratifying  to 
our  pride,  is  a  Herculean,  and  ordinarily  a  hopeless,  task.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Wisdom  of  God  exclaims  at  the  siglit  of  these  men  : 
"  How  long  will  scorners  delight  in  scorning ;  and  fools  hate  know- 
ledge ?" 

In  this  manner  the  opposers  of  Religion  remove  themselves  far 
from  it.  "  Hearken  unto  me,"  says  God,  "  ye  stout-hearted, 
who  are  far  from  righteousness."  They  hate  it,  they  despise  it, 
more  and  more ;  and  thus  make  their  situation  continually  more 
and  more  dangerous,  until  it  becomes  desperate.  How  melan- 
choly an  employment  is  this  for  a  being,  who  is  advancing  daily 
towards  the  final  judgment ! 

Secondly.  Every  person  of  this  character  daily  provokes  the  anger 
of  God  against  himself. 

If  the  Gospel  is  true;  the  e'stablishment  of  the  religion,  which 
it  unfolds,  is  the  chief  end  of  all  the  works  of  God  in  this  lower 
world.  Christ  himself  says,  "  that  he  came  to  seek,  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."  ''  There  is  joy  in  heaven,"  says  the  same  glorious 
person,  "  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  nine- 
ty and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance."  Christ  died, 
that  sinners  might  become  religious.  '1  he  Spirit  of  grace  came 
into  the  world  to  sanctify  sinners,  that  they  might  become  reli- 
gious.    When  sinners  become  religious,  all  heaven  rejoices. 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  thnt  God  can  regard  persons,  who  wan- 
tonly oppost  iCiJon  in  others,  and  erdeavour  wuh  hatred  and 
contempt,  with  slander  and  ridicule,  to  preverit  them  from  becom- 
ing religious,  in  any  other  manner,  than  with  indignation,  and  ab- 
horrence. The  Jezvs,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  guilt  in 
crucifying  their  Saviour^  would  plainly  have  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion, which  overwhelmed  their  nation,  if  they  had  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  This  we  know,  because  such  of  them,  as 
did  embrace  it,  actually  escaped.  Their  re  ection  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  and  the  hostility,  with  which  they  opposed  its  progress, 
became  the  immediate  cause  of  those  wonderful  miseries,  which 
befell  their  nation  ;  of  that  tremendous  ruin,  which  our  Saviour 
styles  such,  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  time  ;  no,  nor  ever 
shall  he.     Who,  that  reads  the  history  of  this  unparalleled  event. 
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and  considers  the  influence,  which  enmity  to  relig'on  had  in  pro- 
ducing it,  can  fail  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  found  in  the 
same  ranks  with  these  miserable  workers  of  iniquity  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  consideiation  still  more  awful,  if  any  thing 
can  be  more  awful,  than  either  of  these,  which  have  been  mention- 
ed. When  the  Pharisees  charged  our  Saviour  with  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of  demons  ;  after  refuting  this  in- 
fatuated as  well  as  impious  suggestion,  he  subjoined  to  his  argu- 
ments this  terrible  monition  :  "  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  All 
manner  of  sin,  and  blasphemy,  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men;  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come." 

The  sin,  specified  in  these  declarations,  is  obviously  singled  out, 
as  being  alone  in  the  list  of  human  crimes,  and  as  plainly  standing 
far  aloof  from  every  other.  "  All  manner  of  sin,  and  of  blasphe- 
my," says  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  "  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come."  All  other  sins  are  pardonable  :  this  lies  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  infinite  mercy. 

It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  man;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  awaken,  convince,  and  renew  the  soul :  that  is, 
to  communicate  to  it  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  To  resist  the 
commencement,  and  the  progress,  of  religion  in  our  fellow-men  is, 
therefore,  to  resist  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  peculiar 
office.  To  speak  evil  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  reli- 
gion in  the  soul  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  his  peculiar 
agency;  of  his  appropriate  character;  of  the  great  purpose,  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world.  Of  all  purposes  this  is  the  most 
benevolent,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  godlike.  It  is  no  other, 
than  to  rescue  an  immense  multitude  of  the  human  race  from  end- 
less sin  and  death,  and  to  raise  tiiem  to  immortal  life  and  holiness. 
Compared  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  whole  material  system  is 
nothing.  God,  here,  is  seen  in  his  most  honourable,  and  most 
amiable,  character;  and  is  eminently  jealous  for  his  glory,  and  re- 
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gards  all  opposition  made  to  him,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
benevolent  employment,  with  peculiar  abhorrence. 

I  will  not  say,  1  do  not  feel  that  it  can  warrantably  be  said,  nei- 
ther do  I  believe,  that  every  degree  of  opposition  to  this  work  of  the 
divine  Spirit  amounts  to  the  unpardonable  sin  •,  but  that  this  sin  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  progress  of  such  resistance,  and  in  so»ne 
degree  or  other  of  this  evil  speaking,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 
What  is  there,  which  can  be  called  speaking  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  speaking  against  his  peculiar,  appropriate,  official  agency 
is  not  of  this  nature  ?  The  reason,  why  this  crime  cannot  be  for- 
given, seems  to  be,  that  it  is  attacking,  and  insulting,  God,  when 
coming  out  to  men  on  the  kindest  of  all  designs;  with  forgive- 
ness, sanctification,  and  eternal  life,  in  his  hands  ;  presenting  him- 
self in  a  character,  singularly  amiable,  and  glorious  ;  and  demand- 
ing of  mankind  their  highest  adoration,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doing  the  greatest  injury^  in  our  power,  nay, 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  injuries,  to  onr  f(llow-men.  it  is  lo  fix 
them  in  obstinate  and  hopeless  sm.  It  is  to  help  them  onward  to 
perdition.  It  is  to  preclude  them  from  the  attainment  of  holiness. 
It  is  to  rob  them  of  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God.  It  is  to  shut 
them  out  of  heaven.  Compared  with  these  things,  what  is  it  to 
plunder  them  of  their  estates  by  fraud,  or  of  their  lives  by  murder? 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  finds  in  himself  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  enter  upon  this  employment,  tremble,  lest  he  be  found 
fighting  against  God.  Let  him  shudder,  lest  he  should  even  now 
be  advancing,  lest  i.e  should  already  have  far  advanced,  towards 
the  perpetration  of  that  sin,  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
Let  him  remember,  that  his  progress  in  this  dreadful  course  may 
be  real,  rapid,  and  yet  imperceptible  to  himself.  Sinners  are 
rarely  sensible  of  the  growih  of  their  evil  habits ;  and  never,  of 
the  rapidity,  with  which  they  grow  ;  nor  of  the  guilt,  which  them- 
selves incur  b}  indulging  them  ;  nor  of  the  danger,  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  But  neither  the  guilt,  nor  the  danger,  are  on  this 
account  the  less  real,  or  the  less  to  be  dreaded.  How  would  the 
most  stout  hearted  person  in  this  assembly  tremble,  if  assured,  that 
the  sentence  of  final  condemnation  was  already  passed  upon  him  ; 
and  that  his  perdition  was  sealed  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ! 

At  the  same  time,  let  those,  who  are  awakened  to  solemn  con- 
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sideration  concerning  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace,  and 
have  begun  to  remember,  that  they  have  souls,  which  must  either 
be    aved,  or  lost,  beware  how  they  resist  the  merciful  influence  of 
the  same  divine  Agent  in  rousing  them  to  just  thoughts  about  their 
condition,  and  a  rational  concern  for  their  eternal  well  being.     It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  oppose  the  Spirit  of  God,  thus  graciously  em- 
ployed to  bring  us  to  salvation.     God  is  not  mocked.     If  you  for- 
sake him,  he  will  forsake  you  :  and  you  have  no  right  to  believe, 
that  he  will  ever  return  to  you  again.     Keep  before  your  eyes  the 
parable  of  the  unclean  spirit,  who,  after  he  had  gone  out  of  the  man 
and  had  wandered  for   a  season  in  desert  places,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  return  to  my  house,  whence  I 
came  out.''''     Accordingly  he  went,  and  found  it  empty,  swept,  and 
garnished.     Then  he  took  seven  other  spirits,  worse  than  himself, 
and  entered  with  them   into   the  soul  of  the  miserable  wretch, 
from  whom   he  had  been   once   cast  out.     Well  might  our  Sa- 
viour add  this  melancholy  reflection,  "  The  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first. ''^ 
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SERMON   XIV. 
ON  REVIVALS  OF   RELIGION- 


Isaiah  Ix.  8. 

Who   are.  these,   that  jly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 

zvindozos  ? 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  most  splendid  Prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  glory  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet  describes,  in  the 
most  affecting  terms,  the  miserable  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
immediately  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  immediately  before  the  Millennium.  In  the 
last  mentioned  period  of  declension,  God  is  exhibited  as  inflicting 
exemplary  vengeance  upon  the  apostates,  especially  concerned  in 
it;  and  then,  as  gloriously  exerting  his  power,  wisdom,  and  mer- 
cy, to  save  the  world  from  absolute  ruin.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  united  display  of  vengeance  and  mercy,  it  is  declared,  that 
they  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  enemy  will  indeed  come  in  like  a 
food;  but  his  exertions,  however  furious  and  formidable  they 
may  seem,  will  be  in  vain  :  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him.  The  Redeemer  also  will  come  to  Zion,  and 
unto  them  that  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  Christ  will  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  manner  to  his  church,  and  to  his  ministers,  for 
their  protection,  encouragement,  and  success.  The  covenant, 
mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  will  then  be  carried 
into  complete  execution.  The  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Word  of 
God,  will  no  more  depart  from  his  children,  nor  from  their  chil- 
draA;  tbrtugh^t  all  8u«c«eding  generations. 
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Enraptured  with  the  prospect  of  these  wonderful  events,  the 
Prophet  hastens  through  the  intervening  ages  on  the  wings  of  in- 
spiration ;  and,  stationing  himself  in  the  mid>t  of  the  glorious 
scenes,  which  he  had  anticipated  with  wonder  and  delight,  calls 
upon  tlie  church  to  arise,  and  shine  ;  het-  light  being  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  Darkness,  he  infornns  her, 
will,  nideed,  at  the  moment  of  her  approaching  prosperity,  cover 
the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise 
upon  her,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  her.  As  an  immediate 
effect  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his  church,  he 
informs  her,  that  the  Gentiles,  the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  this 
great  world,  shall  come  to  her  light,  and  their  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  her  sun-rising.  The  Prophet  then  directs  her  to  lift  zip  her 
eyes  round  about  ^  i.  e.  to  cast  them  over  the  whole  horizon  ;  and 
to  see.  "  All  they,"  he  exclaims,  "  are  now  gathering  themselves 
together ;  they  come  unto  thee."  This  is  the  end,  for  which 
they  assemble  by  one  great  and  universal  impulse,  moving  at  once 
the  whole  family  of  Adam.  Strangers  as  they  have  heretofore 
been,  they  have  now  become  sons  and  daughters  ^  and  shall  be 
nursed,  or  carried,  as  children,  at  her  side. 

Full  of  this  astonishing  event,  so  sudden,  so  momentous,  the 
Prophet,  continuing  his  strain  of  rapture,  and  addressing  the 
church  in  the  name  of  God,  subjoins,  "  *Thou  shalt  fear,  and 
overflow  with  joy  ;  and  thy  heart  shall  be  ruffled,  and  dilated. 
And  the  riches  of  the  sea  shall  be  poured  in  upon  thee,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee.  An  inundation  of 
camels  shall  cover  thee  :  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Epha. 
All  of  them  from  Saba  shall  come:  gold  and  frankincense  shall 
they  bear.  And  the  praise  of  Jehovah  shall  they  joyfully  pro- 
claim. All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  unto  thee  :  unto 
thee  shall  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  minister.  They  shall  ascend 
with  acceptance  on  my  altar:  and  1  will  glorify  the  house  of  my 
glory." 

These  animals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exhibited  as  partaking 
of  the  same  general  impulse,  and  (instead  of  being  compelled,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,)  as  voluntarily  assembling 

'     ,  *  Lowth's  Translation, 
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themselves ;  taking  by  one  common  instinct  the  road  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  of  their  own  accord  ascending  the  aUar  of  God.  Amazed  at 
this  unexampled  event,  the  Prophet  casts  his  eyes  beyond  this 
multitude  of  voluntary  otferings;  and  beholds  a  vast  assembly  oi 
mankind,  moving  onward  in  the  same  direction,  and  pointing 
their  course  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  At  this  wonderful  sight 
he  exclaims,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  "  Who  are  these,  that 
fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?" 

The  question,  "  Who  are  these  ?"  plainly  indicates,  that  the 
persons,  spoken  of,  were  either  unknown,  or  unexpected.  They 
are  said  to  Jly,  as  a  cloud.  They  were,  of  course,  a  vast  multi- 
tude, and  were  hastening  eagerly  to  their  place  of  destination. 
They  are  said  to  fly,  as  the  doves  to  their  windows :  and  were, 
therefore,  considered  as  returning  with  a  dove-like  spirit  to  their 
final  and  proper  residence.  As  this  is  a  prediction  inspired  by 
God  himself;  it  will  one  day  be  certainly  fulfilled. 

From  the  text,  thus  introduced,  I  derive  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

I.  jit  some  future  period,  a  vast  Multitude  of  mankind  will  be 
gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  This  multitude  will,  in  a  great  measure,  consist  of  such  per^ 
sons,  as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Christians. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  Church,  of  their  own  accord,  and 
zvith  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

IV.  They  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

I.  At  some  future  period,  a  vast  Multitude  of  mankind  will  Ire 
(fathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  to  him, 
who  admits  this  chapter  to  be  a  part  of  divine  Revelation.  At  its 
commencement,  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  arise  and  shine  / 
her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her  : 
and  is  informed,  that  the  Gentiles,  i.  e.  the  great  body  of  them; 
the  mass  of  mankind,  comprehended,  in  the  Jewish  language,  un- 
der this  name,  shall  come  to  her  light ;  or  as  it  is  rendered  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  shall  walk  in  her  light ;  and  their  kings  in  the 
brightness  of  her  sun-rising :  i.  e.  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  or  the  moral  light  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  5th 
verse,  the  church  is  directed  to  lift  up  her  eyes  round  about,  and 
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to  see :  and  is  informed,  that  a// o/* //tern  are  gathering  themselves 
together,  and  coming  unto  her.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  they 
are  become  her  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  to  be  carried,  and 
fostered,  as  beloved  children,  at  her  side. 

This  immense  train  is  the  subject  of  the  text.  The  great 
world  of  men  is  the  body,  which^i/m^  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
to  their  windows,  occasioned  the  astonishment  and  rapture  of  the 
Prophet. 

II.  This  multitude  will,  in  a  great  measure,  consist  of  such  per- 
sons, as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Christians. 

This  truth  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  question  in  the  text : 
a  question,  asked  evidently  with  surprise  and  exclamation.  "  Who 
are  these,  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?" 
Why  is  this  inquiry  made  ?  Evidently  because  those,  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  were  either  unknown  to  the  Prophet,  or  were  un- 
expected by  him.  Tiiey  cannot  have  been  unknown  ;  because 
he  has  before  told  us  who  they  were.  It  was  their  character, 
therefore,  which  especially  astonished  his  mind.  Nor  shall  we 
wonder  at  this  fact,  if  we  consider  the  actual  character  of  those, 
who  are  here  exhibited  as  voluntarily  hastening  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  They  are  Heathen,  JM'ka/nmedans,  Votaries  qf  the 
Greek  and  Romish  superstitions,  Jews,  and  Injidels.  All  these 
have  been  bitter  and  persecuting  enemies  to  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  Heathen,  I  acknowledge,  did  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  know  him  by  name.  Yet  they  always  opposed  his 
government,  and  redemption,  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
them ;  refused  to  perform  those  acts  of  duty,  which  they  under- 
stood; and  obstinately  and  characteristically  perpetrated  the 
crimes,  which  he  had  forbidden.  The  rest  knew,  ajid  rejected, 
him  ;  hated  his  word,  and  his  followers  ;  were  guilty  of  every  sin  ; 
and  neglected  every  duty.  Well  might  the  Prophet  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  sight  of  such  men,  changed  into  disciples  of  th6  Redeem- 
er. Were  we  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  and  to  be  actual  specta- 
tors of  the  event;  should  we  not  be  amazed  to  see  the  Jezo,  with 
a  heart  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  reacting  (he  crucifixion  of 
Christ  by  bitterly  opposing  his  redemption,  and  a  reprobate  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  changed  into  a  penitent,  believing,  meek, 
humble,  disciple  of  the  Redeemer  ?     Should  we  not  be  astonish- 
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ed  to  behold  the  Mohammedan,  lewd,  revengeful,  bigoted,  and 
seekiiig  a  paradise  of  seiisualit}  by  external  ablutions,  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  and  stupid  veneration  for  the  Author  of  the  Koran,  pub- 
licly professing  the  faith,  which  he  had  persecuted  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries,  and  minghng  his  anllu  nis  with  tho.-e  of  the  very 
Christians,  whom  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  exterminate  with 
the  sword  /  What  emotions  must  it  excite  in  us  to  see  the  disci- 
ple of  Brahma,  trained  for  four  thousand  years  in  principles  and 
practices  of  stupidity,  licentiousness  and  cnnie.  and  bound  by  in- 
dissoluble chains  as  a  gailey  slave  of  superstition  ;  the  Chinese,  the 
child  of  fraud  and  trick,  a  senseless  votary  of  the  Idol  F'o,  a  mere 
mass  of  lust  and  brutishness ;  the  Caffre,  a  human  animal,  raised 
but  one  degree  above  the  verge  of  moral  agency ;  the  shrivelled 
inhabitant  of  JWzo  Htlland  ;  the  sluggish  native  oi  Kamschatka  j 
and  the  wolf  like  American  savage :  all  casting  off  their  whole  attire 
of  sin  and  lust,  of  ignorance  and  frenzy,  of  fraud  and  revenge  ; 
and  coming  abroad,  under  the  vernal  influence  of  the  Sun  of  hea- 
ven, in  a  new  clothing  of  penitence,  faith,  and  love  ?  How  won- 
derful a  prospect  would  be  presented  to  us  by  the  conversion  of 
the  fool,  who  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God  j''^  and  of  the 
wretch,  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  preceding  life  in  under- 
mining the  Scriptures,  in  laughing  at  the  Saviour,  and  in  labour- 
ing with  all  his  powers  to  destroy  Christianity?  What  a  novel 
and  delightful  prospect  will  it  be  to  see  churches  rise  in  the  wastes 
of  Arabia,  and  the  forests  of  Tartary ;  on  the  savage  shores  of 
^oo/^a,  and  the  burning  sands  oi  Nt^rol md?  How  should  we 
be  startled  to  hear  the  enraptured  songs  of  the  Psalmist  resound- 
ed by  the  precipices  of /mows;  and  the  hymns  of  evangelical  pie- 
ty re-echoed  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Andes?  The  wilderness  would, 
then  indeed,  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  be  changed  into  the 
garden  of  God.  Then  the  wolf  would  lie  down  wi{h  the  lamb ^ 
the  lion  eat  straw  as  the  ox  ;  the  clald  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp  ^ 
and  the  weaned  child  on  the  den  of  the  cockatrice. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  own  accord,  and 
roith  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

All  the  declarations  concerning  them  in  the  context,  which  re- 
late to  the  subject,  exhibit  this  truth  in  a  decisive  manner.  The 
Prophet  presents  them  to  the  church,  and  to  us,  as  gathering 
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themselves  together,  to  come  unto  her;  and  collecting  all  their 
treasures,  to  present  thenn  to  her  as  a  free-will  ofl'enng.  He  de- 
scribes thenn  as  spontaneous!}  building  up  her  walls  ;  as  cheerful- 
ly nninistering  to  her  necessity,  and  her  comfort ;  as  bowing  them- 
selves before  her  in  humble  confession  of  thesr  former  abuse  ;  and 
as  prostrating  themselves  at  the  soles  of  her  feet,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  their  opposition,  injustice,  and  contempt.  In  the  Text, 
also,  they  "  fiy  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows ;"  as 
bound  homeward  on  a  favourite  undertaking;  on  an  enterprize, 
which  could  not  be  delayed. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  the  future  reception  of  the  Jews  into 
the  church  of  Christ  will  be  to  the  Gentiles  as  life  from  the  dead. 
In  other  words,  the  Gentiles,  roused  by  this  great  event,  will, 
with  one  accord,  awake  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life;  or, 
renouncing  their  former  character  of  sin,  will  assume  that  of  holi- 
ness, in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  as  strongly  to  resemble  the  re- 
surrection of  the  tinal  day. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  circumstances  which  will  accom- 
pany this  event,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  lends  the  highest  probability  to  the  prediction.  The  system 
of  truth,  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  which  they  will  yield 
themselves  to  the  Redeemer,  is,  to  almost  all  these  persons,  un- 
known and  unheard  of.  The  views,  which  it  will  present  to 
them  at  the  time  of  their  Conversion  to  God,  will  be  new,  strange, 
and  surprising.  It  is  a  system,  containing  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  unrivalled  beauty,  suprerne  excellence,  and  unexampled  sub- 
limity ;  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  Angels  could  not  have  de- 
vised, and  which  Angels  will  investigate  with  intense  study  and 
transport  forever  and  ever.  It  is  a  system,  which  discloses 
all  their  duty  to  God,  to  themselves,  atid  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Finally,  it  is  a  system,  which  produces  every  virtue,  com- 
municates every  comfort,  and  inspires  every  hope,  found  in  the 
present  life  ;  and  prepares  them  for  endless  improvement,  exalta- 
tion and  felicity,  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  disposition,  also,  effectuated  in  them  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  enter  the  Divine  Kingdom,  is 
a  disposition,  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  truths,  which  they 
have  imbibed,  as  the  Word  of  God  ;  realizins;  their  own  endless 
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interest  in  them  all ;  and  finding  an  entire  delight  in  yielding  to 
them  perpetual  obedience.  It  is  a  disposition,  opening  with  an 
expansive  benevolence,  with  a  sublime  friendship,  to  the  various 
members  of  this  delightful  kingdom  ;  rejoicing  in  their  virtue  and 
happiness  ;  contributing,  with  vigorous  efforts,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both;  and  giving  itself  up  to  the  contemplation,  worship 
and  enjoyment,  of  Infinite  Perfection. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  beings,  created  anew. 
Of  rebels  they  have  become  children ;  of  aliens  they  have  be- 
come heirs  ;  of  outcasts  they  have  become  favourites  of  God;  of 
nuisances  to  the  universe  they  have  become  blessings.  They 
are  born  into  a  new  world  ;  a  world  of  light  and  glory,  into  which 
they  have  unexpectedly  entered  from  a  dungeon  of  sin,  of  dark- 
ness, and  of  woe.  In  a  word,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  imbib- 
ed, the  character  acquired,  and  the  situation  gained,  are  all  such, 
as  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  best  thoughts,  and  the  most  delightful 
emotions ;  as  to  ennoble  every  faculty,  and  quicken  every  exer- 
tion. Who  can  doubt,  that  such  men,  so  circumstanced,  would 
manifest  singular  ardour  of  mind,  when  taking  possession  of  bless- 
ings so  numerous,  and  of  such  inestimable  importance? 

IV.   They  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Dove  are  harmlessness,  gen- 
tleness, affection,  and  constancy.  Such  are  the  attributes  of  those, 
who  form  this  great  assembly. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  descended  on  Christ  at  his  baptism, 
he  assumed  the  visible  form  of  a  dove.  In  this  manner  he  indi- 
cated his  own  character,  and  that  of  the  Saviour,  on  whom  he 
rested.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  The 
disposition  of  Christians  is  produced  by  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  partakes  of  his  proper  character;  and  is,  there- 
fore, throughout  the  Scriptures  denominated  spiritual.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meek  and  humble  virtues  are,  every  where  in  the  sa- 
cred volume,  presented  to  us  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  disposition.  Not  heroism,  not  magnanimity,  but  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
temperance,  are  recited  by  St.  Paid,  as  the  peculiar  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  renovated  mind. 

It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Christians  to  have //?e  .<'«w€ 
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mind,  rohich  was  also  in  Christ,  and  to  zvaUc  us  he  also  vialked. 
What  was  the  predominating  character  of  Christ  ?  It  was,  as  I 
remarked,  beautifully  imaged  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove ,  and  is  every  where  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  exact  conformity  to  this  divine  symbol.  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,"  says  this  glorious  Person  to  the  world  of 
suffering  sinners,  "  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart."  "  Such  an  high  priest,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  became  us,  who 
was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners :  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  his  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  "  He  was  led,"  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter;  and,  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth."  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  Redeemer,  universally  exhibited.  The  same  character 
Christians  are  both  commanded,  and  declared,  to  possess,  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Christ,  when  his  apostles  went  out  upon  their 
first  mission,  directed  them  to  he  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves.  Of  his  church  He  says,  "  My  sister,  my  dove,  my  undefiled, 
is  but  one."  The  Psalmist,  also,  in  a  prayer  to  God,  says,  "  O 
deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto  the  wicked  ;  forget 
not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  forever." 

This  character  is  pre-eminently  lovely.  To  be  harmless, 
humble,  meek,  gentle,  affectionate  and  faithful,  is  to  be  highly  ex- 
cellent, useful  and  praise-worthy.  "  The  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  says  St.  Peter,  "  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price." 

.What  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
before  they  can  possess  this  distinguished  excellence  !  What  im- 
pure and  proud  hearts  must  they  resign  ;  what  fierce  and  bloody- 
passions  must  they  overcome  ;  what  deceitful  and  fraudulent  pur- 
poses must  they  renounce  ;  what  unjust  and  oppressive  lives 
must  they  reform;  in  order  to  resemble  doves ;  in  order  to  re- 
semble Christ  ?  What  a  new  face  would  this  melancholy  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow  wear,  if  inhabited  by  beings,  instamped  with 
this  divine  image  of  the  Redeemer!  How  soon  would  tyranny 
and  war ;  how  soon  would  fraud  and  robbery ;  how  soon  would 
gambling  houses  and  brothels ;  how  soon  would  jails  and  gibbets  : 
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vanish  Irom  the  earth ;  and  leave  its  face  clear  for  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood ;  for  piety  and  love ;  for  gratitude  and 
praise !  Heaven  would  once  more  shine  with  pristine  benignity 
upon  the  earth  ;  paradise  again  blossom  on  its  surface  5  and  an- 
gels become,  anew,  the  visitors  of  men. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  Observations  it  is  evident,  that  there  zvill,  here'- 
after,  be  a  general  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  7oorld. 

The  change,  whose  effects  have  been  here  described,  will  be 
no  other  than  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness.  The  only  difference, 
made  in  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  which  is  usually  called 
the  Millennium,  will  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  prevalence 
of  religion  throughout  the  earth,  and  by  the  consequences,  which 
religion  draws  in  its  train.  The  sole  distinction  in  the  character 
of  Adam,  before,  and  after,  he  became  an  apostate,  was,  that  in 
the  former  case  he  was  religious,  and  in  the  latter  sinful.  Eden 
was  formed,  and  garnished,  as  the  proper  mansion  of  religious 
Adam.  A  world  of  thorns  and  briers,  of  toil  and  death,  was  fitted 
to  be  the  residence  of  sinful  Adam.  If  he  had  not  sinned,  para- 
dise would  have  bloomed  forever. 

In  a  future,  happier  state  of  this  world,  mankind  will  univer- 
sally become  religious  ;  and  fli^  as  a  cloud,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Renewed  by  his  Spirit,  and  transformed  into  his  image, 
they  will  receive  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  confide  in  his  atone- 
ment, yield  themselves  to  his  government,  and  follow  his  exam- 
ple. All  these,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  nothing 
more,  than  merely  to  become  subjects  of  his  religion.  The  bless-  ' 
ings,  conferred  on  them  at  this  period,  however  great,  numerous 
or  permanent,  will  only  spring  up  as  the  proper  consequences  of 
this  character. 

Whenever  men  in  considerable  numbers  become,  within  a 
short  period,  subjects  of  piety,  ReUgion  is,  in  customary  language, 
said  to  have  revived.  A  Revival  of  Religion,  therefore,  means  no- 
thing more,  than  that  multitudes,  in  a  kind  (f  concert,  and  within  a 
little  time,  feel,  and  confess,  its  power.  Of  course,  the  wonderful 
cba»ge  in  this  world,,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium, 
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will  be  merely  an  universal  Revival  of  Pteligion  throughout  the 
o-reat  family  of  Adam.  As  this,  in  unquestionable  terms,  is  pre- 
dicted by  a  Prophet  of  God  ;  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass. 

2dly.  This  Revival  will  furnish  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the 
Universe. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  Universe  to 
have  even  one  of  its  inhabitants  made  better  and  happier.  When- 
ever this  change  is  extended  to  two,  twenty,  one  thousand,  or 
one  million,  the  reasons  for  rejoicing  are  proportionally  increased. 
At  the  period,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  an  endless 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  made  wiser,  better  and  hap- 
pier, than  before ;  and  than,  otherwise,  they  would  be  through- 
out eternity. 

Rational  minds  are  capable  of  being,  indefinitely,  the  subjects 
of  sin  or  holiness,  and  of  misery  or  happiness,  according  to  their 
own  choice.  If  they  choose  sin ;  they  choose  with  it  misery,  its 
inseparable  companion.  If  they  choose  holiness  ;  they  ever  find 
happiness,  by  its  side.  Piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government, 
produce,  by  their  own  proper  efficacy,  blessings  innumerable, 
both  within  and  without  us ;  and  destroy  the  root,  and  stem,  of 
bitterness,  by  whose  fruits  our  minds  are  defiled,  and  our  capa- 
city for  enjoyment  converted  into  a  mere  cause  of  sutfering. 

Self-Government  would  annihilate,  at  once,  all  the  evils  of 
wrath,  envy,  malice,  and  revenge;  of  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
lewdness,  and  sloth  ;  together  with  their  dreadful  attendants,  re- 
morse, self-abhorrence,  the  fear  of  a  future  judgment,  and  the 
terrible  alarms  of  an  approaching  retribution. 

What  blessings  to  others  would  the  enlarged  benevolence  of 
the  Gospel  effectuate  ?  How  many  quarrels  and  litigations,  how 
many  slanders  and  frauds,  how  many  treacheries  and  seductions, 
how  many  oppression^  and  persecutions,  how  many  wars  and  ra- 
vages, would  it  banish  in  a  moment  ?  How  soon  would  the  rack, 
the  wheel,  and  the  faggot,  be  buried ;  the  prison  moulder  into 
dust  •,  the  gibbet  cease  to  frown  on  the  shrinking  passenger  ;  and 
the  furnace  kindle  its  flames  no  more  for  the  victims  of  cruelty 
and  pride. 

Delighted  with  this  prospect,  Piety,  bending  the  knee  of  devo- 
tion, liftmg  up  her  meek  and  humble  eyes  toward  heaven,  and 
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raising  her  hands  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  would  call  down  upon 
the  reviving  world  a  shower  of  blessings  from  Him,  who  hath  not 
said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  "  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain." 

Such,  my  brethren,  will  hereafter  be  the  actual  state  of  things, 
before  this  earthly  system  shall  be  completed.  All  these  horrors 
will  hereafter  cease.  The  szoord  will  one  day  be  beaten  into  a 
plough-share,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook.  Trophies  will 
one  day  rise  no  more  on  the  bones  of  the  vanquished,  and  lau- 
rels be  nourished  no  more  by  the  blood  of  man.  Every  land, 
like  the  land  of  promise,  will  be  employed,  not  during  a  few,  mo- 
mentary national  Festivals,  but  from  age  to  age,  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah ;  and  no  man  shall  desire,  or  invade,  it,  while  the  inha- 
bitants go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord. 

Nor  will  the  internal  state  of  each  nation  be  less  safe,  and  hap- 
py. Rulers,  under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  will  rule  justly, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Of  course  they  will  be  beneficent  a*  fAe 
light  of  the  morning,  even  a  morning  zvilhout  clouds  ;  and  as  the 
clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the  f  eld. 
First  in  station,  they  will  be  first  in  worth  ;  in  virtue  ;  in  piety  : 
and  while  they  will  cease  to  be  a  terror,  because  none  will  do  evil, 
they  will  be  the  praise  ofa.\\,  because  all  will  do  zvell. 

In  towns  and  cities  also,  the  Theatre  will  cease  to  entice,  cor- 
rupt, and  destroy,  the  thoughtless  crowd  of  victims  to  sense  and 
sin.  The  Brothel  will  no  more  hang  out  the  sign  of  pollution, 
and  perdition,  to  allure  infatuated  wretches  into  the  path,  which 
goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The  dram-shop  will  no  long- 
er solicit  the  surrender  of  reason,  duty,  and  salvation,  to  drunken- 
ness and  brutality.  Night  will  no  more  draw  her  great  curtain 
over  those  felon  sins,  which,  like  spirits  from  the  abyss,  have 
hitherto  haunted  and  terrified  this  miserable  world. 

In  the  family  also,  no  drunken,  lewd,  or  cruel  husband  ;  no 
false,  abandoned  wife  ;  no  rebellious,  graceless,  debauched  child; 
will  murder  domestic  peace,  comfort,  or  hope  ;  nor  present  the 
prospect  of  a  relation,  dear  and  tenderly  beloved,  ripening  for  the 
wrath  to  come.  The  morning  will  no  more  dawn  ;  the  evening 
will  no  more  descend  ;  the  sabbath  will  no  more  return ;  with- 
out the  return  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  without  the  rising  of  sweet 
incense  to  the  heavens. 
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The  wretched,  forsaken  wanderer  will  then  find  a  home.  The 
heart  of  charity  will  be  cold,  and  her  hand  closed,  no  nnore. 
Strangers,  by  (his  new,  alchymical  process,  will  be  converted  into 
neighbours,  and  enemies  into  friends. 

In  the  place  of  all  the  sins,  and  horrors,  of  this  dismal  world, 
peace,  descending  from  Heaven,  will  hush  every  tumult,  and  eve- 
ry storm,  Joy  will  smile,  and  triumph,  at  her  side  :  and  love  will 
scatter  in  her  path  unceasing  and  uiniumbered  blessings  for  all 
people. 

The  picture,  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  this  divine  subject, 
is  faint  and  faded,  when  compared  with  the  colours,  in  which  the 
prospect  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Evangelical  Prophet. 
"  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man 
went  through  thee  ;  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy 
of  many  generations.  Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  Gentiles; 
and  shalt  be  fostered  at  the  breast  of  kings.  And  thou  shalt  know, 
that  I,  the  Lord,  am  th}  Saviour,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty 
one  of  Jacob.  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold;  and  for  iron  I  will 
bring  silver  ;  and  for  wood  brass  ;  and  for  stones  iron  :  I  will  also 
make  thine  ofBcers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness.  Vio- 
lence shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land  ;  wasting,  nor  destruc- 
tion, within  thy  borders ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
and  thy  gates  Praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day  ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  : 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
thy  glory.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous :  they  shall  in- 
herit the  land  forever  :  the  branch  of  my  planting  ;  the  work  of 
my  hands  ;  that  I  may  be  gloritied.  A  little  one  shall  become  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation.  I  the  Lord  will  has- 
ten it  in  its  time." 

Is  there  not  here,  my  brethren,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  eve- 
ry rational  being  ?  In  what  do  we,  in  what  ought  we,  to  rejoice, 
but  in  real,  extensive,  and  permanent  good.  Here  the  good  is 
all  real ;  exquisite ;  diffused  over  the  earth ;  and  extended 
through  eternity.  The  world,  no  longer  a  world  of  sin,  disgrace, 
and  woe,  becomes  a  world  of  virtue,  glory,  and  happiness;  and 
is  changed  from  a  desert  into  a  paradise.     Its  inhabitants  re- 
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nounce  their  sin  ;  escape  from  ruin  ;  and  are  anew  destined  to 
never-ending  improvement,  exaltation,  and  transport. 

3dly.  From  these  observations  it  follows  also  that  the  same 
things  are  partially  true  of  every  Revival  of  Religion. 

Every  Revival  of  Religion  is  of  the  same  nature  with  this  great 
and  general  one  :  the  dilference  between  this  and  others  being 
only  in  degree.  Religion,  at  the  present  time,  is  less  extended, 
and  Jess  vigorous,  than  it  Avill  be  at  the  glorious  era,  which  we 
have  been  contemplating.  Still,  so  far  as  it  actually  exists,  it  is 
to  he  regarded  with  the  same  emotions.  Every  such  Revival  is, 
therefore,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  all  the  rational  creatures  of 
God. 

There  is  joy  in  Heaven  j  in  saints,  in  angels,  and  in  God  Him- 
self; over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
7iine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.  That  benevolent  and 
happy  world  experiences  new  sensations  of  delight,  throughout  all 
its  extended  regions,  at  the  return  of  a  single  apostate.  Every 
face  wears  a  new  smile  of  complacency  ;  and  every  heart  glows 
with  an  exquisite  addition  to  its  own  immortal  joys. 

What  then  must  be  the  texture  of  that  mind,  which,  here  on 
earth,  is  not  warmed  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  sinner,  raised 
from  death,  and  restored  to  life,  virtue  and  happiness  ?  How 
would  you  feel,  my  brethren,  if  you  beheld  the  escape  of  the 
same  man  from  a  disease,  which  doomed  him  to  languish  and  suf- 
fer while  he  lived  ;  from  an  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  whose 
doors  were  never  opened,  unless  to  yield  its  inhabitants  to  the 
gibbet ;  from  slow  sutlerings  on  the  rack,  which  were  to  termi- 
nate only  in  the  grave  ?  Would  you  not  hail  the  marvellous  re- 
turn of  health  to  the  hopeless  patient;  of  liberty,  proclaimed  to 
the  wretched  prisoner ;  and  of  ease,  hope  and  safety,  to  the 
friendless,  agonizing  captive  ?  Would  you. not  rejoice  in  his  joy  j 
exult  in  his  exultation ;  and  mingle  smiles  and  transports,  with 
his? 

How  much  nobler  a  cause  of  exultation  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
version of  a  sinner  to  God  ?  Before,  he  was  an  apostate  ;  a  re- 
bel; an  unbeliever;  an  outcast;  fixed  in  immoveable  sin,  and 
condemned  to  hopeless  ruin.     But  the  apostate  has  become  a 
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penitent ;  the  infidel  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  the  rebel  a  child  of 
God  ;  the  out-cast  an  heir  of  the  Universe.  Sin  shall  no  more 
regain  its  power  over  his  mind.  Virtue  has  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  will  reign  over  him  with  a  dominion,  which  shall  increase  and 
improve  forever. 

Do  you  claim  to  be  regarded  as  patriots ;  and  to  love  the  pros- 
perity of  your  country  ?  And  can  you  be  inditierent  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  world  ?  Shall  angels  smile,  and  glow,  and  join  their 
songs  of  rapture,  upon  the  salvation  of.  a  dying  soul  ?  And  can 
men,  the  brethren  of  the  ruined  and  redeemed  captive,  refuse  to 
unite  in  the  joy  ?  Can  earth  be  senseless,  stupid  and  dead,  at  a 
sight,  which  moves  all  Heaven  to  its  centre  ? 

There  are,  my  brethren:  there  are  in  this  land  ;  men,  who  op- 
pose, decry,  and  ridicule.  Revivals  of  Rehgion.  Few,  perhaps 
none,  of  these  persons  profess  to  direct  their  hostility  against  Re- 
ligion. A  Revival  of  Religion  is,  in  their  view,  or  at  least  in 
their  declarations,  false  phraseology  ;  and  not  descriptive  of  the 
fact,  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied.  Enthusiasm,  and  Fanati- 
cism, are  the  names,  under  which  their  opposition  is  carried  on, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  appear  to  think  it  justifiable.  Let 
me  ask  these  persons;  Are  you  sure,  that  this  opinion  is  just? 
Have  you  any  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  in  your  designs.  Enthu- 
siasm, only,  is  aimed  at ;  and  that  you  intend  no  hostility  against 
Religion  itself?  Should  this  be  the  fact;  have  you  ascertained, 
that  that,  against  which  you  contend,  is,  in  the  given  case,  not 
Religion,  but  Enthusiasm '/  He,  who  may  be  found  fighting 
against  God,  ought,  certainly,  to  be  well  assured,  that  a  conflict, 
upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  is  not  of  this  tremendous  nature. 
Where  there  is  a  visible  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  soul ; 
where  men  are  heard  to  ask,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved  j  there 
is,  certairily,  the  appearance  of  Religion  :  and,  where  there  is  the 
appearance,  there  may  be  the  reality.  Suppose  then,  that  amid 
much  Enthusiasm,  and  many  delusions,  there  should  be  some  real 
piety ;  that  among  multitudes,  who  in  what  is  called  a  Revival  ot 
Religion  are  anxious  about  their  salvation,  a  single  man  should 
become  a  genuine  convert,  and  actually  embrace  the  oflers  of 
eternal  life.     This,  certainly,  is  supposing  the  least ;  and  less, 
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probably,  than  the  truth,  in  any  case  of  this  nature.     Would  not 
the  salvation  of  th.s  individual   more  than  balance  all  the  evils, 
which  you  apprehend  from  the  Enthusiasm  m  question.      Ihis 
single  man  will  escape   from  more  evils,  as  may  be  shown  with 
mathematical  certainty,  if  the  Scriptures  are  th.  Word  of  God 
than  have  been  suffered  by  the  whole  human  race  since  the  world 
began  ;  and  will  enjoy  more  happiness,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  o 
all  the  generations  of  men  on  th.s  side  of  the  grave.     Would  not 
the  arrival  even  of  this  one  man  in  the  regions  of  immortality  be 
a  source  of  everlasting  joy  to  the  Church  of  the  Fust-born  ?  Who 
unless  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  fail  to  welcome 
the   conversion,    from    which   such   glorious   consequences  w.li  . 
sprine,  with  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  gratnlation! 

Suppose  your  opposition  should  be  successful.  Suppose  your 
arguments,  your  ridicule,  or  your  influence,  should  discourage 
even  one  awakened,  anxious  man  from  pursuing  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  With  what  emotions  will  he  regard  you  on  his  dying 
bed '  With  what  feelings  will  he  remember  you  amid  the  end- 
less  sufferings  of  perdition  !  What  appeaia.ee  must  you  make 
to  the  eye,  what  character  must  you  sustain  in  the  heart,  of  the 
religious  parent,  who  beholds  you  labouring  to  destroy,  who  sees 
that  you  have  finally  destroyed,  his  beloved  child  ;  have  cut  off 
his  hopes  of  life,  and  shut  him  out  of  heaven.  Angels,  if  sorrow 
could  find  an  entrance  into  their  unspotted  minds  would  weep 
over  this  terrible  catastrophe  ,  and  sackcloth  shroud  the  world  of 

immortal  glory.  j  r  tur  //-,. 

4thly    THse  observations  teach  us,  that  we  an  bound  fait hJuUy 

to  labour,  and  fervently  to  pray,  for  the  Universal  Revival  of  Rc^ 

^*^To*do  good  is  the  only  proper  business  of  man  :  and  there  is  no 
man,  who  is  unable  to  do  good.  The  good,  here  proposed,  is  the 
areatest  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  done;  in  its  na- 
Uire  exalted;  in  its  duration  boundless;  in  its  consequences 
transporting.  It  demands,  therefore,  every  wish,  and  every  et^ 
fort  To  accomplish  it  is  the  first  dictate  of  virtue  ;  the  business 
of  angels  ;  the  employment  of  God  him>elf.  The  man  ^vho  en, 
<.ages  in  this  employment,  although  born  of  dust,  and  allied  t( 
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wortns,  is  styled  by  the  Scriptures  a  fellow- worker  with  God. 
How  poor  and  pitiful,  compared  with  this,  is  the  office  of  kings, 
and  the  splendour  of  heroes. 

In  this  employment  every  man  can  engage.  Among  the  nu- 
merous modes,  in  which  it  can  be  usefully  pursued,  there  is  am- 
ple opportunity  for  the  useful  application  of  every  mind,  the  ex- 
ertion of  every  talent,  and  the  employment  of  every  possession. 
To  him,  who  possesses  the  disposition  of  the  Gospel,  these  asser- 
tions will  require  no  proof.  He,  who  cannot  contribute,  can  la- 
bour: he,  who  cannot  labour,  can  contribute:  he,  who  can  do 
neither,  can  pray  ;  and  can  present  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men  the  beauly,  power,  and  persuasiveness,  of  an  evangelical  ex- 
ample. How  few  are  there,  who  cannot  do  all  these  things  ? 
Advice,  admonition,  reproof,  encouragement,  and  comfoit,  may 
every  where  be  administered;  and  administered  with  a  success 
and  profit,  which  no  mind  can  foresee,  no  tongue  describe,  and  no 
nufnbers  estimate. 

Can  we  want  motives  to  this  employment  ?  My  brethren  look 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  : 
and  you  will  find  them.  Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  ?  Do  you  feac 
to  be  lost  ?  At  what  price  do  you  estimate  this  salvation  ?  What 
would  be  a  compensation  for  your  final  ruin  ?  Have  you  calcu- 
lated, can  you  calculate,  the  number  and  value  of  the  mines,  the 
crowns,  the  worlds,  the  systems,  which  might  become  a  proper 
exchange  for  the  soul?  Of  exactly  the  same  value  is  every  soul, 
which  will  be  either  saved,  or  lost. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  your  families.  You  will  there  find  these 
motives  multiplied.  Do  you  value  the  salvation  of  your  Chil- 
dren ?  Do  you  ardently  wish,  when  you  appear  at  the  last  tribu- 
nal, to  be  able  to  say,  "  Lo  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom 
thou  hast  given  us  ?"  Do  you  form  desires,  which  no  language 
can  express,  of  meeting  your  sons  and  daughters  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  welcoming  with  transport  their  arrival  in  the  regions 
of  immortal  life  ?  Do  you  hope,  with  feelings  unutterable,  to 
mingle  in  that  happy  world  hearts,  and  raptures,  and  praises,  with 
your  beloved  offspring  ?  If  the  universe  vs^ere  offered  to  you  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  endless  life  to  them,  and  as  the  price 
of  their  perdition  ;  would  you  not  regard  the  offer  with  a  disdain, 
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and  the  author  of  it  with  a  detestation,  which  language  could  not 
utter  ?  Remember,  that  other  children  are  equally  dear  to  their 
parents ;  that  their  souls  are  equally  precious ;  that  their  salva- 
tion is  equally  inestimable ;  and  that  their  destruction  wili  be 
equally  dreadful.  Whose  children  are  you  willing  to  see  sent 
down  to  the  world  of  woe  ? 

Look  to  the  apostles.  Mark  the  toil,  the  self-denial,  the  suf- 
fering, which  they  underwent ;  the  cheerfulness  and  perseverance, 
with  which  they  sustained  these  evils.  Who,  among  the  vast  fa- 
mily of  Adam,  ever  laboured  and  suffered  like  them?  For  what 
did  they  labour  and  sutfer  ?  By  the  side  of  these  disinterested 
and  glorious  men,  serenely  and  cheerfully  encountering  toil,  dan- 
ger, persecution  and  death,  to  form  disciples  for  Christ,  and  fill 
heaven  with  inhabitants,  how  do  statesmen,  kings,  and  conquer- 
ors, shrink,  and  wither,  and  fade  from  our  sight. 

Look  to  the  Cross.  Behold  the  Son  of  God  nailed  to  the  ac- 
cursed tree,  pouring  out  his  blood,  and  giving  up  the  ghost,  that 
men  might  be  saved !  Shall  Christ  die,  and  will  you  refuse  to  la- 
bour, that  your  fellow-men  may  live  forever  ! 

Awake,  then,  to  righteousness  ;  to  your  obvious,  unceasing, 
and  most  important  duty.  God  has  given  you  all  that  you  are, 
and  all  that  you  possess.  Your  possessions  are  his  :  you  are  his. 
"  All  souls  are  mine.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Render  therefore  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God''s.  Cheerfully  as  well  as  faithfully,  perseveringly  as  well  as 
patiently,  devote  your  time,  your  talents,  your  property,  and  your 
efforts,  to  this  divine  purpose.  Let  no  difficulty  discourage,  no 
opposition  slacken,  no  passion  hinder,  and  no  obstacle  prevent, 
your  exertions.  Extend  them  through  life  ;  and  say  from  the 
heart,  day  by  day,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy." 

But  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  you  labour.  If  you  would  find  suc- 
cess, you  must  pray  also.  No  good  descends  from  heaven  to  this 
world,  except  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive," is  the  great  law,  according  to  which  all  blessings  are  given. 
Prat/  always  zoith  all  prayer,  and  supplicalion  of  the  Spirit,  there- 
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fore,  for  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  the  favour,  and  the  service, 
of  God.  For  this  glorious  end  let  the  secret  aspirations  of  the 
closet  rise  unceasingly  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  These  let  the 
morning  and  evening  oblation  of  the  household  accompany,  every 
day,  to  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  call  down  the  life-giving  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  upon  this  world  of  death  and  ruin. 
Finally,  for  the  same  delightful  end  let  the  sweet  incense  of  the 
sanctuary  ascend  in  one  vast  cloud  to  heaven,  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath,  as  the  united  and  acceptable  offering  of  all,  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  Him,  who  has  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
^^  Seek  ye  my  face  invain.^''  Thus  shall  the  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-men, ransomed  of  the  Lord,  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They  shall  obtain  joy 
and  gladness  ;  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 


SERMON  XV. 


CHRIST  LOVES  HIS  CHILDREN  UNTO  THE  END. 
SERMOIS  I. 


*«#*^ 


John  xiii.   1. 

Having   loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he   loved 
them  unto  the  end. 


The  period,  with  which  this  chapter  commences,  is  plnccd  by 
judicious  commentators  immediately  bifore  the  last  passovcr,  at 
which  our  Saviour  was  present.  The  declaration,  made  in  the 
text,  is  intended,  as  I  apprehend,  to  refer  to  all  the  events,  and  to 
all  the  discourses,  contained  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  book. 
By  most  of  them  it  is  directly  illustrated  ;  and  by  the  whole,  taken 
together,  it  is  placed  in  the  strongest  light  conceivable. 

"  Having  loved,"  that  is,  having  once  begun  to  love  :  indicat- 
ing, that  placing  his  aflfection  was  decisive  with  regard  to  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and  that  it  was  insusceptible  of  decay,  or  termination. 

"  His  own,  which  were  in  the  world."  This  phraseology 
teaches  us,  that  they  were  his  property,  chosen  for  himself,  and  des- 
tined to  his  use  and  service.  All  things  are  his  :  for  thej  were 
made  by  him,  and  for  him.  But  these  were  his  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner ;  and  are,  here,  intentionally  distinguished,  as  standing  in  a 
nearer  relation  to  him  than  any  thing  else  which  this  world  con- 
tains. His  property  in  them  is  peculiar,  both  in  kind  and  degree ; 
and  his  interest  in  them  of  a  superior  nature. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  still  in  the  world  ;  and  were  not 
numbered  with  those,  who,  being  his  own  also,  had  ascended  to 
heaven.     The  objects  of  his  love,  here  specified,  were  not  "  the 
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spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  They  were  still,  in  greater  or 
less  degrees,  sinners.  They  were  sanctified  only  in  part;  and 
were  but  partially  attached  to  him.  They  had  many  errors, 
many  follies,  and  many  faults,  still  ren)aining ;  and  therefore 
many  things  to  be  blamed,  and  to  be  forgiven.  Tiieir  disposition 
was  at  times  alienated  from  his  interest,  and  opposed  to  his  pre- 
cepts. At  the  best,  it  was  imperfectl)  conformed  to  his  plea- 
sure. Even  the  good,  which  they  would,  or  wished  to  do,  at 
times  they  did  not ;  and  the  evil,  which  they  would  not,  they  often 
did;  because  of  the  sni  still  remaiunii!;  in  them.  He  did  not  love 
them,  therefore,  merely  on  account  of  their  personal  worth,  but 
with  views,  of  a  more  exalted  nature. 

"  He  loved  them  unto  the  end."  The  end,  here,  mav  with- 
out violence  be  variously  understood;  and  yet  the  application  of 
the  term  be  strictl}^  just,  as  well  as  highly  important. 

From  the  text,  thus  briefly  explained,  1  derive  this  doctrine: 

Christ  loves  his  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  1  shall  illustrate  from  his  Conduct  towards  his 
Jlpostles. 

Particularly, 

1st.    He  chose  them  out  of  the  world. 

"  Ye  have  not  chosen  me  ;  but  I  have  chosen  you."  John 
XV.   16. 

They  were,  originally,  like  ourselves,  miserable  sinners.  In 
them,  that  is  in  their Jiesh,  as  St.  Paul  testifies  of  himself,  dwelt  no 
good  thing;  nothing,  which  rendered  them  worthy  and  amiable  in 
his  sight;  nothing,  on  which  he  could  look  with  approbation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  enemies  to  his  character,  cross,  and 
kingdom.  They  were  in  the  world,  in  the  moral,  or  worst,  sense: 
the  world,  that  lieth  m  wickedness  :  but,  as  he  informs  them  in  the 
16th  Chapter,  he  chose  them  out  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  they  were  born  of  humble  lineage,  were  edu- 
cated in  a  very  lowly  and  limited  manner,  and  lived  in  obscurity 
and  insignificance.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  they  could  be 
of  no  consequence  to  him.  He  could  derive  from  them  neither 
instruction,  property,  assistance,  nor  credit.  It  was  of  course  im- 
possible, that  he  should  have  chosen  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
Whatever  they  were  to  do  for  him  at  any  future  period,  it  was 
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indispensable  that  he  should  enable  them  to  do  it.  Their  pow- 
er, their  wisdom,  nay  the  very  disposition  with  which  they  were 
to  act,  must  all  be  derived  from  him.  Even  these,  then,  and  the 
usefulness  to  which  they  gave  birth,  could  be  no  original  reasons 
why  he  cliose  them  :  for  he  could  have  given  exactly  the  same 
attributes,  and  furnished  exactly  the  same  usefulness,  to  any 
others. 

In  choosing  them,  he  covenanted  with  them,  although  they  per- 
haps knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  to  supply  all  their  wants ;  so  far  as 
should  be  necessary  for  his  service,  or  their  good.  From  this 
time  he  took  their  wants  upon  himself,  and  the  supplies  of  them  ; 
their  sins,  and  the  atonement  of  them  ;  their  sufferings,  and  the 
necessary  relief.  A  series  of  offices,  infinitely  necessaiy  to  them, 
and  infinitely  benevolent  on  his  part,  he  now  began  ;  in  which  he 
displayed  unlimited  condescension,  and  in  which  through  an  inter- 
minable progress  his  love  was  to  be  more  and  more  unfolded  to 
them  forever. 

2dly.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Religion. 

The  benevolent,  and  to  them  indispensable,  office  of  an  instruc- 
tor he  assumed  from  the  beginning;  and  continued  it  until  his  as- 
cension. Nay,  he  resumed  it  after  this  wonderful  event ;  and, 
although  he  had  finally  left  the  world  as  a  place  of  residence,  he 
sentdow^n  his  Spirit  to  dwell  with  them,  to  guide  them  info  all  the 
truth,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  minds,  whatsoever  he  had  said 
to  them,  in  the  way  of  remembrance. 

In  his  instructions  he  began  with  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
precepts,  and  such,  as  would  least  violate  those,  which  without  an 
abuse  of  language  may.  perhaps,  be  called  honest  prejudices.  "  I 
have  many  things,"  he  observed  in  Chapter  xvi.  12,  "  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  This  rule  he  followed 
through  his  life  ;  unfolding  the  truth  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it, 
and  wearing  away,  imperceptibly,  on<^  of  their  errors  after  anoth- 
er. When  the  disciples  oi  John  asked  him.  "  Wh)  do  we  and  the 
Pharisees  fast  oft ;  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?"  be  replied.  ■  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment:  for  that, 
which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  is  taken  from  the  garment,  and  the 
rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles :  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out.  and  the 
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bottles  perish.  But  men  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles ;  and 
both  are  preserved."  He  found  his  disciples  extremel)'  ignorant ; 
slow  of  apprehension ;  ready  on  ever)  occasion  to  fall  into  gross 
mistakes;  and  perpetually  prone  to  return  to  their  former  preju- 
dices. Like  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah :  and,  like  them,  hoped  to  obtain  high  offices  in  his  kingdom. 
No  instructions  could  eradicate  this  silly  expectation  from  their 
minds  until  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were,  also,  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  what  he  taught,  and  what  the  prophets  taught  before  him. 
Often  was  he  obliged  to  reprove  them  for  their  want  of  faith,  and 
their  reluctant  belief  of  his  own  precepts.  Yet  he  never  re- 
proached them  ;  he  never  ridiculed  them  ;  he  never  exhibited  to 
them  a  single  specimen  of  unkindness.  On  the  contrary  he  treat- 
ed even  their  prejudices  with  tenderness;  and  gave  them  "  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept :"  exhibiting  himself  in 
these  respects  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  every  succeeding  in- 
structor. 

3dly.  He  bore  patiently  with  all  their  faults. 

These,  as  you  well  know,  were  rjumerous.  They  were  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  his  instructions,  and  in  the  face  of  liis  mira- 
cles. They  were,  therefore,  direct  testimonies  of  shameful  un- 
belief; and  well  merited  severe  reprehension.  Yet,  though  they 
were  often  repeated,  he  never  lost  his  equanimity,  nor  his  tender- 
ness. When  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them,  which  should  be 
the  greatest ;  instead  of  reproaching  them  for  this  foolish,  con- 
temptible pride,  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  by  him  j  and  said  unto 
them,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me  ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  me  : 
for  he  that  is  least  among  you  all.  shall  be  great."  When  Peter 
had  thrice  denied  him,  and  had  mightily  enhanced  his  wickedness 
by  cursing  and  swearing  ;  how  wonderfully  gentle  and  affectionate 
was  the  reproof,  administered  to  him  by  the  Saviour  ?  "  And  the 
Lord  turned,"  says  St.  Luke,'-'-  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him, 
'  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  den)  me  thrice.'  "  What  an 
example  is  here  furnished  of  patience  and  tenderness  to  us  ! 

■Ithly.   The  same  spirit   was  strongly  discovered  in  the  action. 
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which  St.  John,  hath  subjoined  as  an  illustration  of  it,  in  the  verses 
immediati  ly  following  the  text. 

"Jesus,  knowing."  says  the  Apostle,  "that  the  Father  had 
given  all  things  into  his  ha  ;ds,  and  that  he  was-  conie  from  God, 
and  went  to  God  ;  he  riseth  from  snpper,  and  laid  aside  his  gar- 
ments, and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he  pour- 
eth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples  feet,  and 
to  wipe  them  with  the  towel,  wherewith  he  was  girded."  Remem- 
ber that  this  was  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Remember,  that  it  was 
done  with  the  consciousness,  that  he  came  from  God,  and  returned 
to  God,  and  that  the  Father  had  put  all  thing's  into  his  hand.  Call 
to  mind  the  humble  nature  of  the  office  itself.  Forget  not  for 
whom  it  was  done.  They  were  poor  peasants;  of  no  considera- 
tion in  the  country  where  they  lived.  The  office  was  the  most 
lowly,  which  is  customarily  performed  for  man.  He,  who  per- 
formed it,  wa«  great  and  glorious  beyond  a  parallel. 

In  this  act  he  presented  ihem  with  a  beautiful  t>pe  of  that  inter- 
nal cleansing,  which  he  was  jUst  ready  to  procure  for  them  by  a 
far  more  humble,  and  immensely  more  self-denying,  effort :  pour- 
ing out  his  blood  for  them  on  the  cross.  Here,  therefore,  he  held 
out  to  them  an  illustrious  prediction  of  the  unlimited  humiliation, 
which  he  was  about  to  undergo  for  their  sakes  ;  and  the  incompre- 
hensible love,  with  which  he  was  preparing  to  terminate  his  own 
life,  that  they  might  live  forever. 

All  this,  also,  was  doi.e.  not  for  himself;  not  even  for  his  own 
convenience  ;  but  solely  for  them  ;  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty  5 
to  persuade  them  to  the  performance  of  it,  and  thus  to  become 
amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight.  "  After  he  had  washed  their 
feet,"  says  St.  Ji  hn,  "■  and  had  laken  his  garments,  and  was  set 
down  again;  he  said  unto  them, 'Know  ye  what  I  have  done 
unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  MastfM-,  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  well  ;  for 
so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  I^ord  and  IVlaster,  have  washed  your 
feet ;  ye  also  ought  to  wa>h  o  .e  another's  feet.  For  1  have  given 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Veri- 
ly, verily,  1  say  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord  ;  neither  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  Ifj 
ye  know  these  things  ;  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them." 
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5thly.  The  same  disposition  rvas  eminently  manifested  in  institut- 
ing, the  same  evening,  the  Lord^s  supper. 

In  this  ordinance  his  sufferings  were  exhibited  in  a  new  and 
most  affecting  hght.  Here  the  eye  of  faith  saw,  in  clear,  undeceiv- 
ing vision,  his  cross  erected  ;  himself  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree  ; 
his  body  broken ;  and  his  blood  poured  out ;  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Here  in  a  record,  written  in  letters  of  blood,  destined  to  endure 
unaltered,  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  liable  to  no  interpolation 
and  no  loss,  and  capable  of  no  misconstruction  ;  was  written  the 
love,  stronger  than  death,  and  triumphing  over  the  grave ;  the  love, 
which  glowed  in  his  bosom  in  the  beginning,  and  which  will  burn 
with  an  intense  flame  forever  and  ever. 

Equally  manifested  were  his  humility  and  condescension.  He 
supped  with  them  ;  and  they  zoith  him.  Humble  as  they  were  in 
their  station  and  character,  they  sat  at  his  table  as  his  friends ;  and 
saw  in  this  proof  of  his  affection  a  rich  earnest  of  their  future 
glory.  They  were  hereafter  to  be  most  honourably  acknowledg- 
ed as  his  friends.  In  the  heavenly  world  they  were  to  appear  as 
the  builders  of  his  earthly  house  :  and  on  the  precious  stones,  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  were  to  be  engraved  in 
eternal  characters  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb, 
They  were  to  be  joint-heirs  with  him  in  the  heavenly  inheritance  ; 
his  companions  in  everlasting  joy  ;  and  kings  and  priests  in  his  im- 
mortal Kingdom. 

It  was  a  perpetual  ordinance ;  and  in  this  manner  indicated  the 
perpetual  and  unchangeable  nature  of  his  love.  His  sufferings, 
ind  the  spirit  which  lived  and  breathed  in  them,  were  always  to  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eye  of  his  children  by  the 
same  sacred  symbols.  At  the  celebration  of  it  he  was  always  to  be 
present  •,  to  sup  with  his  children  ;  to  pity  their  weaknesses  and 
follies  ;  to  feel  their  temptations  and  dangers  ;  to  forgive  their 
sins ;  to  heal  their  back-slidings ;  to  multiply  to  them  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace ;  and  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them 
onward  towards  endless  life. 

It  was  an  universal  ordinance  ;  to  be  celebrated  in  every  coun- 
try, and  in  every  age,  where  christians  should  be  found.  In  this 
fact  was  strongly  imaged  the  universality  of  his  love.     The  ordi- 
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nance  is  instituted  for  all  men,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  lli< 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  master  and  the  slave  ;  christians  of  tlu 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south  ;  of  that  age,  and  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  To  every  one  of  these  the  love  of  the  Redeemer 
is  extended  :  and  every  one  is  loved  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
object  of  his  Saviour's  aifection.  To  every  one  it  is  the  love  of  a 
Saviour  :  love,  which  brought  him  down  from  heaven ;  which 
carried  him  through  the  sufferings  of  a  persecuted  life,  and  induced 
him  patiently  and  serenely  to  ascend  the  cross. 

Finally,  the  time,  at  which  this  ordinance  was  instituted,  strongly 
illustrates  the  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer.     No  season  could 
have  been  equally  interesting,  useful,  or  proper.  He  was  now  going 
out  of  the  world.     He  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners, condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and  nailed  to  the  cross.     For 
these  distressing   events   the    Apostles  were  very   ill   prepared. 
Such  a  catastrophe  of  the  Redeemer's  life  violated  all  their  ex- 
pectations.    With   some    imperfect  views  of  his  true  character 
they  had  united  all  the  Jewish  prejudices  concerning  the  expected 
Messiah ;  and  firmly  believed,  that  he  was  to  become  a  great  and 
glorious,   temporal   prince  ;    reigning   over   a  vast  empire  with 
unprecedented  splendour.     In  this  empire  they  expected,  without 
a  doubt,  to  hold  places  of  high  distinction  :  and  even  on  this  very 
occasion,  discouraging  as  it  was,  disputed  zvhich  of  them  should  be 
raised  to  the   highest   distinction.     In  direct  contradiction   to   all 
this,  he  wks  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  be  carried  to  the 
grave.     Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  to  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.    Nothing  could  more  entirely  overwhelm  them  with 
distress,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  the  borders  of  despair.     All  this 
he  distinctly  foresaw ;  and  provided  the   necessary   remedy.     In 
this  living,   perpetual   memorial  he  showed,   in  a   manner  un-| 
questionable,  that,  though  he  was  to  die,  his  death  was  voluntary  ; 
foreseen  by  himself;  chosen  by  himself;  undergone,  because  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Providential  system;  and   undergone 
for  thenit     In  this  manner  he  proved,  that  he  loved  them  with  a 
love,   superior  to  death  itself;  a  love,  which  would  warm  his 
bosom,  until  he  should  again  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ^roith 
2}0U'cr,  and  great  glory. 
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Gthly.   The  same  truth  is  gloriously  evident  in  the  Discourses^ 
zohichhe  delivered  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper. 

These  constitute  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon  ; 
and  contain  the  most  atfecting  sentiments,  the  most  supporting 
consolations,  which  were  ever  made  known  in  the  present  world. 
Moral  sublimity  is  here  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and,  while  it 
expands  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  conceptions,  to  the  utmost, 
continually  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  things,  in- 
tended in  the  several  declarations,  exceed  its  grasp,  and  rise  be- 
yond its  utmost  ken.  Nothing  could  be  so  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostles,  or  those  of  afflicted  Christians  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  period. 

•'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :"  says  the  compassionate 
Redeemer  to  them ;  •'  Ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  me. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go,  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And,  if 
I  go,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  where  1  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  He 
then  declares,  that,  while  they  are  in  the  world,  he  will  not  leave 
them  hopeless,  or  comfortless ;  that  through  his  name  they  shall 
have  access  to  all  the  blessings,  which  they  need  ;  that  he  will 
send  them  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whose  name  is  the  Comforter,  who 
will  enlighten,  guide,  support,  sanctify,  and  save,  them.  He  de- 
clares, that  his  Father  will  love  them,  and  that  he  and  his  Father 
will  dwell  with  them.  Tribulations,  it  is  true,  await  them  in  the 
world  :  and  they  will  be  called  to  encounter  hatred,  oppression 
and  sorrow.  These  things,  however,  will,  as  sources  of  suffering, 
be  momentary,  and  insignificant;  and  will  at  the  same  time  be 
means  on  the  one  hand  of  their  purification  and  happiness,  and  on 
the  other,  of  his  glory.  The  world,  he  informs  them,  he  has  over- 
come. Peace,  he  declares,  he  leaves  with  them ;  even  his  own 
peace  ;  the  peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  has  sustained  all 
his  trials,  and  with  unchanging  serenity  met,  and  vanquished,  all 
his  enemies.  If  the  world  hate  them  ;  it  has  also  hated  him  :  and 
they  ought  cheerfully  to  receive  the  same  allotments,  which  were 
dispensed  to  him  ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  best  Beloved :  same- 
ness of  circumstances  being,  here,  proof  of  sameness  of  character 
and  evidence  of  similar  approbation  and  love   from  God.     Al- 
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though  in  appearance  he  leaves  them  for  a  time  ;  it  is  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  their  sakes,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  Spirit  of  grace  : 
infinitely  the  best  of  all  blessings.  Although  he  leaves  them  for 
a  time  ;  it  is  in  appearance  only  :  and  he  will  soon  manifest  him- 
self to  them  again.  The  Father,  he  assures  them,  loves  him^; 
and  hath  put  all  things  into  his  hands.  From  such  a  friend,  in- 
vested with  such  possessions,  no  good  therefore  can  be  asked,  or 
hoped,  in  vain. 

Such  is  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  divine  con- 
solations, communicated  in  the  three  first  of  these  chapters.  The 
fourth  is  a  prayer,  primarily  for  his  Apostles,  and  generally  for  all 
his  children  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  a  prayer,  fraught  with  senti- 
ments more  sublime,  more  noble,  and  more  benevolent,  than  any 
other  which  the  pen  of  man  has  been  permitted  to  record.  In 
this  most  wonderful  discourse,  Christ  asserts  his  divine  power  and 
glory  ;  the  infinity  of  his  possessions  ;  and  his  unity,  and  equality, 
with  the  Father.  He  supplicates  for  them,  also,  all  the  blessings 
which  they  need ;  declares,  that  he  has  kept  them  hitherto  : 
and  beseeches  the  Father  to  keep  them  hereafter.  The  glory, 
to  which  they  are  destined,  he  asserts,  is  the  glory,  which  the 
Father  had  given  him  ;  and  declares  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  they 
should  hereafter  be  with  him,  and  behold,  and  enjoy,  his  glory 
forever. 

In  this  prayer  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  commencement  of 
the  intercession,  which  Christ  makes  for  his  children,  before  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  Heavens,  in  the  early  part  of  it  he 
asserts,  that  he  had  performed  the  great  work  of  a  Mediator,  un- 
dertaken by  him  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption ;  and  on  this 
ground  claims  the  reward,  which  in  that  Covenant  the  Father  had 
promised.  "  Father,"  said  he,  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth  : 
I  have  finished  the  work,  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now, 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory,  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  ever  the  world  was."  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  of  the  same  tenor  is  his  eternal  intercession 
in  the  heavens. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  and  import  were  all  the  actions  of 
the  Savioiir,  which  were  subsequent  to  these  discourses.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  agony  in  the  garden  he  directed  them  to 
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watch.  Speedily  after  he  left  them,  however,  they  fell  asleep. 
Mark  the  gentleness  of  his  reproof,  when  he  returned,  and  found 
them  asleep.  "What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
Watch,  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing ;  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  And  when  the  band 
came  up  to  take  him,  he  provided,  with  the  same  tenderness,  for 
their  escape.  "  1  have  told  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  he  :  if 
therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way."  After  his  resur- 
rection, while  thev  disbelieved  that  he  had  risen  ;  and,  wheji  he 
stood  in  the  midst  ofHhem^  instead  of  believing,  were  terrified  and 
affrighted^  and  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit  ^  he  again  reproved 
them  with  the  same  inimitable  tenderness.  "  And  he  said  unto 
them, '  Why  are  ye  troubled  ;  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands,  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself. 
Handle  me,  and  see  :  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye 
see  me  have.'  And,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them 
his  hands  and  his  feet." 

Finally,  in  the  same  manner,  when  Thomas  refused  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  the  other  Apostles  concerning  this  great  event, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  believe  without  the  evidence  of 
his  own  sight  and  feeling  ;  Jesus,  having  met  them  again,  when 
Thomas  was  present,  reproved  the  unbelieving  Apostle  with  a 
kindness,  and  gentleness,  which  admit  no  parallel.  "  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  :  blessed  are  they, 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

After  his  ascension,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  disposi- 
tion towards  them  unto  the  end  of  their  lives.  When  Peter,  for 
example,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  hound  between  four  quater- 
nions of  soldiers ;  he  sent  his  angel,  and  smote  off  his  chains ; 
and  delivered  his  faithful  disciple  from  the  merciless  tyrant  who 
sought  his  life.  The  emotions,  which  Paul  felt  concerning  this 
subject,  strongly  illustrated  to  him  by  a  thousand  deliverances  of 
his  own,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  best 
learned  from  his  own  month.  "  For  this  cause,"  says  he.  "  I 
bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  b}^^  faith  ;  that  ye,  being  rooted, 
and  grounded,  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height : 
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and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  Such 
was  the  love,  which  Christ  manifested  to  those  who  became  his 
disciples  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  same 
nature,  exactly,  is  the  love,  which  he  exercises  towards  his  chil- 
dren in  every  succeeding  age  of  the  world.  In  his  intercession 
for  his  Apostles  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  St.  John,  he  said,  "  Nei- 
ther pra>  1  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also,  who  shall  believe 
on  ine  through  their  word :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  thou  Fa- 
ther art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them  :  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one."  What  he  prayed  for  in  this 
place  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  accomplish.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  this  intercession  in  every  period  of  time  : 
and  the  members  of  this  church,  if  they  are  his  real  disciples,  are 
now  partakers  of  these  benefits.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day^ 
and  forever  j  and  in  the  constancy  of  his  love  to  his  apostles  has 
gloriously  evinced  the  constancy  of  his  love  to  ever)  Christian. 
"  Lo  !"  said  he  to  them,  and  through  them  to  all  his  followers,  "  I 
am  with  you  alway  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

He  hath  chosen  them  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he  chose 
his  Apostles.  In  the  same  manner  has  he  renewed  them  by  his 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same  manner  does  he  instruct  them,  and 
hear  with  them.  For  them  also,  as  truly  as  for  the  Apostles,  he 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  at  every  administration  of  it  is 
present  with  them.  "  Where  two,  or  thiee,"  said  he,  "  are  met 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The 
discourses,  which  he  addressed  to  the  apostles,  he  has  caused  to 
he  written,  and  conveyed  down,  for  the  consolation  of  his  faithful 
followers  to  the  end  of  time  :  and  they  are  addressed  to  ws,  in  the 
same  manner  substantially,  as  to  Peter  and  John.  Nor  is  there  a 
promise,  which  was  made  to  them,  as  Christians,  which  is  not  also 
made  to  us  in  the  same  character.  Of  every  Christian  he  takes 
the  immediate  and  special  charge  :  superintending  with  watchful 
care,  and  unlimited  kindness,  all  iiis  interests  of  soul  and  body, 
time  and  eternity.  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee," 
is  the  declaration,  with  which  he  commences  his  intercourse  with 
ihe  renewed  mind  :  and  he  fulfils  it  exactly,   until  he  has  placec'. 
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tliat   mind  beyond  the  reach  of  every  enemy,  temptation  and 
danger. 

What  is  true  of  individual  Christians  is  equally  true  of  the 
Church  cit  large.     In  the  begiiiiiing  he  declared,  that  he  founded 
his  church  upoji  a  rock,  and  that  thr  gates  of  Hell,  or  rather  of 
Hades,  shoxdd  not  prevail  against  it.     The  real  meaning  of  this 
declaration  is,  that  his  church  should  never  become  extinct :  and 
it  has  been  exactly  fulfilled  to  the  present  hour.     There  is  now  a 
church  in  the  world.     There  has  always  been  a  church  in  the 
world.     What  prediction  could  have  seemed  more  improbable,  if 
we  consider  its  feebleness   at  its  first  establishment ;  the   humble, 
powerless  character  of  its  members,  the  power,  numbers  and  vio- 
lence, of  its  enemies  ;  and  the  immense  persecutions,  which  it  suf- 
fered.    This  improbability  is  not  lessened,  when  we   remember, 
that  its  situation  has  been  equally  dangerous  in  many  other  suc- 
cessive periods.     The  church  has  always  been   surrounded  by 
enemies.     They  have  been  numerous  :  they  have  been  formida- 
ble.    At  times  they  have  seemed  entirely  to  prevail  :  and  its  faith- 
ful witnesses  have  been  slain  in  the  streets  of  its  enemies.     Still 
thei/  have  risen  again.     Immediately  before  the  Reformation,  the 
Heavens  were  clothed  with  blackness^  and  sackcloth  was  made  their 
covering.     At  this  moment  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day  star  arose 
in  the  hearts  of  millions.     At  the  present  time*  a  similar  gloom 
has  overspread   the  world.      There  are  voices,  and  thunders,  and 
lightnings  and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth  ;  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great.     The  cities 
of  the   nations  fall ;  the   islands  flee  away ;  and  the  mountains 
vanish.     Still  Goc?  is   the  refuge  and  strength  of  his  churchy  her 
very  present  help  in   trouble,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ^  and  she 
shall  not  be  moved.     With  a  constant,   parental  hand ;  with  the 
love,  which  he  carried  to  the  cross  ;  the   Redeemer  watches  over 
all  her  interests,  and  causes  all  things  to  work  for  her  good.    She 
may  be  afflicted ;  hut  she  will  not  be  forsaken.     She  may  be  cast 
down,  hut  she  will  not  be  destroyed.     He  keeps  her  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  and  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.     "  Can  a  woman,"  he  cries, 
"  forget  her  sucking  child  ;  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 

*  In  the  year  1812. 
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the  fruit  of  her  womb  ?     Yea,  they  may  forget ;  yet  will  not  I  for- 
get thee." 

Finally,  Christ  loves  his  children  through  Eternity, 
He  does  not  forsake  them  in  death.  On  a  dying  bed  he  speaks 
peace  to  their  departing  spirits  :  and  his  angels  wait,  to  conduct 
them  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Their  bodies  are  then  sown  in 
their  original  dishonour,  weakness,  and  corruption,  to  be  raised  in 
incorruption,  power,  and  glory. 

In  the  final  day  they  will  be  raised  with  these  splendours  of 
immortality ;  and  re-united  to  their  minds,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, and  excellence,  to  absolute  perfection.  Then  he  will 
acquit  them  before  the  assembled  universe ;  and  confess  them  as 
his  followers  and  friends.  When  the  judgment  is  finished  ;  he 
will  convey  them  in  triumph  to  heaven,  and  present  them  to  his 
Father,  and  their  Father,  to  his  God,  and  their  God,  as  the  crown 
of  his  labours,  his  endless  joy,  and  the  objects  of  his  eternal  love. 
Then  he  will  claim  the  unchangeable  promise  in  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption,  that  they  should  endure  forever,  and  his  dominion  over 
them  be  as  the  days  of  heaven.  Then  he  will  make  them  kings, 
and  priests  unto  God:  and  of  the  increase  of  their  j9eace,  and  his 
kingdom,  there  7oill  be  no  end. 


SERMON   XVI 

(Christ  loves  his  children  unto  the  enp. 
sermon  il 

John  xiii.  1. 


-Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in   the  world,  ha  loved 
them  unto  the  end. 


In  thfe  preceding  discourse  I  derived  fiom  these  words  th$  fol- 
lowing doctrine  : 

Christ  loves  his  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  I  illustrated  from  the  conduct  of  Christ  to  his 
Apostles  :  and  observed  that  he  manifested  his  love  towards  them, 
particularly, 

1st.  In  choosing  them  out  of  the  world  ; 

2dly.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  hi?  Religion^ 

3dly.  In  bearing  patiently  with  all  their  faults  ; 

4thly.  Li  the  act  of  washing  their  feet,  recited  in  the  verses  folloW' 
ing  the  text ; 

5thly.  In  instituting,  the  same  evening,  the  Lord^s  supper  ;  and, 

6thly.  In  the  discourses,  which  he  delivered  after  the  institution  of 
that  Sacrament. 

1  then  observed,  that  the  love,  exercised  towards  his  children  ia 
every  age,  is  equally  intense  ;  and  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
position  from  his  declarations  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  his 
conduct  towards  individual  Christians,  and  towards  the  church. 

I  shall  now  derive  from  this  interesting  subject  several  Re 
marks ;  intended  to  be  means  of  improvement  in  the  Christiari 
character. 

VOL.  I.  33 
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I.  Hozo  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1  st.   The  love  of  Christ  was  Disinterested. 

"  Jehovah,"  said  he,  "  possesjsed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way,  before  his  works  of  old :  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highesl  part  of  the  dusl  of  the  world. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  1  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  com- 
pass upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  When  he  g.>ve  to  the  sea  Ins  de- 
cree, that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment;  when  he 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  Then  was  1  by  him,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him  :  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
always  before  him."  "  For  by  him,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  vi^ible 
and  invisible  ;  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him. 
And  he  is  before  all  things  :  and  by  him  all  things  consist;  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church  ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead  ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence ;  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  full- 
ness dwell." 

It  is  impossible,  that  he,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  should 
need  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  any  being  whatever.  If  he  wished 
to  add  worlds  to  his  possessions  ;  he  could  create  them  with  a 
word.  If  he  wished  to  fill  them  with  inhabitants ;  they  would 
spring  up  in  endless  myriads  at  his  bidding.  Heaven  is  his  throne  : 
the  Universe  is  his  empire  :  and  all  its  virtuous  inhabitants  have 
from  the  beginning  ascribed  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  thanksgivings  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  At  the  same  time  he 
rejoiced  ahoay  before  his  Father  ;  and  was  supremely  happy  in  his 
boundless  and  eternal  complacency.  How  evidently  must  he,  of 
whom  these  things  can  be  said,  be  removed  far  beyond  the  exist- 
ence, and  the  possibility,  of  wanting  any  thing,  which  could  contri- 
bute to  his  glory  and  happiness,  from  the  hands  of  any  creature 
whatever  ? 

But,  whoever  might  be  of  importance  to  him,  certainly  men 
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were  not.  As  we  have  nothing,  but  what  we  receive  from  him  ; 
it  is  evident,  that,  jf  we  should  give  him  whatever  we  possess,  we 
should  barely  return  what  he  daily  gives  to  us.  Should  we  add 
ourselves  to  the  oblation;  we  should  only  add  one  more  gift,  of 
exactly  the  same  nature:  for  ourselves  also  are  absolutely  his. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  We  are  not  only  his  ;  but 
we  are  of  no  value  to  him,  unless  as  mere  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence :  not  beings,  which  can  do  good  to  him,  but  objects,  to 
which  he  may  do  good  :  not  as  things,  valuable  in  themselves, 
but  things,  which  he  is  able  to  make  valuable  by  bestowing  on 
them  worth,  foreign  to  their  nature.  Think  how  humble  is  our 
original,  and  our  end.  From  the  dust  we  sprang  :  to  the  dust  we 
return.  Worms,  and  mites,  and  minims,  claim  the  same  origin  ; 
and  are  destined  to  the  same  end. 

Remcfnber,  beyond  this,  the  whole  race  of  man  were  sinners  : 
vile,  polluted,  and  abominable,  in  his  sight.     Cast  your  eyes  over 
the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit ;  and  mark  what  an  appear- 
ance its  surface  has  exhibited,  from  the  apostasy   to  the  present 
time.     See  a  great  proportion  of  it,   covered  with  idolatry  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  worshipping  demons  and  brutes,  stocks  and  stones, 
and  absolutely  forgetting,  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  Jehovah. 
See  them  rendering   all   their  religious   homage,  and  all   their 
-gratitude,  to  these  infernal,  or  to  these  stupid,  objects.     See  their 
worship  a  compound  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  of  lewdness  and  blood. 
See  their  doctrines  a  mass  of  folly  and  stupidity,  at  the  appearance 
of  which  virtue  sickens,  and  reason  stands  amazed.     Mark  their 
treatment  of  each  other.     What  a  train  of  unfilial,  unparental, 
unfraternal,  injuries,  of  frauds  and  thefts,  of  gross  and  monstrous 
impurities,  of  lies,  slanders  and  perjuries,  of  quarrels  and  murders, 
it  has  regularly  involved  from  the  beginning.     From  these  private 
scenes  of  guilt  turn   your  eyes  to  scenes  of  a  more  public  and 
general  nature.     Observe  how  great  a  part  of  the  public  business 
of  man  has  been  formed  of  the  mere  repression  of  crimes.     How 
many  jails   and  gibbet?   frown  over  the   face   of  every  civilized 
country ;  and  what  a  multitude  of  wretches   are  doomed  to  drag 
out  life  in  the  one,  or  to  end  it  on  the  other.     Ascend  a  degree 
higher ;  and  see  sceptred  Avarice  snatching  on  the  right  hand, 
and  devouring  on  the  left  ^  spreading  want,  and  woe,  through 
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cities,  provinces  and  countries  ;  and  wrenching  from  the  hand  of 
poverty  its  last  mite.  To  finish  the  prospect,  behold  Ambition 
laying  waste  the  world ;  and  with  fire,  and  sword,  emptying  earth 
of  its  inhabitants;  to  secure  the  privilege,  the  birthright,  of  his 
kindred  tigers,  of  roaming  and  ruling  in  a  desert;  and  to  acquire 
the  glory  of  having  his  name,  indelibly  written  in  characters  of 
tlood. 

From  such  beings  what  advantage  could  this  divine  Agent  ex- 
pect? In  what  manner  could  they  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  or 
his  praise  ?  Could  such  hands  ever  be  employed  in  promoting  his 
pleasure  ?  Could  such  tongues  ever  become  vocal  with  his 
praise  ?  Had  they  all  been  blotted  out  of  existence  ;  what  chasm 
would  have  been  made  in  his  empire  :  what  loss  would  he  have  ex- 
perienced in  his  enjoyments  ?  When,  therefore,  we  find,  that  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
ever  the  world  was,  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  that  his  delights  were  zoith  the  sons  of  men  ^  we  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  drawn  to  this  object  solely  by 
his  own  good  will.  He  saw,  here,  a  vast  multitude  of  immortal 
beings,  who  were  j»oor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and 
naked.  He  saw  them  lost  in  hopeless  ruin ;  outcasts  from  the 
divine  kingdom  ;  and  candidates  only  for  perdition.  He  saw,  that 
there  was  no  man,  to  stand  between  them  and  destruction  ;  and 
zoondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor,  to  plead  for  them.  Then 
his  own  arm  brought  salvation  to  him;  and  the  time  was,  indeed,  a 
time  of  his  love.  To  these  guilty,  wretched  beings  with  a  divine 
prescience  he  looked  down  the  immeasurable  vale  of  futurity  •  and 
with  a  boundless  compassion,  awakened  by  their  guilt  and  woe 
determined  to  rescue  them  from  these  illimitable  evils.  In  this 
prescience,  and  this  determination,  he  became  the  Lamb,  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  rand  the  language  of  the  church  in  the 
63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  him  with  exact  propriety, 
was,  "  Our  Redeemer,  from  everlasting,  was  thy  name."* 

To  accomplish  this  salvation,  an  immense  sacrifice  was  indis- 
pensable :  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  at  the  close  of  a  train  of 
singular  sufferings.     These  sufferings  he  voluntarily  took  upon 

•   Tsaiahlxiii,  16,Marfrin. 
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himself.  This  life  he  gave  up  in  agonies.  His  soul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin  j  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  grave.  Scarcely 
for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  :  but  Christ  commended  his  love  to 
us  in  that,  whilt  wt  were  yrt  sinners,  he  died  for  us. 

We  are  ?o  accustomed  to  consider  this  subject  with  reference  to 
viankind  al  large,  that  our  conceptions  are  prone  to  be  habitually 
general,  cold,  and  unimpressive.  My  brethren,  Christ  died  for 
just  such  be.iigs,  as  you  a..d  me.  For  jUst  such  souls,  as  ours,  he 
became  a  ransom.  He  died  for  the  very  beings,  who  have  done 
all  the  wi  kedness,  which  I  have  summarily  described  above. 
The  first  troph)  of  his  sacrifice,  after  his  death,  was  a  thief.  To 
this  wretched,  polluted  being  he  gave  the  wings  of  immortality ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  which  he  entered  the  world  of  departed 
spirits,  conducted  him,  as  his  own  companion,  to  the  paradise  of 
God.  What  could  this  miserable  wretch  do  for  the  Saviour  of 
men,  to  prompt  this  glorious  person  to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the 
cross,  that  such  a  polluted  creature  might  live  ?  In  this  very 
transaction  He  lighted  up  a  beacon  on  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s 
house,  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above  tht 
hills,  to  announce  to  all  nations,  that  the  path  to  heaven  was, 
that  day,  opened  to  all  men;  and  that  guilt  and  shame  would 
henceforth  shut  out  noiie  ;  not  even  those,  whom  the  voice  of  pe- 
nal justice  had  solemnly  and  truly  declared  to  be  unfit  to  live,  in 
the  present  world. 

What,  I  ask  again,  could  such  beings,  as  these,  do  for  the  Son 
of  God  ;  his  Elect,  in  whom  his  soul  delighteth  ?  Nay,  what,  my 
brethren,  could  we  ourselves  do  for  Wix's,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth?  What  have  we,  that  we  have  not  received  from  him? 
Nay,  what  are  we.  that  is  even  in  our  own  view  of  any  value,  be- 
side what  he  hath  made  us  ?  Had  he  permitted  us  to  return  to 
our  original  nothing,  or  to  go  down  to  the  regions  of  despair  ;  how 
easily  might  he  have  filled  our  places  with  beings,  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  possessed  of  minds  unspeakably  more  pure,  excellent, 
and  amiable  ?  beings,  fitted  to  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  life,  and 
mingle  in  the  praises,  of  immortality  ?  But  such  beings  could  not 
be  rescued  from  endless  ruin.  Over  them  his  benevolence  could 
not  yearn  for  their  deliverance  from  guilt ;  for  they  would  not  be 
guilty:  nor  weep  at  the  sight  of  their  approaching  misery :  for 
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they  would  not  be  destined  to  be  miserable.  It  was  his  glory,  as 
it  was  his  delight,  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the  helper 
of  the  helpless;  to  pardon  the  sinful,  and  cleanse  the  polluted  ; 
to  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  faith,  and  hold  out  the  golden  scep- 
tre to  penitence  ;  to  relume  with  hope  the  eye  of  despair,  and  open 
a  passage  from  the  grave  to  the  world  of  glory. 

2dly.   The  love  of  Christ  is  Universal. 

The  love  of  Christ  extends  through  all  lands  and  ages.  It 
reaches  persons  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  monarch  is  not 
above,  the  beggar  is  not  below,  it.  The  infant,  expiring  in  the 
cradle,  is  not  without  its  grasp ;  nor  the  hoary  sinner,  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  tomb.  It  descended,  like  the  dew  of  Eden, 
upon  our  first  parents,  speedily  after  their  apostasy.  It  travelled 
down  through  the  Antediluvian  ages,  until  it  entered  the  ark  with 
J^oah  and  his  family,  and  accompanied  them  over  the  ocean  of 
destruction  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  It  wandered,  as  a  pil- 
grim, w\th  Abraham  }  and  followed  him  from  Chaldea  to  the  land 
of  Promise.  It  went  down  witti  Jacob  and  Jof^eph  into  Egi/pt ; 
and  returned  again  with  Mosck  through  the  Rtd  Sea,  and  the  Wil- 
derness, to  the  same  sequestered  ground.  It  dwelt  with  the 
Church  in  the  Shechinah  until  the  Babylonish  captivity.  With 
Daniel  it  entered  the  Lion's  den ;  and  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  in  the  caverns  of  the  burning,  fiery  furnace,  appeared 
with  celestial  splendour,  in  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God.  With  the 
Apostles  it  preached  through  the  Roman  world  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  which  were  announced  to  all  people  ^  and  proclaimed 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men.  From  Asia  it  travelled  into  Europe  :  and  even  in  the  ages 
of  darkness  and  superstition  found  the  cottage  of  piety,  and  the 
cell  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  them  for  its  residence,  amid  a 
world  of  corruption.  At  the  Reformation  it  lighted  the  flame  of 
virtue  on  a  thousand  hills  ,  and  awakened  hymns  of  transport, 
and  praise,  in  all  the  vallies  beneath  them.  From  Evrope  it 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  little  flock,  which  sought  and  found 
a  refuge  for  piety  in  this  immense  wilderness;  and  smiled  upon 
every  sanctuary  which  they  built,  every  church  which  they  plant- 
ed, and  every  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  which  they  offered  up 
to  God.     With  the  missionaries,  who  run  to  and  fro.  to  increup' 
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knowledge,  it  is  now  sailing  back  to  Asia  again,  to  shower  its  bless- 
ings upon  regions,  long  accursed  with  drought  and  sterility. 

hi  these  vast  regions  of  the  globe,  and  during  this  immense 
progress  of  time,  it  has  never  failed  to  visit  a  house  where  it  was 
welcomed,  nor  a  heart  in  which  it  could  find  a  residence.  To 
the  feeble  it  has  regularly  imparted  strength;  and  to  the  doubt- 
ing, confidence.  To  the  solitary  it  has  been  the  most  delightful 
companion  ;  and  to  the  forsaken,  the  best  of  friends.  The  eye 
of  despondency  it  has  illumined  with  hope  ;  and  caused  the  heart 
of  sorrow  to  sing  for  joy.  Wherever  it  has  appeared,  life  andirri' 
7nor/a/i/z/ have  sprung  to  light  ^  and  faith,  repentance,  and  holi- 
ness, have  become  inmates  of  the  breast.  The  heralds  of  salva- 
tion have  proclaimed  pardon,  peace,  and  reconciliation  with 
God :  and  the  soul,  lifting  up  its  eyes,  has,  like  the  seer  o( Patmos, 
seen  the  J\few  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven^ 
prepared,  and  ado'ncd,  as  a  bride  for  her  husband, 

3dly.   The  love  of  Christ  is  Unchangeable. 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  after  his  crucifixion,  he  said  to 
his  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  all,  that  should  believe  on  him 
through  lh  ir  word,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  That  Christians  might  not  be  at  a  loss  concerning  the 
application  of  this  promise  to  themselves,  individually,  St.  Paul, 
quoting  a  promise  of  the  same  import,  ha?  taught  every  Christian 
to  make  it  his  own.  "  Be  content,"  said  he  to  the  members  of 
the  Hebrew  church,  "  with  such  things,  as  ye  have  :  for  he  hath 
said, '  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  "  To  make 
them  perfectly  assured  of  the  safety  of  relying  unlimitcdly  on  this 
promise,  he  subjoins  in  the  third  verse,  following,  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  the  glorious  Agent,  who  first  uttered  it,  in  this  remarka- 
ble phraseology  ;  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and 
forever."  The  promise,  then,  is  unchangeable  :  and  the  love, 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  is  of  the  same  unalterable  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly we  see  this  promise  fiilfilled  in  its  entire  import  at  the 
present  hour.  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  now,  as  in  every  past 
age,  rich  unto  all,  that  call  upon  him.  His  providence  preserves 
his  Church  in  the  presence,  and  in  spite  of  the  persecutions,  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  causes  her  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings.  He  con- 
tinues to  Christians  the  word,  and  worship,  of  God :  meets  them 
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still  in  his  house,  and  at  his  table ;  and  communicates  to  them 
the  blessing,  which  descended  originally  upon  Zion  /  eve7i  life  for- 
evermore.  Still  his  Spirit  renews  the  soul  of  man  ;  guides  the 
wandering;  restores  the  lost ;  directs  the  perplexed;  binds  up 
the  broken  hearted ;  feeds  those,  who  hunger,  and  thirst,  after 
righteousness  }  and  in  all  trials,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  adminis- 
ters consolations,  which  are  neither  few,  nor  small.  With  the 
same  love,  with  which  he  ascended  the  cross,  he  watches  over 
every  one  of  his  followers,  however  poor  and  humble,  however 
ignorant  and  despised,  with  a  heart  that  is  never  weary,  with  an 
eye  that  never  sleeps.  Not  one  of  their  number  is  forgotten  : 
and  at  the  final  day  the  name  of  every  one  will  be  found,  written  in 
the  book  q/"  eternal  life, 

4thly.  The  love  of  Christ  is  immeasurably  Great. 

"  The  love  of  Christ,"  says  St.  Paul,  '^  which  passeth  know- 
ledge "  It  is  a  love,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  stronger  than 
death;  a  love  which  affliction  could  not  quench,  which  sorrow 
could  not  drown.  This  is  evident,  with  a  lustre  irresistible,  in 
the  things,  which  he  has  done  ;  which  he  is  doing ;  and  which  he 
will  do  hereafter.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  on  this  oc- 
casion the  things,  which  Christ  has  already  done.  I  need  not  ex- 
hibit him  to  you  on  the  cross,  pouring  out  his  blood  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men ;  nor  present  him,  agonizing  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane ;  nor  follow  him  to  the  tomb.  What  must  have  been  the 
intenseness  of  that  benevolence,  which  could  bring  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  to  shame  and  agony,  to  the  cross 
and  to  the  grave  ? 

Less  striking,  I  acknowledge,  but  scarcely  less  affecting,  are 
the  proofs  of  the  same  love  in  what  he  is  now  dotng.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  glorious  to  him,  and  beyond  measure  in- 
teresting to  us,  in  beholding  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  has  as- 
cended far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things^  looking 
down,  nay  descending,  from  this  stupendous  greatness  to  the  mi- 
serable world,  which  we  inhabit,  to  blot  out  the  transgressions, 
and  wash  away  the  stains,  of  a  wretched  sinner ;  to  renew  a  pollut- 
ed soul ;  to  shed  upon  it  peace,  passing  all  understanding ;  to  re- 
unite it  to  the  favour  of  God ;  to  chase  away  its  fears  of  future 
woe ;  to  pour  the  balsam  of  life  into  its  wounds  3  to  illumine  it  with 
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the  beams  of  hope ;  to  conduct  it  safely  through  the  trials  and 
dangers  of  this  melancholy  pilgrimage;  to  bar  the  gates  of  per- 
dition against  its  entrance  ;  and  to  open  for  its  reception  the  door 
of  endless  life. 

The  same  character  will  be  still  more  illustriously  manifested 
in  what  he  will  do  beyond  the  grave.  There  he  will  make  his  fol- 
lowers sons,  and  priests,  and  kings,  to  God.  In  other  words,  he 
will  bring  them  into  the  intimate  relation  of  sons ;  endow  them 
with  the  sanctity  of  priests ;  and  raise  them  to  the  glory  of  Kings. 
As  sons,  they  will  love,  and  will  serve,  him  throughout  the  ages 
of  eternity  with  an  intense  and  unalterable  affection  ;  and  be  re- 
garded by  him  with  infinite  tenderness  and  complacency.  As 
priests,  they  will  offer  up  from  the  altar  of  the  mind  the  everlast- 
ing sacrifice  of  praise  to  their  boundless  benefactor.  As  kings, 
they  will  live,  and  reign,  with  him  forever  and  ever. 

5thly.   The  love  of  Christ  will  be  Eternal. 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
last  head.  That,  which  does  not  change,  is  of  course  endless : 
and  the  importance  of  that  which  is  endless,  generally  considered, 
need  not  now  be  explained.  But  there  is  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  this  subject,  brief  as  the  exa- 
mination must  be.  The  events  of  this  life  are  interesting  to  us 
on  account  of  their  number  and  variety,  as  well  as  their  nature. 
The  nature  of  future  events  is  generally,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  loosely,  supposed  to  be  important,  as  well  as  their  duration. 
The  Scriptures  have  every  where  spoken  of  them  in  exalted  terms. 
and  often  in  language  of  hyperbolical  sublimity.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  imagine,  that  they  must  be  im- 
portant. Yet  almost  every  where  they  are  mentioned  in  phrase- 
ology so  general,  as  to  leave  upon  inattentive  readers  a  faint  and 
loose  impression  of  their  meaning.  This  impression  has  also 
been  rendered  more  faint  by  the  manner,  in  which  this  subject  has 
been  customarily  handled  by  preachers.  These,  even  when  men 
of  great  respectability  and  worth,  may,  I  suspect  often,  be  fairly 
numbered,  at  least  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their 
writings,  among  the  inattentive  readers  of  this  part  of  the  sacred 
oracles :  for  they  certainly  have  done,  in  most  instances,  little 
more  than  to  reiterate  a  few  of  the  Scriptural  exhibitions  of  this 
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subject,  in  language  even  more  general,  and  far  from  being  equal- 
ly expressive.  Little  more  is  derived  from  most  of  them  than 
that  a  future  life  is  endless;  free  from  sm  and  suffering;  pos- 
sessed of  the  favour  of  God;  and  fraught  with  love,  gratitude,  and 
praise,  to  him,  friendship  to  his  children,  and  a  general  state  of 
high  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  I  do  not  intend,  that  these 
things  are  not  in  themselves  pre-eminently  important.  They  are 
obviously  of  the  highest  importance.  Still  I  insist,  that,  when 
holden  out  to  the  eye  in  this  abstract  manner,  they  strike  it  with 
little  force ;  and  leave  behind  them  feeble  impressions.  To  me 
it  seems,  that  to  act  in  the  service  of  God,  and  to  communicate  good 
to  others,  constitutes,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  one  vast  and 
glorious  division  of  the  celestial  happiness,  usually  left  out  of  view- 
in  discourses  on  this  subject.  To  me  it  seems  also,  that  both  of 
wh^twe  are  to  be,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  many  more  things  are 
directly  said,  and  those  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  than  have 
been  customarily  supposed.  From  these,  when  we  compare  them 
with  diligence  and  attention,  a  great  multitude  of  other  things, 
deeply  interesting,  may  be  derived  by  irresistible  inference: 
more,  I  suspect,  than  will  ever  be  imagined  by  him,  who  has  not 
seriously  made  the  trial.  To  give  a  single  example  :  those,  who 
obtain  immortal  life,  are  said  by  our  Saviour  to  be  itfayysXoi,  equal, 
or  like,  to  Angels.  This  one  declaration  opens  to  us  a  wide  field 
of  inquiry  and  conclusion;  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  Angels 
are,  or  do,  or  are  exhibited  as  being,  or  doing,  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  also  shall  substantially  be.  or  do.  But  the  things,  which 
Angels  do,  together  with  their  attributes,  and  circumstances, 
are,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous,  and  very- 
great  :  and  these  irresistibly  infer  others,  which  are  great  and 
numerous  also. 

The  number  and  variety  of  events,  which  make  up  our  system, 
hardly  strike  our  minds  at  all ;  and  probably  never  enter  the 
imagination  of  most  men,  even  among  Christians.  Yet,  if  we 
read  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and  believe  what  we  read ; 
we  must  clearly  discern,  that  both  the  number  and  the  variety 
are  immense.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  serve  God  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  The  services  of  those,  who  in  this  life  fill  up  their 
dutj;,  are  certaialy  very  numerous :  and  are  so  entirely  varied. 
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that  no  two  actions  among  them  all  are  alike.  How  multiplied, 
then,  must  be  the  actions  involved  in  a  service,  which  night  never 
interrupts  ;  of  a  mind  and  a  body,  which  are  never  wearied  ;  and 
of  an  existence,  which  knows  no  end.  That  they  are  endlessly 
varied  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  no 
two  bei'igs  in  the  creation,  and  no  two  events  in  the  Providence, 
of  God  have  been  found  exactly  alike.  Variety  is  a  standing  law 
of  created  existence,  and  providential  dispensation;  and  through- 
out eternity  will  be  the  great  means  of  disclosing  to  the  intelli- 
gent universe  the  glorious  thoughts,  and  purposes,  treasured  up 
from  everlasting  in  the  Omniscient  mind. 

Instead  therefore  of  being,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phraseology, 
the  tame,  dull,  spiritless  existence  sometimes  presented  to  us,  im- 
mortal life  is  a  state  of  intense  energy,  vast  design,  and  vigorous 
action  ;  in  which  to  know  and  to  love,  to  do  and  to  enjoy,  will 
form  a  combination  of  dignity,  glory  and  happiness,  transcending 
every  earthly  conception.  All  this,  also,  will  expand,  and  rise, 
and  improve,  forever. 

From  these  observations  may  be  conjectured,  very  imperfectly 
indeed,  some  of  the  things,  which  Christ  will  do  hereafter  for  the 
objects  of  his  love.  All,  that  I  have  alluded  to;  the  attributes, 
the  energy,  the  activity,  the  success,  and  the  consequent  enjoy- 
ment, he  will  give  ;  and  will  give  with  a  liberality,  suited  with 
the  love,  with  which  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 

II.  These  observations  teach  us  the  Earnestness,  with  which  we 
should  labour  to  glorify  our  Redeemer. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  What  is 
there,  of  a  desirable  nature,  which  he  has  not  done  ?  Look  at 
the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  exterior  circumstances,  of  yourselves  ; 
and  of  every  thing,  which  is  hopeful  or  comfortable  in  either;  and 
you  will  be  compelled  to  say,  "  This  is  the  gift  of  Christ."  Look 
at  sin  and  sorrow,  at  death  and  hell,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to 
say,  "  My  deliverance  from  these  incomprehensible  evils  Christ 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Draw  the  curtains  of  eternity  ; 
and,  while  overpowered  by  the  splendours  of  immortal  life  ;  you 
will  be  forced  to  exclaim,  '  These,  also,  are  the  good  and  perfect 
gifts  of  the  same  glorious  person." 
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How  evidently  is  all,  which  we  can  do  to  retribute  this  mighty 
benefactor,  nothing,  less  than  nothing.,  and  vanity  ?  Even  this, 
although  done  in  obedience  to  his  pleasure,  is,  in  the  proper 
sense,  in  no  "wyse  profitable  to  him.  He  is  not  served,  as  though'  he 
7\eeded  any  thing ;  seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things.  Though  Israel,  though  we,  should  not  be  gathered,  yet 
will  he  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  q/"  Jehovah.  Should  we  serve  him 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power  ;  the  only  good,  which  he  will  gain, 
will  be  that,  which  a  virtuous  parent  enjoys  in  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  a  dutiful  child,  formed  to  excellence  by  his  own  care, 
labour  and  expense  ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  child  virtuous 
and  lovely.  Of  what  materials  must  the  child  be  composed,  who 
would  not  exert  all  his  faculties  to  give  this  pleasure  to  his  pa- 
rent ?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  man,  who  would  not  la- 
bour with  all  his  powers  thus  to  requite  his  Redeemer  ? 

Do  you  inquire  what  you  shall  do,  to  accomplish  this  divine 
purpose  ?  You  cannot  doubt  that  he,  who  died  to  expiate  sin, 
must  be  earnestly  desirous  that  you  should  hate  your  own  sins  ; 
that  you  should  mourn  for  them  ;  that  you  should  forsake  them ; 
that  you  should  watcn  against  temptation  ;  that  you  should  abstain 
even  from  the  appearance  of  evil ;  that  you  should  mortify  those 
passions  and  appetites,  which  so  fi  equently  betray  you  into  iniqui- 
ty ;  that  you  should  resist  those  enemies  to  him  and  yourselves, 
whose  only  employment  it  is  to  seduce  you  from  your  duty.  He, 
who  came  from  heaven  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  has  done 
all  the  things  mentioned  in  these  discourses,  to  accomplish  this 
salvation ;  He,  who  has  in  this  manner  infinitely  merited  your 
highest  confidence  ;  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  you  confide  in 
his  righteousness,  his  intercession,  his  government,  and  his  pro- 
mises. He,  who  has  laboured  and  suffered  without  a  parallel  to 
re-establish  holiness  in  your  minds,  must  be  delighted  to  see  this 
glorious  end  accomplished ;  to  see  you  assume,  improve,  and 
brighten,  this  beauty  of  the  mind,  this  divine  excellence,  this  im- 
age of  himself.  How  obviously  will  the  gain  of  all  these  things  be 
yours  alone. 

111.  These  considerations  forcibly  impress  upon  us  the  duty  of 
loving  one  another. 
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This  is  the  very  inference  o(  St.  John  from  the  great  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  "  Beloved,"  says  that  amiable  Apostle, 
"  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 

When  a  Christian  looks  round  on  his  fellow-christians ;  he  sees 
those,  for  whom  Christ  died  ;  those  who  are  united  to  himself  in 
the  same  faith,  and  the  same  covenant;  who  are  members  of  the 
same  delightful  family  ;  who  are  fellow-travellers  towards  Hea- 
ven ;  who  will  be  forever  united  with  him  in  the  friendship  of 
that  happy  world;  who  are  to  share  together  in  its  immortal  en- 
joyments ;  who  are  loved  by  Christ  with  a  love,  which  admits  no 
limits,  and  which  will  know  no  end.  Shall  not  these  persons  love 
each  other  with  an  intense,  unchanging,  and  everlasting  love? 
How  obviously  are  Christians  bound  and  compelled  by  this  great 
argument  laboriously  to  promote  (;ach  other's  welfare,  in  all  their 
progress  through  this  vale  of  tears  ? 

The  good  offices,  which  Christians  are  thus  required  to  render 
to  each  other,  are  all  pointed  out  to  them,  and  enforced  on  their 
consciences,  and  on  their  hearts,  by  the  example  of  Christ.  He 
fed  the  hungry;  healed  the  sick;  relea-cd  the  prisoner  ;  comfort- 
ed the  sorrowful ;  instructed^  reproved,  warned  an  i  edified,  his 
followers;  prayed  for  thein  eariiestly  and  continually;  set  before 
them  an  example,  ^/omt/ess,  and  harmless,  and  without  rebuke; 
and  universally  helped  them  oiiward  towards  eternal  Life.  These 
are  the  very  things,  which  he  requires  Christians  to  do  to  each 
other;  and  in  these  he  exhibited,  while  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
gospel  still  exhibits,  to  his  faithful  followers  his  unspeakable  love. 
Here  we  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  How  desira- 
ble is  it,  that  we  should  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  and  raised 
from  excellence  to  excellence,  and  from  glory  to  glory,  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord? 

Christians  have  innumerable  wants,  which  their  fellow-christians 
are  to  supply  ;  and  many  sutFerings,  which  their  fellow-christians 
are  to  relieve.  They  are  poor  ;  and  need  food  and  raiment,  fuel, 
beds,  and  houses.  They  are  sick ;  and  need  medicine,  attend- 
ance, nurses,  and  physicians.  They  are  in  distress  ;  and  need  re- 
lief. They  are  in  sorrow  ;  and  need  consolation.  They  are 
perplexed  ;  and  need  to  have  their  doubts  removed.  They 
I  are  desponding ;     and    powerfully    claim    to    be  cheered   with 
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hope.  Their  ignorance  calls  irresistibly  for  instruction  ;  their 
afflictions,  for  sympathy  ;  and  their  dangers,  for  deliverance. 
They  are  slothful;  and  nnust  be  quickened.  They  are  diffident; 
and  must  be  encouraged.  They  love  the  world  ;  and  must  be 
withdrawn  from  it.  They  are  lukewarm  ;  and  must  be  anmiated. 
They  backslide  ;  and  must  be  recalled  to  their  duty. 

What  afield  is  here  spread  before  the  Christian  for  the  exercise 
of  his  brotherly  love  !  To  labour  in  this  field  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness, the  professional  employment,  of  every  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
this  field  what  disciple  wiil  not  labour  willingly,  vigorously,  and 
without  ceasing.  Should  any  one  find  himself  slothful,  reluctant, 
discouraged,  or  weary  ;  let  him  call  to  mind,  that  the  service, 
which  is  proposed  at  any  time,  and  in  danger  of  being  declined  by 
him,  beside  being  an  act  of  brotherly  love  to  a  fellow-christian,  is 
a  service  done  to  Christ  himself.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me;"  is  the  definitive  sentence,  pronounced  by  himself  on  every 
effort  of  this  nature.  Let  every  Christian  call  to  mind,  that  every 
such  effort,  is  intended  to  requite,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  this  di- 
vine benefactor  for  the  immense  blessing  of  eternal  life  :  life,  too, 
purchased  b^  the  death  of  the  cro?s.  Let  him  remember,  that  it 
is  one  of  those  works,  according  to  which  he  will  be  judged  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  will  be  the  means  of  superior  glory  to  him  in 
heaven,  and  of  superior  enjoyment  throughout  his  immortal 
existence.  If  these  considerations  do  not  move  him,  his  Religion 
has  gone  from  home,  or  is  buried  in  sleep. 

IV.  By  the  same  considerations  we  are  strongly  urged  to  love  all 

jnen, 

"  I  say  unto  you,"  saith  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  "Love  your  enemies;  bless  them,  that  curse  you;  do 
good  to  them,  that  hate  you  ;  and  pray  for  them,  who  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil,  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on 
the  unjust." 

There  is  no  example  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  which  his 
kindness  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  or  to  those  who  ultimately 
become  grateful  and  good,  is  shown  with  such  intenseness  and 
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splendour,  as  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  con«eqiient  mis- 
sion of  his  Spirit.  Here  the  example,  the  rule,  and  the  motive, 
are  all  spread  before  us  with  a  ^lor3  wiiich  is  supreme,  and  an  effi- 
cacy which  will  be  eternal.  'i"he  example  and  the  rule  are  com- 
mefisurate,  and  comprise  men  of  all  ages,  countries  and  characters, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  render  them  any  service. 
Where  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  active  beneficence,  we 
are  bound  to  wish  their  prosperity,  and  to  pray  fervently  for  their 
welfare.  The  same  good  w  j>hes,  and  the  same  fervent  prayers, 
we  are  obliged  to  extend,  also,  to  those  who  are  included  within 
this  pale  ;  and  additionally  to  impart  to  them  of  our  substance,  to 
furnish  them  with  our  kind  offices,  and  to  set  before  them  a  blame- 
less and  beneficial  example.  These,  therefore,  are  constituted  by 
God  the  peculiar  objects  of  our  beneficence.  Among  them 
the  first  place  belongs  to  the  household  of  faith  ^  the  second,  to  all 
others  to  whom  we  have  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The 
ways,  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  are  both  in  number  and  variety 
endless  :  and  occur  every  day.  and  at  every  turn  in  the  journey  of 
life.  Who  the  objects  are,  to  whom  it  may  be  done,  scarcely  de- 
mands an  inquiry.  Should  the  question,  however,  be  asked  ;  the 
first  answer  is,  "  Those,  to  whom  it  can  be  done  ;"  and  the  second, 
"Those,  who  most  need  it."  Whether  they  be  friends  or  ene- 
mies, neighbours  or  strangers,  is  of  no  moment.  I  do  not  mean, 
i  that  we  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  do  the  same  good  to  all 
j  men,  who  are  within  our  reach.  We  are  bound,  especially,  to  do 
good  to  our  families,  and  friends  ;  because  God  has  placed  this 
peculiarly  in  our  power,  and  made  it  peculiarly  our  duty.  But  I 
mean,  that,  when  an  object  of  our  beneficence  is  set  before  us  in 
his  providence,  the  good,  which  is  in  our  power,  is  then  to  be 
done,  so  far  as  may  consist  with  other  duties  of  life  ;  and  that, 
whoever,  and  whatever,  this  object  may  be.  Should  it  be  asked. 
What  are  the  good  offices,  which  we  are  especially  bound  to 
perform  ?  I  answer.  Those,  which  are  most  needed ;  and  those, 
which  we  can  render,  consistently  with  superior  duties.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  will  ordinarily  point  out  both  the  duty,  and  the  ob- 
j  ject  of  it ;  and  that,  in  language,  which,  if  we  open  our  hearts,  can 
scarcely  be  misconstrued :  language,  easily  intelligible  to  him, 
who  is  willing  to  understand. 
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There  is,  however,  one  work  of  Christian  charity,  which  is  of 
pre-eminent  importance ;  and  always  claims  a  superior  place  in 
our  labours  of  benevolence.  This  is  the  great  work,  which  Christ 
came  to  accomplish  :  the  conversion  of  sinners.  "  Brethren," 
says  St.  James,  "if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  con- 
vert him  ;  let  him  know,  that  he,  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins."  Who  would  not  willingly  labour  in  such  an 
employment  as  this  ? 

David,  contemplating  the  greatness  and  all  sufficiency  of  God, 
and  his  own  absolute  insufficiency,  and  moved  at  the  same  time  by 
an  ardent  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  exclaimed,  '•  My  good- 
ness," that  is,  my  kindness,  "  extendeth  not  to  thee,  but  to  the  saints, 
that  are  in  the  earth,  and  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  de- 
light." This  eminent  saint,  under  the  influence  of  all  his  piety, 
and  directed  by  Inspiration  itself,  perceived,  that  the  important 
attribute  of  Kindness,  forming  so  great  a  part  of  the  sanctified 
character,  could  not  reach  hea^ven,  but  was  to  find  its  objects  on 
earth.  Christ  has  taught  us,  that  these  objects  are  all  men.  This 
he  has  taught  in  his  instructions,  and  in  his  example  ;  and  in  both, 
with  the  most  vivid  language,  and  the  most  constraining  motives. 
To  find  these  very  objects,  he  came  from  Heaven.  To  teach  this 
duty,  and  exert  this  beneficence,  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  wrought 
his  glorious  mirgicles ;  and  ascended  the  Cross.  In  his  miracles 
and  in  his  preaching,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  calls  with  infi- 
nite authority,  and  unlimited  persuasion,  to  every  one  of  his  follow- 
ers :  "  Go  thou  ;  and  do  likewise." 
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I  know,  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life. 

The  word  them,  in  this  verse,  appears  to  refer  to  the  works, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse:  the  works  of  creation  ;  or  the 
creatures,  which  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In 
these,  it  is  said,  ''there  is  no  good,  but  for  a  nman  to  rejoice,  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life."  The  joy,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  is  un- 
questionably joy  in  God,  his  works  and  his  designs,  sufficiently 
explained  in  Jeremiah  ix.  23,  24.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  '  Let 
not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom  ;  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
glory  in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches:  But 
let  him  that  glorieth.  glory  in  this ;  that  he  understandeth,  and 
knoweth,  me ;  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving-kind- 
ness, judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  :  for  in  these  things 
I  delight,'  saith  the  Lord." 

To  do  good  may  denote, 

1.  To  promote  our  own  happiness. 

2.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men, 

3.  To  glorify  our  Creator,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom.  -^ 

The  declaration,  made  in  the  text,  then,  amounts  to  this  : 
That  there  is  nothing  good,  i.  e.  useful,  or  valuable,  in  the  Crea- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  that  we  rejoice  in  it  j  and  in 
God  the  Author  of  it ;  and  that  we  do  good. 
VOL.  I  .  35 
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This,  then,  is  implicitly  asserted  to  be  the  end  of  our  being  : 
for  if  all  the  good,  or  profit,  resulting  from  our  connection  with 
the  Creation,  be  placed  in  this  ;  then  this  is  the  real  purpose,  the 
sole  end,  for  which  we  were  made.  The  following  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  evidently  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text :  To  i-cjoice 
in  God,  and  to  do  good,  is  the  End,  for  which  man  was  created. 

By  the  End,  for  which  man  was  created,  I  intend  the  purpose, 
for  which  his  life,  faculties,  and  advantages,  were  given  to  him  by 
his  Maker. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  shall  not  consider  at  the  present 
time.  Fruitful,  interesting,  and  noble,  as  this  theme  of  instruction 
is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  it,  even  imperfectly, 
without  consuming  the  time,  which  I  have  intentionally  allotted 
to  the  latter.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  two  or  three  sum- 
mary observations. 

1.  Rejoicing  in  God  supposes  a  diligent  contemplation  of  both 
his  works,  and  his  word. 

2.  It  supposes,  also,  that  we  derive  from  this  contemplation  a  [ 
real  knowledge  of  his  true  character. 

3.  That  we  delight  in  this  character,  so  far  as  we  understand 
it  •,  and,  where  we  do  not,  that  we  regard  it  with  a  sincere  and  vir- 
tuous confidence. 

4.  Rejoicing  in  God,  therefore,  involves,  either  immediately  or 
consequentially,  all  those  affections,  which  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Piety. 

All  this  is  plainly  but  one  way  of  doing  good.  Yet,  as  this 
phrase  usually  denotes  that  train  of  virtuous  conduct,  which  im- 
mediately respects  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  ;  particularly  the 
latter ;  T  have  separated  these  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind,  in  order 
to  make  the  subject  more  clearly  understood. 

Most  men  will  probably  confess,  without  much  reluctance,  or 
difficulty,  that  to  do  good  to  mankind  is  a  primary  end  of  our  be- 
ing. So  many  loose,  general  observations  are  continually  made 
on  this  subject,  which  are  favourable  to  the  doctrine,  that  few  per- 
sons would  probably  hesitate  to  join  the  train  of  those,  by  whom 
it  seems  to  be  both  believed,  and  respected.  It  is  to  be  feared 
however,  that  the  number  of  those,  who  realize  either  its  truth 
nr  importance,  is  much  smaller,  than  of  those,  who  adopt  this 
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language.  It  is  far  from  being  true,,  that  we  believe  evefy  thing, 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  believe  ;  much  less  do  we  believe 
all,  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  true.  A  multitude  of  those  pro- 
positions, which  are  familiarly  asserted  by  mankind,  particularly 
on  moral  subjects,  and  those,  often,  of  the  highest  importancCj 
have  their  seat  only  on  the  lips ;  and  are  nearly  of  that  class, 
which  logicians  term  Verbal.  Many  of  these  are  uttered  only  for 
the  sake  of  bearing  a  part  in  conversation  ;  many  others,  out  of 
complaisance  to  those  around  us,  by  whom  they  have  been  already 
adopted ;  and  many  more,  because  we  wish  to  appear  on  that, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  generally  considered  as  the  right,  side. 
What  is  thus  familiarly  asserted,  has,  in  most  cases  at  least,  never 
been  understood,  nor  even  examined,  by  the  intellect ;  nor  ac- 
corded with  by  the  heart.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
that  a  subject  of  such  immense  importance,  as  that,  which  is  the 
end  of  our  being,  should  be  regarded  in  a  manner  so  loose ;  so 
indicative  of  ignorance,  and  stupidity ;  so  unworthy  of  our  ra- 
tional nature  ;  so  mischievous  to  our  present  and  eternal  welfare. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  a  subject  of  such  moment  should 
not  be  clearly  comprehended,  engross  the  affections,  and  control 
the  energy  of  the  mind.  This  discourse  is  intended  to  remove, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  evil,  of  which  I  complain  ;  and  to  convince 
those,  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  text  is  true,  reasona- 
ble, and  desirable. 

The  common  apprehension  of  mankind  concerning  this  subject 
is  evidently  this  :  that  they  were  made  to  enjoy  life  /  to  acquire 
good,  rather  than  to  do  it.  This  seems  peculiarly  to  be  the  settled, 
and  almost  the  only,  belief  of  those,  who  are  young.  The  period 
of  youth  is  proverbially  spoken  of  by  all  men  as  the  season  of  en- 
joyment. It  certainly  cannot  excite  wonder,  that  what  is  so 
generally  said  should  be  believed  by  those,  who  are  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  declaration  ;  by  youths  themselves.  They  are 
now  in  possession  of  this  season  ;  and  have  inclinations,  at  least 
sufficiently  strong,  to  seize  the  happy  moment,  and  devote  their 
powers  to  the  attainment  of  the  pleasures,  thus  declared  to  be 
inwoven  in  their  destiny. 

Let  us  consider  this  opinion  ;  and  see  what  foundation  it  has  in 
\  nature,  and  truth. 
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1st.  Does  the  state  of  the  present  world  show,  that  enjoyment  was 
intentionally  the  end,  for  which  we  were  created? 

God,  who  made  ws,  and  the  world,  made  both  it  and  us,  unques- 
tionably, for  some  valuable  end.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  this 
end  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  ca&e,  capable  of  being  acconipii^hed. 
If  our  enjoyment  was  this  end;  the  whole  state  of  thii;gs  )s  un- 
doubtedly so  ordered,  that  its  accomplishment  is  at  least  possible  : 
for  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  God  has  constituted  things  in  such 
a  manner,  as  necessarily  to  prevent  the  acccmplisl  nicnt  of  his 
primary  purpose  in  their  creation.  That  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
pass  whatever  he  was  pleased  to  propose  cannot  be  doubted.  If, 
therefore,  this  was  his  purpose  ;  the  means  of  its  accomplishment 
are  all  certainly  furnished  ;  and  may  unquestionably  be  discerned 
by  a  candid,  and  thorough,  investigation.  The  end  itself,  also, 
must,  according  to  this  supposition,  have  been  actually  answered  ; 
and  have  constituted  at  least  the  general  course  of  things. 

But  has  this  scheme  been  at  all  verified  by  the  actual  progress  of 
events  in  the  present  world  ?     Let  the  common  and  constant  lan- 
guage of  men,  on  this  subject,  answer  the  question.     How  great 
a  part  of   that,  which    is   uttered  and  written,  is  an   exposition 
or  complaint,  of  disappointment,  suffering,  and   sorrow  !     How 
customary  in  the  mouth  of  man  are  these  phrases:  "  This  unhap- 
py world  ;"  "  This   miserable   world  ;"  "  This  suffering  world  j" 
'■•  This  melancholy  world  ;"  "  This  vale  of  tears !"     How  plainly 
has  this  been  the  language  of  every  country,  and  every  period  of 
time  !     How   continually  have  complaints  of  private  unkindness, 
fraud,  and  violence,  of  the  public  oppressions  and   ravages  of 
tyranny,  of  domestic  slavery  and  public  bondage,  filled  the  mouths, 
and  the  books,  of  mankind!     How  often  are  neighbourhoods  dis- 
tracted by  contention !     How  often  are  even  families,  the  most 
endeared  and   the  least  unhappy  societies,  wliich  can  be  found  in 
the  present  world,  wounded  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  parents,  the 
impiety  of  children,  and  their  unworthy  controversies  and  aliena- 
tions!    With  how  few   intervals  has   war  reigned  and  ravaged ! 
Where  is  the  nation,  which  has  not  bled  ?     Where  is  the  country, 
which  has  not  been  desolated  ?     How  often  has  the  suffering'  be- 
come too  intense  for  utterance ;  and   been   poured  out  only  in 
sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  ! 
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Look  at  the  cradle  !  Listen  to  the  cries  ;  mark  the  agonies  ;  of 
the  new-born  infant !  Consider  how  man}  of  our  ract-  are  carried 
from  this  humble  lodging  to  the  grave.  Follow  an  individual 
through  the  progress  of  life.  Conlemplate  the  pains,  diseases, 
accidents,  and  diftappointments,  to  winch  even  the  brilliant  pe- 
riods of  childhood  and  youth  are  regularly  exposed.  Remember, 
that  half  mankind  become  victims  to  death,  under  five  years  of 
age.  Ponder  the  toil,  the  weariness,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the 
ignorance,  tlie  errors,  the  sutl'erings,  from  famine  and  pestilence, 
from  fraud  and  disappointment,  frorr»  obloquy  and  infamy,  from 
hope  deferred  and  fears  realized,  from  the  loss  of  children,  and  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  which  harass  middle  age.  Fix  your  eyes  upon 
the  decays,  the  diseases,  the  pains,  the  shrivelled  intellect,  the 
puerile  passions,  the  unsupplied  wants,  and  the  forgotten  suffer- 
ings, of  declining  life.  Approach  the  bed  of  death.  Listen  to 
the  groans,  consider  the  agonies,  of  expiring  man.  Look  into  the 
grave,  the  final  home.  Behold  man  laid  in  this  lowly  bed;  the 
prey  of  corruption,  the  feast  of  worms,  and  dissolving  into  his 
original  dust. 

When  you  have  finished  this  solemn  survey,  tell  me  whether  these 
objects  are  parts  of  a  system,  intended  to  produce  enjoyment. 
Can  you  suppose,  that  God  has  intermingled  these  things  in  the 
constitution  of  a  world  of  happiness  ?  If  this  was  the  end,  for 
which  he  formed  the  present  world  ;  has  he  not  been  most  evi- 
dently, and  wonderfully,  disappointed  ? 

Turn  now  your  contemplations  to  the  same  object  again  ;  and 
consider  it  for  a  moment,  not  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a 
state  of  trial:  a  state,  in  which  the  characters  of  its  inhabitants 
were  to  be  proved,  and  decided  ;  a  state,  in  which  those  characters 
were  to  be  formed  by  their  affections,  and  exhibited  in  their  ac- 
tions :  a  state,  in  which  they  were  to  show  whether  they  would 
love,  and  do,  that  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  evil.  Does  not 
the  whole  face  of  things  accord  exactly  with  this  scheme  ;  and 
evince,  that  such  was  the  great  end  of  our  creation  ?  How  obvi- 
ously, how  universally,  are  means  of  both  these  great  courses  of 
conduct  presented  to  us  every  day  :  while  we,  as  free  agents,  are 
left  to  ourselves  to  choose,  and  to  do.  either,  as  we  please  ?     Does 
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not  this  view  of  the  subject  go  far  towards  explaining  the  evils  of 
life,  and  the  reason  of  their  existence  ?  They  here  stand  as  monu- 
ments of  God's  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  as  motives  to  deter  us  from 
doing  evil,  and  to  compel  us  to  do  good. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
furnished,  and  therefore  intended  lo  furnish,  us  with  many  com- 
forts ;  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life  ;  to  blunt  the  thorns 
and  briers,  which  so  frequently  wound  us  in  our  passage  to  the 
future  world.  As  many  blessings  are,  in  my  own  view,  communi- 
cated to  our  race,  as  would  probably  consist  with  proper  expres- 
sions of  God's  anger  against  the  iniquity  of  mankind  :  as  many  and 
as  great,  nay,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  experience, 
more  and  greater,  than  are  safe  for  man.  We  love  the  world,  even 
now,  more  than  our  real  interests  would  permit,  or  truth  justify. 
If  it  were  more  replenished  with  the  means  of  happiness;  it  is 
questionable  whether  heaven  would  not  be  totally  disregarded, 
and  eternity  forgotten.  Still,  it  presents  afflictions  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  compel  the  decision,  that  it  was  not  design- 
ed, principally,  as  a  place  of  enjoyment. 

This,  then,  is  the  voice  of  God  in  his  Creation,  and  providence. 
Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  our  Reason,  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  this  subject,  will  determine.  For 
this  purpose  I  ask, 

2dly.  Is  not  the  most  good  enjoyed,  of  course,  zvhere  the  most  is 
done  ? 

Do  not  those  manifestly  live  the  happiest  lives,  who  do  the 
most  good  to  each  other  ?  Does  not  this  conduct  make  the  hap- 
piest famihes,  neigh:  .urhoods,  and  nations?  Concerning  the 
two  first  of  these  classes  there  cannot,  I  presume,  be  a  question. 
Concerning  nations  there  would  be  as  little  doubt,  were  the  pub- 
lic welfare  more  extensively  the  commanding  object,  and  the  in- 
dividuals, who  compose  them,  more  devoted  to  this  desirable  em- 
ployment. The  position,  however,  is  equally  true  concerning  na- 
tions, as  concerning  families  and  neighbourhoods.  Whenever 
those,  who  are  possessed  of  extensive  power  to  dilFuse  happiness, 
exert  that  power  for  this  delightful  end,  happiness  is  always  pro- 
portionally enjoyed  by  the  public.     The  same  truth  may  be  also 
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advantageously  illustrated  by  the  consideration,  that  happiness  is 
in  this  manner  increased  in  families,  and  neighbourhoods,  and  that 
nations  are  composed  of  these  j^mHller  societies. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  en,oyment  is  subsequent  to  doing  good. 
This  is  the  cause  ;  that,  the  consequence.  The  way,  then,  for 
all  men  to  be  happy,  is  for  all  men  to  do  good.  To  do  good  is,  of 
course,  the  prime  business  of  man  :  while  enjoyment  is  a  subordi- 
nate and  secondary  consideration. 

3dly.  Is  not  this  the  necessartf  nature  of  things  in  every  other 
world,  where  happiness  is  found,  as  well  as  in  ours? 

God  has  made  a  universe  of  Intelligent  creatures,  with  capaci- 
ties to  do,  and  enjoy,  good.  But,  wherever  this  is  in  their  power, 
he  has  always  used  their  faculties  for  the  production  of  this  good. 
However  extensively,  or  efficaciously,  the  superintending  agency 
of  God  is  exerted,  it  is  undeniable,  that  exclusively  of  his  miracu- 
lous interpositions,  and  his  general  control  of  the  system,  the 
energy  and  activity  of  man  are  the  immediate  sources  of  human 
enjoyment.  That  this  should  be  the  fact  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Were  men,  were  any 
intelligent  creatures,  unpossessed  of  any  powers  to  do  good  ;  had 
they  only  a  capacity  and  inclination  to  enjoy  ;  were  they  not  to 
exert  their  powers  voluntarily  in  the  promotion  of  happiness ; 
they  would  not,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  could  not,  be  in  any  de- 
gree excellent,  or  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  nor  in  any  man- 
ner the  proper  objects  either  of  approbation,  or  reward. 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  great  law,  which  regulates  the 
moral  universe.  With  the  limitations,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
Angels  are  the  immediate  means  of  their  own  mutual  happiness.' 
Would  they,  let  me  ask,  or  could  they,  be  happy,  if  they  were 
not  virtuous  ;  or  virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do  good  ?  Could  they 
be  perfectly  happy,  if  they  were  not  perfectly  virtuous  ;  or  per- 
fectly virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do  good  at  all  times  with  all  their 
power?  Could  beings,  who  were  useless  to  their  Creator,  and 
mere  drones  in  the  Creation;  consuming,  but  not  producing,  the 
dehcious  sweets  of  happiness  ;  be  capable  of  any  enjoyment^  suit- 
ed to  an  intelligent,  refined,  and  exalted  nature  ? 

4thly.  Can  God  be  supposed  to  approve  of  Intelligent  beings,  who 
do  no  good? 
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For  what  reason  could  his  approbation  be  given  ?  For  the 
possession  of  faculties,  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  this 
glorious  object,  but  which,  being  perverted,  or  neglected,  and 
thus  voluntarily  rendered  useless,  would  be  given  to  them  in  vain? 

Is  there,  let  me  ask.  any  thing  lovely  in  enjoying  ?  Brutes  en- 
joy, and  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  a  much  greater  part  of 
their  life,  and  with  a  far  less  mixture  of  sutTering,  than  can  be  as- 
serted of  man.  If  to  enjoy,  therefore,  were  lovely  ;  brutes  would 
be  proportionally  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  might,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  claim  a  reward.  Intelligent  beings,  who  spend 
life  in  enjoying  only,  would  be  equally  destitute  of  amiableness; 
and,  in  the  moral  sense,  would  sustain  no  higher  character,  than 
that  of  superior  brutes.  The  great  moral  distinction  between 
men  and  animals  is,  that  men  can,  and  animals  cannot,  voluntari- 
ly do  good.  Where  this  is  done ;  men  become  objects  of  the  di- 
vine complacency.  Where  this  is  not  done ;  they  can  be  nei- 
ther approved,  nor  loved.  "  Therefore,"  says  St.  James.  "  to 
him,  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

But,  if  God  could  not  approve  of  such  beings,  can  he  be  sup- 
posed to  communicate  to  them  happiness,  of  any  serious  impor- 
tance ?  While  they  were  in  a  state  of  trial,  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  sustain  them  by  his  goodness.  After 
their  trial  was  ended,  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  would  make 
them  happy  at  all  ?  Communications  of  happiness,  in  such  a 
case,  are  always  proofs  of  his  approbation.  Where  that  appro- 
bation is  not  given,  therefore,  such  communications  cannot  be 

made. 

Are  not  those,  who  have  done  good,  the  persons,  whom  man- 
kind respect  and  honour?  Recall  to  your  remembrance  the 
character,  as  it  has  been  customarily  regarded  by  yourselves,  of  a 
man,  who  does  nothing,  but  sit  quietly  down  to  enjoy  the  boun- 
ties of  God's  providence.  Think  o(  a  father,  who,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants,  the  interests,  the  education,  of  his  children, 
spent  his  time,  and  consumed  his  property,  upon  his  own  plea- 
sures:  a  Prince,  who  employed  his  extensive  power,  and  thetrea- 
sures  of  his  country,  solely  as  the  means  of  luxury  and  splendour  ; 
and  forgot  the  rights,  safety,  and  happiness,  of  his  subjects. 
Think  of  the  Sage,  who  consumed  hfe  in  amassing  knowledge,  and 
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terminated  all  his  designs,  and  labours,  in  the  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual luxury  :  the  man  of  taste,  who  expended  his  property,  and 
his  time,  not  in  relieving  want,  assuaging  distress,  or  creating  pros- 
perity, for  those  around  him,  but  in  adorning  his  villa  with  rich 
furniture,  the  choicest  products  of  painting  and  sculpture,  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  other  objects  of  refinement,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
luscious  pleasures  of  the  mental  palate,  and  inhale  the  delights  of 
admiration  and  applause.     Bring  before  your  eyes  an  Angel,  who, 
if  the  language  may  be  permitted,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  hea- 
ven, and  revelled  in  the  bliss  of  immortality  ;  forgetful  of  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Maker,  and  regardless  of  the  eternal  well-being  of  his 
glorious  companions.     Would  not  all  these,  and  the  last  as  truly 
as  the  others,  be  pronounced,  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  your 
own  minds,  drones  in  the  Creation,  and  blanks  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?     Would  the  character  of  either  awaken  esteem,  or  merit 
praise  ?     Instead  of  being  amiable,  would  they  not  of  course  be 
odious  ?     Instead  of  claiming  respect,  would  they  not  be  con- 
temptible ? 

Ascend  still  higher.  Separate  in  your  thoughts,  from  the  other 
attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  good-will,  which  is  the  energy  of 
the  infinite  Mind,  and  that  characteristical  beneficence,  in  which 
it  is  divinely  displayed.  Do  you  not  discern,  that  in  this  manner 
the  glory  would  depart  from  the  Creator  himself;  and  the  face  of 
the  uncreated  Sun  be  finally  eclipsed  ?  Do  you  not  perceive 
that,  in  this  case,  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  strongly  as- 
similated to  the  character,  and  descend  far  down  towards  the 
level,  of  the  deities  of  Epicurus ;  who  spent  their  immortal  exist- 
ence in  quaffing  nectar,  and  feasting  on  ambrosia  ? 

The  dead,  especially  those,  who  have  long  since  died,  are  usu- 
ally estimated  with  impartiality.     Whom  do  mankind  remember 
with  sincere  respect,  and  cordial  veneration  ?     Not  the  host  of 
Asiatic  sovereigns ;  immured  in  their  palaces  ;  arrayed  in  splen- 
dour ;  bathed   in   essences ;  feasted  on  dainties ;  incensed  with 
perfumes  ;  fed,  fanned,  served,  and  idolized,  by  numerous  trains, 
of  slaves  and  dependents.     Not   Sardanapalus ;    not    Vitellius : 
not  the  second  Charles,  oi Great  Britain.     It  is  Alfred;  it  is  Gus- 
iavus  Vasa;  it  is  Gustavus  Adolphns ;  it  is   Washington;  whom 
mankind  remember  with  dfehght,  and  never  mention  without  vp- 
voL.  I,  36 
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neration  and  praise.  But  we  need  not  look  to  heads  of  armies, 
nor  ascend  to  the  chair  of  state,  to  find  examples  of  this  nature. 
The  beneticence  of  Howard  places  him  on  the  same  roll  of  worth 
with  these  exalted  men.  The  character  of  Paul,  the  tent-maker, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel.  Not  the 
rulers,  but  the  benefactors,  of  mankind,  and  that,  whatever  has 
been  their  station,  command  the  attachment,  and  the  reverence, 
of  the  heart.  The  "  Man  of  Ross"  is  a  title,  by  the  side  of  which 
that  of  Emperor  is  forgotten.  In  the  whole  roll  of  history,  I 
know  not,  that  what  is  styled  enjoying  life  has  been  even  men- 
tioned with  approbation. 

Gthly.    fVould  it  be  honourable  for  God  to  rule  an  Universe,  com- 
posed of  creatures,  who  merely  enjoyed  good? 

We  readily  conceive  the  Creator  to  be  invested  with  the  high- 
est glory,  in  forming  and  governing  an  Universe,  composed  of  In- 
telligent beings,  possessed  of  high  and  noble  faculties,  and  employ- 
ing them  always  for  great  and  illustrious  ends  :  all  of  which,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  are  to  be  comprised  under  the  general  name 
of  beneficence.  But,  if  the  Intelligent  Universe  consisted  of  be- 
ings, who  only  ale,  and  drank,  and  rose  up  to  play,  m  what  respect 
would  honour  redound  to  the  Creator  from  its  formation,  preser- 
vation, or  government  ?  Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  character 
of  those,  whom  in  this  case  he  would  govern.  Instead  of  saints 
and  angels,  they  would  be  animals ;  superior  indeed  in  capacity, 
but  the  same  in  character  and  destination.  How  immensely  dif- 
ferent would  such  a  kingdom  be  from  the  future,  celestial  kingdom 
of  ever  improving  virtue,  and  the  ever  growing  happiness,  of 
which  it  is  the  parent. 

7thly.  A  life  of  beneficence  is  happier  than  a  life  of  enjoyment. 
The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give'  than 
to  receive."  In  the  address  oi  St.  Pnul  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus 
these  words  are  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  as  the  sum 
of  all  his  instructions  concerning  this  interesting  subject.  They 
are,  therefore,  to  be  received  as  the  great  law  of  the  Universe,  by 
which  all  moral  beings  are  to  be  governed  ;  and  in  which  the  true 
wisdom,  and  the  real  interest,  of  every  such  being  is  unfolded. 
Still  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  state^of  facts ;  that  we  may 
learn  how   far  thev  are  conformed  to  tJais  divine  declaration. 
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Happiness  commences  in  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  happy.  The 
peace,  which  passelh  all  understanding;  the  joy,  zohich  this  world 
cannot  gite,  nor  take  away,  and  with  which,  as  being  absolutelv 
personal  aiid  internal,  no  stranger  can  meddle ;  are  the  primary 
constituents  of  enduring  good.  Within  the  soul  ;  at  its  undisturb- 
ed (ireside  ;  musi  be  found  that  family  of  harmonious  Allections, 
which  are«to  inhabit  and  to  adorn  the  mansion,  in  which  enjoyment 
is  to  dwell.  Here  Conscience  must  reign,  be  satisfied,  and  smile. 
But  on  what  can  Conscience  smile  ?  Certainly  not  on  a  life 
of  sloth,  and  pleasure.  Beneficence  is  the  celestial,  the  divine, 
object,  at  which  her  eye  kindles  ;  and  on  which,  as  a  fond  parent 
on  her  beloved  child,  she  looks  with  serene  and  eternal  compla- 
cency. As  in  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath,  which  dawned  with 
peace  and  splendour  upon  the  world,  fresh  from  the  forming  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  the  Creator  surveyed  with  smiles  tlie  glorious 
work  of  his  hands  ;  she  fixes  her  eye  upon  the  world  within,  beau- 
tified by  this  divine  energy,  and  pronounces  it  very  good. 

Another  ingredient  of  happiness  is  the  merited  Esteem  of  others  ; 
particularly  of  the  zoise  and  good. 

Another,  of  supreme  importance,  is  the  Approbation  of  God. 

Another,  immensely  complicated,  and  cotnprehensive,   may  be 
comprised  under  that  unlimited  appellation,  the  Blessi)ig  of  God. 

All  these  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  have  been  decisively  shown  to  flow,  as  regular  con- 
sequences, from  a  life  of  beneficence.  I  shall  only  add  to  these 
another  consideration;  viz.  that,  if  all  ddigently  exerted  them- 
selves to  do  good,  the  mass  of  enjoyment  would  be  speedily  accumu- 
lated beyond  calculation.  Industry,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the 
source  of  the  daily  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  Idleness,  their  destruc- 
tion, or  their  prevention.  If  all  were  idle,  as  if  they  sate  down 
to  enjoy,  all  would  be  ;  there  would  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping;  neither  corn,  nor  flax;  neither  food,  nor  clothes. 
Houses  would  cease  to  be  built;  children  would  be  neither  in- 
structed, nor  governed  ;  and  laws  would  be  neither  made,  nor 
executed.  The  protection,  the  blessings,  and  even  the  existence, 
of  Government  would  terminate.  Religion  would  no  longer  be 
taught,  nor  practised.  The  present  life  would  stagnate  :  eternal 
life  would  1)6  forgotten. 
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Like  industry  in  every  other  case  would  be  industry  in  this ; 
a  perennial  source  of  enjoyment.  A  spirit  of  doing  good  is  the 
peculiar  industry  of  virtuous  beings.  Its  exertions  are  the  culture 
of  the  moral  world  :  its  harvest  is  happiness.  Wherever  it  lives, 
and  labours,  the  crop  is  exuberant ;  auciall  around  it  have  enough, 
and  to  spare.  Heaven  is  filled  wiih  good,  because  all  its  inhabit* 
ants  labour  to  produce  it.  Were  mankind  to  imitate  them  ;  this 
desolate  globe  would  again  resemble  heaven. 

8thly.  To  do  good  is  to  be  like  God,  and  like  the  Redeemer, 
"  Thou  art  good,"  says  the  Psalmist,  addressing,  and  charac- 
terizing, his  Maker ;  "  Thou  art  good  ;  and  thou  doest  good  ;  and 
thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works."  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth," says  St.  Peter,  giving  the  character  of  his  Saviour,  "  a  man, 
who  went  about  doing  good."  To  do  good  is  the  only  employ- 
ment of  God.  In  an  unlimited  asid  endless  course  of  beneficence, 
is  he  always  busied  ;  and  in  this  manner  is  his  glory  accomplished, 
and  displayed.  But  God  is  infinitely  happy.  From  this  employ- 
ment, and  the  disposition  which  prompts  it,  his  happiness  su- 
premely arises.  All,  who  would  be  happy  with  such  happiness  as 
lie  enjoys,  must  be  followers  of  Him,  as  dear  children,  in  this  di- 
vine pursuit.  All,  who  do  follow  him,  will  be  happy  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  some  good  measure,  as  he  is  happy. 

REMARKS. 

1  st.  It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Scriptures^  that 
■;hey  are  xoholly  occupied  in  fitting  mankind  to  do  good. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  declare  this  to  be  the  end,  for  which 
they  were  revealed.  "  All  Scripture,"  say  they,  "  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness  5  that  the  man  of 
God  maybe  perfect ;  being  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work."  In  complete  accordance  with  this  decisive  declaration, 
the  law  requires  nothing,  but  that  we  love  God  with  all  the  heart, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  To  this  spirit  of  benevolence  are 
all  its  rewards  promised  ;  and  against  the  contrary  disposition  are 
its  tremendous  penalties  denounced.  Accordingly,  Christ,  who 
magnified  the  lazv.  and  made  it  honoiirable.  filled  up  his   life  with 
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beneficence.  This  is  the  import  of  all  his  instructions,  labours, 
and  example.  But  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  life  and  in- 
structions of  Christ  are  the  whole  amount  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the 
whole  design  of  the  Go-pel,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  law,  to 
make  men  good,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do  good. 
■  In  this  mighty  and  glorious  particular  no  other  book  is  like  the 
Scriptures;  none,  second  to  them.  All  the  works  of  ancient 
Philosophy,  and  modern  Infidelity,  if  allowed  to  have  their  whole 
influence  on  the  heart,  would  terminate  m  corrupting  those,  by 
whom  they  were  read.  Some  valuable  truths,  and  some  useful  pre- 
cepts, they  undoubtedly  contain  ;  but  these  are  so  mingled  with  a 
mass  of  falsehood  and  licentiousness,  that  their  entire  efficacy  is 
only  depraviuii,  and  dreadful.  Accordingly,  not  one  of  those,  who 
have  conformed  their  conduct  to  these  writings,  has  been  shown, 
with  any  reasonable  evidence,  to  have  been  a  virtuous  man  ;  or  to 
have  made  it  his  real  bu  iness  to  amend  the  character,  and  increase 
the  happiness,  of  mankind. 

How  illustrious  a  contract  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of  the 
Apostles !  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  ^jjonduct  of  St.  Paul, 
Behold  him  renouncing  wealth,  reputation,  and  pleasure  ;  the  high 
rewards  of  ambition,  and  the  fascinating  charms  of  influence  ;  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  countrv  ;  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
throughout  the /?OArtan  world  ;  over  land,  and  sea  ;  among  civilized 
men.  and  barbarians  ;  sutfenng  toil  and  weariness,  danger  and 
persecution  ;  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  stoned  ;  yet  able  to  say, 
and  say  with  truth,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish^  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  Ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  All  these  la- 
bours, losses,  atid  sutl'erings,  this  great  and  good  man  encountered 
for  the  immortal  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  For  this  glorious  ob- 
ject he  spent  his  life.     For  this  he  expired  on  the  cross. 

Contrast  with  the  life,  and  death,  of  this  Apostle  the  life,  and 
character,  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  of  modern  Infidels. 
Contemplate  the  affliience,  ease,  and  luxury,  in  which  many  of 
them  lived  ;  the  bare  decency  of  the  best,  and  the  gross  vice  of 
almost  all ;  their  excessive  pride ;  their  insatiable  lust  of  fame ; 
the  sanctions,  which  they  have  given,  both  by  their  example  and 
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their  precepts,  to  the  rank  iodulgence  of  sensual  appetites  ;  their 
absolute  destitution  of  efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  their 
universal  absorption  in  bat5e  and  sordid  scltishness ;  and  you  will 
behold  Oiie  instructive  exhibition  of  the  philosoph),  wliich  they 
taught,  and  of  its  proper  efficacy  on  the  mind  of  man.  You  will, 
also,  cease  to  wonder,  that  those,  who  imbibe  this  philosophy,  re- 
semble their  teachers ;  or  that  those,  who  cordially  embrace 
the  Gospel,  should  in  their  life  and  conversation  be  followers  of 
St.  Paul. 

2dly.   This  doctrine  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  for  determin-- 
ing  our  own  characters. 

Is  it  the  commanding  object  of  our  wishes,  and  designs,  to  do 
good?  We  have  all,  unquestionably,  something,  at  which  we 
aim,as  the  chief  end  of  our  labours.  Is  this  the  end  ?  Or  do  we  live, 
and  desire  to  live,  only  to  enjoy  ?  If  the  former  is  our  great  object, 
we  are  children  of  God ;  if  the  latter,  we  are  hitherto  strangers 
to  his  family,  and  favour,  and  to  that  character,  which  alone  can 
unite  us  to  both.  All  good  men  haVe  possessed  this  character; 
and  from  it  have  derived  their  title  of  good  men.  If  this  be  not 
our  character;  however  decent,  pleasing,  and  amiable,  in  the 
sight  of  others,  we  have  no  pretensions  to  goodness ;  and  are  still 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

3dly.  This  doctrine  will  furnish  us  with  an  universal  Standard, 
for  estimating  the  characters  of  our  fellow-men. 

Every  man  is  truly  estimated,  according  to  the  effect  of  the 
beneficence,  of  which  he  was  the  voluntary  author.  All  men  are 
furnished  with  means,  and  opportunities,  of  doing  good :  some 
with  greater;  some  with  less :  but  all,  with  those,  which  are  real, 
and  which,  if  faithfully  employed,  will  enable  them  to  be  real 
benefactors  to  the  world.  Every  man  can  glorify  his  Maker,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Those,  who  can- 
not give,  may  contrive.  Those,  who  cannot  contrive,  may 
labour.  Those,  who  cannot  labour,  may  pray.  Some,  who  can 
cast  only  two  mites  into  the  common  treasury,  for  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  arid  virtue  of  their  fellow-men  ;  will  be 
found  to  have  done  more,  than  a  host  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and 
the  splendid.  Let  no  pefson,  therefore,  feel  as  if  this  divine  em- 
ployment was  beyond  his  power. 
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Were  this  equitable  standard,  for  estimating  the  characters  of 
men,  universally  adopted  ;  what  mighty  changes  would  be  made 
in  human  reputation  ?  How  often  would  the  man  of  science,  who 
consumes  his  life  in  heaping  up  knowledge,  without  employing  it 
to  any  useful  purpose,  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  clown,  who 
has  never  known  his  alphabet ;  and  who,  yet,  in  his  own  humble 
sphere,  has  laboured  for  the  relief  and  the  comfort  of  those  around 
him  ?  How  often  would  beauty  of  form  fade  away  before  the 
superior  lustre  of  a  virtuous  mind,  animating,  perhaps,  a  plain,  or 
even  a  deformed,  person  ?  How  frequently  would  the  tongue  of 
eloquence  falter  and  be  dumb,  before  the  silent  but  impressive 
language  of  a  benevolent  life,  in  a  humble  man,  who  had  talents  for 
nothing  but  doing  good!  How  suddenly,  as  well  as  frequently, 
■would  the  wreath  of  the  statesman,  arid  the  laurel  of  the  hero, 
•wither  before  the  crown  of  glory,  achieved  by  a  peasant ;  whom 
the  one  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  other  butchered,  perhaps, 
to  swell  his  power  and  fame!  In  a  word,  how  soon  would  many 
of  the  great  become  little  ;  the  renowned  be  forgotten  ;  the  splen- 
did sink  into  obscurity  ;  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
all  those proufi  men,  whom  roe  foolishly  account  happy,  exchange 
the  palace  for  a  cottage,  or  the  throne  for  a  dunghiil  ? 

In  the  day,  when  "God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
■with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil ;'''  changes  of  this  nature,  endless  in  their  multitude,  and  im- 
mensely important  in  their  alternations  of  disgrace  and  glory,  will 
actually  take  place.  Then  those,  zvho  are  last  in  this  world,  will 
in  many  instances  be  first ;  and  those,  zvho  are  first,  will  in  many 
instances  be  last.  Then  those  only,  who  have  done  good,  will  rise 
to  the  resurrection  of  life  :  whWe  those,  who  have  done  evil,  will 
rise  to  the  resurrectioyi  of  coiidemiiUtion.  Then  pride  and  fame, 
wealth  and  grandeur,  will  fade  and  wither  bene-ath  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Then,  too,  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  budded  only  in  this  unfriendly  climate,  will  open  in  the 
eternal  sunshine  with  life,  which  cannot  decay  ;  with  beauty,  which 
will  never  fade ;  and  with  fragrance,  which  will  cheer  heaven 
itself  through  its  immortal  ages.  Then  those,  who  have  voluntari- 
ly done  good  even  to  the  least  of  Christ''s  brethren,  will  be  declared 
to  have  done  it  unto  him;  and  will  inherit  the  kingdom, prepared 
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for  his  followers  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  At  the  samf 
time,  also,  those  who  have  refused,  or  neglected,  this  divine  em- 
ployment, will  be  compelled,  with  amazement  and  terror,  to 
depart  from  his  presence  into  everlasting  f  re,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  Jt  ought  to  sink  deep  inio  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  us,  that  no  reason  is  alleged,  at  the  ftnai  trial,  for  this  immense 
difference  in  the  future  allotments  of  men,  but  that  some  have 
chosen,  and  that  others  have  declined,  to  employ  their  time,  and 
talents,  in  accomplishing  this  glorious  object.  The  former  are 
admitted  into  heaven,  not  indeed,  as  having  merited  this  divine 
destination,  but  as  being  qualified  for  active  and  endless  benefi- 
cence :  the  latter  are  shut  out,  because  they  are  unfitted  to  pur- 
sue this  illustrious  end  of  their  being. 


SERMON   XVIII. 

ON   THE    DUTIES    CONNECTED    WITH   A  PROFESSIONAL 

LIFE. 

PREACHED  TO  THE   CANDIDATES    FOR  THE    BACCALAUREATE 
IN  1796  AND    1805. 


9tiei 


Proverbs  iv.  20 — 27. 

My  son  attend  to  my  words  ;  incline  thine  ear  to  my  sayings  : 

Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes  :  keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thine 
heart : 

For  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and  health  to  all  their 
flesh. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life» 

Put  away  fom  thee  a  froward  mouth,  and  perverse  lips  put  far 
from  thee. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  thine  eyelids  look  straight  he- 
fore  thee. 

Poyider  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  he  established. 

Turn  not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from 

EVIL. 

These  words  are  a  part  ot*  the  Instructions,  given  by  David  to 
Solomon  ;  of  a  great  and  wise  prince,  to  a  promising  son.  The 
character  of  the  Father  has  been  rarely  excelled  ;  his  instruc- 
tions never.  The  influence,  which  they  had  on  the  son,  was  of 
the  happiest  kind  ;  and  their  tendency  to  profit  all  men  was  such, 
that  God,  who  had  originally  given  them  to  the  Father,  thought 
proper  to  record  them  in  the  sacred  Canon,  for  universal  use. 

\''OL.  I.  37 
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Thus  recommended,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  weight,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

In  this  paragraph  the  following  things  are  plainly  and  especial- 
ly urged  on  Solomon. 

1.  That  he  sho[x\d  faithfully  observe  the  precepts  of  his  Father, 
Vs.  20—22. 

2.  That  he  should  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence ;  that  he 
should  watch  carefully  over  his  thoughts,  and  affections ;  as  being 
the  springs  of  action,  and  the  true  source  of  a  good  or  evil  cha- 
racter.    V.  23. 

3.  That  he  should  in  like  manner,  watch  over  his  lips  ;  and 
take  effectual  care,  not  to  be  snared  by  the  words  of  his  mouth, 
V.  24. 

4.  That  he  should  examine  the  course  of  Life,  before  him,  with 
seriousness  and  diligence ;  and  determine  coolly  and  cautiously, 
beforehand,  concerning  all  his  conduct.     Vs.  25  and  26. 

5.  That,  when  he  had  thus  considered  his  course  of  Life,  and 
determined  on  what  was  right,  and  proper  to  be  pursued ;  he 
should  closely  adhere  to  his  determination. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  stand  as  a  Father  to  the  Youths, 
whom  I  am  about  to  address.  Through  the  past  year,  they  have 
been  wholly  committed  to  my  parental  care ;  and  are  now  to  re- 
ceive my  last  parental  office.  The  solemn  and  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  occasion  will,  I  presume,  apologize  for  me,  if  I  con- 
fine my  observations  wholly  to  them.  I  wish  to  say  many  things 
to  them  ;  but  all,  that  I  can  ever  say  to  most  of  them,  must  pro- 
bably be  said,  at  the  present  time. 

Without  further  preface,  let  me,  then,  Young  Gentlemen,  my 
pupils,  my  children,  endeared  to  me  by  many  affecting  considera- 
tions, address  to  you  the  following  counsels,  I  trust  you  will  find 
them,  though  not  the  counsels  of  your  real  parents,  nor  of  a  wise 
and  inspired  prince,  yet  the  sentiments  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  sen- 
timents accordant  with  inspired  truth.  One  interesting  circum- 
stance will  certainly  attend  them,  they  will  probably  be  the  last, 
which  most  of  you  will  ever  receive  from  me. 

The  words,  which  1  have  selected  for  the  occasion,  as  the 
theme  of  discourse,  are  wholly  suited  to  your  situation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  important,  for  you  to  do:  than  to  treasure  up  the 
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good  counsels  vvliich  are  given  to  you  ;  especially  when  you  are 
counselled  to  keep  your  hearts  with  diligence  ;  to  watch  over 
your  lips  ;  to  ponder  and  establish  the  course  and  conduct  of  your 
lives ;  and,  when  you  have  once  deternnined  wisely  concerning  it, 
to  adhere  to  your  determination,  with  unshaken  firnnness.  At  the 
same  time,  when  you  remember,  that  these  directions  were  given 
by  David,  pursued  by  Solomon,  and  sanctioned  by  God,  addition- 
al motives  will  scarcel}  be  necessary  to  engage  your  obedience. 
You  have  now  finished  your  academical  education,  and  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  busy  world.  A  part,  of  some  kind,  or  oth- 
er, you  must  act  in  it;  and  you  doubtless  intend,  that  that  part 
shall  be  honourable  to  yourselves,  and  useful  to  mankind.  To 
make  it  such,  prudent  measures,  and  vigorous  efforts,  must  be 
adopted.  Allow  me  in  the  following  observations,  to  point  to 
you  the  one,  and  to  prompt  you  to  the  other.  Some  of  these  ob- 
servations I  shall  make  because  of  their  inherent  importance; 
and  some  because   they  may  never  perhaps  be  made  to  you  by 

,  others. 

Most  of  you  will,   probably,  and  within  a  short  time,  enter  in 
one,  or  other,  of  ihose,  which  are  appropriately  called  the  learn- 

'  ed professions.  Wilh  this  object  befoie  me,  let  me  request  you 
to  remember  that  the 

1st.   Duty,  incumbent  on  yon,  is  to  qualify  yourselves  for  the  pro- 

j.fessioji,  which  you  adopt. 

Although  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  expedient  for  you,  yet 

I  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in  the  light  oi  mere  expediency. 
It  is  an  indispensable  Duty.  In  offering  yourselves  to  mankind,  in 
either  of  these  professions,  you  declare  publicly  and  solemnly, 
that  you  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  qualify  yourselves  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  it ;  and  with  equal  publicity  and  solemnity 
you  announce  yourselves  to  be  thus  qualified.  This  profession 
your  countrymen  would  certainly  believe;  had  not  experience,  in 
various  instances,  proved  to  them  that  their  confidence  was  un- 
founded. Disappointed  as  they  have  sometimes  been,  they  have 
still  an  undoubted  right  to  believe  the  profession,  on  your  part,  to 
be  sincere  ;  and  the  qualifications,  professed,  to  be  real,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  character  assumed. 

The  great  qualification,   here  intended,  is  the   Undersffndlns, 
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necessary  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  your  professional  duties.  The 
only  possible  method  of  obtaining  this  qualification  is  study. 
Without  study  \ou  will  experience  deficiencies,  which  no  genius 
can  supply.  Genius  can  invent,  and  model,  but  it  cannot  furnish 
information.  Facts,  laws,  doctrines,  can  never  be  known,  unless 
they  are  learned ;  and  they  can  never  be  learned  unless  they  are 
studied. 

Few  subjects  are  viewed  by  Youths,  with  more  prejudice,  or 
more  self-deception,  than  Genius  and  Application.  To  Genius 
have  been  always  attributed  qualities,  which  it  did  not  possess, 
and  effects,  which  it  never  accomplished.  Its  splendouris  indeed 
great  and  dazzling;  but  its  usefulness  has  been  commonly  small, 
and  its  value  trifling.  Pride  has  perverted  it,  vanity  misguided, 
vice  tainted,  and  idleness  destro}ed.  Like  the  car  of  Phaeton,  it 
has  alarmed,  where  it  should  have  blessed,  mankind  ;  and,  while 
it  should  have  enlightened  and  warmed  the  world,  it  has  only  set 
it  on  fire. 

In  the  mean  time,  its  efficiency  is  commonly  and  egregiously 
mistaken.  No  man  was  ever  great  in  intellect^  but  by  means  of 
intense  application.  The  diligence  of  JJemosthenes,  of  Aristotle, 
of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero,  needs  no  comment.  Even  Homer,  the 
heaven  horn  Poei, studied  men,  and  things,  as  diligently,  as  the  book- 
worm his  volumes.  Bacon,  Boyle.  Berkeley,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
were  scarcely  more  distinguished  by  endowments,  than  by  appli- 
cation. What  is  to  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Genius,  and  what 
to  the  Study,  of  each  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  without  superior  diligence,  they  would 
probably  have  all,  long  before  the  present  time,  been  forgotten  5 
or  remembered  merely  because  they  abused  their  talents,  and  be- 
cause when  it  was  in  their  power,  they  neglected  to  become  either 
great  or  useful. 

Reading  is  not  the  only  mode  of  studying.  Conversation, 
reflection^  observation^  and  writings  have  each  their  peculiar  ad- 
vaiitages. 

Reading  wisely  directed  puts  into  your  possession  within  a 
few  days  or  hours  the  thoughts  which  others  have  spent  years  in 
collecting;  and  furnishes  you  with  the  6esi  </iOM^Ai5,  of  the  wisest 
men^  on  the  most  important  subjects. 
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Observation  presents  to  yon  facts,  and  frequently  interesting 
facts,  which  y  )U  will  gain  from  no  other  source,  and  of  which 
yon    at  the  same  time,  posse-'s  the  most  undoubting  certainty. 

Conversation  fiirnisfies  you  with  truths^  which  were  never 
written;  and  awakens  in  }on  valuable  ideas  which,  otherwise, 
you  would  never  have  entertained.  At  the  same  time  it  teaches 
you  that  readiness  of  thought,  and  of  expression,  so  remarkable  in 
men,  accustomed  to  correspond  larj^ely  with  the  world 

Reflection,  or  Meditation  makes  the  knowledge,  which  you 
gain  from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  a  part  of  your  own 
system  of  thinking ;  and  arranges  your  thoughts  in  that  regular 
method,  without  which  they  would  be  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish. 

Writing:,  or  meditating  by  tht  pen,  performs  the  same  work,  in  a 
•more  exact  and  perfect  manner  ;  and,  as  it  allows  abundant  oppor- 
tunity, for  reviewing  and  reforming  them,  so  it  conducts  you  more 
certainly  and  safely  to  truth  and  rectitude. 

Multitudes  of  Men,  who  read  little,  observe,  converse,  and 
reflect,  m"ch ;  and  are.  therefore,  in  a  respectable  sense  studious. 
To  this  fact  it  is  probably  owing  that  Genius  has  stood  in  so  high 
repatation.  Some  men  have  been  great,  with  but  little  reading; 
and  have,  tnerefore,  been  thought  great,  merely  by  dint  of 
Genius;  whereas  tl»e\  became  great  by  their  diligence,  as  truly, 
and  as  much,  as  the  most  laborious  studet)t.  Would  you  be 
great  men,  imitate  their  diligence.  Travel  often,  and  far,  in 
the  same  paths.  Make,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  your  books.  He,  who  has  a  library,  and  will  not 
use  it,  is  a  sluggard,  possessed  of  a  golden  mine,  who  wears  the 
rags,  and  starves  on  the  crusts,  of  beggary,  because  he  is  too 
lazy  to  dig. 

If  you  need  authority  to  prompt  your  industry,  or  to  settle  your 
opinions,  that  authority  is  at  hand.  Cicero,  the  greatest  genius, 
scholar,  and  man,  of  his  own.  and  of  almost  all  ages,  has  declared, 
as  the  result  of  all  his  researches,  "  IHligentia  vincit  omnia.'''' 
Solomon,  a  much  greater,  and  wiser  man,  than  Cicero,  has  writ- 
ten or  rather  God  has  written  by  the  hand  of  Solomon,  "•  The  di- 
ligent hand  maketh  rich,''"' — and  equally  in  properly,  knowledge, 
.    eloquence,  and  virtue. 

Begin  your  course  of  professional  studies,  then,  with  a  fixed  de- 
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termination  to  study  closely,  daily,  and  persevcringly.  Read 
carefully  books  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  read  them 
thoroughly.  Make  diligent  reading  a  business  for  life.  Exa-  j 
mine  critically  what  you  read.  Bow  not  to  the  decisions  of  mere 
authority,  any  longer,  at  least,  than  until  you  have  opportunity  to 
examine  for  yourselves.  If  the  Rulers,  and  the  Pharisees  do  not 
believe,  let  their  intidelity  be  no  foundatio-..  (or yours. 

Arrange  in  clear  order  the  seittiment^  which  you  adopt.  Me- 
ditate viith,  and  without,  the  pen.  Without  method,  your  thoughts 
whether  originated,  or  imbibed,  will  never  be  ready  for  use. 
The  Store  may  be  full,  and  the  goods  of  great  value  ;  but  if  they 
beall  thrown  together  from  the  bale,  and  the  box,  it  will  cost  you 
more  time  to  find  that,  for  which  you  look,  than  it  will  be  worth, 
when  found.  Put  up  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  the  first  customer. 

Converse,  also,  freely  with  others,  on  the  opinions  which  you 
embrace.  They  will  view  ihem  in  a  different  maimer  from  that, 
in  which  you  view  them.  They  will  often  detect  your  errors, 
discover  the  weakness  of  your  arguments,  and  strengthen  you  in 
your  just  opinions.  Should  you  in  this  way  be  sometimes  mor- 
tified, let  it  not  deter  \ou  from  persevering.  The  profit  will 
abundantly  compensate  for  the  pain.  No  man  is  wise  with  re- 
spect  to  every  subject :  all  men  are  wise  with  respect  to  some 
subjects.  The  Farmer  will  often  improve  the  Philosopher;  nay 
even  the  servant  can  in  man)  things  tea.  h  his  master.  Would 
you  know  men,  or  things,  converse  freely  and  frequently  with 
persons  of  every  class  and  station. 

Allow  yourselves  time  to  gain  the  requisite  information.  The 
first  impressions  concerning  the  character  of  a  young  man  are 
usually  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  success  in  Life.  If  thcv 
are  favourable,  moderate  industry  and  prudence  will  pres(  i  w 
them;  if  unfavourable,  great  and  long  continued  etibrts  will 
scarcely  wear  them  away.  You  will  not  forward  your  real  pro- 
gress in  life  by  hurrying  yourselves  into  business.  Like  the  tor- 
toise in  the  fable,  the  slow  and  sure  runner  will  usuall)  first  reachj 

the  goal. 

Three  years  are  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  you  wrth  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  either  of  the  liberal  professions.     Straitened 
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circumstances  are  the  only  excuse  for  a  shorter  period  of  prepara- 
tion. Should  such  circumstances  compel  you  to  employ  a  less 
time  in  your  preparatory  studies,  supply  the  deficiency,  as  much 
as  may  be,  by  superior  application  both  before  and  afterwards. 
Make  every  day,  and  every  hour,  yield  its  advantages  by  unre- 
milied  diligeice.  Like  Jacob,  w^restling  with  the  angel^  suffer 
not  one  to  leave  you,  till  it  shaii  have  blessed  you.  Remember, 
that  a  little  knowledge  gained  every  day,  will  make  a  rich  year; 
that  drops  fill  the  ocean,  and  that  sands  form  the  shore. 

Methodise,  for  this  end,  your  whole  time.  Appropriate  its  due 
part  to  recreation,  to  food,  to  sleep,  and  to  business.  Methodised 
time,  like  methodised  business,  goes  on,  not  only  easily,  but  ad- 
vantageously. The  Pensionary,  De  Wit,  with  more  business  on 
his  hands  than  fell  to  any  man  in  Europe,  had  always  leisure  for 
conversation,  and  for  amusemeiit. 

For  this  end,  also,  decide,  as  soon  as  you  can  decide  satisfactori' 
ly,  on  the  profession,  in  which  you  are  to  spend  your  lives.  Inde- 
cision and  delay,  in  this  concern  will  injure  your  happiness,  and 
your  character.  Destitute  of  any  object,  to  erigross  your  atten- 
tion, and  to  employ  your  faculties,  your  minds  will  be  harassed  by 
suspense,  benumbed  by  listlessness,  and  depressed  by  melancholv. 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  country,  where,  happily,  every  man  is  a 
man  of  business,  you  will  be  viewed  as  wavering  atid  indolent, 
as  devouring  the  sweets  of  the  hive,  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
common  stock. 

2.  When  you  are  regularly  admitted  into  the  profession,  which 
you  adopt,  there  will  usu-illy  intervene  an  unhappy  period  between 
your  first  attenipts  to  obtain  employment,  and  your  actual  attain- 
ment of  the  business,  ai  which  you  aim.  At  this  period,  you  will 
have  MO  present  obect  to  fill  your  attention  and  your  time.  At 
this  period,  the  horizosi  of  life  will  be  overcast,  and  (he  clouds  of 
the  morning  will  appear  to  )<)u  to  announce  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
tressing day. 

In  this  uncertain,  anxious,  situation,  many  worthy  and  pro- 
mising young  men  are  driven  to  the'  borders  of  despair,  and  either 
droop  into  inexertion,  or  plunge  into  vice  and  infamy.  Be  warn- 
sd  by  their  unhapp)  example ;  and  shun  the  ruin,  in  which  they 
have  been  involved. 
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While  I  give  you  this  caution,  I  ought  to  assist  you,  in  adopt- 
ing it,  by  furnishing  you  with  both  means  and  motives.  Re- 
member, 

First.  That  this  is  not  a  case,  peculiar  to  you  ;  that  it  is  noi  the 
effect  of  any  fault  or  inability  of  yours  ;  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  liberal  professions.  Divinity  is  indeed  less 
crowded,  than  Law  or  Medicine;  but  the  older,  more  improved, 
and  more  respectable  parishes,  which  most  naturally  invite  the 
attention  of  a  young  gentleman,  will  present  to  his  e)e  a  mode- 
rate number  of  vacancies. 

Secondly.  Bear  in  mind,  that  others,  who  have  gone  before  you^ 
have  struggled  with  the  same  evils,  and  surmounted  them.  They 
surmounted  them  by  industry  and  perseverance.  The  same  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  will  enable  you,  also,  to  surmount  them. 
Mankind  will  always  need  the  services  of  the  wise  and  the  goodj 
and  will  always  possess  sufficient  ability  to  discern  those.  who,are 
furnished  with  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  )ou  labour  for  these  at- 
tributes, you  will  certaini)  possess  them  ;  and  if  you  possess  them 
you  will  be,  for  no  very  long  period,  unnoticed,  or  unemployed. 

Thirdly.  In  this  unhappy  interval,  seek  for  any  honest  employ 
ment.  to  fill  up  the  painful  vacuity ;  any  employment,    1    mean^ 
which  will  not  retard  your  professional  progress.     Should  it  grai 
tify  ambition  less  than  you  wish,  it  will  supply  that  deficiency,  bj 
its  usefulness  to  )our  character,  and  to  your  peace. 

In  this  country,  all  employments,  being  voluntarily  given,  are 
given,  of  course,  to  those,  in  whom  coi.tidence  is  placed.  Con- 
fidence is  always  placed  in  men,  who  prove  themselves  to  be  per 
sons  of  ability  and  integrity.  Thi>  proof  is  found  only  in  the  pre 
vious  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  with  that  good  sense,  for  whici 
they  are  distinguished,  uniforndy  insist  on  the  high  evidence  Oj 
facts,  as  the  proper  proof  of  that  worth,  which  is  to  be  rewardec 
with  their  confidence.     Hen(  e. 

Fourthly,  results  a  rule  of  life  of  the  last  importance — To  J(| 
7chatever  business  you  undertake,  as  well  as  you  are  able.  , 

As  you  have  acted  in  the  last  station,  which  you  have  holdett 
you  will  be  expected  to  act  in  the  next.  From  the  character 
which  you  have  sustained,  where  you  last  lived,  will  be  forme( 
the  estimate  of  those,  among  whom  you  nozo  live.     If  you  hav< 
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discharged  the  trusts,  heretofore  reposed  in  you,  and  performed 
the  business,  which  you  have  heretofore  undertaken,  with  skill 
and  failhfiiliie.>s,  your  fellow-citizens  will,  with  confidence,  en- 
trust and  employ  you  again.  Lei  not  the  smallness,  or  humble- 
ness, of  the  employment,  induce  you  to  neglect,  nor  to  slight,  the 
duties,  which  it  brings.  Whatever  it  is,  you  have  thought  pro- 
per to  undertake  it ;  and  have  thus  furnished  unanswerable  rea- 
sons why  you  should  discharge  it  faithfully.  In  this  world,  also, 
as  well  as  in  that  to  come,  you  are  to  remember,  that  y^e,  who  has 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  may  expect  to  be  called  to  super- 
intend many.  Throughout  that  period  of  your  lives,  which  will 
precede  the  age  of  forty,  you  ought  to  view  yourselves  as  appren- 
ticed by  the  public  ;  and  to  feel  the  fullest  conviction,  that  when- 
ever your  coinitrymen  have  become  satisfied  of  your  skill  and 
fidelity,  in  the  subordinate  gradations  of  character  and  business, 
the)  will  cheerfully  employ  you  as  Master-workmen. 

3.  iVhen  you  have  begun  the  business  of  Life ;  you?'  chief  duty 
will  be  fidelity  in  the  business  of  your  prof ession* 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  this  end,  is  diligent  study  through 
life.  The  immense  importance  of  this  requisite  is  unhappily  in- 
sufficient, in  many  cases,  to  engross  the  necessary  attention. 
Multitudes  of  hopeful  Youths,  and  many  of  them  originally  stu- 
dious, for  one  reason,  and  another,  quit,  by  degrees,  this  desira- 
ble course ;  and  become  so  indolent,  or  so  occupied,  as,  after 
their  entrance  into  business,  to  increase,  scarcely  at  all,  their  un- 
derstanding, or  their  reputation.  Some  professional  men  are  so 
poor,  as  to  be  destitute  of  books,  and  obliged  to  labour  daily  for 
subsistence.  Others  are  too  much  engrossed  by  their  active  em- 
ployments. The  Physician  has  too  many  patients  ;  the  Lawyer 
too  many  clients  ;  and  the  Clergyman  too  large  a  parish.  Others 
are  already  possessed  of  both  business  and  character,  and  feel 
themselves  to  stand  in  need  of  no  further  application.  From 
these  and  the  like  causes,  there  are  comparatively  few  studious 
men  in  any  profession. 

In  neither  of  these  instances  is  found  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 

neglect  of  study.     The  demands  of  poverty  are  indeed  irresisti- 

J  ble ;  but  these  demands  are  rarely  so  violent,  as  necessarily,  to 

f  produce  the  alleged  consequence.     Men  in  small  circumstances 
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liave  much  time,  which  is  spent  in  employments,  neither  so  use- 
ful, nor  so  entertaining,  as  study.  Social  libraries  are,  or  may  be, 
established,  with  a  small  expense  to  individuals  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  books  may  be  frequently  and  conveniently  bor- 
rowed. The  other  classes  are  tot  lly  inexcusable.  What  unstu- 
dious  Clergyman  might  not,  with  study,  preach  better  sermons? 
What  Lawyer  of  the  same  character  might  not  do  more  justice  to 
his  causes  ?     What  Physician,  to  his  patients  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  on  the  subject  of 
study,  let  me  advise  you  to  aim,  when  you  commence  business,  at 
distinguished  character.  Be  not  satisfied  with  merely  escaping 
blame,  or  mingling  with  the  mass.  Determine  to  excel ;  not 
from  the  envious  wish  to  look  down  on  others;  but  from  the  ge- 
nerous love  of  excellence  ;  and  from  the  evangelical  desire  of  do- 
ing good.  Let  sloth,  ignorance,  and  insignificance,  jog  quietly 
on  in  the  downward  track,  so  congenial  to  their  character.  Lift 
your  eyes  to  the  hills  of  science,  dignity,  and  virtue,  and  consider 
the  rocks  and  the  steeps,  a?  obstacles  placed  there  merely  to  be 
gloriously  overcome.  Halt  not,  on  account  of  any  suspected  de- 
ficiency in  your  talents.  Toil  is  the  great  instrument  of  excell" 
ing;  application  the  chief  source  of  human  distinction.  Of  the 
great  Marlborough,  Chesterfield  has  written,  that  he  was  destitute 
of  genius.  No  man  is  useful,  or  honourable,  without  industry  ; 
few  industrious  men  are  found  to  be  void  of  respectable  talents. 
In  the  next  place,  labour  to  do  the  best  in  your  power,  in  every 
case  in  which  you  attempt  to  do  any  thing. 

Should  any  of  you  pursue  the  Medical  Profession,  do  all  that  for 
each  patient,  and  do  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  you  would,  if  your 
reputation  and  your  living  were  suspended  on  that  single  case. 
A  great  part  of  medical  skill  lies  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  To  make  this  determination  satisfactorily,  it  will  often 
be  necessary,  that  you  should  spend  no  small  time  in  examining. 
This  time  you  may  grudge ;  it  is  often  grudged.  To  comfort  you 
under  the  loss,  let  me  remind  you,  that  you  will  have  done  your 
duty,  and  that  your  duty  cannot  be  otherwise  done.  You  must, 
I  am  sensible,  in  this  way,  deprive  yourselves  of  many  amuse- 
ments ;  and  amusements  have  many  and  powerful  charms.  Pro- 
bably I  may  not  be  able  successfully  to  plead  against  them.     I ; 
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have  known  a  physician  spend  two  hours  quietly  at  a  social  din- 
ner, who  has  finished  his  visit  to  a  patient,  languishing  with  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  in  two  minutes.  That  Physician  forgot  that  God 
was  present. 

Consult  carefully  the  best  books,  in  every  important  case;  but 
more  carefully  still  employ  your  own  eyes  to  examine  facts.  In 
every  interesting  case,  many  facts  will  occur,  which  no  book  will 
describe.  These  will  also  be  varied  in  new  manners,  and  blend- 
ed in  new  complications.  The  least,  and  seemingly  the  most  in- 
signiticant,  are  often  of  high  importance. 

Whatever  you  observe,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  note  in  a  common- 
place book  ;  and  ultimately  arrange,  in  a  volume  of  superior  cha- 
racter. Whatever  other  importance  this  may  sustain,  it  will  be 
certainly  known  by  you,  will,  of  course,  be  highly  useful  to  you, 
and  may  be  so  to  mankind. 

Aim,  also,  at  a  friendly  and  honourable  intercourse  with  your 
medical  brethren.  Such  an  intercourse  has  not  always  existed 
among  gentlemen  of  that  profession.  In  cases  of  high  distress, 
the  wretchedness  of  many  families  has  been  aggravated,  by  find- 
ing, that  they  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  one  Physician's  advice, 
merely  because  they  had  employed  another.  A  contrary  con- 
duct will  confer  on  you  honour  and  distinction.  Let  me  advise 
you,  for  this  end,  to  speak  respectfully,  at  least  not  censoriously, 
of  your  brethren ;  and  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  visit  their 
patients,  not  to  preface  your  prescriptions  with  censuring  theirs. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  be  found  at  the  Bar.  In  this  sta- 
tion, I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  you  honesty  in 
transacting  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  your  clients.  To  this 
coarsespun  honesty  a  very  moderate  regard  for  your  own  pros- 
perity will  sufficiently  prompt  you.  A  more  refined  integrity 
ought  to  engage  your  attention.  Your  own  feelings  in  the  ar- 
dour of  contest,  and  the  wishes  of  your  clients,  will  naturally  pre- 
sent to  you  strong  temptations  to  enhance  arguments,  to  discolour 
facts,  and  to  pervert  Law.  Suffer  not  these  temptations  to  pre- 
vail. Make  it  at  first,  a  rule,  from  which  you  are  never  to 
swerve,  to  understand  the  true  import  of  Law  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  to  represent  it  in  exact  accordance  with  your  views ;  to  watch 
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facts,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  witnesses,  and  to  state  them  naked- 
ly, as  they  appear  to  you ;  to  weigh  arguments  with  candoui,  and 
to  give  them  in  your  exhibitions  just  that  weight,  which  )^uu  be- 
lieve them  to  possess,  and  no  more.  You  may  noi,  b}  this  con- 
duct, advance,  in  every  instance,  }our  property,  or  your  ciiarac- 
ter;  but  you  will  do  what  is  right:  )0u  ma)  not  gratif)  }Our 
chents  ;  but  you  will  be  appioved  b}  good  men,  b)  your  con- 
sciences, and  by  \our  God. 

In  the  Desk,  tidelity  will  recpiire  you  to  declare  honestly  and 
boldly,  as  Paul  did,  all  the  counsel  of  God.  You  will  neither  be 
willing  to  flatter,  nor  afraid  to  alarm,  your  hearers,  so  far  as  truth 
and  duty  require.  In  no  wise  cifect  to  say  alarming  things;  but 
in  no  wise  fear  to  say  them.  I'lie  Condition  of  all  mipenitent 
sinners  is  an  alarming  condition  ;  and  cannot,  if  represented  with 
truth,  be  otherwise  represented. 

The  same  fidelity  will  require  you  both  to  believe,  and  to 
preach,  whatever  you  find  in  the  Scriptures.  If  any  thing,  which 
the  Scriptures  appear  to  you  to  declare,  contravene  doctrines, 
which  y^ou  know  to  be  generally  believed,  especially  by  wise  and 
good  men,  examine  with  modesty,  and  with  care;  but  if  you  find 
yourselves  compelled  to  differ  from  ihem,  differ  boldly  and  hon- 
estly. Your  Reason,  and  all  your  advantages,  were  given  you, 
that  you  might  judge  for  yourselves. 

At  the  same  time,  despise  the  love  of  innovation.  The  pre- 
sent is,  emphatically,  and  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  the  age  of  inno- 
vation. Beardless  boys,  treading  on  the  threshold  of  science, 
pert  coxcombs,  the  mere  retailers  of  a  few  scientific  terms,  ob- 
tained, and  understood,  as  parrots  obtain  and  understand  the  lan- 
guage which  they  utter,  will  inform  you,  and  have  the  impudence 
to  inform  mankind,  that  the  present  is  the  only  enlightened  age 
of  man;  that  the  world  has  slumbered  in  chains  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  for  six  thousand  years  ;  that  light  has  just  begun  to 
dawn  upon  the  earth;  and.  that  true,  philosophy  never  conde- 
scended to  bless  mankind  until  the  present  age.  Were  all  this  i 
trumpery  true,  how  could  these  silly  children  know  it  to  be  true? 
Of  philosophy,  of  the  present,  of  past  ages,  tl'ey  ki  ow  notning. 
Beware  of  philosopincai   divinity,  even    when  tecommended    i 
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by  the  brightest  names.  Man  cannot  devise  a  theological  system, 
which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  hour.  The  subject  is  loo  vast, 
too  coniphcated,  for  our  innited  minds. 

I  said,  says  Soioinoii,  (H  )dgson5)  1  shall  attain  it  j 

But  it  is  far  off  from  me. 

How  distant  is  it.  and  deep  ! 

Deep  !  who  can  reach  it  ? 

Though  a  wise  man  think  to  find  it  out^ 

Y.i  shall  he  not  be  able. 

What  man  caimot  invent,  he  is  here  equally  unable  to  improve. 
Beware  of  attempting  to  mend  the  work  of  God.  It  is  not  consis- 
tent with  probability,  nor  as  I  apprehend  with  the  divine  pro- 
mise, that  the  Church  of  God  should  in  all  preceding  ages  have 
been  universally  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.  That 
part  of  it,  which  by  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  has  been  termed  or- 
thodox, has  in  every  age  holden  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or  what 
are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  cannot  be,  that 
this  vast  body  of  divines  and  Christians  should  have  been  sub- 
stantially wrong.  But  if  they  have  been,  Philosophy  cannot  set 
them  right.  To  the  Laio  and  to  the  testimony,  if  you  intend  to  rec- 
tify either  yourselves  or  others.  If  any  men  speak  not  according 
to  this  Word,  it  is  because  there  is  7io  light  in  them.  Before  you 
teach  others,  learn,  yourself,  of  the  perfect  teacher.  The  Bible 
only  has  brought  men  back  frocn  error  to  the  truth  of  God.  All 
the  leading  heretics  have  been  Philosophers,  and  their  philoso- 
phy has  been  the  ignis  fa tuus  which  has  misled  both  them  and 
their  followers. 

If  you  would  be  faithful,  you  will  endeavour  to  preach  alway, 
iu  the  best  manner  you  are  able. 

To  this  end  follow  the  great  example  set  before  you  in  the 
Scriptures. 

First.  Examine  carefully  how  the  subjects  of  preaching  are 
there  handled.  Mark  the  unceasing  raWe/^  of  ma/fer  and  manner, 
and  the  comparative  attention  bestowed  on  each  subject.  Vary 
continually  in  your  own  discourses  ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  of  you, 
that  you  preach  in  one  narrow  round  of  subjects,  or  that  you  han- 
dle all  subjects  in  one  unvaried  manner.  Allot  to  no  subject  a 
greater  proportion  of  time  and  attention,  than  you  see  warranted 
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by  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures  ;  and  remember  that 
all  Scripture  was  equally  given  by  the  mspiration  of  God^  and  that 
all  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  prujitable,  for  furnishing  the  man 
of  God  to  every  g-,od  work. 

Secondly.  Set  every  subject  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  may 
be,  in  that  light,  which  is  most  agreeable  lo  the  views  of  Common 
sense.  Draw  your  arguments,  illustrations,  and  enforcements, 
de  medio — from  familiar  sources,  and  objects.  You  may,  indeed, 
in  this  way  sacrifice  a  little  literary  pride ;  but,  to  compensate 
this  loss,  you  will  gain  the  attention,  the  esteem,  and  not  impro- 
bably the  Souls,  of  your  hearers. 

Ignorant  and  uneducated  preachers  are  necessitated  to  tread 
in  the  same  beaten  track,  and  continually  to  reiterate  the  same 
things.  In  them  it  is  a  fault,  that  they  preach  at  all ;  in  you  it 
will  be  a  fault,  to  preach  like  them.  If  you  preach  learnedly, 
you  will  perhaps  astonish  your  congregations  j  but  you  will  most 
probably  lose  both  them,  and  your  labours. 

Thirdly.  Avoid  both  a  florid,  and  a  slovenly  style.  A  chaste 
manly,  energetic  style  is  the  style  of  the  desk,  and,  let  me  say,  ot 
all  good  writing.  The  attention  ought  to  appear  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  things,  and  not  on  words;  and  the  beaut)  of  the  lan- 
guage ought  to  flow  apparently  from  th^s,  that  such  language  was 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  language  to  him,  who  had  such  good 
things  to  utter. 

Fourthly.  Avoid  affectation.  Ridiculous  every  where,  in  the 
desk  it  is  detestable.  If  your  own  manner  should  not  be  the  best 
it  will  be  the  best  which  you  can  use.  A  borrowed  coat  nevei 
sate  well  on  any  man. 

Fifthly.  Be  seriously  in  earnest.  Every  preacher,  if  he  woult 
effect  any  thing,  must  both  believe,  and  feel,  what  he  declares 
From  earnestness,  eloquent  sentiments,  and  persuasive  language 
naturally  spring.  In  truth,  earnestness  is  itself  the  sou!  of  elo 
quence.  All  men,  when  engaged  and  earnest,  are  eloquent  ;  un 
less  they  have  unhappily  contracted,  beforehand,  habits  of  awk 
wardness,  and  violations  of  nature. 

Sixthly.  Use  your  own  method  of  handling  every  subject.  I 
general  sameness  has  been  introduced  into  the  preaching  of  thii 
country,  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  established  manner  is  th< 
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only  good  one,  or  decidedly  the  best.  Every  Man  thinks,  as  well 
as  speaks,  and  acts,  in  a  manner  ditferent  from  every  other ;  and 
ever)  man's  manner  is  a  good  one,  and  for  himself  the  best.  A 
pleasing  novelty  may  thus  be  thrown  over  your  manner,  which 
will  scarcely  be  found  in  your  matter.  At  the  same  time,  seek 
not  for  such  novelty.  If  you  seek  for  it  you  will  only  be  odd  ,•  if 
you  merely  follow  nature,  you  will  be  7iew, 

4.  You  will  be  all  citizens.  In  this  character,  love  and  support 
the  institutions  of  your  country.  In  this  age  of  innovation,  visiona- 
ry philosophers  have  retailed  abundantly  their  reveries,  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  as  well  as  others.  They  have  discovered,  that  men 
are  naturally  wise  and  good,  prone  to  submit  to  good  government, 
and  pleased  to  have  their  passions  and  appetites  restrained  ;  and 
that  all  the  errors  and  iniquities  of  our  species  are  derived  merely 
from  the  oppression  of  the  privileged,  and  the  great.  From  these 
principles,  adopted  in  defiance  of  every  fact,  ihay  have  drawn  con- 
sequences repugnant  to  every  reason,  and  fraught  with  every  fol- 
ly, danger,  and  mischief.  You  will  find  all  men  substantially 
alike,  and  all  naturally  ignorant,  and  wicked.  You  will  find  eve- 
ry man  pleased,  not  merely  lo  be  free,  but  to  tyrannize ;  and  to 
^indulge  without  restraint,  and  without  degree,  both  appetite  and 
passion  ;  and  to  be  impatient  of  every  law,  which  in  any  degree 
restrains  either.  The  most  arrant  tyranny,  of  which  you  will 
ever  hear,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  mob  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  do- 
mination, that  of  a  Jacobin  Society.  All  men,  when  assembled  in 
multitudes,  are  more  unreasonable,  more  unjust,  more  tyrannical, 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  than  when  they  are  separate  ;  be- 
cause they  dare  to  be  so. 

Whatever  you  find  in  man,  better  than  I  have  asserted,  is  the 
result  of  human  discipline,  or  of  divine  grace.  In  the  Institutions 
of  our  own  country,  this  discipline  is  more  perfect,  than  it  has 
been  in  any  other.  Proportionally  great,  and  good,  have  been 
its  effects ;  in  proportion  to  these  effects,  is  its  inestimable  value  ; 
and  such,  if  yoa  are  wise  and  honest  men,  will  be  its  value  in  your 
minds.  Educated  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  in  religion,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  our  Countrymen  can  enjoy  their  unexampled 
freedom,  with  safety,  order,  ai'.d  peace.  No  nation,  not  thus  edu- 
cated, can  long  be  free  at  all.     More  free  than  we  are,  Man,  with 
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his  present  character,  cannot  be.  If  we  can  preserve  such  free- 
dom, we  shall  do,  what  has  never  been  done.  The  only  possible 
means  of  its  preservation,  miracles  apart,  is  the  preservation  of 
those  institutions,  from  which  it  has  been  ilerived. 

All  these  are  courses  of  conduct,  without  which  you  cannot,  I 
conceive,  be  wise,  honest,  or  u>eful,  in  your  several  characters. 
They  are  solemn  Duties,  whi^  h  }ou  owe  to  mankind,  and  to  God. 
As  such  I  have  thought  them  proper  subjects  of  this  valedictory 
sermon.     But, 

5.  You  will,  also,  be  men.  You  are  creatures  of  the  infinite 
God  ;  the  subjects  of  moral  agency  ;  accountable  for  the  use  of 
your  time  and  talents  ;  and  advancing  daily  to  the  period,  when 
you  will  be  judged  and  rewarded. 

In  this  character.  I  scarcely  need  remind  you,  that  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  rectitude  in  all  your  conduct,  is  of  an  importance 
■which  cannot  be  measured.  Every  aid,  which  will  contribute  to 
this  end,  you  cannot  but  prize  ;  every  motive  you  cannot  but 
feel.  The  following  suggestions  will,  of  course,  not  be  without 
their  influence,     hi  the 

First  place.  Bring  the  condition,  in  which  yojj  thus  stand,  home 
to  your  hearts.  It  is  not  a  small,  or  inefficacious  attainment,  for 
Man  to  realize  his  condition  ;  to  make  his  state,  and  his  destina- 
tion, a  serious  part  of  his  system  of  thinking  ;  to  calculate  the  bu- 
siness of  his  life  for  such  a  being  as  himself;  and  to  suit  the  part, 
he  is  to  act,  to  the  character,  which,  at  his  creation,  he  was  ne- 
cessitated to  assume.  Were  this  eflfectually  done,  the  conduct  of 
most  if  not  of  all,  men  would  probably  assume,  in  some  measure  a 
different  complexion  from  that,  which  it  actually  wears.  Let 
not  the  mistakes  of  others  influence  you.  With  a  manly  independ- 
ence of  mind,  think,  understand,  realize,  what  }ou  are,  and  for 
what  you  are  designed.  Daily,  and  willingly  ren)ember,  that  you 
are  not  the  beings  of  a  day.  but  the  heirs  of  eternity;  that  you 
were  not  designed,  to  shine,  to  flutter,  and  to  expire  ;  but  through 
an  endless  progress  to  honour  your  Maker  and  to  bless  your  fel-. 
low-creatures.  Should  these  ideas  be  suitably  impressed  on  your 
minds,  should  they  be  inwoven  in  the  habits  of  your  thought,  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  in  some  measure  to  as- 
sume the  propriety,  and  the  dignity,  of  such  a  station. 
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Secondly.  Dare  to  act,  and  fixedly  determine  to  act,  according 
to  the  dictates  oiyour  own  judgment. 

This  may  seem  to  you  a  singular  direction.  You  have  been 
told  by  all  your  instructors,  and  what  is  infinitely  more,  you  are 
told  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  to  listen  to  advice  is  the  highest 
wisdom  of  youth,  and  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety.  As  I  have  often  repeated,  and  enforced,  these  doctrines 
to  you,  you  will  not  imagine,  that  I  now  intend  to  impeach  their 
truth,  or  to  lessen  their  importance.  The  direction  which  I  am 
now  considering,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  perfectly  accordant  with 
these  maxims  of  wisdom.  Seek,  and  receive  advice,  on  every 
occasion ;  but  of  that  advice,  and  of  every  thing  else,  judge  for 
yourselves.  For  what  other  end  were  you  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity ofjudging  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  say,  this  direction  is  not  merely 
true,  it  is  also  of  high  importance.  A  large  part  of  the  follies,  the 
vices,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind  may  be  traced  solely  to  an  un- 
happy adoption  of  fashionable  opinions,  and  a  thoughtless  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  practices  :  opinions  which  few  of  those,  who 
adopt  them,  believe ;  and  practices,  of  which  few  of  those  who 
follow  them,  approve.  A  desire  to  be  like  others,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  human  character.  To  resemble 
others  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  glorious ;  to  resemble  them  in 
things  indifferent  is  certainly  not  censurable  5  but  to  assume  folly, 
and  to  make  vice  your  pattern,  because  others  are  foolish  and  vi- 
cious ;  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  blockheads,  coxcombs,  infidels,  or 
villains,  merely  from  a  propensity  to  imitation,  is  a  sacrifice  of' 
reason,  a  voluntary  idiocy,  a  wanton  suicide.  When  others 
around  you  utter  wisdom,  and  act  with  rectitude,  avail  yourselves 
of  the  social  spirit,  and  catch  the  wisdom  and  the  rectitude. 
When  others  swerve,  nobly  assert  your  own  independence,  and 
refuse  to  follow  them.  Determine  to  have  only  your  own  faults 
to  answer  for.  If  mankind  would  universally  thus  act,  folly 
would  scarcely  grow  in  this  unhappy  world,  and  vice  would  soon 
be  esteemed  an  exotic. 

Thirdly.  Diligently  read,  and  faithfully  obey,  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

Assuming,  what  is  a  mere  and  totally  irrational  assumptions 
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that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  divine  origin,  they  will  still  teach 
you  more  wisdom,  and  lead  you  to  better  conduct,  than  all  the 
volumes  produced  by  man.  This  they  will  also  accomplish  with 
a  certainty  and  an  efficacy,  wholly  singular  ;  in  ways  most  ingen- 
ious and  happy  ;  and  with  motives  of  every  kind,  addressed  to 
every  feehng,  and  fraught  with  infinite  force.  The  single  aim  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  make  men  virtuous.  The  end  is  supremely 
excellent ;  it  is  glorious  ;  it  is  divine.  The  means  used  in  them 
for  its  accomplishment  are  scarcely  less  deserving  of  these  epi- 
thets ;  for  to  say  the  least,  which  can  be  truly  said,  almost  all  the 
virtuou-s  men,  who  have  existed,  have  been  made  such  by  them. 
We  know  of  no  other  book  which  has  made  men  virtuous  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  origin.  Numerous,  ingenious, 
and  most  industrious  men,  have,  through  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred years,  laboured  to  disprove  their  character,  as  a  Revelation. 
The  work  is,  however,  no  nearer  to  its  accomplishment,  than 
when  it  was  begun.  Had  the  design  been  practicable,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  of  coming  before  this  time,  to  an  issue.  If 
you  will  faithfully  examine,  and  will  at  the  same  time  dare  to 
judge  for  yourselves,  you  will  find  that  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Infidels  has  been  merely ;  whether  man  should 
vield  to  passion  and  appetite,  or  to  argument,  to  duty,  and  to 
God  ;  whether  he  should  live  for  time,  or  eternity  ;  as  an  animal 
or  as  an  intelligent  being  ;  for  earth  or  for  heaven  ;  for  himself  or 
for  his  Maker  ;  whether  God  is  the  Moral  Governor  of  all  ration- 
al beings,  or  the  Sluggard  of  Epicurus,  housed  in  his  own  Elysium,  j 
quaffing  sensual  enjoyment,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Uni- 
verse of  creatures. 

Fourthly.  In  all  your  conduct,  think  before  you  act,  and  es- 
pecially inquire,  how  such  action  would  .appear  to  you,  on  a  dy- 
ing bed. 

On  that  bed  you  will  drop  most  of  your  prejudices,  and  will  no^ 
longer  be  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  appetite,  of  reverenced 
for  the  world,  or  devotion  to  fashionable  opinions  and  practices. 
This  world,  and  its  objects,  will  recede  ;  and  Eternity,  with  its 
infinite  concerns,  will  draw  nigh.  Should  you  then  possess,  un- 
impaired, your  rational  faculties,  you  will  see  the  true  nature  of 
things  more  clearly,  and  estimate  their  value  more  justly.     You 
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will  see,  that  the  lust  ofthejle.fk,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  gratified  ;  form  a  wretch- 
ed character,  constitute  a  wretched  possession,  and  furnish  a 
wretched  hope.  You  will  see,  that  the  scramble  for  wealth,  ho= 
nour  and  pleasure,  ardently  as  it  may  have  engaged  you,  and 
wholly  as  it  may  have  engrossed  others,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
silly  puppet  show  of  children,  and,  on  the  other,  a  frenzied  tu- 
mult of  bedlam. 

Although  you  cannot  perfectly  form  the  same  estimate  of 
things,  until  you  come  to  this  solemn,  this  life-explaining  situation  ; 
yet  you  may,  in  no  unhappy  degree,  reap  its  advantages  through 
every  period  of  your  lives.  It  is  in  the  power  of  man,  with  suita- 
ble efforts  to  place  himself  in  any  situation,  to  realize  the  scenes, 
which  it  would  present,  and  to  imbibe  the  sentiments,  to  which  it 
would  give  birth.  Accustom  yourselves  to  the  situation,  in  which 
you  will  actually  be  on  a  dying  bed  ;  and  you  will  realize  such 
sentiments  as  will  be  there  entertained.  Your  estimate  of  the 
world,  of  yourselves,  of  duty,  and  of  happiness,  will,  by  degrees, 
resemble  the  final  estimate  ;  your  passions,  appetites  and  preju- 
dices, will  lose  their  dominion  over  you ;  the  world  will  cease  to 
be  your  God  ;  present  enjoyments  and  sutferings  will  appear  to 
be  the  dreams  of  a  moment ;  and  future  things  no  longer  distant 
or  dim,  will  rise,  expand  and  approach,  with  amazing  solemnity 
and  grandeur.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
not  to  live,  as  candidates  for  eternity,  and  for  heaven. 

Fifthly.  Remember,  that  God  is  always  where  you  are,  and 
perfectly  sees,  hears,  and  knows  whatever  you  think,  speak, 
or  do. 

Sixthly.  Remember,  that  you  are  sinners ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore impossible,  that  you  should  be  virtuous  in  this  Life,  or  hap- 
py in  that  to  come,  but  by  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that  you  are  sinners.  If 
you  have  ever  looked  into  your  own  hearts,  or  examined  at  all 
your  own  lives,  you  cannot  but  know  this  to  be  your  real  character. 
Nor  can  you,  instructed  as  you  have  been,  in  divine  things  from  the 
cradle,  nor  even  in  the  exercise  of  sober  reason  unassisted  by  Re- 
velation, seriously  believe  for  a  moment,  that  impenitent  sinners 
!  can  be  accepted,  justified,  and  blessed  of  God.    God,  the  infinite- 
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]y  holy,  cannot  but  hate  sin,  and  determine  that  without  hohness 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  His  unchangeable  law  admits  of  no 
repentance  as  the  ground  of  restoration  ;  and  his  voice  has  de- 
clared Christ  to  be  to  mankind  the  only  hope  of  glory.  On  his 
Expiation,  then,  Man,  if  ever  to  be  saved,  must  rel)  ;  for  there  is 
no  salvation  in  any  other.  To  become  interested  in  this  Expia- 
tion, you  must  confide  in  it.  Distrust  or  Unbalief  will  be  a  wall 
of  partition  between  you  and  him.  so  long  as  it  remains  ;  and  con- 
fidence can  alone  unite  you  to  him.  Why  should  you  not  believe 
in  him  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  ?  Is  he  not  able  ;  is 
he  not  willing ;  is  he  not  faithful  ?  Has  he  not  satisfactorily 
proved  all  these  things  by  what  he  has  done  ?  Does  he  demand 
of  you  any  sacrifice,  but  of  your  sins?  Does  he  impose  on  you 
any  burden,  but  your  duty  ?  Is  not  this  sacrifice  gainful  ?  Is 
not  this  burden  light  ?  Is  not  he  the  best  of  all  friends  ;  present 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  time,  and 
in  eternity  ?  Will  you  not  need  his  favour  and  an  interest  in  his 
atonement  on  a  dying  bed  ?  Seek  him  then,  while  he  is  to  be 
found  ;  fly  to  him,  while  he  is  near.  Seek  him  early  ;  and  you 
will  find  him,  and  be  loved  by  him  forever. 

In  what  manner  let  me  ask  you  would  you  act,  if  you  were 
standing  before  the  Shechinah  of  the  Jewish  temple  ;  and  beheld 
the  cloud  rolling  and  the  lightnings  darting  over  your  heads  ? 
How  would  you  act  if  you  were  with  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai ;  while  the  earth  trembled  beneath,  the  trumpet  of  God 
sounded  above,  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  ascended  up  to  Hea- 
ven, and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  embosomed  its  summit  in  the 
flame  of  devouring  fire  ?  You  would  undoubtedly,  with  Moses, 
exceedingly  fear  and  quake  ;  if  you  did  not,  with  the  congregation, 
fall  down  to  the  earth,  deprived  of  motion  and  sense.  The  same 
God  will  always  accompany  you,  equally  awful  in  himself,  though 
not  manifested  in  a  manner  equally  terrible.  Ask  yourselves, 
then,  always,  when  about  to  act,  how  will  this  conduct  appear  to 
the  eye  of  God  ?  If  it  cannot  stand  this  test,  it  will  never  abide  in 
the  day,  when  he  shall  judge  the  secret  things  of  men. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  form  a  compendious  directory  for  the 
future  conduct  of  your  lives.  Much,  that  I  wished  to  say,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  omit ;  but  if  what  I  have  said  be  faithfully  regard- 
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ed,  many  other  useful  things  will  follow  of  course.  I  have  now, 
and  always  earnestly  wished  your  good  and  laboured  to  promote 
it.  To  hear  of  your  prosperity,  your  wisdom,  and  your  virtue, 
will  sweeten  the  cup,  which  God  appoints  to  me  ;  and  furnish  an 
additional  beam,  to  cheer  the  evening  of  my  life.  The  connec- 
tion formed  between  you  and  me,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can- 
not be  destroyed,  but  by  foil)  and  vice,  on  your  part,  or  on  mine. 
While  we  both  live,  you  will  have  my  best  wishes,  and  most  fer- 
vent prayers  :  and  whenever  God  should  be  pleased  to  call  me 
away  from  this  world,  should  he  in  infinite  mercy  call  me,  at  the 
same  time,  into  his  kingdom,  to  share  with  his  children  the  bless- 
ings of  his  everlasting  love,  it  will  give  me  transports,  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  to  see  you  all  around  me  ;  and  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  Behold,  here  am  J,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast  given  me." 
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Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 
not  after  Christ. 

When  the  Gospel  was  published  by  the  Apostles,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  its  Author,  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  world.  This  opposition  originated  from  various 
sources ;  but,  whencesoever  derived,  wore  one  uniform  charac- 
ter of  industry,  art,  and  bitterness.  The  bigotry  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Gentiles,  the  learning  of  the  wise,  the  per- 
suasion of  the  eloquent,  and  the  force  of  the  powerful,  were  alike 
exerted  to  crush  the  rising  enemy. 

Among  the  kinds  of  opposition,  which  they  were  called  to  en- 
counter, not  the  least  laborious,  malignant,  or  dangerous,  was  the 
Philosophy  of  the  age.  A  large  number  of  their  first  converts 
lived  in  countries,  where  the  language  of  the  Greeks  was  spoken, 
and  their  Philosophy  received.  The  things,  which  this  Philoso- 
phy professed  to  teach,  were  substantially  the  same  with  those  . 
which  were  taught  by  the  Apostles  ;  viz.  the  Character  and  Will  I 
of  God,  and  the  Duty  and  Supreme  Interest  of  Men.  Hence  it 
natnrallv  became  an  object  of  venieration.  assumed  the  station  of 
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a  rival  to  the  Gospel,  and  exhibited  an  imposing  aspect,  especial- 
ly to  young  and  unsettled  converts. 

The  doctrines,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  Philosophers  vj^ere,  how- 
ever, generally  direct  counterparts  to  those  of  the  Apostles. 
Some  truths,  and  truths  of  high  importance,  they  undoubtedly 
taught;  but  they  blended  them  with  gross  and  numberless  errors. 
Some  moral  and  commendable  practices  they,  at  times,  inculcat- 
ed ;  but  so  interwoven  with  immoralities,  that  the  parts  of  the 
web  could  never  be  separated  by  the  common  hand.  Covetous, 
self-sufficient,  and  sensual,  they  looked  down  with  supreme  con- 
tempt on  the  poor,  self-denying,  and  humble  followers  of  Christ, 
and  on  their  artless,  direct,  undisguised,  and  practical  preaching. 
Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  it,  however,  prevailed  against  all 
their  specious  logic,  pompous  eloquence,  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions. Their  Philosophy,  enveloped  in  fable  and  figures,  per- 
plexed with  sophistry,  and  wandering  with  perpetual  excursion 
round  about  moral  subjects,  satisfied,  in  no  permanent  degree,  the 
understanding,  and  affected  in  no  useful  degree  the  heart :  while 
the  Gospel  simple,  plain,  and  powerful,  gained  the  full  assent  of 
common  sense,  and  reduced  all  the  affections  under  its  control. 
Of  course,  the  contempt  of  Philosophers  was  changed  into  hatred, 
rivalry,  and  persecution  ;  and  their  ridicule  of  Christianity  was 
succeeded  by  the  serious  efforts  of  violence  and  malignity, 

St.  Paul,  who  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended  the 
nature,  and  often  to  have  experienced  the  effects,  of  the  existing 
Philosophy,  has  with  great  force  exposed  its  dangerous  tendency. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  has 
given  an  ample  account  of  its  inefficiency  and  emptiness,  and  a 
full  refutation  of  its  insolent  pretensions  to  be  a  rule  of  life  and 
salvation.  The  arguments  of  its  weakness  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency, furnished,  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  by  him  and  his 
icompanions,  remain  still  unrefuted  ;  and,  as  they  were  at  first,  so 
they  are  at  this  day,  effectual  means  of  preserving  no  small  part 
of  mankind  from  the  destruction,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  arid 
certain  parent. 

In  the  text,  this  Philosophy  is  characterized  in  a  most  proper 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  termed  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  5 
ja  Hebraism,  of  the  same  import  ^Yith  vain  and  deceitful  Philoso- 
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phy  ;  deceitful  in  its  nature,  doctrines,  and  arguments,  and  vain 
in  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  ends,  which  it  proposes.  It  is 
asserted  to  be  after  the  tradition  of  men^  and  afttr  the  rudiments  of 
the  world;  but  not  after  Christ ;  in  whom,  the  Apostle  subjoins, 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  :  i.  e.  it  is  such  a 
scheme  of  morals  and  religion,  as  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
Inventors  ;  Men,  weak  and  wicked,  deceived  and  deceitful ;  una- 
ble to  devise,  to  comprehend,  or  to  teach,  the  character  of  God, 
or  the  duty  of  mankind.  It  is  such  a  scheme  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion, as  accords  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  disciples, 
to  whom  it  is  taught ;  formed  not  with  a  design  to  amend  the 
lieart,  and  reform  the  life  ;  but  with  a  view  to  gain  acceptance  by 
flattering  lust,  and  by  justifying,  soothing,  and  quieting  guilt. 
The  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  are  phrases, 
which  may  be  variously  interpreted,  but  they  admit.  1  apprehend 
of  no  interpretation,  which,  will  not  support  the  paraphrase  here 
given. 

To  this  Philosophy,  and  the  teachers  of  it,  the  Apostle  directs 
his  followers  to  beware  lest  they  should  become  a  prey.  The 
Greek  word  here  used,  denotes  gathering  and  carrying  finally  off 
the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  enemy ;  and  therefore  strongly  expresses 
the  complete  ruin,  to  which  St  Paul  considered  his  converts  as 
exposed. 

The  Philosophy,  which  has  opposed  Christianity  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  has  uniforml}  worn  the  same  character  with  that, 
described  in  the  text.  It  has  rested  on  the  same  foundations, 
proceeded  from  the  same  disposition,  aimed  at  the  same  ends,  and 
pursued  them  by  the  same  means.  Equally  remote  has  it  been 
from  truth,  equally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  equally  fraught 
with  danger  and  ruin. 

Satisfied  of  the  justice  of  these  assertions.  I  feel  it.  Young  Gen- 
tlemen, to  be  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhort  you 

To  beware,  lest  you  become  a  prey  to  the  Philosophy,  which  opposes 
the  Gospel. 

To  impress  on  your  minds  the  propriety,  and  the  importance, 
of  this  exhortation,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 

First  place,  To  prove  to  you,  that  this  Philosophy  is  vain  and 
deceitful : 
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Secondly,  To  show  you,  that  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
prey  to  it ;  and 

Thi  rdly,  To  dissuade  you  by  several  arguments  from  thus  yield- 
ing  yourselves  a  prey. 

First.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  that  this  Philosophy 
is  vain  and  deceitful. 

You  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  Philosophy, 
agamst  which  all  my   arguments   arc  directed.     Philosophy   at 
large,  or  the  Use  and  the  attainments  of  our  Reason,  in  the  can- 
did and  careful  examination  of  every  question,  within  the  limits 
of  our  understanding,  so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  real  desire  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  and  proceeds  oji  satisfactory  evidence,  is  not 
only  undeserving  of  censure,  but  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
It  .s  the  interest,  and  the  duty,  of  all  men,  so  far  as  their  condition 
will  allow  ;  and,  as  you  well  know,  has  by  me,  in  the  office  of  an 
.Instructor,  been   earnestly  and  unconditionally  urged  on  you,  as 
peculiarly  your  interest  and  duty.     That  Philosophy  only,  which 
is  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions.    There  is  indeed  much  other  Philosophy,  which  busies  itself 
%vith  government,  medicine,  and  various  other  subjects,  which  is 
equally  vam  and  deceitful ;  but  with  tJiis  I  have,  at  present,  no 
concern. 

The  great  object,  professedly  aimed   at  by  the  Philosophy  in 
question,  and  on  the  attainment  of  which  all  its  value  depends,  is 
to  determine  what  is  the  Duty,  and  the  supreme  Interest,  of  man. 
This  It  is  plain,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  Will  of  God.     To  do 
whatever  God  chooses  must  be  man's  supreme  interest,  and  duty 
alike.     It  is  his  duty,  both  because  God  wills  it,  and  because  it  is 
right.     As  his  whole  well-being  depends  on  God  only,  his  supreme 
interest  must  consist  entirely  in  pleasing  God.     He  can  receive 
no  good,  when  God  will  not  give  it,  and  God  will  not  give,  unless 
he  be  pleased.     In  order,  therefore,  to  the  discovery  of  man's  su- 
preme interest  and  duty,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover, 
first,  what  is  the  preceptive  will  of  God,  or  what  God  requires 
man  to  do. 

This,  Philosophy  can  never  accomplish ;  and  hence  I  assert  it 
to  be  vain  and  deceitful  in  its  Nature  ;  vain  with  respect  to  the 
3nd,  at  which  it  aims,  and  deceitful  with  respect  to  the  meane, 
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which  it  employs,  and  the  conclusions,  which  it  labours  to  es- 
tablish. 

There  are  three  methods,  in  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  man- 
kind may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  Preceptive  Will  of  God, 
and,  of  course,  of  their  own  interest  and  dut}. 

I.  By  Immediate  Revelation  ; 

II.  By  Arguing  analogically  from  his  Providential  dispensations; 

III.  By  arguing  from  a  supposed  Character  of  God,  either  de- 
rived from  his  works,  or  determined  a  priori. 

The  first  of  these  methods  lies  out  of  the  present  question. 
The  two  remaining  ones  1  propose  now  to   examine  ;  a;:d  assert, 

I.  That  Analogical  Argumentaton  from  the  Providence  of  God 
can  never  teach  us  his  Preceptive  Will,  except  in  a  manner  great- 
ly imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  Philosophy,  thus  directed,  we  always  argue  from  what  God 
has  done  to  what  he  will  do:  i.  e.  from  the  past  and  present 
state  of  his  Providence  we  undertake  to  determine  what  his  de- 
signs are,  and  how  they  will  terminate ;  and  hence  derive  our 
conclusions  concerning  the  Will  of  God.  or  that  Law,  by  which 
our  conduct  ought  to  be  regulated.  This  method  of  Philosophiz- 
ing is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  be- 
ings and  events,  which  have  existed  ;  but,  to  form  just  views  ofi 
the  real  scope  of  Providence,  we  ought  to  know  every  being  and 
every  event.     To  understand  the  true  character  of  a  complicated 
machine,  we  must  understand  the  nature,  and  the  operations,  of 
every  part.     He  who  knows  but  one  in  a  thousand  of  such  parts,; 
s\nd  has  seen  the  operations  of  that  one  part  only,  would  be  thought) 
wholly  destitute  of  common  sense,  were  he  to  boast  of  a  thorough! 
knowledge  of  the  whole.     The  great  machine  of  Providence  i 
infinitely  more  complex,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  unknown  t 
those  which  are  known  is  infinitely  greater,  and  the  approxima 
tion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  infinitely  less,  than  in  the  ma- 
chine supposed.     What  then  must  be  the  character  of  him,  who 
boasts  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Providence  ?  ^ 

2.  We  know  not  thoroughly  the  nature  of  those  beings  and  eventSj 
tvith  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  nature  of  every  being, 
qiid  of  every  eveut.  so  far  as  the  present  auestion  is  Goncerner!,. 
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depends  chiefly,  or  perhaps  with  more  propriety  wholly,  on  its 
connections  with  others?  What  are  the  uses  of  this  being,  or 
this  event  ?  What  are  the  purposes,  which  it  is  designed  to  ac- 
conriplish  ?  are  the  questions,  which  are  e%'er  intended  to  be 
solved,  in  our  inquiries  of  this  nature.  But  these  questions 
Philosophy  can  never  satisfactorily  solve.  The  immediate  uses 
and  purposes  are,  indeed,  frequently  obvious ;  but  those,  which 
lie  at  a  very  little  distance,  are.  for  the  most  part,  unknown. 
Bread,  we  know,  will  nourish  man  ;  and  safely  determine,  that 
bread  was  forned  for  this  eiid ;  but  why  man  exists  at  all,  why 
he  thus  exists,  arul  why  he  is  thus  to  be  nourished,  we  know 
not.  That,  which  we  know,  avails  not,  therefore,  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view. 

All  intermediate  and  subordinate  ends  in  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence are  capable  of  being  understood  only  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  ultimate  end  :  i.  e.  the  purpose,  in  which  all  earthly  things 
terminate.  To  this  end  all  things  directly  tend  ;  with  it  all  are 
indissolubly  connected  ;  and  for  it  all  are  designed,  and  brought 
into  being.  But  this  end  is  wholly  unknown.  If  it  exist  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  it  has  never  been  conjectured.  If  it  exists  be- 
yond the  grave  it  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  for  we  can  only  con- 
jecture whether  man  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  The  ultimate 
end  of  all  earthly  things  being,  therefore,  wholly  unknown,  the 
true  nature  of  all  preceding  subordinate  ends  is  also  unknown, 
and  of  course  the  real  scope  of  Providence. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  Analogies  must  plainly  be  of  little  use. 
The  arguments,  which  they  actually  furiiish,  are  all  direct  corrobo- 
ratives of  the  Scriptural  s)  stem  of  Theology,  and  Morality.  With- 
out the  Scriptures,  they  are  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue.  No  high- 
er proof  need  be  given  of  this,  than  the  discordant  and  contradicto- 
ry explanations  of  them,  adopted  by  Philosophers  ;  no  two  of 
whom,  either  ancient  or  modern,  agree  in  their  constructions  of 
Providence. 

How  ridiculous  an  employment  would  it  be  thought  in  a  Clown, 
should  he  undertake  to  interpret  the  designs  of  a  Statesman,  in  the 
management  of  a  great  empire  ;  to  determine  from  what  he  had 
done  what  he  would  hereafter  do;  and  to  decide  on  his  own 
duty,  and  that  of  his  fellow  subjects,  from  a  construction  of  the 
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analogies,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  observe  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Ruler  ?  Yet  the  Clown  is  infinitely  nearer  to  the  Statesman, 
in  understanding,  than  the  Philosopher  to  the  Supreme  Ruler ; 
and  infinitely  more  able  to  comprehend  the  analogies,  visible  in 
the  government  of  an  empire,  than  the  Philosopher  those,  which 
appear  in  the  government  of  the  Universe. 

3.  The  Character  of  God  cannot  be  perfectly  known  from  Crea- 
tion and  Providence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  am  entirely  convinced  ;  yet  I 
shall  decline  attempting  a  discussion  of  it,  at  this  time;  because 
the  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  field  ;  and 
because  you  have,  not  long  since,  heard  my  opinions  and  arguments 
at  large,  in  discourses  professedly  formed  on  this  subject.  Such 
a  discussion,  it  ought  further  to  be  observed,  is  wholly  unnecessa- 
ry for  the  present  purpose  ;  as  Philosophers  have  totally  disagreed 
concerning  that  Character  of  God,  which  is  supposed  to  be  visible 
in  his  works ;  and  as  the  prevailing  Philosophy  wholly  denies  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being. 

The  only  possible  means  of  discovering  the  Will,  or  Law,  of 
God  which  can  be  furnished  by  his  works,  are  either  his  Designs, 
or  his  Character.  I  flatter  myself,  that  it  has  been  proved,  that 
his  designs  can  never  be  learned  from  his  works.  If  his  charac- 
ter be  also  undiscoverable  from  this  source,  the  conclusion 
is  certain,  that  his  Law  must  also  be  undiscoverable.  If  his 
Character  can  be  learned  imperfectly  only,  his  Law  must, 
at  the  utmost,  be  known  in  a  degree  equally  imperfect.  If 
his  character  be  uncertain,  his  law  must  be  at  least  equally  uncer- 
tain :  and  that  his  character  is  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  dis- 
close it,  and  Philosophy  has  discovered  it,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one,  acquainted  at  all  with  the  discordant  opinions  of  Philoso- 
phers. Of  course,  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  that  to  Phi- 
losophy the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Duty,  and  supreme  Interest,  of 
man,  must,  so  far  as  this  method  of  investigation  is  relied  on,  be 
undiscoverable.  Thus  Man,  as  a  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, cannot,  by  Philosophy,  ever  thoroughly  know,  from  this 
source  of  proof,  what  is  that  conduct,  which  he  is  bound  to  observe, 
in  order  to  please  God,  and  obtain  his  favour. 

The  view  of  this  subject,  here  given,  does,  however,  by  no 
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means  exhibit  the  greatest  difficulty,  under  which  Philosophy  la- 
bours. Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine 
Law,  that  he  may  obey  it;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means 
of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  Law,  as,  either  by  Revelation,  or  Common 
sense,  are  discovered  and  acknowledged  :  such  precepts,  for  in- 
stance, as  require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere, 
just,  and  kind,  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things  may  be  consider- 
ed, here,  as  certainly  known  to  be  parts  of  the  Law  of  God  ;  be- 
cause those  Philosophers,  who  acknowledge  a  God,  generally  agree, 
that  these  are  plainly  duties  of  man.  But  all  men  have  violated 
the  precepts,  which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all 
men  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be 
any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  reinstatemetit  in  the  character 
and  privileges  of  faithful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled,  and 
reinstated,  men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere 
iMercy.  But  of  the  Mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  provi- 
jdence.  Could  we  then  discover  the  Law  of  God,  by  examining 
'his  works,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  avail  nothing  to  our  future 
well-being.  That  we  are  sinners  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and,  so  far 
as  Philosophy  can  discover,  sinners  must  be  condemned,  and 
punished. 

II.  Arguments,  drawn  from  a  supposed  character  of  God  wheth- 
er derived  from  his  works,  or  determined  a  priori,  labour  under 
difficulties  equally  great. 

I.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  God  by  argu- 
ments a  priori. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Clarke  has  indeed  attempted  thus  to 
prove  the  divine  character;  and  his  attempt  is  a  specimen  of  very 
respectable  talents,  and  of  the  most  laudable  designs.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  think  it  has  failed.  The  very  words,  necessary  and  ne- 
cessity, which  are  so  important  to  his  scheme,  are  not,  1  appre- 
hend, used  by  him  with  any  clear,  precise  meaning.  Perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  such  meaning,  in 
his  manner  of  using  them.  From  his  illustrations  I  should  be- 
lieve, that  he  means  nothing  more  by  necessary  existence,  than 
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existence  merely..  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  proved 
even  the  Unity  of  God  ;  and  unless  ihis  can  be  evinced,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  prove  the  perfect  character 
of  the  Godhead.  As  his  is  the  only  respectable  elfort  of  this  kind, 
which  1  have  seen,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  any 

other. 

2.  Should  the  character  of  God  be  supposed  completely 
ascertained  from  what  he  has  done,  or  fully  determined  a  priori ; 
still  insurmountable  difficulties  would  attend  every  attempt  to  gain, 
from  this  source,  the  object  aimed  at  by  Philosophy. 

The  only  character  of  God  which  can  be  here  admitted  is  that 

of  Infinite  Perfection.     The  designs  of  a  Being   infinitely  perfect, 

must  be  formed  to  extend  through  eternity  and  immensit}  ;  and 

niust  embrace  all  beings  and  all  events,  together  with   all  iheii 

relations  and  operations.     That  therefore,  which,  by  itself,  would 

be  a  wholly  improper  part  of  Creation,  or  Providence,  might, 

from  its  relation  to  the  whole  great  work,  be  entirel)  proper.     In 

the  sight  of  him,   who  perfectly    knows   all   things,  that  may  be 

beautiful,  excellent,  and  necessary,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  which 

to  every  one,  who  knows  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part  only,  of  the 

whole  number  of  things,  would  appear  deformed  and  useless.    How 

many  measures   in  Government,   how  man)  even  in  the   private 

affairs  of  an  individual,  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and  useful 

when  we  are   thoroughl>    informed  of  their  necessity   and  use 

which,  when  we  are  uninformed,  appear  to  be  unnecessary  an( 

injurious?     How  much  more  must  tl.is  fnt  exist  in  the  system  o 

the  universe?     He,   who  sees  all  things   perfectly,  must  decidi 

concerning  all,  according  to  their  whole  influence  and  tendency 

we,  according  to  their  insulated  chaiacter,  or  their  immediate 

consequences. 

These  observations  are  abundantly  supported  by  the  real  stat 
of  Creation  and  Providence.  The  existence  of  Moral  and  Natu 
ral  evil;  the  death  of  half  mankind  under  the  age  of  five  }ears 
the  use.lessness,  to  the  human  eye.  of  most  animals  and  vegetables 
the  redundance  of  water  on  the  globe;  and  the  frozen,  burnt,  o 
otherwise  barren,  state  of  the  land  ;  are  all  things  wholly  prope 
in  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God,  because  they  exist ;  an- 
bis  Agency  in  their  existence,   in  whatever  degree  exerted,  i 
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wholly  worthy  of  his  character.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  (cw  things  could  be  more  improper  parts  of  a  work,  formed 
by  Infinite  Perfection. 

Thus  in  its  Nature  must  this  Philosophy  be  vain  and  deceit- 
ful. 1  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that,  in  fact,  it  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  of  this  unhappy  character.  This  will  appear 
in  the 

j      I.  Place,  in  the  discordance  and  contradictoriness  of  its  doc- 
I  trines. 

'      According  to  Themistius,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 

sects  of  the  westerii  Philosophers,  differing  greatly,  on  subjects  of 

high  importance.     According  to  Varro,  there  were  two  hundred 

and  eighty-eight  different  opinions,  entertained  by  them,  conceru- 

I  ing  the  summum  bonum,  or  chief  good  ;  and  three  hundred  opin- 

i  ions  concerning  God  ;  or,  as  Varro  himself  declares,  three  hun- 

1  dred  Jnpiters,  or  supreme  deities.     Crstias.  Theodotus,  Diagoras, 

j  the  Pyrrhonists,  New  Academics,  aiid  Epicureans,  were  generally 

j  either  Sceptics,  or  Atheists. 

j      Aristotle  denied  the  Creation  of  the  Universe,  and  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
I      The  Stoics,  and  various  others,  taught,  that  God  was  fire. 
Parmcnides  held,  that  God  was  partly  fire,  and  partly  water. 
Xeiiophanes,  that  Matter,  generall)  considered,  was  God. 
Ottiers  held,  that  God  was  the  Anima  mundi,  the  Soul  of  the 
world. 

Socrates  and  Plato  taug;ht  the  existence  of  one  God,  and  taught, 
and  practised,  the  worship  of  the  numerous  gods  of  their  country. 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  held,  that  there  were  two  supreme  Gods? 
one  good,  the  other  evil. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  how  the  greatest  and 

most  accurate  Piiilosophers  of  Antiquity  thought  concerning  this 

most  important  subject  ;  and  to  prove,  ihat  not  the  least  reliance 

can  be  safely  placed  in  our  religious  concerns,  on  the  conclusions 

of  Philosophy.  ■* 

I       This  variety  and  discordance  of  doctrines,  among  Philosophers 

j  exceedingly  perplexed  and  distressed,  in  many  instances,  the  Phi. 

losophers  themselves  ;  while  it  wholly  destroyed  their  authority, 

ns  instructors,  among  the  people  at  large. 
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Plato,  in  his  Epinomis,  says,  under  a  strong  conviction,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  Philosophy,  "  Let  no 
man  presume  to  teach,  if  God  do  not  lead  the  way." 

Cicero,  de  nat.  deor.  makes  Cotta  find  fault  with  those,  who  la- 
bour to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods,  by  arguments  ;  declar- 
ing, that  they  thus  make  the  doctrine  doubtful  ;  whereas  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  ancestors  had  rendered  it  certain. 

Plutarch  declares,  that  no  argument,  respecting  religious  belief, 
is  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  the  tradition  of  ancestors. 

Plato  declares,  that  there  are,  by  nature,  no  .such  thmgs,  as  just 
things  ;  since  men  always  diflfer  about  them,  and  contrive,  contin- 
ually, new  standards  of  right  and  wrong  5  and  that,  therefore,  there 
Can  be  no  law,  unless  God  should  give  it  to  us. 

Porphyry  confesses  his  conviction,  that  some  universal  method 
of  delivering  men's  souls  was  needed,  which  no  sect  of  Philoso- 
phers had  yet  found  out.  v 

Modern  Philosophers,  notwithstanding  they  have  enjoyed  the! 
light  of  Revelation,  and  have  derived  from  the  Scriptures  all  their] 
defensible  moral  tenets,  are  yet,  when  they  leave  the  doctrines  of! 
Revelation,  very  little  better  united. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  considerable  English,  De-li 
istical  Philosopher,  and  clearly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best,  de-; 
Glares  the  following  things  :  viz. 

That  Christianity  is  the  best  religion  :  ; 

That  his  own  Universal  Religion  of  Nature  agrees  wholly  with 
Christianity,  and  contributes  to  its  e^tablishment : 

That  all  Revealed  Religion  (viz.  Christianity,)  is  absolutely  un- 
certain, and  of  little  or  no  use  : 

That  Men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small  grounds,  to  be  condemn- 
ed, who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution  : 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust,  and  of  anger,  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed,  than  the  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  Dropsy  ;  or  the  sleeps 
ness,  produced  by  the  Lethargy. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  God  by  prayer  and  praise,  by  re 
pentance  and  holiness,  by  reformation  of  heart  and  of  life ;  and] 
that  this  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our  acceptance  with  God 

That  the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  there  will  be  a  future  retribu- 
tion, w^hich  will  be  according  to  the  works,  and  thoughts,  of  man 
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kind  ;  and  that  he,  who  denies  these  truths,  is  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted a  reasonable  creature  : 

That  his  own  Universal  Religion  is,  and  ever  has  been,  clearly 
known  to  all  men  : 

That  to  the  Gentiles  (i.  e.  to  almost  all  men)  it  was  princi- 
pally unknown  : 

And,  notwithstanding  the  declarations,  already  mentioned,  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to  Revelation  of 
folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  rejects  with  contempt  its  capital 
doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares, 
I    That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Voice  of  God  ;  and  yet 
i    That  they  are  of  no  authority,  except  as  enjoined  by  the  Civil 
LMagistrate : 

That  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand 
if  God  ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  madness  : 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  foundation  of  all  obligation ;  and 

ret 

That  they  are  of  no  obligatory  force,  except  as  enjoined  by  the 
pivil  Magistrate  : 

That  a  subject  may  believe  Christ  in  his  heart ;  and  yet 

May  lawfully  detfy  him  before  the  Magistrate  : 

That  God  exists  ;  and  yet 

That  that,  which  is  not  Matter,  is  nothing  : 

That  worship,  prayers,  and  pra^ise,  are  due  to  God  ;  and  yet 

That  all  religion  is  ridiculous  : 

That  the  civil  or  municipal  Law  is  the  only  foundation  of  right 
nd  wrong : 

That,  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every  man's  judgment  is  the 
inly  s,tandard  of  right  and  wrong  : 

That  the  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth,  or  jus- 
ce  ;  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects  : 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
lem,  if  he  can  : 

"That  Man  is  a  mere  machine  :  and 

That  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

VOL.    I.  41 
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Mr.  Blount  declares, 

That  there  is  one  infinite  and  eternal  God  ;  and  yet  insinuates. 

That  there  are  two  eternal,  uidependeiit  Beings  : 

That  the  one  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  ;  and  yet  in- 
sinuates, 

That  the  world  was  not  created,  but  eternal  : 

That  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  with  prayer  and  praise  ;  yet, 

He  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty  : 

That  Christianity  is  safer  than  Deism  ;  and  yet 

That  Revelation  is  not  sufficiently  supported,  because  men  dif- 
fer about  it:  (Of  course,  no  moral  doctrine  is  sufficiently  sup- 
ported ;  for  men  differ  about  every  such  doctrine.) 

That  the  Soul  is  immortal,  and  will  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
according  to  its  works  done  here  ;  and  yet, 

That  the  Soul  is  probably  material,  and  of  course  mortal : 

Still  he  says,  that  we  ought  to  obe)  God  in  the  practice  o£ 
virtue ; 

And  that  we  ought  to  repent,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
for  pardon.  f 

Lord  Shaftesbury  declares,  J 

That  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  noxious  ta 
virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it ; 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments,  makes 
virtue  mercenary  ; 

That  to  be  influenced  by  rewards  is  disingenuous  and  servile; 
and  I 

That  the  hope  of  reward  cannot  consist  wilh  virtue  ;  and  yet) 

That  the  hope  of  rewards  is  not  derogatory  to  virtue,  but  4 
proof,  that  we  love  virtue  ; 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments,  how^ 
ever  mercenary  it  may  be  accounted,  is,  in  many  instances,  a^  greM 
advantage,  security,  and  support,  of  virtue;  and 

That  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advantages 
(i.  e.  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages  (i.  e.  the 
punishments)  of  vice : 

That  those  are  censurable,  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud 
(or  imposition ;) 
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That  he  hopes  the  discourses  of  Doctor  Whichcot  will  recon- 
cile the  enemies  of  Ciiristiaiiity  to  it,  and  make  Christians  prize  it 
more  highly  than  l)ef)ie;  and 

That  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper  of 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  jet 

He  represents  salvation  as  a  ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates, 

That  Christ  was  influenced,  and  directed,  by  deep  designs  of 
ambition,  and  cherished  a  savage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and 

That  the  Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful  invention  to  secure 
a  profitable  monopoly  (i.  e.  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  in- 
ventors :) 

That  Man  is  born  to  religion,  piety,  and  adoration,  as  well  as 
to  honour  and  friendship  ; 

That  virtue  is  not  complete  without  piety  ;  yet 

He  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety  : 

That  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  Religious  symbols 
(i.  e.  the  Institutions  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate : 

That  the  Magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  Religious  Truth,  and 
of  Revelation : 

That  miracles  are  ridiculous  ;  and 

That,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  : 

That  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth  ;  and  }et 

That  Ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Reason  : 

That  the  Christian  Religion  ought  to  be  received  when  esta- 
blished by  the  Magistrate  ;  yet 

He  grossly  ridicules  it,  where  it  was  thus  established  : 

That  Religion  and  Virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly  connected, 
that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  companions ;  and  yet 
I    That  Atheists  often  conduct  so  well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to 
confess  them  virtuous  : 

^    That  he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very 
well-being  of  society  ;  and  yet 

1    That  Atheism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a 
lust  sense  of  right  and  wrong  : 

That  Atheism  is  greatly  deficient  in  promoting  virtue  ;  and 
I    That  the  natural  tendency  of  it  is  to  take  away  a  just  senf?e  of 
right  and  wrong. 
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Mr.  Collins,  though  chiefly  a  mere  objector  to  Revelation,  de- 
clares, 

That  Man  is  a  mere  machine : 

That  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal: 

That  Christ  and  his  Apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of  fortune- 
tellers and  divines ; 

That  the  Prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers  and  discoverers 
of  lost  goods ; 

That  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foundation  ;  yet 

He  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity  ;  and  also  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  as  Atheists. 

Mr.  Woolston,  also  a  mere  objector,  declares. 

That  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Infidelity; 

That  Infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart ; 

That  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  and  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and 

That  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship,  and 
Truth,  of  the  holy  Jesus  ;  "  To  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glory  for 
ever,  amen,"  and  yet 

That  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities,  and 
absurdities ; 

That  they  resemble  Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things, 
which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being ; 

That  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will 
not  abide  the  Test  of  Reason  and  Common  sense  ;  but  must  be 
rejected,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus  along  with  them  ; 

At  the  same  time,  he  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflections  on 
Christ. 

Dr.  Tindal  declares, 

That  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  additions,  which  mistake,  po- 
licy, and  circumstances,  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion  jij 
and  yet, 

That  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,\ 
and  that  the  two  threat  parts  of  them  are  contradictory  : 

That  all  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  themselves 
to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God  ;  and  yet. 

That  the  Precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  undetermined,  in- 
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capable  of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  give  wrong  and 
unworthy  apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  false  and  per- 
nicious : 

That  Natural  Religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  igno- 
rant, men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer ;  even  if  he  were  to 
convey,  miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men  ;  and  yet, 

Ttiat  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of 
God,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  Natural  Religion: 

That  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  so  clear,  that  men 
cannot  possibly  mistake  them  ;  and  yet, 

That  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed 
a  superstition  worse  than  Atheism. 

That  Natural  Religion  is  unalterable  ;  that  nothing  can  be 
either  added,  or  diminished;  and  that  it  is  necessarily  known  to 
all  men  ;  and  yet, 

That  the  goodness,  or  wickedness,  of  all  actions  is  wholly  mea- 
sured by  their  tendency  ;  that  this  tendency  is  wholly  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  every  man,  according  to  his  circumstances ;  and  that 
these  circumstances  are  continually  changing  : 

That  one  ru'e  is  formed  by  God  for  every  man  ;  and  yet^ 

That  every  M  in  must  form  a  rule  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chubb  declares. 

That  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of  God, 
in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other,  future  world  5  and  yet. 

That  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  at  all, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good,  or  evil,  done  by  men   here: 

That  Prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  Institution,  by  intro- 
ducing proper  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  in- 
timates, 

That  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper  : 

That  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  hereafter,  is  one  of 
the  truths,  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men  ;  and  yet, 

That  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  are  wholly 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  that  the  Soul  is  probably  matter: 

That  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct,  and 
will  certainly  be  iudged  and  dealt  with,  according  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet, 
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That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to 
God,  uor  for  their  injustice  and  unkiiidness  to  each  other ;  but 
only  for  volunlar)  injuries  to  the  public  ;  and  that  even  this  is  un- 
necessary and  useless  : 

That  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vi-  | 
tiated  by  error  and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  "j 
precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  )et,  i 

That  such  a  Revelation  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and  | 
useless ; 

That  Christ's  Mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  divine : 
and  yet, 

That  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no  higher  character,  than 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  sect  (i.  e.  another  Sadoc,  Cerinthus, 
or  Herbert :) 

That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  to  acquaint  mankind  with, 
the  Revelation  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  }'t't, 

That  his  birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous,  and  incre- 
dible;  and  that  his  institutions  and  precepts  were  less  excellent, 
than  those  of  other  teachers  and  lawgivers: 

That  the  New  Testament.  Particularly  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our  right 
conduct;  and 

That  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer  light  than  any 
other  traditionary  Revelation  ;  and  yet. 

That  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  disho- 
nourary  to  God,  and  injurious  to  men  ;  and 

That  the  Apostles  were  impostors ;  and  that  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish  fables,  and  Popish  legends, 
rather  than  accounts  of  facts : 

That,  as,  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not  on  this  account  (i.  e.  admit- 
ting this  to  be  true)  any  disagreeable  apprehensions  on  account  of 
what  he  has  written  ;  and  yet. 

He  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  postpones  his 
instructions  to  those  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  and  Lawgivers, 
asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourary  to  God  and  injurious  to 
mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  he  sinless  :  but  merely  notasrop= 
sinner. 
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He  further  declares, 

That  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not  the  immor- 
tahty  of  the  Soul : 

That  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  of  no  advantage  to  society  : 

That  all  Religions  are  alike  : 

That  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  Religion  a  man  embraces : 

And  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  Provi- 
dence, trust  in  him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of  duty, 
or  religion, 

Mr.  Hume  declares, 

That  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and 
effect ; 

That  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom ; 

That  experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection  ; 

That  we  cannot  with  any  reason  conclude,  that,  because  an  ef- 
liect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place  again  ; 

That  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  infer  an  intelligent  Cause  ; 

That  we  cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things  ; 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Universe  proceed- 
ed from  a  Cause  ; 

That  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
God; 

That  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  matters 
of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  ; 
and 

That  there  is  no  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  yet, 

That  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  matters  of  fact  and  the 
existence  of  objects ; 

That  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause ; 

That  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other  ef- 
fect could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  its  cause  ; 

That  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propa- 
gation of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct; 
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That  voluntary  actions  are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fix- 
ed connection  between  cause  and  efiect ; 

That  motives  are  causes,  operating  necessarily  on  the  will ; 

That  man  is  a  mere  machine  (i.  e.  an  object  operated  on  neces- 
sarily by  external  causes ;) 

That  there  is  no  contingency  (i.  e.  nothing  happening  without 
a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe  ;  and 

That  Matter  and  Motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
thought  (i.  e.  The  Soul  is  a  Material  Cause,  and  thought  it? 
effect :) 

That  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character,  and 
that  it  would  be  flattery,  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
perfection,  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works-  (and  of 
coul-se,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  j 
perfection  to  God :) 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and  good  ; 

That  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a  de- 
fect;  (i.e.  Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Mercy,  and 
Truth,  may  be  defects  in  God  ;)  of  consequence,  Injustice, 
Folly,  Malice,  and  Falsehood,  may  be  excellences  in  his  char- 
acter ; 

That  no  reward,  or  punishment,  can  be  rationally  expected, 
beyond  what  is  already  known  by  experience  and  observation  : 

That  self-denial,  self-mortification,  and  humility,  are  not  vir- 
tues, but  are  useless  and  mischievous  ;  that  they  stupify  the  under- 
standing, sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the  heart  (and  of  course  are 
gross  crimes :) 

That  pride  and  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quickness 
of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste,  strength  of 
body,  health,  cleanhness,  taper  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  are 
virtues : 

That  Suicide,  or  self-murder,  is  lawful  and  commendable  (and 
of  course  virtuous :) 

That  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  life : 

That  Female  Infidelity  (or  Adultery)  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing  ;  when  unknown,  nothing  :  and 
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That  Scepticism  is  the  true  and  only  wisdom  of  man.* 

*  The  following  summary  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines,  published  some  years  before 
his  death,  Bishop  Home  says,  was  never,  so  far  as  he  could  find,  questioned,  as  to 
its  fidelity  or  accuracy,  either  by  Mr.  Hume,  or  his  triends. 

A  Summary  of  Mr.  Hume's  Doctrines,  Metaphysical  and  Moral. 

Of  the  Sotd. 

That  the  soul  of  man  is  not  the  same  this  moment,  that  it  was  the  last :  that  we 
know  not  what  it  is ;  that  it  is  not  one,  but  many  things,  and  that  it  is  nothing 
at  all. 

That  in.this  soul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  causes  that  operate  throughout  the 
sensible  creation ;  and  yet  that  in  this  soul  there  is  neither  power  nor  agency,  nor 
any  idea  of  either. 

That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tliought. 

Of  the  Universe. 

That  the  external  world  does  not  exist,  or  at  least,  that  its  existence  may  reason* 
I  ably  be  doubted. 

i     That  the  universe  exists  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  docs  not  exist, 
'     That  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions,  without  a  substance. 

That  though  a  man  could  bring  himself  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  proceeds  from  some  cause ;  yet  it 
iwould  be  unreasonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  the  universe  itself  proceeds  from 


Of  Human  Knotvledge. 

That  the  perfection  of  human  knowledge  is  to  doubt. 

That  we  ought  to  donbt  of  every  thing,  yea,  of  our  doubts  themselves,  and  there- 
fore, the  utmost  that  Philosophy  can  do,  is  to  give  us  a  doubtful  solution  of  doubt- 
iful  doubts. 

That  the  human  understanding,  acting  alone,  does  entirely  subvert  itself,  and 
prove  by  argument  that  by  argument,  nothing  can  be  proved. 

That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions  and  volitions,  is  a  mere  passive  ma- 
chine, and  has  no  separate  existence  of  his  own,  being  entirely  made  up  of  other 
things,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  and  yet,  that  the  na- 
ture of  all  things  depends  so  much  upon  man,  that  two  and  two  could  not  be  equal 
to  four,  nor  fire  produce  heat,  nor  the  sun  hght,  without  an  act  of  the  human 
understanding. 

0/  God. 
That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  while 

there  is  any  evil  or  disorder  in  the  universe. 
That  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  the  universe  proceeds  from  a  cause. 
That  as  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  questionable,  ive  are  at  a  loss  to 

i     VOL.    I.  4*2 

I 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  declares, 

That  Power  and  Wisdom  are  the  only  attributes  of  God,  which 
can  be  discovered  by  mankind  ;  and  yet, 

That  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  Justice, as  the  Power,  of  God  5 
that  his  Goodness  is  manifest :  at  the  same  time,  he  ascribes  every 
other  Perfection  to  God,  as  well  as  Wisdom  and  Power,  and  says, 
this  is  rational ;  ~ 

That  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and  in  no 
sense  moral ;  and  yet. 

That  the  Wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing  what  is  fittest  to 
be  done  ;  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute  ;  involving  perfect 
moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge  ;) 

That  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; 

That  whatever  God  has  done  isjust  and  good  ; 

That  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God,  as  Christians  s^scribe  to 
him ;  yet 

He  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God: 

That  we  learn  from  our  own  Power  and  Wisdom,  the  Powei 
and  Wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet, 

find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  tlie  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  anj 
of  his  attributes. 

That  when  we  speak  of  Power,  as  an  attribute  of  any  being,  God  himself  nol 
excepted,  we  use  words  without  meaning. 

That  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  bemg  endued  with  power,  muclt 
less  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power ;  and  that  we  can  never  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  object  or  quality  of  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an 
idea. 

Of  the  Moraliiy  of  Human  Actions. 

That  every  human  action  is  necessary,  and  could  not  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is. 

That  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind— 
In  other  words,  that  to  want  honesty,  and  to  want  understanding,  and  to  wantr 
leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral  disapprobation. 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life 
that,  if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous;  and,  that,  i 
practised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crim( 
at  all. 

Lastly,  as  the  soul  of  man,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  becomes  every  jnoment  j 
different  being,  the  consequence  *must  be,  that  the  crimes  committed  by  him  a 
one  time  ca-nnot  be  imputable  to  him  at  anotlier. 
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That  it  is  profane,  to  ascribe  the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to 
God,  although  without  limit  or  imperfection  : 

He  aiidertakes  to  defend  the  Righteousness  of  God  against  di- 
vines ;  and  yet  ast^erts, 

That  Holiness  and  Righteousness  in  God  are  like  nothing  in 
me«  ;  that  thev  canjiot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  argued  about 
with  any  certainty  ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating,  God  m  his  moral 
attributes  is  blasphemy  : 

That  God  made  ail  things ;  and  yet, 

That  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  :  (of 
course,  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man ;  all  men 
being  particular  men.) 

That  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  Particu- 
lar Providences  ;  and  yet, 

That  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  provi- 
dences ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert,  or  believe, 
them  : 

That  God  is  just ;  and  that  justice  requires,  that  rewards  and 
punishments,  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit,  or  demerits  of  every 
individual ;  and  yet, 

That  God  doth  not  so  measure  out  rewards,  or  punishments  ;  and 
that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  atfairs  ;  that  he  concerns 
not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he 
regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals  ;  that  he 
punishes  none  except  through  the  Magistrate  ;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  state  of  future  rewards,  or  punishments  : 

That  divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying,  that  God 
made  Man  to  be  happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts, 

That  God  made  Man  to  be  happy  here  ;  and  that  the  end  of  the 
human  state  is  happiness  : 

That  the  Religion  of  Nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet, 

That  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  : 

That  we  know  Material  substance,  and  are  assured  of  it ;  and 
^et, 

That  we  know  nothing  of  either  Matter,  or  Spirit : 
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That  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our  constitution,  beyond 
the  known  properties  of  matter;  and  yet, 

That  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal  ;  and  that  to  say,  the 
Soul  is  immaterial  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  two  and  two 
are  five : 

That  Self-love  is  the  great  Law  of  ournature  ;  and  yet, 

That  Universal  Benevolence  is  the  great  Law  of  our  nature : 

That  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 

and  a  benevolent  system  ;  that  its  morals  are  pure  ;  and  that  he 

is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity  with  the  simplicity 

of  spirit,  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and 

yet, 

A  great  part  of  his  Works,  particularly  of  his  Philosophical 
Works,  was  written  for  no  other  end,  but  to  destroy  Christianity. 

He  also  declares, 

That  there  is  no  conscience  in  Man  ;  except  artificiailly : 

That  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  Gods  than  to  believe 
One: 

He  teaches,  that  Ambition,  the  Lust  of  Power,  Avarice,  and 
Sensuality,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely 
gratified  : 

That  the  sole  foundation  of  Modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show 
ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  Man  lives  only  in  the  present  world  ; 

That  Man  is  only  a  superior  animal : 

That  Man's  chief  End  is  to  gratify  the  appetites  and  inclinations 
of  the  flesh:  j 

That  Modesty  is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice  : 

That  Polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  Law,  or  Religion,  of  Nature. 
He  intimates  also, 

That  Adultery  is  no  violation  of  the  Law,  or  Religion  o: 
Nature  : 

That  there  is  no  wrong  in  Lewdness,  except  in  the  highest  * 
Incest : 

That  the  Law  or  Religion  of  Nature  forbids  no  Incest,  except 
between  the  nearest  Relations :  and  plainly  supposes. 

That  all  Men  and  Women  are  unchaste,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  as  Conjugal  Fidelity :  i 
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'  These  doctrines  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Philosophy, 
whi("h  att'ially  exists.  Volumes  would  be  necessary  for  even  a 
summary  account  of  all  its  diveisities.  I  need  only  observe  fur- 
ther, that,  w'lh  ri'spect  <o  (he  Existence,  Character,  and  Provi- 
dence, of  God,  Philosophers  differ  wholly.  Most  of  the  Infidels, 
of  the  present  age,  entirely  deny  his  existence,  and  treat  the  belief 
of  it  as  a  contemptible  absurdity.  Voltaire,  at  first,  believed  in  a 
finite  God  ;  but,  in  his  old  age,  doubted  of  the  existence  of  any 
God.  Toland  believed  the  world  to  be  God.  Many  of  them 
suppose  him  to  resemble  the  gods  of  Epicureans,  to  be  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  pleasure  and  quietude,  and  to  be  utterly  unconcerned 
with  the  creatures,  which,  nevertheless,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
make.  Amid  such  a  diversity,  and  discordance,  whom  are  you 
to  follow;  and  what  are  you  to  believe? 

2dly.   In  the  gross  and  monstrous  Nature  of  its  Doctrines. 

Of  this  character  were  very  many  doctrines  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers. 

I  Zeno  taught,  that  all  crimes  were  equal ;  that  we  ought  never 
to  forgive  injuries ;  and  that  the  most  abominable  lewdness  is 
lawful. 

Both  Zeno  and  Gleanthes  taught,  that  Children  may  as  lawfully 
roast  and  eat  their  parents,  as  any  other  food. 

Diogenes,  and  the  Cynics  generally,  taught,  that  Parents  may 
lawfully  sacrifice  and  eat  their  Children  ;  and  that  there  is  nei- 
ther sin,  nor  shame,  in  the  grossest  and  most  pubhc  acts  of 
lewdness. 

Plalo  taught,  that  lewdness  is  justifiable  ;  and 

Cicero,  that  it  is  a  crime  of  small  magnitude. 

Lycurgus  encouraged  stealing  by  an  express  Law. 

Aristippus  taught,  that  both  theft  and  adultery  are  lawful. 

Cicero,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  war,  for  the  sake  of  fame,  pro- 
vided it  be  conducted  without  unnecessary  cruelty. 

Cicero  also  taught,  that  Virtue  consists  in  the  desire  of  fame. 
Of  course  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  the  twelfth 
of  Sweden,  and  Nadir  Kouli  Khan,  were  among  the  most  virtuous 
of  mankind.* 

*  For  several  of  these  doctrines  see  Deism  Revealed. 
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The  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  swell  the  number  of  these 
specimens  of  the  ancient  Philosophy.  I  proceed  therefore  to 
observe,  that  the  modems  have  uttered  numerous  doctrines, 
of  a  similar  character.  Such  is  the  Atheism,  which  the)  now  con- 
sider as  the  ouly  rational  and  enlightened  Philosophy.  Such  is 
the  Scepticism  of  Hume;  the  mortality  and  matenaiity  of  the 
Soul ;  the  doctrine,  thai  Man  is  a  mere  animal  ;  that  animal  gratifi- 
cation is  the  chief  end  of  our  being;  that  right  and  wrong  depend 
solely  on  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate ;  that  ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth  ;  that  we  may  lawfully  get  all  things,  if  we  can  get  (hem 
safely  ;  that  modesty  is  inspired  only  by  prejudice,  ai.d  has  its 
foundation  in  the  mere  desire  of  appearing  to  be  superior  to  ani- 
mals ;  that  Adultery  is  lawful  according  to  the  Religion  of  ISature  ; 
that  there  is  no  wrong  in  lewdness,  except  in  the  highest  Incest ; 
that  God  exercises  no  Providence  over  mankind  ;  and  that  holi- 
ness, justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  may  be  defects  in  the  Divine 
character.  All  these,  and  many  others  already  recited,  are  doc- 
trines as  repugnant  to  Common  sense,  and  Common  good, 
and  fraught  with  as  much  impiety  and  irreverence  to  God, 
and  as  much  evil  to  mankind,  as  any  doctrines,  which  can  be 
proposed.  When  we  view  the  pernicious  tendency  of  these 
Doctrines  (and  these  are  the  substance  of  the  modern  Philoso-' 
phy)  we  may  safely  say,  that,  thoroughly  practised,  they  would 
overwhelm  this  world  with  that  misery,  which  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibit as  experienced  only  in  hell.  When  we  contemplate  the 
folly  of  these  doctrines,  we  may  with  the  utmost  propriety  apply  to 
the  modern  Philosophers  what  Cicero  says  of  their  predecessors  ; . 
viz,  that  he  knows  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  when  any 
man  utters  an  absurdity  ever  so  gross,  he  presently  finds  the  \ 
same  absurdity  to  have  been  delivered  by  some  one  of  the  Philoso- 
phers. 

3.  In  its  total  inefficacy  to  reform  either  themselves,  or  their 
Disciples. 

Cicero  declares,  that  the  ancient  Philosophers   never  reformed 
either  themselves  or  their  disciples  ;  and  that  he  knew  not  a  sin- 
gle instance,  in  which  either  the  teacher,   or  the  Disciple,  was 
made  virtuous  by  their  principles.*     Lucian  declares  them,  as  a 
■   See  Deism  Revealed. 
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body,  to  have  been  tyrants,  adulterers,  and  corrupters  of  youth. 
Plutarch  declares  Socrates  and  Plato  to  have  been  as  incontinent, 
and  intemperate,  as  any  slave ;  and  Aristotle  to  have  been  a  fop, 
a  debaucher,  and  a  traitor.  Dion  Cassius  gives  no  better  charac- 
ter of  Seneca.  Diogenes  and  Crates  committed  lewdness,  with- 
out a  blush,  in  the  streets  ;  doubtless  believing,  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  that  modesty  was  inspired  by  mere  prejudice.  Speusip- 
pus,  who  appears  to  have  believed,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  adultery 
must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life, 
was  caught,  and  slain,  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Aristippus  kept  a 
seraglio  of  strumpets  and  catamites,  and  perjured  himself,  to  cheat 
a  friend  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  that  friend  had  left  in  his  hands  5 
and  refused  also  to  educate  his  own  children;  styling  them  mere 
vermin.  Menippus,  because  he  had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  murder- 
ed himself;  as  did  also  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Cleombro- 
tus,  Cato  the  younger,  and  Brutus.  Cato  the  elder  parted  witli 
his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  was  accustd  of  drunkenness.  Xeno- 
phon  was  a  notorious  sodomite,  and  said  in  the  absence  of  a  boy, 
whom  he  kept,  "  I  would  be  blind  to  all  things  else,  so  that  I 
might  see  Clinias :"  and  again,  "thanks  to  the  sun,  which  dis- 
closes to  me  the  face  of  Clinias."  The  ancient  Philosophers,  in- 
deed, were  generally  noted  for  sodomy.  Plutarch,  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact,  makes  for  them  this  apology,  that,  though  they  cor- 
irupted  their  bodies,  they  made  amends  for  it  by  improving  their 
souls.  In  truth,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
than  what  is  here  recounted  ;  for  their  doctrines  warranted  these, 
land  most  other  crimes. 

These  are  among  the  most  respectable  of  those  men,  whose 
theological  and  moral  systems  modern  Philosophers  prefer  to  that 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  morals  of  the  Moderns  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  more  decent ;  in  others,  very  little  diflerent. 

The  true  character  of  all  menTnay  be  certainly  known  by  their 
opinions.  No  man  is  better  than  the  moral  opinions,  which  he 
holds,  will  make  him,  if  drawn  out  into  life  and  practice.  Few 
jare  in  any  measure  so  good.  I  do  not  deny,  that  men  may  b^ 
Imore  decent,  before  their  fellow-men,  than  the  tendency  of  their 
idoctrines  would  lead  us  to  believe ;  but  in  this  there  is  no  prin- 
jCiplo,  no  virtue,     All  is  the  result  of  wishing  to  live  agreeably, 
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and  to  possess  reputation.  The  worst  of  all  men  have  this  desire 
as  really,  and  often  as  strongly,  as  any  others,  even  the  most  vir- 
tuous. 

The  doctrines  of  these  Philosophers,  it  will  easily  be  seen,  by 
even  a  slight  recourse  to  the  account  already  given  of  them,  for- 
bids the  belief,  and  the  existence,  of  virtue  in  those  who  embrace 
them. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is 
no  more  to  be  blamed,  than  the  thirst  of  a  fever,  or  the  drowsi- 
ness of  the  Lethargy.     In    this  single   sentence,    by   a  sweeping; 
stroke,  the  guilt  of  gluttony,  sloth,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  wrath, 
contention,  and  revenge,  is  entirely  blotted  out. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things, 
and  may  lawfully  get  them,  if  he  can  ; 

Again,  "  A  subject  may  lawfully  deny  Christ  before  the  Magis- 
trate, although  he  believes  Christ  in  his  heart ;" 

Again,  "  A  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth,  or 
justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;"  and 

Again,  the  Civil  Law  is  the  sole  foundation  of  good  and  evil,  of  I 
right  and  wrong. 

In  the  first  of  these  declarations,  mankind  are  let  loose  uponi 
each  other,  in  all  the  hideous  ways  of  fraud,  theft,  plunder,  rob- 
bery, peculation,  oppressive  taxation,  and  piracy  ;  in  the  second, 
lying  and  perjury  are  completely  authorized,  as  all  such  denials 
were  customarily  made  under  oath;  the  third  is  an  universal h 
sanction  of  all  the  horrid  evils  of  despotism  ;  and  the  fourth  am 
entire  annihilation  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  course  of  all  mo- 
rality. 

Tindal  has,  also,  set  morality  wholly  afloat,  in  declaring,  that 
every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself,  a   rule  to  be  changed  as 
circumstances,  always  varying,   shall  change.      Nor  has  Chubb  i  a 
left  the  subject  at  all  more  settled,  or  safe.     He  declares,  that  all 
religions  are  alike  ;  that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  what  religion  al  ] 
man  embraces  ;  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  of  no  use  to  so 
ciety  ;  and  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  ^ 
at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good,  or  evil,  done  by  men,  < 
here.     The  well-being  of  society  cannot  be  overthrown,  nor  mo- 
rality destroyed,  more  effectually,  than  by  these  opinions,  should 
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they  be  made  rules  of  human  conduct.  If  all  Religions,  i.  e6 
all  systems  of  Moral  and  Theological  doctrines,  are  alike,  it  is 
clearly  either  because  all  are  wholly  true  or  wholly  false,  or 
because  all  are  proportionably  true  and  false,  or  because  mo- 
ral and  theological  truth  is  of  no  importance.  The  two  first 
are  plainly  false  suppositions,  Mr.  Chubb  being  the  judge;  for  he 
has  declared  one  system  to  be  true,  viz.  his  own  ;  and  another  to 
be  false,  viz.  that  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course,  the  last  is  the  true 
supposition  as  it  stood  in  his  mind.  Of  consequence  no  doctrines 
are  of  any  importance  :  in  other  words,  Truth  is  of  no  use  to  man. 
VIoral  and  theological  truth  is  plainly  more  important  to  man, 
than  any  other ;  if  this  be  of  no  significance,  none  else  can  be  '- 
an  opinion  fitter  for  the  mouth  of  a  fiend,  than  for  that  of  a  man. 

Nor  are  the  two  last  declarations  of  his  less  fatal.  No  bond 
has  ever  holden  mankind,  none  ever  will  hold  them,  together,  be- 
side the  belief  of  the  presence,  and  providence  of  God,  and  of  an 
approaching  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.  have  laboured,  at  least 
equally,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  these  doctrines,  and  have  thus 
iimed  the  axe  at  the  root  of  human  happiness. 

Shaftesbury,  also,  when  he  asserts  salvation  to  be  ridiculous, 
ihe  magistrate  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  Atheism  not 
tO  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  be  no  way 
ieficient  in  promoting  virtue,  unhinges  all  serious  thinking,  and 
ill  moral  impressions,  silences  rational  inquiry,  and  obliterates 
very  distinction,  which  can  usefully  regulate  the  conduct  of  in- 
:elligent  beings. 

The  same  confusion  is  introduced  by  Hume,  when  he  ranks  bo- 
iily  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  casual  attainments,  with 
virtues,  denies  the  virtuous  nature  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and 
isserts  that  of  pride,  self-valuation,  and  suicide. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  this  celebrated  writer,  when  hegrave- 
y  informs  us,  that  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain 
ill  the  advantages  of  life  ?  Must  not  plunder,  falsehood,  assassi- 
iiation,  piracy,  war,  and  tyranny,  be  also  practised  on  the  same 
principle  ?  Were  these  or  any  other  crimes  ever  practised,  but 
for  the  sake  of  advantages  either  obtained,  or  expected  ?     What 
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shall  we  say  of  him,  when,  from  Rochefoucault,  he  repeats,  and 
to  show  his  fondness  for  it,  often,  the  maxim,  that  Female  Infideli- 
ty, when  known,  is  a  small  thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

Bolingbroke  has  more  openly  and  violently  attacked  every  im- 
portant truth  and  serious  duty.  Particularly  he  has  licensed 
lewdness,  and  cut  up  chastity  and  decency  by  the  roots. 

What  idea  mubt  be  entertained  of  the  morals  of  men,  who  as- 
sert these  things,  not  in  careless  conversation,  not  in  grave  con- 
versation, not  in  sportive  writings ;  but  in  solemn,  didactic,  Phi- 
losophical treatises,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, speaking  to  a  world,  uttering  oracular  opinions,  decid- 
ing the  duty  and  happiness  both  temporal  and  eternal  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  unfolding  professedly  the  will  of  the  infinite 
God  ?  They  either  believed,  or  disbelieved,  these  doctrines.  If 
they  disbelieved  them,  what  apology  can  be  made  for  so  gross  and 
so  mischievous  falsehood  ?  If  they  believed  them,  the  conclu-, 
sion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  they  practised  as  they  be- 
lieved. They  have  also  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  mann 
kind  both  to  believe  and  practise  them.  If  their  labours  provet 
successful,  if  their  wishes  should  be  accomplished,  the  world  wiH 
be  converted  into  one  theatre  of  falsehood,  perjury,  fraud,  thefti 
piracy,  robbery,  oppression,  revenge,  fornication,  and  adultery; 
What  else  is  the  hell  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Lewdness  alone,  extend-j 
ed  as  their  doctrines  extend  it,  would  exterminate  every  morali 
feeling  from  the  human  breast,  and  every  moral  and  virtuous  ac- 
tion from  the  human  conduct ;  Sodom  would  cease  to  be  a  prover- 
bial name  ;  and  Gommorrha  would  be  remembered,  only  to  wont 
derather  unhappy  lot,  and  to  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy  upon 
her  ashes. 

I  know  it  is  often  said ;  it  will  probably  be  said  in  the  present 
case  ;  and  perhaps  by  no  small  number  of  persons ;  that,  provideq 
a  man  is  honest  in  his  belief,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  virtuous 
man,  unless  his  life  disprove  the  opinion  of  his  virtue.  If  by  thu\ 
r^eclaration  it  be  intended,  that  the  man  in  question  has  faithfullji 
sought  for  truth,  and  as  faithfully  collected,  duly  weighed,  and 
candidly  admitted,  all  the  evidence  within  his  reach,  1  readily  aci 
knowledge,  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  is  therefore  in  this  in 
stance  undoubtedly  virtuous.     But  that  men  who  believe  falsei 
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liood,  and   such  gross  and  palpable  falsehood,  have  really  thusj 
3one,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

If  it  be  intended,  that,  when  a  man  really  believes  error,  he  is, 
3y  the  reality  of  his  belief,  constituted  virtuous,  I  deny  the  doc- 
trine wholly;  and  all  those,  who  assert  it,  deny  it  also.  The 
Arabians,  who,  under  the  standard  of  Mohammed,  butchered  half 
nankind,  believed  that  they  were  doing  what  was  right.  Multi- 
:udes  of  Catholics,  in  the  last  century,  unquestionably  believed  it 
,0  be  the  will  of  God,  that  they  should  perjure  themselves,  in  their 
:orrespondence  with  Huguenots ;  and  that  they  should  roast,  dis- 
ocate,  and  assassinate,  that  unhappy  class  of  men  by  thousands. 
I^hristians  have,  beyond  controversy,  really  believed,  in  many  in- 
itances,  that  the  persecution  of  Infidels  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
jf  God.  Cicero  believed  it  to  be  right  to  have  a  civil  war  kindled 
n  Rome,  that  he  might  return  from  exile.  Numbers  of  people 
n  Copenhagen,  at  a  certain  time,  believed  it  to  be  right  to  mur- 
ier  their  neighbours,  that,  under  the  horror  of  an  approaching 
Jeath,  themselves  might  be  induced  certainly  to  repent  of  sin,  and 
:o  gain  eternal  life.  Alexander,  with  full  conviction  of  the  rec- 
itude  of  his  designs,  wasted  the  Persian  empire,  and  demanded  di- 
ine  homage  to  himself. 

None  of  those  with  whom  I  am  disputing,  will  pretend,  that  all 
hese  persons  were  justified  in  their  designs  and  conduct  by  the 
eality  of  their  belief  of  its  rectitude. 

It  will  be  further  said,  as  it  often  has  been  by  others  beside  Mr. 
Ohubb,  that  what  a  man  believes  is  of  no  importance.  Infi- 
lel  writers  ought  never  to  advance  this  doctrine :  for  their 
onduct  in  labouring  so  earnestly  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Chris- 
ians,  and  to  establish  that  of  Infidels,  gives  the  lie  to  the 
eclaration.  If  the  assertion  be  true,  a  man  may,  according  to  the 
pinion  of  the  assertors  themselves,  as  well  be  a  Christian  in  his 
iehef,  as  an  Infidel.  But  the  assertion  is  not  true;  and  they 
trove,  by  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  by  every  sentence  of 
heir  conversation,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  false  ;  for  they  labour 
(fith  the  greatest  industry,  and  ardour,  to  change  the  tenets  of  their 
llow-men. 

All  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  of  course  accordant  with  the 
•revailing  dictates  of  the  understanding ;  and  all  the  actions  of 
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men  spring  from  their  volitions.  Such,  then,  as  is  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  opinions  of  a  man,  will  be  the  nature  of  his  moral  con- 
duct. Obedience  to  error  is  vice ;  obedience  to  truth  is  virtue. 
All  men  hold  errors  ;  and  all  men  hold  probably  some  moral  truths. 
Good  men  obey,  mainly,  the  truths  which  they  receive,  and  not 
the  errors.  Wicked  men  wholly  obey,  in  tht  .r  moral  conduct, 
the  errors  which  they  adopt,  and  reject  truth  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

Complete  virtue  is  formed  by  the  reception  and  obedience  of 
truth  only.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  In 
the  present  world  such  virtue  does  not  exist ;  for  truth  is  not  re- 
ceived by  any  man  unmixed  with  error ;  nor  is  the  truth,  whic^ 
is  received,  alone  and  perfectly  obeyed.  The  most  perfect  earthly 
orthodoxy  is,  therefore,  mingled  with  error,  and  the  most  perfect 
earthly  virtue  with  vice.  Hence  extensive  room  is  furnished  forj 
the  exercise  of  charitable  regards  to  such,  as  differ  from  us  in  many 
moral  doctrines . 

But  this  charity  has  its  limits.  The  truths  holden  must,  in  this 
case,  be  fundamental  truths;  or  those  on  which  virtue  can  rest; 
and  the  errors  must  not  be  fundamental  errors  ;  or  opinions  sub-l 
versive  of  all  virtue.  The  man,  who  seriously  believes  in  the  recti-j 
tude  of  lying,  cruelty,  fraud,  lewdness,  and  impiety,  cannot  be 
virtuous. 

The  man,  who  is  pleased  with  error,  is,  in  the  exercise  of  thafcl 
emotion,  guilty.     To  love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  the   same 
thing  in  a  moral  view  as  to  love  sin.     Error  is  the  certain  means; 
of  sin  in  every  sense.     As  a  rule  of  conduct,  it  leads  to  nothing  but 
sin  ;  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  it  is  of  incalculable  power  ;  as  ajusti 
fication  of  sin,  it  is  of  all  opiates  to  the  conscience,  and  of  all  sup 
ports  to  the  heart,  beyond  measure  the  greatest.     The  man,  whoj 
loves  it,  is  therefore  a  guilty  enemy  to  himself,  a  dishonour  of  the  i 
God  of  truth,  and  a  destroyer  of  his  own  well-being.     The  maui 
who  devises,  publishes,  and  with  ingenuity  defends  it,  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  God  and  mankind.     To  the  evil,  which  he  does  toi 
the  universe,  no  bounds  can  be  fixed  ;  and  with  all  this  evil  he  is 
chargeable.  The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  probably  less  injurious 
to  the  human  race,  and  less  guilty  before  God,  than  the  ravages  of 
the  moral  world  by  Hume,  or  Voltaire. 

Herbertj  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Chubb,  and 
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Bolingbroke,  are  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  to 
love  and  reverence  Christianity,  while  they  are  employed  in  no 
other  design  than  to  destroy  it.  Such  faithless  professions,  such 
gross  violations  of  ti;ith,  \t\  Christians,  would  have  been  proclaimed 
to  the  universe  b\  these  very  writers  as  infamous  desertions  of 
principle  and  (ieceiicy.  Is  it  !e-s  infamous  in  themselves  ?  All 
hypocrisy  is  detestable  ;  but  I  know  of  none  so  detestable  as  that, 
which  is  coolly  written,  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of 
talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor, 
a  minister,  a  prophet,  of  tiie  truth  of  the  Intiniie  God.  Truth  is 
a  virtue  perfectly  detined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely 
understood  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  bait- 
ings between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes  ; 
as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  gene- 
rosity and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a 
known,  definite,  deliberate  villainy.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter 
and  trepidation  of  unexpe*  ted  alarm,  the  best  man  may.  perhaps, 
be  surprised  into  any  sin;  but  he,  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  de- 
sign, and  with  no  unusual  im|)ulse,  utter  falsehood,  and  vend  hy- 
pocrisy, is  not  far  from  finished  depravity. 

The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister  in 
law  to  marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestant  again, 
merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  infamous  for 
vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  with  this  prayer  in  his  mouth.  '^  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire 
that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me."  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  ;  but.  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he 
turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
fact  to  the  Usurper:  as  Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared  to 
Lord  Clarendon.*  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth  ;  as  is  evident 
from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile 
hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writings, 
in  which  belabours  to  destroy  Christianity.     Voltaire,  in  a  letter 

*  See  Deism  Revealed. 
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now  remaining,  requested  his  friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a 
direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alembert  in  his  answer  informed 
him,  that  he  had  told  the  lie.*  Voltaire  has,  indeed,  expressed  his 
own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words,  "  Monsieur 
Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed,  or  not." 
He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  Catholic  Religion,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  he  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God. 
Hume  died,  as  a  fool  dieth.  The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  in 
a  pitiful  and  atfected  unconcern  about  this  tremendous  subject, 
playing  at  whist,  reading  Lucian's  dialogues,  and  making  silly  at- 
tempts at  wit,  concerning  his  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen 
ferry-man  of  Hades. t 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  my  information  concerning  the 
private  lives  of  these  men  must  be  distant  and  imperfect:  What 
has  been  said  will,  however,  furnish  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  human  character,  with  just  ideas  of  their  morality.  I  shall 
only  add  that  Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  is  asserted  to  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  theft,  perjury,  fornication,  and  adultery,  and  of 
abjuring  and  assuming,  alternately,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Protest- 
ant, religion  ;  neither  of  which  he  believed. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  exhibited  to  you  the  nature,  and  the 
actual  state,  of  this  Philosophy.  From  this  view  of  it,  I  think  you 
will  unite  with  me  in  a  full  conviction,  that,  if  the  Gospel  had  been 
liable  to  so  many  and  so  serious  objections,  it  would,  instead  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  a  controversy  through  eighteen  centuries, 
have  solicited  the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind  in  vain,  would 
have  been  smothered  in  its  birth,  and  only  added  one  to  the 
numerous  moral  systems,  which  have,  for  ages,  slept  the  sleep  of 
death  in  the  regions  of  oblivion. 

*  See  Priestly  On  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Infidelity. 
t  Smith's  life  of  Hume. 
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Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  meUy  after  the  rudiments  of  the  zoorld,  and 
not  after  Christ. 

Secondly.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  you,  that,  vain  and 
deceitful  as  this  Philosophy  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  fact,  you 
are  still  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  it. 

This  danger  will  arise  from  several  sources.  I  shall  specify  those 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  chief  iruportance. 

L  You  will  be  exposed  to  this  danger  from  the  arguments, 
brought  by  Philosophers  against  the  Scriptures. 

Infidels  will  probably  triumpb,  and  you  may  be  surprised,  to 
find  Arguments  mentioned  as  a  source  of  danger.  But  your  sur- 
prise and  their  triumph  are  both  without  foundation. 

Wherever  arguments  are  fairly  adduced,  and  questions  thor- 
oughly explored  by  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  danger  to  truth,  or 
to  the  friends  of  truth  ;  for  in  every  such  investigation,  truth  must 
have  decisive  advantages  over  falsehood.  But  questions  are  not 
always  so  explored,  nor  arguments  always  so  adduced.  Ingenious 
and  able  men  are  not  always  candid  men,  nor  always  desirous  of 
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investigating  or  establishing  truth.  Their  ingenuity  is  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  in  obscuring,  where  it  should  illumine,  and  in 
perplexing,  where  it  should  clear.  Ignorant  persons  may  always 
be  embarrassed  b)  the  reasonings  of  the  learned  and  skilful,  and 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  any  subject  of  controversy,  by  studi- 
ed champions. 

Many  readers  of  this  Philosophy  are  ignorant ;  many  impatient 
of  thorough  investigation,  and  accustomed  to  depend  for  their 
opinions  on  others  ;  to  be  swayed  by  great  and  celebrated  names, 
and  implicitly  to  yield  to  high  authority;  and  all  are  by  nature 
inclined  to  their  side  of  the  question.  Christianity  is  a  system  of 
restraint  on  every  passion,  and  every  appetite.  Some  it  forbids 
entirely  ;  and  all  it  confines  within  limits,  which  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  will  be  esteemed  narrow 
and  severe.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  holds  out,  as  you  have 
already  seen,  a  general  license  to  every  passion  and  appetite. 
Its  doctrines  therefore  please  of  course  ;  and  find  a  ready  wel- 
come in  the  heart. 

Mankind  being  thus  prepared,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange, 
that  Infidel  Philosophy,  although  destitute  of  a  basis  in  truth,  and 
of  support  from  evidence,  should  present  danger,  even  from  ar- 
guments. Its  great  object  is  to  unsettle  every  thing  moral  and 
obligatory,  and  to  settle  nothing.  Objection  is,  therefore,  its 
chief  employment,  and  its  only  employmei»t,  in  which  danger  can 
be  found.  Had  it  been  engaged  merely  in  devising  moral  systems 
of  its  own,  it  would  have  provoked  no  other  answer  from  Com- 
mon sense,  than  a  stare,  or  a  smile. 

An  objector  will  always  find  some  advantages  from  the  charac- 
ter, which  he  assumes.  He  finds  advantages  with  respect  to  la- 
bour. A  sentence  will  often  ex^iress  an  obligation,  which  must 
be  answered  by  a  volume.  He  will  find  advantage*  in  the  nature 
of  his  disputation.  The  plainest  and  most  undoubted  truths  may 
be  forcibly  assailed  by  objections,  and  by  such  as  are  obvious  to  a 
very  limited  understanding. 

The  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  which  will  be  formida* 
ble,  are  chiefly  derived  from  two  sources. 

1.  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  be,  in  several  instances,  mysterious.     The  doctrines  of 
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the  Scriptures  are  chiefly  employed  about  the  nature  of  Man,  and 
the  existence,  character,  designs,  and  will,  of  God.  The  first  of 
these  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  ardent  investi- 
gation of  three  thousand  years,  is  still  far  from  being  satisfactori- 
ly explained.  The  daily  inquiries  and  voluminous  treatises  of 
these  very  Philosophers,  and  the  new  views,  which  they  continu- 
ally attempt  to  exhibit,  of  this  subject,  prove  the  assertion  to  be 
true,  in  their  opinion  at  least ;  and,  were  there  a  doubt  remain- 
ing, a  child  could  easily  remove  it ;  for  a  child  can  ask  questions 
concerning  human  nature,  which  no  Philosopher  can  answer. 
The  last  of  these  subjects,  the  existence,  character,  designs,  and 
will,  of  God,  is  more  mysterious  than  any  other.  Of  both  these 
subjects  Revelation  is  a  professed  account ;  and  as  the  subjects 
are  in  their  nature  mysterious,  so  the  Revelation  must,  to  con- 
sist with  truth,  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious  also.  In  such 
subjects  difficulties  may  be  easily  and  always  found.  As  it  is  im- 
possible, that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  them,  the  parts, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  will  furnish  difficulties  respecting 
those,  which  we  do.  Of  the  nature  of  existence,  substances, 
causality,  and  the  mode  of  operation,  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
even  where  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  investigation.  Of  the 
Creator  it  may  well  be  supposed,  and  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  know  less  than  of  creatures.  Many  particulars  of  these  great 
subjects  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  unknown.  Wherever  we  are 
ignorant,  we  cannot  comprehend ;  and  wherever  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, we  can  find  niany  difficulties,  much  perplexity,  and 
much  doubt.  A  man  of  moderate  talents  will  easily  perceive, 
and  forcibly  represent,  such  difficulties  ;  but  no  man  can,  in  many 
cases,  remove  them.  They  can  be  removed  only  by  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  such  knowledge 
can  never  be  attained  by  man. 

The  difficulties,  objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  this  score,  all 
arise  from  what  we  know  not,  and  not  from  what  we  know.  In- 
luiels  do  not  show,  that  that,  which  is  disclosed,  is  contrary  to  any 
thing,  which  we  know,  but  merely  that  all  is  not  disclosed,  which 
we  might  wish  to  be  disclosed,  and  which  is  necessary  to  a  tho- 
rough comprehension  of  the  subject.  They  do  not  show,  that 
what  is  disclosed,  and  believed,  is  untrue,  or  improbable ;  but 
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that  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  contains  things,  which  he  beyond  the  human  capacity.  This, 
instead  of  being  a  sohd  objection  agamst  the  Revelation  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  mere  exposition  of  human  ignorance,  hi  this 
part  of  their  conclusions  there  is  no  controversy  between  them 
and  us. 

The  mysteriousness  of  the  Scriptures,  in  several  particulars, 
has  been  often  directly  as  well  as  insidiously,  objected  against: 
their  divine  origin.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  and  power- 
ful argument  in  favour  of  that  origin.  Were  there  nothmg  ini 
Creation  or  Providence,  which  man  could  not  comprehend,  one: 
important  proof  that  they  were  works  of  God  would  be  takeni 
away.  Were  there  nothing  in  Revelation,  which  man  could  not( 
perfectly  understand,  a  similar  proof  of  its  reality  would  be  de- 
stroyed. What  man  can  thus  understand,  man  might,  for  ought- 
that  appears,  have  also  devised. 

Objections  of  this  nature  must,  to  possess  any  real  force,  arise: 
from  something  which  we  know,  and  not  from  that  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  The  things  objected  to  ought  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  something  seen  and  understood  ;  otherwise  whatever 
perplexity  they  may  occasion  in  those,  who  dwell  upon  them,  they; 
can  never  produce  rational  conviction. 

2.  Another  class  of  objects,  against  which  similar  objections 
have  been  made,  is  composed  of  facts,  manners,  and  other  local 
circumstances.  The  Scriptures,  being  written  in  a  distant  age, 
and  country,  record  facts,  which  must  in  a  considerable  measure 
be  connected  with  facts  and  circumstances,  necessarily  unknown 
by  us  ;  and  appeal  to  manners,  customs,  and  other  local  circum^ 
stances,  which  must  be  equally  unknown.  The  same  difficultiee 
may,  therefore,  be  raised  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  with 
the  same  success.  In  both  cases  our  ignorance,  and  not  the  false- 
hood of  the  things  declared,  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  speci- 
fied. By  this  I  intend  that  a  person  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
things,  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  their  appendage? 
would  not  only  clearly  discern  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the 
statement,  but  be  able  to  explain  its  truth  and  propriety  to  oui 
full  satisfaction  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  person,  being 
■supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  would  find  all  the  difficul- 
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ties  in  the  statement,  which  are  found  by  us.  Still  the  statement 
is  the  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less  true,  but  is  more  or  less 
explicable,  as  the  person  proposed  is  more  or  less  informed. 

Htjnce  it  is  clear,  that,  although  Christians  should  not  be  able 
to  show  how  many  facts,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  took  place, 
by  what  facts  they  were  preceded  or  followed,  what  were  their 
causes,  attendants,  or  consequences,  this  furnishes  no  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  Scriptures  as  a  Revelation.  Every  objection  of  this 
nature  must,  to  be  solid,  contradict  some  known  fact,  and  be 
attended  with  difficulties  of  some  other  nature  than  mere  inex- 
plicableness.  \i  this  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  falsehood  in 
writings,  no  ancient  history  can  be  believed. 

A  happy  illustration  of  these  sentiments  and  a  strong  proof  of 
what  may  even  now  be  done  to  throw  light  on  this  class  of  objects 
in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  in  the  first  Volume  of  Lardner's 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.  In  this  able  and  successful 
Work  a  system  of  facts  impossible  to  be  completely  understood, 
unless  developed  in  some  such  method,  is  unanswerably  proved  to 
be  true. 

The  very  same  difficulties  are  found,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in 
the  Works,  than  in  the  Word,  of  God.  Under  the  impressions, 
made  by  the  former,  the  same  men  become  atheists,  who,  under 
those  made  by  the  latter,  became  deists.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  require  proofs,  and  inconsistencies  with  something  known,  to 
support  or  deptrn_y ,  iheir  belief,  will  admit  the  world  to  be  the  work, 
and  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word,  of  God.  So  true  is  the  decla- 
ration of  (he  Conimittee  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  that  a  Nation  of  Theists  must  of  course  be- 
comi'  Revelationists. 

^  This  mdhod  of  objecting  to  the  Scriptures  will  make  little  im- 
^pressioa  on  men  disposed  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  examine, 
and  possessed  of  the  proper  means  of  examination.  Still  there  is 
danger  from  it  to  you.  Think  not  this  a  censure,  or  a  proof  of 
disesteetn.  You  are  young;  you  will  find  difficulties;  you  may 
be  perplexed  ;  you  may  doubt.  Every  difficulty  you  will  not  be 
able  to  remove.  Such  as  you  would  be  able  to  remove  you  will 
not  always  find  the  necessary  time  and  means  of  removing.  Incli- 
nation, industry,  proper  books,  and  able  friends,  may  not  he  easily 
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found.     Study,  therefore,  and  in  season,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  evi 
dences,  by  which  Revelation  is  supported,  and  suffer  nothing  to 
destroy  their  force,  or  to  unsettle  your  faith,  unless  it  clearly  op- 
poses something,  which  is  really  known. 

II.  Another  source  of  danger  to  you  is  the  Confidence,  with 
which  most  Philosophers  assert  their  doctrines,  and  advance  their 
arguments. 

It  is  an  unjust,  yet  it  is  a  common  conclusion  of  the  mind,  that 
confidence  in  asserting  is  as  an  argument  of  knowledge  in  the  assert- 
or.     You  have,    doubtless,   often   heard  observations   like   this. 
"  He  must  know  5  or  he  would  not  assert  so  strongly  and  confi- 
dently."    From  the  advantages  of  education,  which  you  have 
enjoyed,  I  presume  you  have,  however,  adopted  an  opinion  direct- 
ly contrary  to  that  above  specified ;  and  are  all  ready  to  say,  that 
bold  assertions,  and  confident  airs  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  are 
of  course  suspicious  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  them 
to  believe  the  more  readily,  you  should  only  be  induced  to  doubt. 
Still  let  me  inform  you,  there  is  danger  to  you  from  this  source. 
Peremptory  declarations,  bold  assurance,  and  that  appearance  of 
knowledge,  which  defies  opposition,  have  ever  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  gaining  credit  to  the  doctrines,    which    they    were  in- 
tended to  support.     Youths,  unacquainted  with  the   world,  and 
with  the  arts  and  address  which  are  used  in  it,  and  untaught,  or 
taught  only  by  books,  that,  usually,  assertions  are  roundly  made, 
because  they  are  faintly  believed  by  the  assertor,  as  lies  are  com- 
monly backed  by  oaths  and  curses,  will  not  rarely  imagine,  that 
what  is  so  plumply  said  must  be  true,  or  at  least  highly  probable. 
This  will  happen  especially,  when  the  assertor  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  reputation.     In  such  a  man  vanity  is  not  expected  to   rule,, 
prejudice  to  decide,  nor  arrogance  to  dictate.     On  the  contrary, 
he  is  presupposed  to  examine  with  care,  to  assent  only  to  evi- 
dence, and  to  assert  from   rational  conviction.     It  would  be  hap- 
py, were  this  preconceived  opinion  verified  by  experience ;  but 
most  unhappily  no  opinion  is  more  fallacious.     All  the  prejudices, 
which  are  found  in  ordinary  men  are  often  found  in  those  of  su- 
perior minds,  and  not  unfrequently  in  higher  degrees.     To  these 
they  superadd,  in  many  instances,  that  pride  of  talents,  which 
operates  to  a  groundless,  deceitful,  and  let  me  add  contemptible, 
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confidence  in  their  own  decisions,  and  a  magisterial  and  oracular 
method  of  communicating  them  to  mankind.  Suspect  these  ap- 
pearances, therefore,  wherever  you  find  them,  and  remember, 
that  confidence  of  assertion,  and  airs  of  triumph,  infer  not  any  cer* 
tainty  in  the  opinion  declared. 

III.  Another  source  of  the  danger  specified  is  found  in  the  vari- 
ous methods,  used  by  Philosophers  to  persuade  their  readers,  that 
their  opinions  are  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially of  the  ingenious  and  learned. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  History  of  man,  that  vice  has 
always  claimed  a  superiority  over  virtue,  irreligion  and  unbelief 
over  faith.  In  common  life,  no  sooner  does  a  man  enter  boldly 
upon  the  practice  of  vice  and  licentiousness,  than  he  arrogates  to 
himself  a  character  superior  to  that  of  his  sober  companions,  and 
to  his  own  former  character.  A  loose  man  rarely  speaks  concern- 
ing one,  of  more  worth,  without  evident  proofs  of  conscious  superi- 
ority. Virtue,  itself,  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  examine,  will 
be  found  to  be,  in  his  view,  the  weak  and  inferior  part  of  his 
neighbour's  character,  and  vice  the  great  and  superior  ingredient 
in  his  own.  According  to  this  method  of  estimation,  Satan,  as 
described  in  the  .Scriptures,  is  the  most  respectable  being  in  the 
universe. 

The  superiority,  claimed  by  Infidels  over  Believers,  is  not  less 
unfounded  ;  even  if  we  admit  what  few  Christians  would  probably 
admit,  viz.  that  its  foundation  is  not  exactly  the  same.  Christians 
believe,  that  the  Scriptures  are,  and  Infidels  that  they  are  not,  a 
divine  Revelation.  Neither  they,  nor  we,  know ;  both  classes 
merely  believe ;  for  the  case  admits  not  of  knowledge,  nor  can  it 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  only  question,  to  be  decided 
between  the  contending  parties,  is  which  believes  on  the  best  evi- 
dence. Infidels  are  believers  equally  with  Christians,  and  merely 
believe  the  contrary  position.  That  faith  therefore,  which  is  best 
supported,  is  the  most  rational,  and  ought  to  confer  the  superiority 
of  character. 

At  the  present  time,  a  new  engine  is  abundantly  employed  to 
establish  this  distinction  in  favour  of  Infidels.  It  is  boldly  asserted, 
that  the  world  has  hitherto  lain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  in- 
fancy ;  that  it  has  been  chained  by  authority,  and  influenced  by 
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superstition,  but  that  it  has,  at  the  present  time,  broken  at  once  its 
bonds,  roused  itself  into  manly  exertion,  and  seized  intuitively  upon  i 
the  whole  system  of  truth,  moral.  poUtical,  and  natural.  Of  this 
mighty  and  propitious  change  in  the  affairs  of  man  Intidel  Phi- 
losophers claim  to  be  the  sole  authors.  Hence  the  character  of 
ingenious  and  learned  is  challenged  as  being  in  a  sense  their  ex- 
clusive property. 

I  cheerfully  admit,  Young  Gentlemen,  that  many  Infidels  have 
been  ingenious  men ;  that  some  of  them  have  been  learned  men  ; 
and  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  great  men.  Hume,  Tindal,  and 
a  few  others,  have  been  distinguished  for  superior  strength  of 
mind,  Bolingbroke  for  eloquence  of  the  pen,  Voltaire  for  brillian- 
cy of  imagination,  and  various  others  for  respectable  talents  of 
different  kinds.  But  1  am  wholly  unable  to  form  a  list  of  Infidels, 
which  can,  without  extreme  disadvantage,  be  compared  with  the 
two  Bacons,  Erasmus,  Cumberland,  Stillingfleet,  Grotius,  Locke, 
Butler,  Newton,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Milton,  Johnson,  &c.  In  no 
walk  of  genius,  in  no  path  of  knowledge,  can  Infidels  support  a 
claim  to  superiority,  or  equality  with  Christians. 

Nor  am  I  less  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ingenious  men  have 
lately  made,  and  are  still  making,  many  improvements  in  science 
and  in  arts.  Unhappy  would  it  indeed  be,  if,  after  all  the  ad- 
vances of  preceding  ages,  the  present  should  be  unable  to  ad- 
vance at  all ;  if  no  additional  truth  should  be  discovered,  and  no 
erroneous  opinion  detected.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  would  have 
been  our  situation,  had  these  and  many  other  able  men,  of  past 
ages,  never  lived  ?  How  much  of  all,  which  we  know,  is  contain- 
ed in  their  works,  and  derived  solely  from  their  talents  and  la-i^ 
hours  ?  Can  it  be  just,  can  it  be  decent,  to  forget  the  hand  that 
feeds  us,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  those,  without  whose  assist- 
ance we  sliould  have  been  savages  and  blockheads  ? 

That  the  world  has  materially  changed,  and  is  ^till  changing,  in', 
many  important  particulars,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  whether 
these  particulars  are  either  profitable,  or  honourable,  may  well 
be  questioned.  That  the  knowledge,  or  the  happiness,  of  man- 
kind has  been  increased  by  the  change  is  yet  to  be  proved|i 
We  have  not  yet  put  off  the  harness,  and  our  time  for  rational 
boasting  is,  therefore,  not  arrived.     When  some  of  the  favourite 
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dogmas  of  modern  times  have  been  better  supported  by  argu- 
ments, and  received  a  more  auspicious  sanction  from  experience, 
there  will  be  evidence  in  their  favour,  which  hitherto  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

You  will  easily  see.  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  when  Infidel 
Philosophy  is  asserted  to  be  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  nothing  more  is  intended,  than  to  assert  the 
superior  character  of  Infidels  to  Christians  ;  not  a  superiority 
arising  from  native  talents,  or  from  attainments,  but  from  Infideli- 
ty. It  is  not  intended,  that  learned  and  ingenious  Christians  have 
been  convinced  and  become  Infidels,  but  that  Christians  are  of 
course  destitute  of  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  Infidels  of  course 
possessed  of  both.  The  real  weight  of  this  argument  I  leave  to 
your  decision. 

Allowing,  however,  the  whole  of  what  is  thus  asserted,  no  argu- 
ment will  be  furnished  by  it  against  Christianity.  The  most  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  a  system  is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  Heathen- 
isni  formerly  overspread  the  world,  and  numbered,  as  its  votaries, 
nearly  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  of  the  human  race.  Was  it 
therefore,  a  system  of  truth  ?  The  Aristotelian  Philosophy  pre- 
vailed among  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe,  for  two  thousand 
years.  Would  you,  therefore,  embrace  it?  When  Galileo  re- 
ceived the  Copernican  system,  almost  all  the  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed disbelieved  it.     Was  it  therefore  false  ? 

When  Christianity  first  began  its  progress,  it  could  boast  of  only 
twelve  poor,  uneducated  men  as  its  champions,  with  perhaps  less 
than  one  thousand  followers.  By  the  labours  of  this  little  bandit 
overturned,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  most  of  the  superstition, 
power,  policy,  leannng,  and  (philosophy,  of  the  known  world. 
By  the  labours  of  Luther,  Melancthoi',  Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  it 
rose  again  from  extreme  depression,  in  the  face,  and  against  the 
strength,  of  the  most  formidable  power,  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Should  it  again  return  to  the  same  depression,  it  will  again 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  all  its  enemies.  Every  promise,  made  to 
Christians,  has  been  hitherto  exactly  fulfilled.  Those,  which 
respect  periods  yet  to  come,  will  receive  the  same  faithful 
completion. 

Yet  such  is  the  character  of  man,  and  especially  in  his  youth, 
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that  you  will  feel  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  assertion.  You 
will  feel,  at  times,  in  danger  of  being  left  alone,  and  at  least  of 
being  deserted  and  opposed  by  genius  and  knowledge ;  and  will 
naturally  shrink  from  a  combat,  in  which  skill,  strength,  and  num- 
bers are  imagined  to  be  enrolled  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  I 
have  only  to  observe  further,  that  your  choice  of  Christianity  will 
not  be  less  wise,  because  numbers  oppose  it,  nor  your  salvation 
less  complete,  because  it  is  not  obtained  by  Infidels.* 

IV.  Another  source  of  this  danger  is  the  Contempt  and  Ridi- 
cule, with  which  Christianity  is  opposed. 

Contempt  is  the  spirit,  and  ridicule  the  weapon,  with  which 
Christianity  has  long  been  principally  opposed.  In  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  led  the  way  ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  he  gave  a 
peculiar  countenance  and  support  to  this  method  of  attacking 
Christianity,  by  advancing  the  remarkable  opinion,  that  Ridicule 
is  the  test  of  Truth.  In  pursuing  this  doctrine  he  himself  is  unwarily 
led  to  declare,  that  this  very  Ridicule  must  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  Reason,  or  Argument.  The  whole  train  of  Infidel  Philoso- 
phers, whatever  may  have  been  their  opinion,  have  harmonized 
with  him  in  the  practice.  Voltaire,  who  regarded  all  means 
alike,  provided  they  would  aid  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
ends,  writes  thus  to  his  friend,  D'Alembert,  "  Render  those 
pedants,  (i.  e.  divines)  as  enormously  ridiculous  as  you  can. 
Ridicule  will  do  every  thing.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all  weapons. 
A  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing  as  a  good  book." 

I  do  not  deny,  that  ridicule  may  be  properly  used  in  certain 
cases  ;  but  I  wholly  deny  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  decide  any 
serious  concern  of  mankind.  A  proud  and  vain  man  will  always 
affect  and  express  contempt  for  all,  who  differ  from  him,  and  es- 
pecially for  those,  who  oppose  him ;  and  for  all  the  arguments, 
adduced  against  his  opinions,  especially  for  those,  which  he  is 
unable  to  confront  with  arguments  of  superior  force.  But  pridei 
and  vanity  are  foohsh  passions,  and  uniformly  lessen  the  abiHty  of 
a  man  either  to  discover,  or  to  receive,  moral  truth.  Prejudice" 
is  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  a  potent  hindrance  to  the  dis- 

'■■'-  To  young  men  inclining  to  Infidelity  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  a  careful,  and  ■ 
serious  consideration,  of  two  passages  of  Scripture ;  one  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8  ;  the  other, 
Heb.  X.  26— ni. 
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covery,  and  the  reception,  of  truth  ;  and  pride  begets  the  strong- 
est of  all  prejudices.  In  itself  it  is  gross  misjudging,  mistake,  and 
folly  ;  and  in  its  effects  it  involves  a  host  of  follies  and  mistakes. 
Hence  the  Wisest  of  all  men,  from  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  man,  has  declared,  that  "  the  Rod  of  pride  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  foolish." 

The  cause,  which  needs  these  weapons,  cannot  be  just ;  the 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  them,  must  be  false. 
All  men,  when  pressed  with  argument,  and  trembling  through  fear 
of  being  convicted  of  error,  resort,  of  course,  to  such  means  of 
defence,  or  of  attack,  as  are  in  their  power.  When  reasons  fail, 
ridicule  is  still  left ;  and  he  who  cannot  disprove,  can  still  in- 
quire with  arrogance  and  disdain,  "  What  will  this  Babbler  say  ?" 
Over  the  cool  and  modest  opponent  he  will  feel  a  superiority  of 
spirit,  if  not  of  argument ;  and  will  quit  the  field  with  the  stride  of 
triumph,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  victory,  for  which  he  con- 
tended. His  capital  object  is  attained.  He  has  not,  it  is  true, 
repelled  his  adversary  ;  but  he  has  claimed  a  triumph  over  him  ; 
he  has  not  defended  his  own  ground  ;  but  he  has  not  been  forc- 
ed to  acknowledge  himself  defeated. 

Unworthy  and  unsatisfying  as  this  method  of  attacking  Chris- 
tianity appears,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  presumptions  against  a 
cause,  which  has  ever  needed  and  resorted  to  it,  you  will  find  n& 
small  danger  from  these  very  weapons.  You  will  dread  to  be- 
come the  objects  of  scorn,  and  to  be  wounded  by  the  shafts  of  de- 
rision. You  will  be  afraid  to  declare  yourselves  friends  to  a 
cause,  which  has  been  the  standing  jest  of  so  many  men  of  wity 
and  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  publicly  holden  up  to  sys- 
tematized contempt ;  to  which  insult  is  merit,  and  mockery  a 
fashion. 

Young,  novices  in  human  affairs,  doubtful  of  your  own  strength, 
partially  acquainted  with  this  great  controversy,  ardently  covet- 
ing esteem,  and  trembling  at  the  approach  of  disreputation,  you 
will  need  no  common  share  of  fortitude,  no  frequent  degree  of 
^elf-command,  to  stand  the  shock,  to  examine  the  true  character 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  discern  the  real  nature  of  the 
conflicting  causes.  Could  you  assume  this  fortitude,  and  accom- 
plish this  examination,  the  danger  would  vanish  •,  but  you  will  be 
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assailed  so  often,  and  so  powerfully,  that,  perplexed  before  by  the 
arguments,  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  be  in  imminent  ha- 
zard of  yielding  yourselves  a  prey,  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  an  ar^ 
duous  and  unremitted  contest,  and  to  shun  the  assaults  of  an  ene- 
my, who,  not  oidy  points  his  arrows  with  steel,  but  dips  them  in 

poison. 

V.  Another  source  of  this  danger  is  the  actual  Bias  of  the  world 

towards  Infidelity. 

The  natural  propensity  of  man,  as  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  proved  by  all  experience,  is  a  propensity  to  sin.  The 
conviction  of  this  truth  has  spread  through  mankind,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country.  Their  religions  have  all  been  steadi- 
ly employed  to  expiate  it,  their  laws  and  education  to  restrain  it, 
their  conversation  and  their  histories  to  recount  its  effects.  Sin 
and  Infidelity  are  mutually  causes  and  effects.  Sin  demands  andi 
prompts  to  Infidehty,  as  its  justification;  Infidelity  warrants,  en- 
courages, and  defends  sin.  Sin  derives  its  peace  and  security 
from  Infidelity  ;  Infidelity  its  reception,  support,  and  friends,  from 
sin.  Thus,  in  every  age,  there  is  a  natural  bias  in  man  to  in- 
fidelity. 

This  bias  possesses,  at  different  periods,  different  degrees  of 
strength.  Numbers,  men  in  power,  men  of  popular  characters, 
men  of  great  talents,  contribute,  by  turns,  to  the  general  curren- 
cy  of  vice,  or  virtue,  of  truth,  or  falsehood.  From  these  and  va- 
rious other  causes,  it  becomes  fashionable,  at  times,  to  be  grave, 
decent,  moral,  and  even  religious ;  and,  at  times,  to  be  dissolute,' 
licentious,  and  gross. 

The  fashionable  bias  of  the  present  time  will  be  readily  ac^ 
knowledged  to  be  unfavourable  to  Christianity.  Beside  the  in^ 
fluence  of  a  long  progress  in  vice,  since  the  Reformation,  and  th© 
revival  of  Religion  consequent  upon  it,  a  progress  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  Infidels,  as  well  as  by  Christians;  beside  the  influence; 
of  all  the  incessant  attacks,  made  upon  Religion  and  Virtue  by 
Philosophers  ;  the  present  singular  convulsion  of  Europe  has  had 
a  most  malignant  efficacy  on  this  subject.  At  no  period  has  the 
human  mind  discovered  such  impatience  of  moral  restraint,  brok^ 
en  with  so  bold  a  hand  the  bonds  of  duty,  or  defied  in  such 
""haughty  terras  morals,  religion,   and    the  government  of  God.! 
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Were  the  present  a  proper  occasion,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
connection  between  such  a  convulsion  and  the  general  demorali- 
zation of  the  human  race,  the  depression  of  virtue,  and  the  sub- 
version of  human  happiness.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  that,  did  not 
the  evil  furnish  a  cure,  from  its  own  bowels,  did  it  not  prove,  by 
what  it  has  already  etrectcd,  that,  within  a  little  period  of  its  pro- 
gress, it  will,  if  unrestramed,  convert  man  into  a  savage,  and  the 
world  into  a  desert,  its  final  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  calculated.  Circumstanced  as  it  is,  it  has  filled 
every  Christian,  every  friend  of  the  human  race,  every  sober 
man,  with  serious  alarms,  not  for  the  permanence  of  Christianity, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  safety  of  every  right,  and  the 
existence  of  every  valuable  interest. 

In  your  own  country  the  effects  of  this  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  this  bias,  are  less  perceived.  Here  the  friends  of  Re- 
velation greatly  outnumber  its  enemies.  But  even  here  the  evil 
in  a  degree  exists.  Nor  will  its  influence  probably  be  small. 
The  report  will,  in  some  measure,  aflect  you  from  abroad.  At 
home,  you  will  see  one  decent  or  doubtful  person,  and  another, 
sliding  slowly  down  the  declivity  of  irreligion,  and  many,  more 
heedless,  or  more  daring,  leaping  at  once  into  the  gulph  beneath. 
Here,  a  companion  will  turn  his  back,  and  walk  no  more  with 
Christ.  There,  a  Parent,  or  Instructor,  will  forsake  him,  having 
loved  the  present  world.  Among  these  will  frequently  be  found 
the  gay,  the  pleasing,  and  the  accomplished ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  grave,  the  learned,  and  the  honourable.  On  one 
side,  the  temptation  will  charm  ;  on  the  other  it  will  sanction. 
Allured,  awed,  supported,  perhaps  without  a  friend  at  hand  to 
pluck  you  by  the  arm,  or  to  point  to  you  either  the  danger  or  the 
means  of  escaping  it.  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  none  of  you 
will  be  destroyed.  Most  of  the  Infidels,  whom  I  have  known, 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  cause,  or  to  the  fear  of  ridicule. 

VI.  A  greater  source  of  this  danger,  than  any  which  has  been 
mentioned,  is  a  natural  Bias  in  your  own  hearts  against  Chris- 
tianity. 

You,  like  the  rest  of  men,  are  naturally  attached  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  to  the  unlawful  gratifications  of  passion  and  appetite. 
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Whatever  indulges  this  attachment  will  be  regarded  by  you  with 
complacency;  whatever  restrains  it,  howevernecessarily,  or  use- 
fully, will  be  viewed  with  pain.  The  most  powerful,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  constantly  felt,  the  most  difficult  to  be  escap- 
ed, of  all  such  restraints,  is  the  system  of  doctrines,  contained  in 
the  Scriptures.  Civil  Government,  in  a  dilferenl  manner,  is  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  same  end,  and,  at  limes,  operates  with  a 
superior  efficacy.  But  its  influence  is  felt  only  within  certain 
limits,  and  on  particular  occasions  ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  every  place,  time,  and  action,  seek  out  the 
offender  in  solitude,  as  well  as  in  crowds,  sound  the  alarm  at  mid- 
night, as  well  as  in  the  open  day,  enter  into  the  recesses  of  the  bo- 
som, Avatch  the  rising  sin,  and  threaten  the  guilty  purpose,  while 
it  is  yet  a  shapeless  embryo.  Hence,  more  than  Civil  Govern- 
ment itself,  it  has  been  maligned,  and  combated,  by  licentious 
men. 

The  restraints  of  Christianity  you,  like  others,  will,  at  times, 
feel  with  impatience  and  pain.  From  this  impatience  will  na- 
turally spring  wishes  to  free  yourselves  from  companions  so  intru- 
sive and  troublesome  ;  and  such  wishes  will  naturally  terminate 
in  attempts  to  accomplish  this  freedom.  Of  all  means  to  this  end 
the  most  obvious,  the  most  easy,  the  most  effectual,  is  disbelief. 
To  disbelief,  therefore,  you  will  be  strongly  inclined;  and  much 
care,  resolution,  and  fidelity  to  yourselves,  will  be  necessary  to 
resist  the  influence,  and  avert  the  danger,  of  this  inclination. 

In  this  and  in  every  case,  in  which  man  is  placed,  assistance 
may  be  given,  the  mind  may  be  strengthened,  and  safety  may  be 
obtained,  by  the  proper  use  of  such  means,  as  are  furnished  by 
the  Providence  of  God.  From  me,  with  more  propriety  than 
from  most  others,  you  may  justly  expect  such  assistance.  To 
you  I  stand  in  a  near,  important,  and  parental  relation.  I  have 
gone  before  you  through  the  same  course,  have  felt  the  same 
danger,  and  have  been  strongly  tempted  by  means  of  them  to 
yield  myself  a  prey  to  this  unhappy  Philosophy.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  others,  especially  of  you,  my 
pupils,  my  children.  Nor  can  I  be  more  properly  employed,  on 
this  the  last  opportunity  allowed  me  of  rendering  to  you  my  of- 
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ficial  duty,  than  in  endeavouring  in  so  interesting  a  case  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  means  of  strength  and  safety.  This,  you 
will  remember,  was  (he 

Third  thini;;,  proposed  in  this  discourse,  viz.  to  attempt  to  dis- 
suade you  from  )  ielding  yourselves  a  prey  to  this  Philosophy. 

Masy  dissuasives  from  this  conduct  are,  I  trust,  already  sug- 
gested to  you  in  the  account,  already  given  of  this  Philosophy. 
A  reception  of  such  doctrines,  and  an  union  with  such  men,  can- 
not be  supposed  as  rational,  or  expedient.  No  one  of  you  would, 
in  a  cool  moment  of  deliberation,  consent  either  to  such  belief,  or 
to  such  conduct.  It  will  be  yours  to  decide,  that  your  judgment 
shall  not  bow  to  inclination  and  prejudice. 

In  addition  to  the  dissuasives  already  suggested  let  me  urge, 
in  the 

I.  Place,  as  a  strong  reason  to  prevent  you  from  embracing  In- 
fidel Philosophy,  its  continually  changing  character. 

Truth  is,  at  all  times,  and  with  respect  to  all  things,  of  an  un- 
changeable nature.  Every  change  of  doctrines  furnishes  intuitive 
certainty,  that  either  the  doctrine  which  is  renounced,  or  the  doc- 
trine which  is  assumed,  is  false.  This  changeable  character  is 
eminently  the  character  of  this  Philosophy,  Among  the  ancients 
it  was  a  mere  wind  of  doctrine,  varying  through  all  the  points  of 
the  compass.  xAmoiig  the  moderns,  also,  it  has,  cameleon-like, 
appeared  of  many  colours.  Lord  Herbert  published  it  under  the 
form  of  Natural  Religion.  This  he  insisted  on,  in  strong  and  so- 
lemn terms,  as  a  sum  of  duties  indispensable  ;  and  declared,  that 
men  were  wholly  accountable  for  the  discharge  of  them,  and  that 
according  to  their  fulfilment,  or  neglect,  of  them  they  would  be 
judged  and  rewarded.  Yet  even  he  sapped  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  system,  by  undermining  moral  obligation,  and  removing 
guilt  from  sin.  Him  several  succeeding  writers  appeared,  in  a 
degree,  and  at  times,  disposed  to  follow;  but  even  they,  with 
most  otiiers,  fell  speedily  isito  mere  Infidelity  :  i.  e.  they  be- 
lieved neither  Natural  nor  Revealed  Religion.  Of  course,  they 
left  themiselves  without  law,  obligation,  or  duty.  The  system 
now  became  a  system  of  mere  objection.  According  to  it,  Chris- 
tianity was  false,  and  nothing  else  was  true  :  i.  e.  they  substituted 
nothing,  as  a  rule  of  duty,  in  its  place.     In  the  mean  time,  they 
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in  a  degree,  and  their  followers  in  a  greater  degree,  by  insinuation, 
assertion,  and  argument,  iustified  the  indulgences  of  passion  and 
appetite,  and  exhibited  them  as  the  true,  the  chief,  and  even  the 
onl),  good  of  man.  From  this,  which  ma)  be  called  the  Animal 
system  of  Morals,  the  nex^t  gradation  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonists  and  New  Academics,  usually  termed  Scepticism.  This 
was  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  is  exh  bited  by  hira 
as  the  summit  of  human  attainments.  Nor,  did  the  contradiction, 
which  attends  the  very  reception  of  this  doctrine,  at  all  startle  his 
sagacious  mind,  shocked  as  it  was  by  the  bare  idea  of  a  miracle. 
From  this  step  but  one  advancement  remained,  viz.  downright 
Atheism.  This  is  now  the  most  general,  and  the  most  approved. 
Infidel  Philosophy.  "  Deism,"  says  a  modern  Infidel  writer,  ''  is 
but  the  first  step  of  Reason  out  of  Superstition  (i.  e.  out  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.)  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want 
of  Reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.  Time,  experience, 
and  an  impartial  examination  of  our  ideas,  will  undeceive  us," 
(i.  e.  make  us  Atheists.)  "  The  Supreme  Being,"  says  Anachar- 
sis  Cloots  (the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  French  National  Convention)  in  an  official  Report  of  that 
Committee,  "  the  Eternal  Being,  is  no  other  than  Nature  uncreat- 
ed and  uncreatable  ;  and  the  only  Providence  is  the  Association 
of  mankind  in  freedom  and  equality.  Man,  when  free,  wants  no 
other  Divinity  than  himself.  Reason  dethrones  both  the  Kings 
of  the  earth, "and  the  Kings  of  heaven.  No  Monarchy  above,  if 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  republic  below.  Volumes  have  been 
written  to  determine  whether  a  republic  of  Atheists  could  exist. 
I  maintain,  that  every  other  republic  is  a  chimera.  If  you  once 
admit  the  existence  of  a  heavenly  Sovereign,  you  introduce  the 
wooden  horse  within  your  walls !  What  you  adore  by  day  will  be 
your  destruction  at  night.  A  people  of  Theists  will  necessarily 
become  Revelationists."  Thus  the  great  body  of  Lord  Herbert's 
followers  espouse  and  maintain  doctrines,  which  he  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  being  received  by  any  man,  who  deserved  the  name 
of  a  rational  being. 

But  all  these  things  cannot  be  true.  If  Natural  Religion  be 
truth,  then  Scepticism  cannot  be  truth  :  the  Animal  system  cannot 
he  truth ;  mere  Infidehty  cannot  be  truth  ;  Atheism  cannot  b? 
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truth.  The  very  face  of  this  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  suspicious. 
The  features  are  not  parts  of  the  same  countenance,  and,  when 
seen  together,  preserit  even  to  the  glancing  eye,  instead  of  beauty 
and  lovehness,  an  incongruous  and  forbidding  deformity. 

The  variance  of  this  Philosophy  is  by  i,o  means  confined  to  the 
■account,  already  given.  Each  of  these  forms  furnishes  many  di- 
versities and  changes.  Atheism  itself  is  exhibited  under  many  ap- 
pearances. As  a  total  denial  of  God,  it  is  now  the  atomic,  or 
Epicurean  system  of  things  brought  together  by  an  eternal  cona- 
tus,  or  endeavour,  towards  exertion,  casually  acting  at  a  particular 
unknown  period.  It  is  the  eternal  existence  of  the  world  in  its 
present  form,  and  an  eternal  succession  of  human  generations. 
It  is  a  system  of  chemical  and  mechanical  operations  of  matter  on 
such  an  eternal  world,  which  by  a  happy  and  mysterious  energy, 
at  some  lucky  moment,  gave  birth  to  thought  and  volition,  which, 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  equally  lucky,  have  since  con- 
tinued themselves.  It  is  the  volcanic  system,  by  which  suns  were 
emitted  from  a  distant  unknown  mass,  the  matrix  of  the  Uni- 
verse; worlds  from  suns,  and  continents  and  their  furniture  from 
worlds.  As  partial  Atheism,  it  is  Scepticism.  It  is  an  admission 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  his  Attributes.  It  is  an  ad- 
mission of  his  being,  and  a  denial  of  his  Providence.  It  is  a  denial 
of  a  future  state  of  Man.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  world, 
or  of  fire,  or  of  all  the  elements,  or  of  an  unknown  Anima  mundi, 
or  soul  of  the  Universe,  as  God.  In  a  word,  it  is  any  thing,  and 
ev€ry  Ihing,  rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  One,  Infinite, 
and  All-perfect  Jehovah. 

In  all  these,  and  in  all  other,  systems  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  faith  are  lessened  neither  in 
number,  nor  in  degree.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  multiplied, 
and  enhanced,  beyond  calculation.  The  usual  course  of  the  con- 
troversy has  been  this.  Infidels  have  uniformly  attacked,  and 
Christians  merely  defended  ;  Infidels  have  found  difficulties,  and 
Christians  have  employed  themselves  merely,  or  chiefly,  in  remov- 
ing them.  Hence  Infidels  have  naturally  felt,  and  written,  as  if  the 
difficulties  lay  solely  on  the  Christian  side  of  the  debate.  Had 
Christians,  with  more  worldly  wisdom  carried  their  arms  into  the 
fortresses  of  their  antagonists,  they  would  long  since,  and  very 
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easily,  have  proved  them  to  be  every  where  weak  and  untenable, 
the  sheds  only,  and  pens,  of  occasional  marauders. 

In  embracing  such  a  Philosophy  what  satis^faction  can  be  found, 
what  resting  place  for  the  mind  ?  To  Philosophers  it  has  plainly 
furnished  none  ;  for  they  have  retreated,  and  wandered,  from  one 
residence  to  another ;  and  have  thus  proved,  that  they  have  dis- 
covered no  place,  where  they  couW  permanently  and  comfortably 
abide.  You  will  feel  even  more  unsettled.  You  feel  that  you  are 
rational  and  immortal,  that  your  interests  are  therefore  immense 
and  inestimable,  and  that  an  effectual  provision  for  them  demands, 
and  will  repay,  every  care,  and  every  exertion.  To  a  mind,  thus 
circumstanced,  uncertainty  is  corroding  and  intolerable  ;  and  from 
a  system  thus  fluctuating  nothing  but  uncertainty  can  be  gained,  or 
hoped.  Wretched  must  be  the  condition  of  that  mind,  which, 
labouring  with  intense  anxiety  to  discover  a  peaceful  rest  for  an 
unsatisfied  conscience,  and  a  final  home  at  the  close  of  a  weary 
pilgrimage,  finds  within  the  horizon  of  its  view  nothing  but  a 
structure  built  of  clouds,  variable  in  its  form,  and  shadowy  in  its 
substance,  gay  indeed  with  a  thousand  brilliant  colours,  and  roman- 
tic with  all  the  fantastical  diversities  of  shape,  but  bleak,  desolate, 
and  incapable  of  being  inhabited. 

II.  This  Philosophy  presents  no  efficacious  means  of  restraining 
Vice,  or  promoting  Virtue  ;  but  on  the  contrary  encourages  Vice 
and  discourages  Virtue. 

I  have  already  considered  this  subject  at  some  length,  as  the 
Philosophers  themselves  and  their  disciples  were  concerned.  As 
every  person  may  not  transfer  the  argument  from  ihem  to  himself, 
or  to  others,  it  may  be  useful  to  see  this  application  made,  and 
with  a  degree  of  particularity. 

All  Virtue  is  summed  up  in  Piety  to  God,  justice,  truth,  and  kind-ti 
ness  to  our  fellow-men,  and  the  government  of  our  own  passions 
and  appetites,  commonly  called  self-government,  or  self-denial. 
All  Vice  is  comprised  in  the  dispositions  and  conduct,  opposite  to 
these.  The  only  possible  encouragements  to  Virtue  are  either 
the  pleasure  which  Virtue  gives,  or  the  rewards  which  it  promises. 
The  only  restraints  upon  Vice  are  the  pain  which  it  produces,  or 
the  punishment  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

That  Piety  is  not  encouraged  by  this  Philosophy  will  scarcely 
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need  to  be  proved.  A  great  proportion  of  Infidel  Philosophers 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  and  thus  expunge  not  only  the  obliga- 
tion, but  the  possibility,  of  being  pious, 

Mr.  Hobbes  says  that  all  Religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  asserts  that  Salvation  is  a  ridiculous  thing. 

Doctor  Tindal,  that  every  Man  must  form  rules  of  duty  for  him- 
self, and  that  these  must  vary  as  circumstances  vary. 

Mr.  Chubb,  that  all  Religions  are  alike,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  Religion  a  man  embraces  ;  and  he  allows  not 
the  least  room  to  believe, 

That  dependence  on  God's  Providence,  trust  in  him,  and  resig- 
nation to  him,  are  any  parts  of  duty,  or  Religion. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  that,  which  is  not  matter,  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Blount  insinuates,  that  there  are  two  independent  and 
eternal  Beings  ;  one  good,  the  other  evil. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Universe 
proceeded  from  a  Cause  ; 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  infinitely  wise  and. 
good  ; 

That  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
defect. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  is  possessed  of  no  moral  Attribute 
discoverable  by  us ; 

That  God  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men ; 
and 

That  God  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  ;  or,  if 
he  does,  he  only  regards  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not  indi- 
viduals. 

Here  we  see  it  directly  taught,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  matter 
is  the  only  God ;  that  there  is  no  evidence,  that  the  Universe 
proceeded  from  a  Cause  ;  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
it ;  that  God  has  no  discoverable  moral  perfection  ;  that  what  we 
call  moral  perfections,  such  as  holiness,  truth,  justice,  and  good- 
ness, may  be  mere  defects ;  that  God  concerns  not  himself  with 
the  affairs  or  conduct  of  individual  men,  and  of  course  not  with 
the  affairs  of  communities  ;  that  he  does  not  even  determine  their 
pxistence  ;  and  of  course  as  we  came  into  existence  without  him. 
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we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  We  are  also  taught,  that  Salva- 
tion is  ridiculous,  that  prayer  is  a  fault,  or  sin,  that  dependence, 
trust,  and  resignation,  are  no  parts  of  Religion,  and  that  all  Reli- 
gions are  alike.  Of  course  we  are  taught,  that  there  is  rationally 
no  such  thing  as  piety  ;  no  such  thing  as  a  God,  the  object  of  pie- 
ty ;  or  if  there  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  his  existence ; 
and,  if  this  be  given  up,  that  he  is  not  a  moral  being  ;  neither  just, 
sincere,  good,  or  holy  ;  of  course  that  he  is  destitute  of  all  amia- 
bleness,  all  desert  of  love,  or  veneration.  To  close  the  scheme, 
we  are  informed  that  all  religions  are  alike,  equally  estimable, 
equally  rational,  equally  useful :  that  the  Religion  of  Carthage, 
and  of  all  other  Heathen  countries,  which  demanded  and  sanc- 
tioned the  butchery  of  human  hecatombs;  the  Religion  of  Egypt, 
which  prostrated  millions  of  reasonable  beings  before  a  calf,  a  cat, 
a  crocodile,  a  duck,  a  frog,  a  rat,  a  leek,  or  an  onion  ;  the  Reli- 
gion of  Babylon,  of  Paphos,  and  of  Hindostan,  which  prostituted 
annually,  as  an  act  of  solemn  public  worship,  virgins  and  matrons 
innumerable  to  the  casual  lust  of  every  traveller,  or  to  the  stated 
brutism  of  a  herd  of  lechers,  selected  for  the  pollution  ;  that  the 
worship  of  an  adulterer,  a  strumpet,  a  butcher,  or  a  thief;  is  the 
same  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Intinite  and  Eter- 
nal Jehovah,  the  only  Great,  the  only  Wise,  the  only  Good,  and 
with  the  Religion,  which  prompts  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul,  and  strength,  and  understanding,  and  to  love  our  neigh 
hour  as  ourselves. 

The  manner,  in  which  Infidel  Philosophy  has  regarded  truth, 
justice,  and  kindness  to  our  fellow-men,  will  be  easily  shown  froni 
their  own  declarations  also.  | 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  a  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obliga' 
tion  of  truth,  or  justice,  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  can  do  nc 
wrong ; 

That  a  man,  believing  Christ  in  his  heart,  may  lawfully  denj 
him  before  the  magistrate  ; 

That  every  Man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  ge 
them  by  force  if  he  can. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  pun 
ishments,  is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  if 
''Of  course,  so  far  as  civil  government  operates  on  man.  it  is  nox 
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ious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it.  Yet  Mr.  Hobbes 
makes  obedience  to  Government,  through  fear,  the  only  virtue, 
or  riyht  conduct.) 

Mr.  Hume  supports  the  lawfuhiess  of  suicide  on  this,  as  one 
principal  j^rouiid.  that  it  cautiot  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  be- 
cause it  takes  place.  Of  course,  whatever  takes  place  is  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  God.  Falsehood,  therefore,  injustice, 
murder,  revenge,  tyranny, fraud,  and  every  other  crime,  are  con- 
formable to   the  will  of  God,  for  they  all  take  place. 

Lord  Bohngbroke  teaches,  that  Ambition,  the  Lust  of  Power, 
Avarice,  and  Sensuality,  may  all  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can 
be  safely  gratified. 

Voltaire  requests  D'Alembert  to  tell  in  his  behalf  a  direct  false- 
hood. 

D'Alembert  informs  Voltaire,  that  he  has  told  this  falsehood. 

In  these  opinions,  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  are  plainly  destroyed,  the  obligation  to  them  wholly  remov- 
ed, and  every  violation  of  them  justified.  If  a  man  may  utter 
falsehood,  where  Religion,  or  a  friend,  is  concerned,  he  may  law- 
fully utter  it  on  every  occasion,  and  to  every  person.  If  all  have 
a  right  to  all  things,  none  can  do  any  wrong.  If  that  which  takes 
place,  is  right  because  it  takes  place,  wrong  cannot  take  place. 
If  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  and  sensuality,  may  be 
lawfully  gratified,  when  they  can  be  safely  gratified,  all  crimes 
against  our  fellow-men  may  be  lawfull)  perpetrated,  because  all, 
which  are  called  crimes  of  this  nature,  are  merely  gratifications  of 
one  or  other  of  these  passions. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner,  in  which  these  Philosophers 
have  considered  self-government. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  sin  by  bodily  constitution ;  and 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed, 
than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepiness  produc- 
ed by  the  Lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  get  all  things  if  he  can. 

Doctor  Tindal,  that  every  man  must  form  for  himself  his  rule  of 
moral  conduct,  and  change  it  as  his  circumstances  change. 
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Mr.  Hume,  that  Female  Infidelity,  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing,  when  unknown,  nothing  ; 

That  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  life ; 

That  pride  and  self-valuation  are  virtues  ; 

That  self-denial  and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  useless  and 
mischievous  ;  that  they  harden  the  heart,  stupefy  the  understand- 
ing, and  sour  the  temper. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches  that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty, 
is  a  vain  desire  of  showing  ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  Adultery,  Incest,  Polygamy,  and  lewdness  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  except  incest  between  the  nearest  relations,  are  war- 
ranted by  the  Law,  or  Religion,  which  he  considers  as  the  only 
Religion,  or  Law,  of  mankind,  &c.  &c. 

These  and  the  preceding  declarations  clearly  and  directly  au- 
thorize the  full  indulgence  of  every  passion  and  appetite,  and  an- 
nihilate the  existence  of  crime,  and  the  possibility  of  virtue.  Yet 
all  these  are  solemnly  taught  as  rules  of  life,  and  as  parts  of  the 
will  of  the  Infinite  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  eventually  taught  the  same 
things,  in  assertions  less  direct,  and  yet  by  irresistible  implication 
supporting  the  same  conduct.  The  doctrine,  that  a  Man  is  an 
animal,  or  that  he  is  a  machine,  is  a  complete  subversion  of  mo- 
rality. No  man  ever  believed  an  ox,  a  mill,  or  a  coach-wheel,  to 
be  a  moral  being.  The  same  effects  are  produced  by  the  light 
and  indifferent  manner,  in  which  moral  subjects  are  regarded  in 
many  doctrines  of  these  Philosophers  :  as,  when  civil  law  is  made 
the  sole  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  the  magistrate  the  sole 
judge  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  source  of  religious  obligation, 
as  by  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury  ;  and  when  health,  taper  legs,  and 
broad  shoulders  are  declared  to  be  virtues  by  Hume. 

In  these  and  other  similar  declarations  Philosophers  clearly 
prove,  that  they  are  wholly  indifferent  to  vice  pnd  virtue,  sin  and 
holiness,  and  to  all  their  amazing  effects.  This  indifference  they 
hold  out  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  with  respect  to  the  great  body 
of  moral  principles.  No  sentiment  is  more  insinuating  than  this. 
None  more  insensibly,  or  surely,  steals  upon  the  heart ;  none 
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more  thoroughly  depraves  the  character ;  none  more  certainly 
conducts  to  misery  and  ruin. 

The  same  wretched  consequence  is  fatally  derived  from  the 
ridicule,  which  they  cast  upon  every  thing  religious,  virtuous,  or 
serious. 

U:isatisfied,  however,  with  all  these  efforts,  and  convinced,  that 
a  future  state  of  man  must,  if  it  exist,  be  a  state  of  reward  to  vir- 
tue, and  of  punishmetit  to  sin  ;  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  must  be 
present  to  see  every  sin,  and  every  virtue,  and  disposed  to  reward 
the  one.  and  punish  the  other  ;  and  that,  of  course,  there  must  be 
a  judgment,  and  a  recompense  ;  the}  have  applied  themselves, 
with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  overthrow  the  be- 
lief, and  terminate  the  existence,  of  these  truths. 

Thus  Mr.  Hobbes  declares,  that  that,  which  is  not  matter,  is 
nothing. 

Mr.  Blount,  that  the  Soul  is  probably  material. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, cannot  consist  with  virtue. 

Mr.  Collins,  that  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

Mr.  Chubb,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  Soul 
are  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  probably  material ;  and 

That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety,  or  ingratitude, 
to  God  ;  nor  for  their  injustice,  or  unkindness,  to  each  other  ;  but 
only  for  injuries  to  the  public  ;  and 

That  even  this  is  uncertain,  and  useless  ; 

Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Soul  of  man  is  a  machine ;  and  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  believe  an  Intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  &c. 

Lord  Bolingbroke.  that  God  does  not  concern  himself  vs^ith  the 
affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or  if  he  does,  he  regards  only  collective  bo- 
dies of  men  ; 

That  he  punishes  none  but  through  the  magistrate  ;  and 

Thai  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal. 
■-■   And  the  National  Convention  of  France, 

That  death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 

Thus  by  Infidel  Philosophy  is  every  hope  taken  away  from 
Virtue,  and  every  fear  from  Vice,  however  multiplied,  or  aban- 
doned. This  has  indeed  been  the  sum  of  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Philosophy.     The  belief  and  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the 
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belief  and  the  dread  of  future  punishments,  are  the  substance  of 
all  which  they  call  superstition.  To  remove  these  from  men, 
and  especially  the  latter,  they  have  studied  and  laboured  most  as- 
siduously for  ages. 

Should  they  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  what  must  be 
the  consequences?  Men  will  be  left  with  all  the  instructions 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  vice,  which  have  been  recited,  and 
innumerable  others  of  the  same  nature,  given  by  these,  and  the 
whole  train  of  Philosophers ;  with  all  the  proofs  of  the  insigni- 
ficance and  the  non-existence  of  virtue;  with  the  general  license 
to  plunder,  to  defraud,  to  deceive,  and  to  pollute;  and  with  no 
other  restraint  but  civil  law,  or  private  honour :  Law,  which  can- 
not know  one,  in  a  hundred,  of  the  crimes,  which  men  commit: 
Honour,  which  even  in  a  Christian  state  of  society,  sustained  by 
many  virtuous  men,  and  strengthened  by  prevailing  moral  opinions 
auspicious  to  virtue  and  alarming  to  vice,  will  not  either  restrain,  or 
regard,  one  crime  in  a  thousand  :  Honour,  which,  in  the  state  of 
Society  thus  accomplished,  amidst  rulers.  Philosophers,  and  other 
men  of  influence,  thoroughly  initiated  in  these  doctrines,  and 
amidst  the  universal  depravity  of  communities,  would  know  no 
distinction  between  virtue  and  convenience,  between  crimes  and 
disagreeables.  How  soon  would  law  and  government  lose  that 
authority  and  energy  which  are  now  chiefly  sustained  by  appeals 
to  the  presence,  the  will,  and  the  agency,  of  a  Ruler  all  present, 
all  powerful,  and  unchangeably  and  infinitely  opposed  to  every 
iniquity  ?  How  soon  would  man,  ceasing  to  reverence  his  God, 
cease  to  regard  his  neighbour  ?  How  soon  would  every  moral, 
every  natural,  tie  be  dissolved,  every  motive  to  justice,  truth,  and 
benevolence,  be  lost,  and  every  attempt  to  confine  passion  and 
appetite  within  any  bounds  be  forgotten  ?  Virtue  and  Vice,  as 
objects  of  human  esteem,  would  change  their  places,  and  their 
characters.  Pride  would  then  be  real  virtue,  the  Lust  of  power 
real  greatness,  and  Avarice  real  honour.  The  seat  of  Justice 
would  be  the  nest  of  plunder  and  robbery,  and  the  edifices  of 
learning  cells  of  studied  iniquity,  where  methodized  sin  would  be 
the  science,  and  sagacious  perpetration  the  art.  The  private 
dwelling  would  be  converted  into  a  brothel,  and  the  venerable 
matron  and  the  snowy  virgin  would  change  characters  with  the 
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bawd  and  the  strumpet ;  and  the  purity,  the  happiness,  and  the 
hopes,  of  mankind,  would  be  buried  under  a  promiscuous  and  uni- 
versal concubinage. 

Were  Philosophy  less  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines,  and  less 
favourably  inclined  to  vice,  still,  in  its  attempts  to  restrain  vice, 
and  encourage  virtue,  it  would  be  totally  weak  and  inefficacious. 
Every  Individual  Philosopher  utters  many  errors  with  the  same 
breath  and  in  the  same  discourse,  in  which  he  utters  also  some 
truths.  Every  individual  contradicts,  ridicules,  and  calumniates, 
every  other  individual ;  and  every  sect  every  other  sect.  Thus 
truth  and  falsehood  come  from  the  same  mouth  with  equal  gravi- 
ty and  force ;  and  the  contrary  systems  of  the  combatants,  are 
on  the  one  hand,  derived  from  sources  equally  respectable,  and, 
on  the  other,  are  equallv  the  objects  of  obloquy  and  derision,  mu- 
tually and  successfully  employed.  As  teachers,  they  have  no  au- 
thority, possess  no  power,  can  employ  no  sanction,  and  promise 
no  reward.  The  only  support  of  their  systems  is  argument ;  of- 
ten so  abstruse,  as  to  be  understood  imperfectly  by  themselves, 
and  not  at  all  by  most  men  ;  often  so  weak  and  futile,  as  to  pro- 
duce no  effect,  beside  contempt  and  ridicule;  often  so  opposed 
by  contrary  arguments,  as  to  be  left  without  force,  or  influence  ; 
and  always  so  uninteresting  as  to  be  neither  read,  nor  regarded, 
by  the  body  of  mankind.  This  support  their  example  efFectually 
destroys  ;  for  no  man  will  believe,  that  the  Philosophy,  which 
when  heartily  embraced  does  not  render  its  author  better,  but 
leaves  him  worse,  than  multitudes  of  those,  who  are  without  it, 
can  be  either  useful  or  true. 

The  single  phrase — Thus  saith  the  Lord, — comes  home  to 
every  serious  man,  with  a  force  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  all 
which  Philosophers  have  ever  said,  or  will  ever  say.  The 
Teacher,  here,  can  neither  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  His  au- 
thority to  enjoin,  his  knowledge  to  discern,  his  disposition  arid  his 
power  to  reward  obedience  is  immutable  and  boundless.  Here 
something  is  presented  to  the  mind,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arrest  its  attention,  to  rouse  its  hopes,  and  to  command  its  efforts. 
To  disobedience  the  same  attributes  present  a  combination  ol 
motives,  efficacious  to  alarm,  and  to  deter.     In  the  full  view  of 
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these  attributes,  sin  is  perpetrated  only  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  an  aching  heart. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts,  which  Philosophy  can  make  to 
dissuade  men  from  vice,  the  single  human  conclusion  will  ever 
be,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Some  of  the 
ancients,  at  times,  made  efforts  of  this  nature  v  but  they  were 
sickly  in  their  origin,  and  momentary  in  their  operations  ;  with- 
out energy,  and  without  effect;  an  amusement  to  the  fancy,  but 
not  a  melioration  of  the  heart.  The  modern  Philosophy,  uninter- 
ested in  the  subject,  or  discouraged  by  the  attempts  of  its  prede- 
cessors, has  joined  in  the  general  cry,  and  determined  to  encour- 
agiB  and  sanction  this  limited  pursuit  of  good.  Its  doctrines,  its 
arguments,  its  examples,  have  licensed  and  defended  guilty  plea- 
sure, pleasure  confined  to  the  present  life,  the  pleasure  of  sinners, 
the  pleasure  of  animals.  Before  its  pestilential  breath,  as  man 
before  the  Simoom  of  Nubia,  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  have 
sickened, fallen,  and  died;  while  vice,  like  the  fabled  Upazof  Java,, 
has  in  the  same  rank  atmosphere  vigorously  diffused  its  branches,, 
shot  up  its  infant  stems,  and  corrupted  and  destroyed,  around  it, 
whatever  had  the  principles  or  the  promise  of  life. 

3.  Infidel  Philosophy  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  support  it- 
self, nor  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  great  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  have  not, 
I  apprehend,  been  at  all  seriously  affected  by  the  attacks  of  Infi- 
dels. The  Necessity  of  admitting  the  History  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures, 
arising  from  the  admission  of  the  Scriptural  History;  The  Argu- 
ments from  Prophecy ;  from  Miracles  ;  from  the  Character  of 
Christ;  from  the  Origination  of  the  New  Testament  by  uneducat- 
ed men  ;  from  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles ;  from 
the  erection  and  progress  of  Christianity  ;  from  the  Authenticity 
and  Genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  ;  from  their  pure,  harmonious, 
and  sublime  Character  ;  and  from  the  present  state  of  the  Jews ; 
have  in  no  instance  been  solidly  answered. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  any  answer  of  any 
Infidel  to  a  capital  argument  in  support  of  Revelation,  which  has 
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gained  so  great  applause,  or  received,  for  the  time,  so  general 
and  confident  reliance  from  Philosophers,  as  Mr.  Hume's  celebrat- 
ed Essay  on  Miracles.  In  the  Introduction  to  it,  Mr.  Hume  says, 
"  He  Jlatters  himself,  he  has  discovered  an  argument,  xnhich  will 
prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion.^^ 
But  since  the  Essays  on  the  same  subject  by  Adams,  Campbell, 
Farmar  and  Price,  have  been  published,  and  read,  the  applause 
and  the  reliance  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  Mr.  Hume  himself  considered  Doctor 
Campbell's  Answer  to  him  as  conclusive  against  him.  If  this 
most  ingenious  performance  of  the  ablest  Infidel,  by  far  the  ablest, 
who  has  hitherto  appeared,  has  been  so  impotent  to  its  purpose, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  rest  may  be  easily  determined. 

There  is,  also,  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  comparative 
character  of  Christians,  and  Infidels,  which  may  be  alleged  with  a 
force,  incapable  of  being  obviated.  The  weight  of  virtue  has 
been  wholly  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  All  moral  truth  is  fairly 
tried  by  its  influence  on  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper- 
ly or  more  forcibly  contrasted,  than  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  tendency  of  Infidel  Philosophy;  and 
nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  this  contrast,  than  the  oppo- 
site lives  of  Christians  and  Infidels.  The  life  of  St.  Paul,  alone, 
puts  all  Infidelity  out  of  countenance.  The  early  Christians  in 
general,  even  as  represented  by  many  of  their  most  respectable 
enemies,  have  no  parallels  in  the  annals  of  Infidelity.  From  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  present  time,  in  all  periods 
some,  and  in  most  periods  many,  Christians  have  worn  the  same 
character.  In  our  own  land,  and  in  every  neighbourhood,  may 
be  found  daily  those,  who  adorn  the  human  name  with  all  the  vir- 
tues, which  Infidels  have  at  any  time  professed,  and  with  many  of 
a  superior  kind,  to  which  they  have  never  formed  a  pretension. 
So  evident  is  the  want  of  morals  on  the  part  of  Infidels,  in  this 
country,  generally,  that  to  say — "  A  man  is  an  Infidel" — is  under- 
stood, of  course,  as  a  declaration,  that  he  is  a  plainly  immoral 
man.  On  the  contrary,  to  say — "  A  man  is  a  true  or  real  Chris- 
tian"— is  universally  understood  as  a  declaration,  that  he  is  a  man 
distinguishedly  virtuous.     This  phraseology  has  its  origin  in  the 
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experience,  and  comnnon  sense,  of  mankind,  and  maybe  fairly  as- 
sumed as  complete  evidence  of  the  sentiment  alleged. 

That  this  Philosophy  is  unable  to  support  itself,  is  evident  from 
its  progress.  Philosophers,  as  has  been  remarked,  have,  from 
the  beginning,  changed  continually  the  Infidel  system.  The  doc- 
trines, which  Herbert  and  Tindal  declared  to  be  so  evident,  that 
God  could  not  make  them  more  evident,  were  wholly  given  up, 
as  untenable,  by  Hume;  and  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  sustained 
no  higher  character  in  the  mind  of  D'Alembert.  Mere  Infidelity 
gave  up  Natural  Religion,  and  Atheism  mere  Infidelity.  Atheism 
is  the  system,  at  present  in  vogue.  What  will  succeed  it,  cannot 
be  foreseen.  One  consolation,  however,  attends  the  subject ; 
and  that  is — No  other  system  can  be  so  groundless,  so  despica- 
ble, or  so  completely  ruinous  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  ; 

The  conduct  of  Philosophers  in  opposing  their  antagonists,  and 
in  supporting  themselves,  has  been  alike,  and  has  alike  evinced 
the  weakness  of  their  cause,  in  both  respects.  Each  effort  has 
had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  its  day  of  applause  and  adoption,  and 
has  then  given  up  its  place,  and  importance,  to  a  succeeding  ef- 
fort. Succeeding  Philosophers,  instead  of  relying  on  the  argu- 
ments, or  systems,  of  their  predecessors,  have  laboriously  devised 
new  ones.  Each  relies  apparently,  and  perhaps  firmly,  upon  his 
own ;  but  is  of  course  forsaken  by  those,  who  come  after  him. 
The  weight,  which  they  have  had,  for  a  time,  has  been  therefore 
casual;  the  weight  of  novelty,  fashion,  and  currency,  and  the  re- 
sult of  ingenuity  and  celebrity;  not  the  weight  of  truth  and  evi- 
dence, nor  the  result  of  serious  and  permanent  conviction.  Were 
succeeding  Philosophers  satisfied  with  either  the  opposition,  or 
the  doctrines  of  their  predecessors,  they  would  of  course  have  in 
sisted  anew  on  their  arguments,  and  systems ;  explained  more 
fully  the  parts  and  nature  of  each,  and  obviated  the  answers  of 
their  adversaries.  Convinced  of  the  truth  and  rectitude  of  what 
had  been  done  before,  they  would  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
exert  themselves  in  its  defence.  Natural  Religion,  or  Theism 
would  now  have  been  the  great  reliance  of  Infidels,  and  all  their 
arguments  would  have  been  directed  to  its  support.     The  Athe 
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ists  feel,  at  the  present  time,  a  triumphant  confidence  in  the  per- 
manency of  their  system  ;  the  Theists,  a  few  years  since,  felt 
equally  satisfied  of  the  continuance  of  theirs.     This  confidence  in 
both  was  equally  well  founded.     There  is  now  all  the  probability, 
that  those,  who  are  to  come,  will  desert  Atheism,  which  there  was 
a  little  while  since,  that  the  present  system  would  desert  Theism. 
Yet  now   the  French  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  declare, 
that  a  people  of  Theists  will   necessarily  become  Revelationists. 
The  insolence  and   ridicule,  exhibited  universally  by  Infidel 
Writers,  is,  at  least  to   my  view,    a  strong  indication  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  arguments.     Men  who  feel  their  cause  to  be  good,  and 
their  means  of  support  to  be  strong,  usually  discover  moderation 
and  decency  in  the  management.     A  strong  man  is  usually  mild, 
and  civil ;  a  weak  one,  to  conceal  his  weakness,  is  often  petulant 
and  blustering.     Were  Infidels  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  the  soundness  of  their  arguments,  they  would  not,  it 
is  presumed,  so  often  resort  to  ridicule  instead  of  reasoning,  nor 
intrench  themselves  behind  insolence  and  contempt,  instead  of 
facts   and  evidence.     In  any  other  case,  this  conduct  would  be 
deemed  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  cause,  and  of  doubt  in  its  ad- 
vocates. 

As  the  great  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  remain  in  full 
force,  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  they  will  ever  so  remain. 
Infidel  Philosophers,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  utmost  enmity  to 
the  Christian  cause,  of  eminent  industry,  and  of  as  considerable 
ingenuity  as  will  probably  be  found  hereafter,  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  their  attacks  on  Revelation.  As  they 
have  hitherto  failed  of  success,  it  is  fairly  presumed,  that  they  will 
finally  fail.  Almost  all  the  topics  of  opposition  have  been  tho- 
roughly explored,  and  the  most  effectual  use  made  of  them, 
which  is  practicable.  Hence  they  will  probably  gain  little  addi- 
tional strength  on  the  side  of  argument.  More  influence,  and 
more  converts,  they  may  not  improbably  gain.  The  present 
time  is  supposed  to  be  marked  in  Prophecy,  as  an  eminent  sea- 
son of  delusion ;  and  the  delusion  has  not,  hitherto,  reached  the 
bounds  predicted.  But  to  gain  these  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  acquiring  additional  strength  from  reason  and  evidence. 
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To  a  serious  and  candid  man  the  fact,  above  recited,  must  ap- 
pear of  high  importance.  He  cannot  but  see,  that  Christianity 
has  been  attacked  hy  a  numerous  host  of  enemies,  ardent,  indus- 
trious, and  ingenious,  through  a  long  period,  with  unremitted  ef- 
forts, and  on  every  side.  No  measure  has  been  left  untried,  no 
means  of  success  unexplored,  and  no  kind  of  hostility  scrupled. 
Its  strength  has  therefore  been  proved.  Such  a  man  will  feel  of 
course,  that  Christianity  must  resist  successfully  every  future  as- 
sault, and  that  it  will  be  early  enough  to  doubt  of  its  firmness, 
when  its  pillars  shall  begin  to  be  shaken,  and  its  foundation  to  be 
undermined. 

4.  Philosophy  will  not,  and  Christianity  will,  increase  youx 
comfort,  and  lessen  your  distresses  here,  and  save  you  from  mi- 
sery, and  confer  on  you  happiness,  hereafter. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  you  must  have  clearly 
perceived,  that  Philosophy  furnishes  you  with  no  directory  to  re- 
gulate your  moral  conduct,  no  scheme  of  the  duties  of  life.  As 
pure  Theism,  or  Natural  Religion,  it  teaches  not  a  duty,  which 
is  not  unspeakably  better  taught  by  the  Scriptures ;  while  it  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  very  many,  which,  when  taught,  are  seen  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  knows  not,  it  cannot  know,  what 
service,  what  worship,  is  acceptable  to  God,  or  whether  any  can 
be  accepted.  It  sees  all  men  to  be  sinners,  and  ^et  knows  not, 
that  sinners  can  be  forgiven,  or  reinstated  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  faitliful  subjects  of  the  government  of  God.  If  this  be 
possible,  it  knows  not  how,  when,  or  where.  Of  sanctions  to  en- 
force, and  motives  to  encourage  obedience,  it  is  destitute  and  beg- 
gared. To  the  peace,  which  springs  from  the  conscious  perform-^ 
ance  of  duty  it  is  a  stranger ;  and  in  the  joy,  which  jflows  from^ 
hopeful  acceptance  with  God,  it  shares  not,  even  as  a  guest.  Un- 
der these  disadvantages,  you  will  not  wonder,  that  it  lingers  and 
languishes  in  its  course,  and  halts  at  a  distance  from  the  gate  of 
virtue. 

As  mere  Infidelity,  it  teaches  nothing  but  to  contest  all  princi- 
ples, and  to  adopt  none.  As  Scepticism,  it  is  an  ocean  of  doubtj 
and  agitation,  in  which  there  are  no  soundings,  and  to  which  there^ 
is  no  shore.  As  Animalism  and  Atheism  it  completes  the  ravage 
and  ruin  of  man,  which,  in  its  preceding  forms,  it  had  so  success- : 
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fully  begun.  It  now  holds  out  the  rank  Circean  draught,  and 
sends  the  deluded  wretches,  who  are  allured  to  taste,  to  bristle  and 
wallow  with  the  swine,  to  play  tricks  with  the  monkey,  to  rage 
and  rend  with  the  tiger,  and  to  putrify  into  nothing  with  the  herd 
of  kindred  brutes. 

Christianity,  with  an  influence  infinitely  more  benevolent,  en-' 
hances  the  value  of  your  present  life  beyond  the  search  of  calcu- 
lation. It  informs  you,  that  you  are  the  intelligent  and  moral 
creatures  of  the  All-perfect  Jehovah,  who  made,  who  preserves, 
who  rules  the  Universe,  who  is  present  in  all  places,  who  beholds 
all  things  ;  who  is  eternal  and  immutable ;  infinitely  benevolent, 
infinitely  beneficent ;  the  faithful  friend  of  the  virtuous  ;  the  un- 
changing enemy  of  sin  ;  the  rewarder,  and  the  reward,  of  all  re- 
turning sinners,  who  diligently  seek  him.  In  this  character  it 
presents  to  you  a  direct,  clear,  and  perfect  system  of  rules  for  all 
your  moral  conduct;  rules  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting; 
rules,  reaching  every  possible  case,  and  removing  every  rational 
doubt.  Here  is  no  uncertainty,  no  wavering,  no  tossing  on  the 
billows  of  anxiety,  no  plunging  into  the  gulph  of  despair.  Your 
path  js  a  straight  and  beaten  way,  and,  were  you  way-faring  men, 
and  fools,  you  need  not  err  therein. 

As  you  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  your  journey,  you 
are  furnished  with  aids  and  motives  infinite,  to  check  your  delays, 
to  recall  your  wanderifigs,  to  cheer  fatigue,  to  refresh  your  lan- 
guor, to  lessen  your  difficulties,  to  renew  your  strength,  and  to 
prolong  your  perseverance  to  the  end.  Should  you  at  any  time, 
through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  allurement,  dangerously  di- 
verge from  your  course,  a  sweet  and  charming  Voice  behind  yoii 
cries,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein." 

In  the  sublime  character  of  moral  subjects  of  the  All-ruling 
God,  you  are  called  to  a  life  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Sinners, 
indeed,  you  are:  and  as  such,  in  the  eye  of  Natural  Religion  are 
condemned  and  lost;  but  in  the  Scriptures  you  are  taught,  that  most 
delightful  of  all  truths,  that  you  may  rise  again  to  the  character,  and 
the  blessing,  of  those,  who  have  never  fallen;  and  may  thus  rise  upon 
conditions,  which,  if  guided  by  wisdom,  you  would  yourselves  have 
chosen,  as  the  most  easy,  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  desira- 
ble, of  all  conditions ;  upon  conditions,  which  are  distinguished 
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blessings  in  themselves,  and  the  beginning  of  blessings,  which  will 
multiply  forever.  A  scheme  of  duty  is  proposed  to  you,  and  re- 
quired of  you  ;  but  every  part  of  it  is  at  once  useful  and  delightful. 
From  the  performance  of  it  will  daily  and  infallibly  spring  the 
peace  of  an  approving  mind,  the  dignity  of  conscious  virtue,  the 
retreat  of  gloomy  apprehension,  and  the  dawn  of  radiant  hope, 
the  day-star  of  endless  life. 

Should  you  hereafter  have  fsimilies,  your  communication  of  the 
principles,  and  your  practice  of  the  duties,  of  Christianity  will 
beyond  all  things  else,  insure  to  you  domestic  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. Your  households  wdl  assume  the  same  dignitied  character, 
and  share  in  the  same  requisite  enjoyments.  All  will  love,  es- 
teem, and  befriend,  and  be  loved,  esteemed,  and  befriended. 
Your  interests,  designs,  and  pursuits,  will  be  noble  and  virtuous, 
the  parents  of  concord  and  happiness.  To  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
fection will  be  superadded  the  benevolence,  and  the  brotherly 
love,  of  the  Gospel ;  and  these  will  animate,  refine,  and  exalt 
every  affection,  and  every  purpose,  will  bring  daily  consolation 
and  enduring  joy,  and  will  prove  the  delightful  forerunners  of  fu- 
ture beatitude. 

The  Friends,  who  visit  you,  will  esteem  and  love  you,  for  they 
will  find  in  your  character  something  to  be  esteemed  and  loved. 
They  will  also  be  friends,  of  the  best  character,  will  most  cordial- 
ly return  your  kind  offices,  and  will  most  richly  merit  and  lasting- 
ly retain  your  confidence.  They  will  be  friends  here,  and  friends 
forever. 

To  the  neighbourhoods  around  you,  you  will  be,  and  will  be  es- 
teemed, benefactors  and  blessings.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  out- 
cast, the  friendless,  and  the  disconsolate,  will  especially,  acknow- 
ledge you  as  their  patrons.  Enemies  you  will  find  ;  for  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty  will  oppose  lust,  and  restrain  corruption ; 
but  they  will  be  such  enemies,  as,  without  a  total  change  of  their 
character,  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  be  his  friends.  Every 
vicious  man  will  feel  his  inferiority  to  you  with  pain,  and  experi- 
ence deep  mortification  in  knowing,  that  he  cannot  look  you  in 
the  face  with  a  composed  countenance,  and  steady  eye.  Com- 
pare your  friends  with  your  enemies,  and  you  will  find  nothing  to 
be  regretted. 
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Nor  will  you  be  less  useful  to  your  Country.  Rational  Free- 
dom cannot  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Not  a 
proof  is  found  in  the  experience,  not  a  probability  is  presented  to 
i  the  judgment,  of  man,  that  hitidelity  can  support  a  free,  and  at 
j  the  same  time  an  efficient  government.  In  thi^  country,  the  freest, 
and  the  happiest,  which  the  world  has  hitherto  seen,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  originated,  has  continued,  and  stands,  on  the 
single  basis  of  Christianity.  Good  subjects  have  been  formed 
here  by  forming  good  men  ;  and  none  but  good  subjects  can  long 
be  governed  by  persuasion.  The  learning,  peace,  mild  inter- 
course, and  universally  happy  state  of  society,  enjoyed  here,  all 
own  the  same  origin.  Would  you  preserve  these  blessings  during 
your  own  lives,  would  you  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  increas- 
ing multitudes  of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  and  all  those  who 
are,  with  one  voice  tell  you,  "Embrace  Christianity." 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention,  or  my  wish,  to  jflatter  you  with 
hopes  of  unmingled  happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  This  world 
has  ever  been  and  still  is,  a  vale  of  tears.  Want,  pain,  sorrow,  dis- 
ease, and  death,  are  constant  tenants  of  this  unhappy  soil,  and  fre- 
quent inmates  of  every  human  dwelling.  To  aid  the  sufferer,  to 
sustain,  and  to  vanquish,  these  unfriendly  visitors,  Christianity  fur- 
nishes the  peace,  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude  of  virtue,  the 
consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  and  Infinite  complacency,  and  the 
supporting  hope  of  endless  and  evergrowing  sanctity,  happiness, 
and  glory.  In  every  throbbing  bosom  she  sings,  "  This  light  af- 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory,  that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter."  The  song  is  the 
song  of  Angels  ;  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 

All  these  alleviations  are,  at  a  stroke,  swept  away  by  the  besom 
of  Philosophy.  Like  a  rude,  unfeeling  nurse,  she  approaches  the 
bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  and  tells  the  groaning  suflferer,  that  he  is 
indeed  miserable  ;  and  that  he  may  quietly  resolve  to  bear  his 
calamities,  for  they  are  irremediable  and  hopeless.  To  the  des- 
pairing victims  of  want,  infamy,  and  oppression,  she  extends  her 
hand,  empty  of  comfort,  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side.  The 
Parent,  overwhelmed  by  woe  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  she  cool- 
ly informs,  that  his  tears  and  his  sighs  are  useless,  for  his  favourite 
has  ceased  from  the  light  of  the  living,  and  vanished  forever.     To 
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the  failing  eye  of  the  poor,  desponding,  and  expiring  wretch  she 
holds  out  her  dark  lantern,  and  as  the  only  consolation  which  she 
can  give,  shows  him  the  sullen  region  of  annihilation,  destined  to 
receive  and  wrap  him  in  eternal  and  oblivious  night. 

You,  with  the  rest  of  men,  must  sutler  woe.  Poverty  may  be- 
tide, shame  may  arrest,  pain  may  agonize,  sorrow  may  sink,  dis- 
ease may  waste,  and  death  will  befal  you.  In  all  these  evils  yon 
will  seek  for  consolation,  support,  and  hope.  From  Philosophy 
you  will  find  none.  On  that  solemn  day,  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  you  will  be  extended  upon  the  bed  of  death,  when  the 
physician  has  bidden  you  adieu,  and  your  friends  are  watching  for 
the  parting  gasp,  your  souls  will  cling  to  existence,  will  pant  for 
relief,  and  will  search  the  Universe  for  a  glimmering  of  hope. 
Should  Philosophy  have  been  your  bosom  companion,  and  the 
arm  on  which  you  have  finally  rested,  }ou  will  then  know  what 
it  is  to  have  renounced  Religion,  to  look  back  on  a  life  of  sin  with 
agony,  and  forward  to  a  world  of  suspense  with  horror.  Chris- 
tianity, sighing  her  last  farewell,  and  dropping  her  parting  tear, 
will  retire  in  silence  and  sorrow,  and  will  mourn  with  deep  com- 
passion, that,  forlorn  and  dreadful  as  was  your  lot,  you  would  not 
suffer  her  to  allay  your  misery,  and  with  the  lamp  of  hope  light 
you  through  your  melancholy  path  into  the  world  of  future  being. 

Religion,  on  the  contrary,  feels,  and  proves,  a  regard  for  the 
sorrows  of  man,  infinitely  more  tender,  soothing,  and  supporting. 
Like  the  fabled  power  of  inchantment,  she  changes  the  thorny 
couch  into  a  bed  of  down,  closes  with  a  touch  the  wounds  of  the 
soul,  and  converts  a  wilderness  of  woe  into  the  borders  of  Para- 
dise. Whenever  you  are  forced  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
Mercy,  at  her  call,  will  stand  by  your  side,  and  mingle  sweetness 
with  the  draught ;  while  with  a  voice  of  mildness  and  consolation 
she  will  whisper  to  you,  that  the  potion,  though  unpleasant,  is  ne- 
cessary and  balsamic  ;  that  you  have  diseases  to  be  removed,  and 
morbid  principles  to  be  exterminated  ;  and  that  the  unpalatable 
administration  will  assuredly  establish  in  you  health  immortal. 
The  same  sweetener  of  life  will  accompany  you  to  the  end,  and, 
seating  herself  by  your  dying  bed,  will  draw  aside  the  curtains  of 
eternity,  will  bid  you  lift  your  closing  eyes  on  the  end  of  sorrow, 
paittj  and  care,  and  in  the  opened  gates  of  peace  and  glory  will 
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point  to  you,  in  full  view,  the  friends  of  Christ,  waiting  to  hail 
your  arrival. 

That  Christianity  gives  all  these  blessings,  and  gives  them 
certainly  ;  that  it  produces  no  loss,  and  great  gain,  in  the  present 
world ;  that  it  makes  nothing  worse,  and  every  thing  better  5  is 
clearly  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  contain  and  secure  all  this,  and 
much  more.  At  the  same  time,  every  Christian  is  a  witness  to 
this  truth.  Every  Christian  has,  by  experience,  known  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  and,  by  the  same  experience  also,  has  known  the 
pleasures  of  religion.  To  whatever  degree,  therefore,  his  experi- 
ence has  extended,  he  is  a  complete  judge  of  both.  Many,  very 
many  Christians  have  also  fully  enjoyed  the  highest  pleasures  of 
science  and  intellect,  and  are  of  course  unexceptionable  judges  of 
these  pleasures.  But  no  Christian  was  ever  found,  who  for  a  mo- 
ment admitted,  that  any  pleasures  were  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  religion  ;  not  one,  who  would  not  say,  that  for  the  loss  of  reli- 
gion worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation.  In  every  other  case 
this  evidence  would  be  acknowledged  as  complete.  Nor  is  it 
balanced,  or  lessened,  by  any  contrary  evidence.  Infidels  have 
never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  religion,  and,  in  the  decision  of  this 
question,  are,  therefore,  without  a  voice. 

With  these  blessings  in  view,  you  will,  I  trust  without  a  sigh, 
leave  to  the  Infidel  his  peculiar  gratifications.  In  every  innocent 
enjoyment  you  can  partake  at  least  as  largely  as  he.  You  will 
not,  therefore,  repine,  that  you  cannot  shine,  at  a  horserace,  bet  at 
a  cockpit,  win  at  a  gaming-table,  riot  at  the  board  of  intemperance, 
drink  deep  at  the  midnight  debauch,  or  steal  to  infamous  enjoy- 
ments at  the  brothel. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  to  be  suggested ;  a 
consideration  infinitely  awful  and  glorious.  There  may  be  an 
Hereafter.  There  may  be  a  future  Judgment,  a  future  Retribution. 
The  course  of  Sin,  begun  here,  may  continue  forever.  The  seed 
of  virtue,  sown  in  the  present  world,  and  raised  to  a  young  and 
feeble  stem,  may  be  destined  to  growth  immortal.  The  misery, 
produced  here  by  Sin,  may  be  unceasingly  generated  by  the  same 
wretched  cause,  through  ages  which  cannot  end.  The  peace 
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and  joy,  which  virtue  creates,  during  this  transient  hfe,  the  same 
illustrious  power  may  expand,  and  prolong,  through  an  ever-en- 
larging progress. 

What  the  natural  eye  thus  sees  with  dim  and  probable  vision, 
Christianity,  possessed  of  superior  optics,  discerns,  and  promises, 
with  clear,  prophetic  certainty.  Endless  death  and  endless  life 
are  written  in  full  and  glowing  characters  in  the  book,  sealed  to 
imenhghtened  and  unassisted  man  with  seven  seals.  That  book 
a  hand  infinite  and  supreme  unrolls  to  every  humble,  penitent, 
beheving  mind,  and  discloses  to  the  enraptured  view  the  page  of  | 
eternity,  on  which  things  divine  and  immortal  are  pencilled  with 
sun-beams.  A  residence  finished  with  infinite  workmanship,  em- 
ployments pure  and  ravishing,  a  character  completely  dignified 
and  lovely,  companions  the  first  and  best  in  the  universe,  a  sys- 
tem of  Providence,  composed  wholly  of  good,  refining,  ascending, 
and  brightening  forever,  and  a  God  seen,  known,  and  enjoyed,  in 
alibis  combined  perfection,  are  there  drawn  in  colours  of  light 

and  life. 

In  the  same  volume  is  disclosed  by  the  same  hand  the  immense 
woe,  destined  to  reward  the  perpetration  of  iniquity,  voluntary, 
blindness,  and  immoveable  impenitence.  Allured  and  charm- 
ed by  supreme  endearments,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  is,  on 
the  other,  equally  awaker.ed  and  alarmed.  Good  and  evil  pass- 
ing conception,  passing  limits,  are  otfered  to  the  choice;  and  by 
that  choice  alone  the  good  may  be  secured,  and  evil  avoided, 

forever. 

With  respect  to  these  amazing  things.  Philosophy  knows  no- 
thing, threatens -nothing,  promises  nothing.  To  Philosophy  the  in- 
visible  world  is  an  unknown  vast,  over  which,  like  the  raven  sent 
out  of  the  ark,  she  wanders  with  a  wearied  wing,  seeking  rest,  and 
finding  none.  To  her  exploring  eye,  the  universe  is  one  immense, 
unfathomable  ocean.  Above,  around,  beneath,  all  is  doubt 
anxiety,  and  despair.  Her  accounts  are,  like  her  views,  uncer- 
tain and  conjectural  only,  the  foundations  of  no  assent,  no  satis- 
faction. If  you  adhere  to  them,  you  cannot  lose,  and  you  ma) 
infinitely  gain.  An  infinite  diflference  of  possible  good  and  evil 
therefore,  demands  your  adoption  of  Christianity.     I  need  not 
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place  the  subject  on  higher  ground.  To  every  thinking  man 
there  is,  here,  a  motive  infinite  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  re- 
ject Infidel  Philosophy. 

If  there  is  a  God.  (and  that  there  is,  is  more  certain,  and  evi- 
dent, than  that  there  is  any  being  beside  one's  self,)  he  is  doubt- 
less perfect  in  holiness,  as  well  as  in  power  and  knowledge. 
With  holy  or  virtuous  creatures  he  must  of  course  be  pleased  5 
because  holiness  is  obedience  to  his  will,  and  because  it  is  a  re- 
semblance  to  his  character.  As  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  own 
character,  so  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  creatures,  whenever 
they  possess  a  character  similar  to  his  own.  That  he  should  not 
be  pleased  to  have  his  will  obeyed  is  impossible.  The  very  sup- 
position, that  the  Ruler  has  a  will,  involves  in  it  necessarily,  that 
he  must  be  pleased  to  be  obeyed.  All  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion, all  the  precepts,  are  summed  up  in  this  memorable  sentence, 
"  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  To  accomplish 
holiness,  or  virtue,  in  man  is  the  single  end  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Christianity  therefore  teaches,  enjoins,  and  with  infinite 
motives  pursues,  what  reason  dictates  as  the  highest  wisdom  of 
man.  But,  in  all  this,  Infidel  Philosophy  has  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor 
memorial. 

Thus,  in  every  view,  the  state  and  the  prospects  of  the  Chris- 
tian  are  full  of  comfort,  peace,  and  hope,  of  medicines  for  grief, 
and  seasonings  for  joy.  The  present  state  of  the  Infidel  is  desti- 
tute of  both,  and  prospects  he  has  none.  Here,  the  rehgion  of 
the  Christian  brings  with  it,  in  hand,  worth,  usefulness,  and  digni- 
ty ;  and  hereafter,  in  bright  reversion,  and  through  an  intermina- 
ble progress,  life,  wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  and  glory.  Philoso- 
phy, on  the  contrary,  adds  to  him,  here,  no  enjoyment,  and  robs 
him  of  the  chief  support  of  suffering ;  and,  beyond  the  grave, 
plunders  him  of  heaven,  and  consigns  him  to  annihilation  and 
despair.* 

^  Since  these  discourses  were  sent  to  the  press,  [in  1798,]  I  have  seen  a  Work 
lately  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  republished  in  America,  written  by  J  Ro- 
>ison,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  city,  and  entitled,  A  Conspiracy  against  all  the 
Governments  and  Religions  in  Europe.  In  this  work  the  reader  may  see  the 
dangers  of  Infidel  Philosophy  set  in  the  strongest  light  possible.    He  may  see  a 
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plan  formed,  and  to  an  alarming  degree  executed,  for  exterminating  Christianity, 
PJatiiral  Religion,  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Moral 
obligation ;  for  rooting  out  of  the  world  civil  and  domestic  government,  the  right 
of  property,  marriage,  natural  affection,  chastity,  and  decency ;  and  in  a  word  for 
destroying  whatever  is  virtuous,  refined  or  desirable,  and  introducing  again  uni- 
versal savageness  and  brutism.  All  this  is  to  be  done  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
larged Philanthropy,  and  of  giving  mankind  liberty  and  equality.  By  this  mask 
is  carefully  concealed  the  true  end,  which  is  no  less  than  to  reduce  the  whole  hu- 
man race  under  a  complete  subjugation  to  tjiese  Philosophers ;  a  subjugation  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  bodv. 


SERMON  XXI. 


LIFE  A  RACE. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACCALAUREATE 

'  TN  I7y9,  1806  AND  1812. 


1  Corinthians  ix.  24. 

Know  ye  not,  that  they,  which  run  in  a  race,  run  all ;  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize  ?     So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 

The  Chapter,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  answering  certain  objections,  made  against  St.  Paul  by 
some  individuals  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  These  persons,  hav- 
ing formed  themselves  into  a  party  against  their  brethren,  under- 
took to  deny  the  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  among  other 
things,  objected  against  him,  that  he  did  not  receive  a  support 
from  the  Christians  of  that  city,  while  labouring  there  as  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel.  This,  they  insinuated,  he  durst  not  do,  because 
he  was  not  truly  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  was  conscious,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  receive  a  maintenance  from  those  to  whom  he 
ministered.  However  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  this  objection 
was  not  without  weight  among  the  Corinthians  ;  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  Church,  and  to  unsettle 
among  them  the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  He,  therefore,  replies 
to  it  in  form ;  and,  after  asserting  his  absolute  right  to  all  the 
privileges  claimed  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  declares  to  them  the 
true  reasons  of  his  conduct.  These,  summarily,  amounted  to  this 
general  one;  that  he  expected  in  this  manner  to  increase  thef 
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number  of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  to  diffuse  more  widely 
the  glory  and  blessings  of  Christ.  To  illustrate  this  conduct  of 
his,  and  to  prove  the  reasonableness  and  credibility  of  his  declara- 
tions, he  reminds  them,  that  their  own  countrymen  underwent 
great  self-denial  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Isthmian  Games, 
celebrated  in  the  territory  of  Corinth ;  and  strove  in  them  with 
excessive  exertions,  merely  to  gain  a  crown  of  pine  twigs.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  that  he,  for  a  crown  of  glory  in 
the  Heavens,  should  undergo  even  greater  self-denial. 

The  occasion,  furnished  by  this  allusion,  he  seized,  as  he  did 
every  other,  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  Christianity.  His  own  ex- 
ample fn  this  mighty  concern  he  presses  upon  them  ;  and  urges 
them  to  strive  with  the  like  vigorous  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  immortal  prize.  The  eagerness,  with  which  the  com- 
batants ran  in  their  races  for  a  fading  garland  and  for  honour 
equally^  perishing,  he  urges  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  similar 
eagerness  in  the  Christian  race,  of  which  the  reward  was  a  crown 
of  eternal  glory.  To  encourage  them  still  further,  he  reminds 
them  that  of  all  those,  who  ran  in  the  Stadium,  one  only  gained 
the  prize ;  while,  in  the  Christian  race,  all,  who  ran  with  due 
earnestness,  would  win,  and  none,  but  the  slothful  and  careless, 
would  lose,  the  destined  crown. 

The  Youths,  who  are  now  about  to  leave,  finally,  this  place  of 
education,  are  all  adventurers  on.  the  Stadium  of  life  ;  and  are 
just  entering  upon  the  race.  Endeared  to*  me  by  many  considera- 
tions; particularly,  by  my  intimate  and  long  continued  connection 
with  them,  and  by  their  amiable  and  respectful  behaviour,  and: 
honourable  improvement  in  learning  and  science  ;  they  claim  my', 
best  advice  and  wishes,  and  ardent  prayers  for  their  welfare4^ 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  for  me  toii 
give,  and  for  them  affectionately  to  receive,  the  monition,  that  of 
such  adventurers  some  at  least  lose  the  prize  for  which  they  run;  nor 
can  it  fail  to  be  a  timely  exhortation  to  them,  so  to  run  that  they 
may  obtain. 

To  render  the  monition,  here  proposed,  as  impressive  as  may 
be,  and  to  produce  practical  conviction  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  truth  which  it  contains,  perhaps  nothing  will  be  more 
advantageous,  than  a  summary  exhibition  of  the  different  courses. 
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pursued  by  difterent  adventurers  ;  together  with  the  attendants, 
and  consequences,  of  their  conduct. 

,  Youths,  when  they  leave  this  seminary,  become  divided  and 
distributed,  throughout  hfe,  by  their  different  professions.  If  the 
professions  adopted  are  honest  and  useful,  the  distinction  between 
them  is  of  no  serious  importance.  A  man  may  fill  up  his  days 
with  usefulness  in  any  such  professsion ;  and  of  course  may  act 
well  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  Maker.  Among  those,  who 
enter  into  such  professions,  very  different  conduct  is  however 
found  ;  accompanied  by  very  different  characters  and  circum- 
stances, and  terminated  by  very  different  ends. 

One,  whose  life  began  with  the  same  prospects,  and  the  same 
hopes,  which  were  spread  before  his  companions,  commences  his 
career  with  the  predominating  love  of  ease,  and  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  sloth.  Labour  of  the  hands  is  naturally  irksome  to 
man  ;  and  labour  of  the  mind,  to  which  students  are  usually  destin- 
ed through  life,  is  still  more  irksome.  To  most  men  habit  only 
can  make  this  kind  of  labour  agreeable.  Habit  can  overcome 
every  antipathy ;  can  change  reluctance  into  voluntary  effort, 
transmute  pain  into  pleasure,  and  convert  the  man  almost  into  a 
new  being.  Especially  can  these  changes  be  accomplished  by 
habits  begun  in  youth;  during  the  existence  of  that  flexibility  of 
character,  which  prepares  the  mind  for  an  easy  entrance  upon 
any  course  to  which  it  is  directed.  When  sober  and  constant 
pplication  is,  at  this  period,  rendered  habitual ;  all  the  original 
eluctance  to  it  will  vanish ;  and  the  pain,  with  which  it  was  at- 
Lended,  will  be  changed  into  pleasure. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  the  fact.  Of  those, 
who  leave  this  seat  of  education  yearly,  some  at  least  carry  away 
heir  original  aversion  to  industry,  increased  and  riveted,  by  four 
years'  indulgence  in  sloth.  The  evil,  in  this  case,  is  commonly 
beyond  a  cure.  Whatever  employment  they  choose,  they  can 
2ndure  neither  the  toil  of  preparing  themselves  for  it,  nor  the 
rksomeness  of  discharging  the  duties  which  it  demands.  Ambi- 
tion, the  love  of  Wealth,  and  the  sense  of  duty,  are  all  overpow- 
ered by  the  dislike  of  application.  The  hope  of  eminence  is,  in 
he  minds  of  such  persons,  relinquished  with  no  great  reluctance 
|it  tlie  beginning :  and  the  wish  for  it  extinguished  at  a  period,  not 
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very  far  advanced.  The  company  of  those  who  are  already  emi- 
nent, and  of  those  who  promise  to  be  eminent,  is  yielded,  with  now 
and  then  a  pang  perhaps,  for  the  society  of  men  of  an  inferior 
character ;  and  this  society,  soon  after,  for  companions  still  more 
humble.  As  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  some  degree  of  en- 
ergy, and  make  exertions  of  some  importance  ;  the  slothful  man, 
unable  to  continue  where  any  degree  of  vigour  is  found,  slides 
down,  from  a  total  want  of  both,  through  one  gradation  of  life  after 
another;  because  he  has  not  sufficient  resolution,  and  cannot 
make  sufficient  effijrts,  to  keep  himself  in  any  gradation.  All  in- 
dustrious men  despise  sloth  ;  and  no  man  can  bear  to  continue 
where  he  is  despised.  A  sense  of  the  contempt,  which  the  sloth- 
ful man  meets  on  account  of  his  predominating  character,  in^ 
creases  the  rapidity  of  his  descent :  for  it  renders  him  wilhng  to 
leave  a  station  in  which,  and  companions  from  whom,  he  is  per- 
petually exposed  to  this  cutting  humiliation.  Within  a  short  time, 
therefore,  he  arrives  at  the  bottom. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all,  or  even  the  worst,  of  his 
degradation.  His  sloth  is  gross  vice  in  itself;  and  eminently  the 
object  of  the  disesteem  of  the  worthy,  and  the  scorn  of  the  worth- 
less. The  contempt,  which  he  experiences,  he  feels  himself  to 
deserve.  To  every  testimony  against  his  useless  life  conscienct 
joins  her  solemn  Amen ;  and  his  heart  with  shame  and  silence 
confesses,  that  the  finger  of  derision  is  deservedly  pointed  at  him, 
A  mere  drone  in  the  hive,  he  lives  only  on  the  labours  of  others, 
Irresistible  evidence  forces  him  to  know  himself,  and  to  discerr 
that  others  know  him,  to  be  a  mere  burden,  hanging  heavily  or 
the  shoulders  of  industry  ;  a  Nuisance  to  his  neighbourhood,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  removed.  Poor  he  is  of  course  ;  an(j 
that  when  all  men  see,  that  he  might  have  possessed  at  least  g 
competence.  Ignorant  he  is,  when  all  men  see,  that  he  might  anc 
ought  to  have  been  learned.  Despicable  he  is,  when  even  him- 
self feels,  and  often  feels  with  a  sting,  that  he  might  have  sustain- 
ed an  honourable  character :  but  he  wrapped  his  talents  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  buried  them  in  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  sloth  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  vices. 
To  gain  the  subsistence,  and  the  comforts,  which  honestly  flow 
from  industry  only,  he  is  driven  to  a  succession  of  shifts,  and  dan- 
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gerous  expedients.  Fraud  and  falsehood  ever  stand  at  the  elbow, 
court  the  attention,  and  clainn  the  guidance,  of  every  lazy  man. 
These  sedulous  companions,  whose  services  are  always  spontane- 
ously offered,  multiply  magnificent  promises,  but  regularly  forget 
to  fulfil  them.  Still,  fiom  the  apostasy  of  man  to  the  present  day, 
they  have  been  trusted,  of  course,  by  every  votary  of  sloth;  and 
have  uniformly  deceived  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  trusted. 
Gambling,  Sharping,  Swindling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  forgery, 
and  counterfeiting  the  currency  of  their  country,  are  the  deplora- 
ble expedients,  to  which  lazy  men  usually  betake  themselves  in 
their  progress,  and  some  or  other  of  which  are  the  ultimate  resort 
of  every  lazy  man.  All  these  increase  the  guilt,  and  thicken  the 
infamy,  which  form  his  character ;  and  every  one  helps  him  for- 
ward towards  detestation,  voluntary  exile,  the  pillory,  the  jail,  and 
the  gibbet. 

In  this  world  he  looks  around  him,  in  vain,  for  something  to  re^ 
lieve,  console,  and  sustain,  his  sinking  mind.  Every  eye  informs 
him,  that  he  has  lost  the  esteem,  forfeited  the  kindness,  and  earned 
I  the  hatred,  of  his  fellow-men.  To  the  future  world  he  dares  not 
look  :  for  he  has  violated  every  moral  rule,  and  perverted  the 
great  end  of  his  being  ;  usefulness  in  the  creation  of  God.  Thus 
his  way  through  life  is  a  hedge  of  thorns  :  and,  although  it  origi- 
nally seemed  right,  or  at  least  agreeable,  to  him,  yet  the  end  thereof 
is  a  bitter  death. 

A  Second,  starting  from  the  same  goal,  devotes  himself  to  the  en- 
joyment of  those  pleasures,  which  flow  from  property  freely  expend- 
ed. Persons  of  this  description  are  usually  heirs  of  large  estates, 
and  are  trained  up,  either  through  negligence  or  design,  in  the 
belief,  that  their  parents  have  amassed  enough  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  living  in  mere  gratification.  Others,  in  their 
opinion,  were  born  to  labour,  and  acquire  ;  while  themselves  came 
into  the  world  only  to  enjoy.  Happy  in  their  destiny  beyond  the 
common  lot,  they  feel  themselves  to  have  eluded  the  curse  de- 
nounced against  man  •,  and  to  be  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven, 
in  whose  behalf  the  common  doom  is  reversed.  To  others,  in- 
deed, the  earth  still  labours  under  the  original  sentence,  and  brings 
forth  nothing  but  thorns  and  thistles.  But  to  them  its  spontane- 
ous productions  are  only  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  spices  ;  the  silks 
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of  China,  the  gold  oi  Mexico,  and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda.  Al- 
most all  others  are  still  compelled  to  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  ;  but  a  milder  planet  was  lord  of  the  ascendant  at 
their  birth,  and  destined  them  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  sport,  to  re- 
pose on  down,  to  feed  only  on  dainties,  to  dwell  in  villas,  to  walk 
in  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  to  roll  through  life  on  wheels  of  splen- 
dour. To  others  the  World  is  st\\]  a  vate  of  tears  ;  but  to  them 
has  resumed  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  and  the  raptures,  of  Eden, 
Suns  for  them  are  to  rise  and  set  without  a  cloud,  and  Spring  to 
dance  at  the  head  of  none  but  serene  and  sportiye  seasons.  What- 
ever storms  may  beat,  whatever  ills  may  betide  others  through 
the  ocean  of  life  ;  their  bark  is  to  be  wafted  by  zephyrs  only  ;  and 
to  glide  over  a  serene  and  glassy  surface  to  the  F^ortunate  isl- 
ands. 

A  life  of  pleasure  is  always  more  costly  than  its  votary  expects. 
Should  he  arrange  his  expenses,  carefully,  within  his  property  ; 
he,  nevertheless,  will  regularly  find  them  greater  than  his  calcu- 
lations. When  he  begins  his  course,  he  is  invariably  igtiorant, 
that  his  wishes  will  enlarge  in  consequence  of  every  gratification  ; 
and  that  such  wishes,  when  they  arise,  will  appear  as  rational,  and 
as  proper  to  be  gratified,  as  those  which  preceded.  Originally, 
nothing  would  have  persuaded  him,  that  whathe  then  thought  ex- 
travagance and  folly  would,  at  a  future  season,  engross  his  serious 
pursuit.  Yet,  when  his  wishes  have  expanded  by  a  course  of  in- 
dulgence, he  will  feel  the  gratification  of  these  to  be  equally  rea- 
sonable, and  necessary,  with  those  of  any  former  period.  Hence, 
his  expenses,  increasing  continually  with  his  desires,  will  advance 
with  a  progress  of  which  he  did  not  form  a  conception.  His 
house,  his  gardens,  his  equipage,  his  table,  his  amusements,  will 
all  demand  sums  greater  than  his  estimate  ;  and  his  property  will, 
of  course,  vanish  more  rapidly  than  he  ever  mistrusted. 

Of  such  profusion  the  end  is  easily  foreseen  by  all  but  himself. 
By  himself  it  would  be  foreseen,  did  he  not,  as  millions  have  done 
before  him,  overrate  his  own  skill  in  conducting  the  business  of 
life;  and  find  in  his  peculiar  prudence  and  forecast  ample  securi- 
ty against  the  ruin,  which  has  so  generally  befallen  others.  Thus, 
although  he  is  marked  out  by  every  other  eye,  as  the  certain  vic- 
tim of  destruction,  he  is  advancing  in  his  own  opinion  merely  to 
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superior  and  exquisite  enjoyment ;  and,  whenever  he  is  alarnned 
by  occasional  warnings  of  his  danger,  he  finds  a  safe  as  well  as 
comfortable  refuge  in  the  very  pleasing  conviction,  that  he  is 
wiser  than  any  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  career  of  profusion,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  of  enjoyment^  is 
rarely  long;  God  has  not  destined  so  useless  a  course  of  life  to 
last.  Health  usually  fails  soon;  and  property  much  sooner.  To 
decline,  in  any  serious  respect,  is  painful  to  the  very  nature  of  in- 
telligent beings  ;  and  peculiarly  so  to  those,  who  have  brought  the 
evil  upon  themselves.  No  small  suffering  is  experienced  from 
the  mere  decay  of  our  circumstances  and  enjoyments,  when  wit- 
nessed, as  it  ever  must  be,  by  those  around  us.  A  gloomy  hu- 
miliation here  enters  the  heart ;  and  no  preconcertion  can  pre- 
vent so  unwelcome  an  intruder.  The  pity  of  the  humane,  the 
contempt  of  the  severe,  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  the  en- 
vious, all  join  to  increase  the  distress  ;  nor  can  any  means  of  de- 
fence against  such  enemies  be  found.  Scorn  is  an  assailant, 
which  forces  every  pass,  and  surmounts  every  bulwark.  But  the 
prodigal  is  naked  both  of  arms  and  fortresses.  In  disappoint- 
ment, poverty,  and  ihe  loss  of  pleasure,  now  by  habit  become  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort,  and  perhaps  to  his  life ;  in  the  anxiety  to 
provide,  and  the  despair  of  providing,  means  of  future  indulgence  : 
in  the  hopeless  state  of  his  ruined  affairs,  and  the  conscious  cer- 
tainty of  having  no  means  of  retrieving  them  :  he  finds  evils  more 
numerous,  and  powerful,  than  he  knows  how  to  encounter.  His 
family  furnishes  new  and  vast  additions  to  his  misery.  A  beggar- 
ed wife,  beggared  by  himself;  children  trained  to  pleasure  and 
profusion,  idleness  and  vice,  taught  to  cherish  eager  expectations, 
that  to-morrow  will  he  as  this  day.  and  more  abundant^  and  conse- 
quently prepared  for  nothing  but  guilt,  despair,  and  ruin;  halls 
emptied  or  soon  to  be  emptied,  of  the  gilded  and  buzzing  trains, 
heretofore  fluttering  in  the  beams  of  his  prosperity ;  lands  mort- 
gaged to  those,  whom  he  habitually  despised,  as  dull,  plodding 
wretches,  destitute  of  sense  and  spirit ;  buildings,  furniture,  horses, 
and  carriages,  destined  speedily  (o  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer: 
cloud  his  eye  with  gloom,  sink  his  heart,  benumb  his  resolution, 
and  proclaim  in  his  ear,  "  Thou  art  numbered,  and  finished." 

Jn  addition  to  all  these  things,  he  is  daily  and  irresistibly  forced 
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to  remember,  that  his  calamities  are  the  fruit  of  his  own  folly  and 
guilt.  The  supreme  supports  of  suffering  are  derived  from  our 
own  minds,  and  from  our  Creator.  With  God  he  has  had  no  oth- 
er correspondence,  beside  sajing  to  him,  I )epart  from  me,  for  I 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  In  his  owii  mind  he  finds 
nothing  registered,  on  which  he  can  fasten  for  consolation.  No 
useful  labours  for  himself,  his  family,  or  maiikind.  recur,  to  yield 
him  conscious  dignity.  No  innocence  of  life  brightens  the  page  of 
memory.  No  self-approbation  illumines  the  dark  and  melan- 
choly chambers  of  the  soul.  No  recollected  offices  of  kindness, 
justice  and  faithfulness,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  black  records  of 
idleness,  sensuality,  and  profusion.  The  only  account,  which 
he  can  find  in  tracing  the  history  of  his  life,  is  an  account  of  wast- 
ed talents,  squandered  wealth,  a  ruined  family,  a  forgotten  soul, 
and  a  general  course  of  madness  and  sin.  Thus,  a  mere  nuisance 
to  the  world,  a  spot  in  the  creation  of  God  he  is  wiped  out  by  the 
hand  of  death,  and  goes  to  receive  his  reward. 

A  Third,  differing  greatly  from  those  already  described,  and 
prompted  either  by  a  remembrance  of  the  lowly  station  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  lived,  or  by  the  opposite  influence  of  family  dis- 
tinction, sets  out  in  life  with  a  professed  determination  to  be  great. 
At  a  distance  before  him,  but  in  clear  and  certain  prospect,  he 
sees  suffrages,  fame,  office  and  power,  glittering  with  inherent  and 
fascinating  splendour.  In  the  histories  which  he  reads,  in  the 
conversation  w^hich  he  hears,  and  in  the  observation  with  which 
he  regards  human  life,  he  finds  none  worthy  of  being  imitated 
or  envied,  beside  those  who  are  renowned  for  learning,  eloquence, 
popularity,  station  and  power ;  and  nothing  worthy  of  his  wishes 
or  ais  labours  except  the  talents  which  they  possessed,  and  the 
rewards  which  they  gained.     - 

The  hope  of  applause  makes  his  pulse  beat  and  his  blood  thrill, 
with  increased  emotion  ;  and  the  prospect  of  distinction  animates 
every  pov/er,  and  quickens  every  effort.  To  study,  to  toil,  to 
watch,  and  to  weary  himself,  is  all  considered  by  him  as  the  pro- 
per and  cheap  purchase  of  fame  ;  and  many  years  seem  to  him  but 
a  few  days,  for  the  love,  by  which  he  is  drawn  to  this  enchanting 
beauty.  The  success  of  every  preceding  candidate  stimulates 
him  to  new  and  more  ardent  exertions ;  the  approach  of  every 
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one  behind  him  sounds  an  alarm  in  his  ears ;  and  the  appearance 
of  every  rival  makes  his  heart  throb  with  mingled  emotions  of  en- 
vy and  apprehension.  In  the  compatiy  of  those,  who  are  already 
great,  he  loves  always  to  be  found  :  the  actions  of  the  great  only 
he  loves  to  rehear'^e  :  and  the  opinions  of  the  great  only  he  loves 
to  adopt.  Ever  on  the  chase,  he  considers  all  obstacles  merely 
as  tlifficulties  gloriously  to  be  overconse ;  sees  wa}s  to  rise,  from 
which  more  quiet  minds  would  turn  back  discouraged  ;  and  thrives 
on  the  opposition,  envy,  a;id  obloquy,  which  fill  his  more  timid 
Companions  with  pain  and  terror.  The  lowly,  the  meek,  the  or- 
dinary, are,  to  him,  out  of  si^ht  and  out  of  remembrance;  and 
the  paths  of  still  and  modest  life  present  neither  prospects  nor  en- 
tertainments, sufficient  to  invite  his  attention  or  his  inquiry. 

On  a  Spirit,  like  this,  and  on  exertions  such  as  these,  success 
v^ery  frequently  attends.  The  industry  and  eflTorts,  which  he  em- 
ploys, are  worthy  of  nobler  ends,  and  of  minds  directed  by  sub- 
limer  views ;  and  often  forcibly  reprove  the  sloth  of  those,  who 
labour  for  a  wreath  which  fadeth  not  away.  The  knowledge,  the 
loquence,  the  influence,  which  he  covets,  may  be  acquired  ;  suf- 
frages may  be  gained  ;  distinction  may  be  achieved;  and  offices 
tiay  be  won  ;  by  the  diligent  and  strenuous  adventurer.  With 
hese  fame,  also,  not  unfrequently  waits  to  present,  with  a  willing 
land,  the  laurel,  which  glistens  with  s6  enchanting  a  verdure. 

I  have  chosen  to  represent  him  as  crowned  with  success ;  be- 
ause  success  frequently  crowns  those  who  so  ardently  strive; 
)ecause  it  is   invariably  promised  to  themselves  by  men  of  this 
haracter ;  and  because  it  will  be  useful  to  grant,  here,  to  the  vo- 
ary  of  ambition  all,  which  under  the  influence  of  common  sobrie- 
y  he  can  hope  to  attain.     Were  less  granted,  he  would   not  feel 
IS  if  his  own  case  were  even  glanced  at:  for  he  is  assured,  that 
he  amplest  success   will   reward  him.     Were  I  not  to  grant  all 
yhich  ambition   ever  i;ains,   the   real  good  of  ambition,  and  the 
eal  wisdom  of  being  ambitious,  would  here  neither  be  acknow- 
edged  nor  seen. 
But  success  in   this  course  of  life  is  rarely  uniform,  or  lasting, 
rom  the  pleasure  found  in  change,  from  the  satisfaction  of  hum- 
ling  those  who  are  already  exalted,  and,  at  times  perhaps,  from 
le  more  generous  propensity  to  favour  such  as  are  young ;  man- 
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kind  love  to  reward  new  adventurers.  A  new  Star  attracts  a 
thousand  eyes,  and  employs  a  thousand  tongues  ;  while  those,  to 
whose  brilliance  we  have  been  accustomed,  shine  unseen  and  unre- 
garded. A  comet  sets  the  world  agape ;  while  the  planets,  the 
moon,  and  even  the  sun,  roll  round  their  orbits,  arid  see  mankind 
quietly  occupied  by  their  usual  business,  or  more  quietly  buried  in 
sleep. 

Of  long  continued  splendour  we  become  weary  :  the  six 
months  day  at  the  pole  is  too  fixed  and  unchanging  a  lustre  foi 
mortal  eyes.  The  fall  of  one,  long  elevated,  furnishes  an  agreea- 
ble and  bustling  tale  for  many  mouths ;  and  opens  a  cheering  hope 
of  future  advancement  to  such  as  are  beginning  to  rise.  A  malig-^ 
nant  pleasure  also,  disreputable  as  the  assertion  may  be  thought  to 
human  nature,  is  but  too  frequently  felt,  when  we  see  persona 
distinguished  by  eminence  of  character,  and  exalted  stations, 
lowered  to  the  common  level.  We  feel  naturally,  although' 
shamefully,  gratified  to  see  our  superiors  as  low  as  ourselves ;  and 
all  the  painful  emotions  excited  by  their  superiority  finally  re^^ 
moved.  No  plant  thrives  in  a  perpetual  shade.  No  man  feeld 
his  strength,  or  his  consequence,  beneath  the  loftier  boughs  of  his 
neighbour.  When,  therefore,  the  votary  of  ambition  has  risen  tc 
enviable  distinction  ;  when  the  ardour  of  assisting  him  has  cooled 
when  his  rise  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  a  source  of  pleasure 
when  his  efforts  are  no  longer  considered  as  the  result  of  youthfu] 
and  generous  emulation,  and  begin  to  be  viewed  as  the  rani 
ambition  of  designing  maturity;  and  when  he  is  felt  to  stand  ir 
the  way  of  those  who  follow  :  multitudes,  who  once  helped  to  raise 
him  will  unite  to  hasten  his  decline  :  and  every  ear,  which  has 
grown  dull  in  hearing  his  praises  will  be  roused  with  new  pleasure, 
by  the  story  of  his  fall. 

All  these  things  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  conduct,  and  the 
disposition,  which  he  has  exhibited  durmg  his  elevation.  Ambi-j 
tion  and  pride  are  twin  passions;  and  usually  exist  in  the  same 
breast;  at  least  in  dilferent  circumstances.  The  rising  man  ia 
chiefly  ambitious :  when  risen,  he  is  proud.  No  passion  is  more 
blind,  or  selfish,  than  pride ;  none  more  unreasonable,  or  more 
impatiently  endured.  It  is  always  insolent;  it  is  usually  unfeel-, 
ing.     Every  man  whom  he  has  injured,  or  overlooked,  or  in  whose 
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!\ray  to  distinction  he  has  stood  ;  every  sufferer  by  his  insolence, 
selfishness  or  neglect:  will  lend  a  cheerful  hand  to  thrust  him 
lown ;  busily  rehearse  the  news  of  his  disgrace ;  and  gather 
iround  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over  his  ruin. 

A  Fourth^  of  still  different  character,  rejects  with  loathing  so 
incertain,  so  dependent,  so  anxious  a  life,  as  that  of  ambition. 
'  Honour,"  he  shrewdly  remarks,  "  is  a  mere  bubble  ;  painted 
ndeed  with  every  brilliant  colour,  but  fitted  only  to  allure  the 
;aze  of  children.  Popularity  is  the  mere  breath  of  a  giddy  multi- 
ude,  blowing  in  quick  succession  heat  and  cold  from  the  same 
Qouth.  The  wish  forsufTrage  begins  in  weakness  ;  proceeds  with 
ft,  fraud,  and  anxiety  ;  and  ends  in  disappointment  and  uisgrace. 
)ffice  is  a  mere  bed  of  thorns,  on  which  a  man  can  never  be  at 
ase,  and  on  which  he  can  turn  himself  only  with  increased 
lain.  Public  support  is  always  lean,  and  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
ense  of  public  living  necessarily  great;  and  even  that  support  is 
iven  with  grudging,  and  enjoyed  only  with  obloquy.  To  such 
ependence  I  cainiot  submit.  In  the  meantime  little  or  nothing 
!  gained  after  all  the  toil  and  pains,  undergone  to  acquire  popular 
ivour,  beside  ingratitude,  murmuring,  and  slander.  Nations  are 
ever  grateful.  To  those  who  have  served  them  the  most,  they 
re  the  most  unkind  ;  and  frequently  reward  their  chief  benefac- 
^rs  only  with  the  grossest  abuse.  Nay,  the  very  persons,  who 
)-da)'  salute  their  favourite  with  hosannas,  are  ready  to  crucify 
im,  to-morrow." 

"  In  wealth  lies  surer  good :  solid  independence ;  enduring 
t>nsequence  ;  permanent  support ;  and  the  true  means  of  looking 
Jversity  in  the  face  without  shrinking.  Nay,  here  also  lies  the 
2al  secret  of  being  useful.  On  property  mankind  live.  From 
roperty  flow  alike  the  supplies  of  want,  and  the  means  of  com- 
irt.  He,  who  adds  to  the  common  stock  of  property,  adds, 
jerefore,  to  the  common  stock  of  good  ;  and  is,  of  course,  the 
bly  useful  man.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  judgment ;  and  such  the 
ourse,  which  1  am  determined  to  pursue." 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  faults  of  others ;  and,  in  the  courses 
r  life   which  they   pursue,  to  fasten  upon  the  follies   and  the 

ifferings  to  which  they  are  exposed.     The  censures,  cast  by  the 
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avaricious  man  on  the  devotee  to  ambition,  may  be  very  severq 
and  yet  very  just.  His  own  error  does  not  lie  in  attributing  thes* 
evils  to  a  life  of  ambition,  but  in  not  perceiving  that  evils  of  equa 
magnitude  are,  with  the  bame  justice,  attributable  to  the  ardeni 
pursuit  of  property  5  in  not  perceiviti^.  that  thty,  who  will  be  rich 
fall  into  temptation,  and  a  share,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtfii 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition. 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  owi 
determination,  he  confidently  embarks  in  the  pursuit  of  WeaJthl 
With  a  full  assurance  that  it  may  be  obtained  and  a  full  determina 
lion  to  obtain  it,  he  begins  a  life  of  toil,  care,  economy,  adventure 
contrivance,  activity,  and  perseverance.  The  morning  Sun  see 
him  already  at  his  labours :  the  evening  Sun  leaves  him  still  en: 
ployed.  No  exertion  seems  too  great,  if  it  secures  to  him  profit 
no  danger  too  threatening,  if  it  lies  in  the  wa\  to  gold  ;  no  bargai 
too  hard,  if  closed  with  plentiful  gain,  and  no  employment  to 
humble,  if  the  service  is  well  paid  for.  '■'•  I  made  such  a  sum  h 
that  business''^  is  the  boast  of  self-gratulation,  which  sweetens 
nay,  which  dignifies,  every  successfiil  undertaking. 

At  first  he  is  considered  by  mankind  as  an  industrious,  thrift 
young  man.  Within  a  moderate  period,  he  begins  to  wear  th 
character  of  a  person  anxious  to  get  the  world.  At  length  h 
takes  up  his  final  appellation  of  a  downright  miser 

But  the  censures  of  his  neighbours  he  disregards  ;  for  he  wisel 
determines,  that  they  spring  from  envy  at  his  prosperity.  Th 
cravings  and  murmurs  of  the  poor  he  slights  ;  for  they  are  th 
mere  cries  of  idleness  and  folly  ;  of  those,  who,  as  they  earn  nc 
thing  for  themselves,  can  never  be  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  o 
the  earnings  of  others.  The  stings  of  his  conscience  are  blunte 
by  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  being  rich  ;  or  eluded  by  the  pe 
petual  immersion  of  his  soul  in  business.  The  calls  of  God, 
death,  and  of  eternity,  are  lost  in  the  bustle  of  ^reat  worldly  coi 
cerns ;  or  postponed,  for  an  audience,  to  a  future  and  more  coi 
venient  day. 

The  native  feelings  of  his  heart,  originally  not  delicate,  gra 
continually  more  and  more  coarse,  and  dull  ;  and  the  wants  ac 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures  become  gradually  less  impressive 
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and  give  him  daily  less  and  less  trouble.  At  length  he  learns  to 
hear  with  quiet  the  loudest  complaints,  and  regards  with  indiffer- 
I  ence  the  keenest  anguish,  of  the  poor  and  wretched. 

Never  loved  by  mankind,  he  becomes  at  length  detested.  M 
he  has  regarded  none,  he  is  by  none  regarded.  His  success  only 
awakens  regret.  His  misfortunes  are  welcomed  with  pleasure, 
repeated  with  a  smile,  and  acknowledged  as  proofs  of  a  righteous 
Providence.  His  sickness  is  announced  without  a  sigh,  and  his 
death  without  a  tear. 

Even  his  own  family  consider  him  as  a  mere  incumbrance  ;  or, 
at  the  best,  as  a  caterer  for  themselves ;  as  born  to  toil,  and 
watch,  and  weary  himself,  that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labours.  Neither  willing  to  taste  of  his  earnings  with  themj 
nor  to  taste  them  alone,  they  can  see  no  end,  for  which  he  should 
be  continued  in  life,  after  he  has  ceased  to  earn.  Around  his 
death-bed  they  sit  unmoved,  in  spite  of  the  impulse  of  natural  af- 
fection, which  is  unable  to  influence  them  either  to  love  or  respect 
him  ;  and  his  corpse  they  follow  with  cold  decency  to  the  grave. 

A  Fifth  is  charmed  with  gracefulness  of  life  and  deportment,  with 
refinement  and  elegance  j  and  determines  to  he  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  accomplished  manners,  and  polished  taste.  Rich  dress, 
'splendid  equipage,  extensive  buildings,  and  luxurious  tables,  are 
regarded  by  him  as  vulgar  things;  as  the  mere  fruits  of  money; 
which  a  clown  may  earn,  and  expend.  They  prove,  indeed,  the 
owner's  wealth  ;  but  are  no  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  his 
mind.  Something  of  a  higher  cast,  something  more  indicative  of 
refinement  and  elegance  of  thought,  is  in  his  own  view  demanded 
of  the  man,  who  would  be  distinguished  for  liberal  endowments, 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  To  «vearthe  most  graceful  attire; 
to  become  a  Chesterfield  in  manners  and  conversation ;  to  shine 
in  the  most  polished  company;  to  be  styled  The  Gentleman  hy 
way  of  eminence  ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  appeal  in 
every  case  of  propriety  ;  are  the  objects  of  his  utmost  ambition, 
and  the  sources  of  all  his  high  enjoyment.  Things  are  to  him  of 
little  value :  i\\e  forms  of  things,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to  ap- 
pear^ to  act,  and  to  operate,  engross  his  attention,  wishes,  and  la- 
bours. To  him  the  matter,  the  substance,  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
a  mere  block  of  marble  in  the  quarry  ;  useful  only  as  it  is  capable 
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of  being  fashioned  into  grace  and  elegance  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  manner  is,  in  his  view,  all  that  is  valuable,  or  desirable. 
To  do  good  things  is  in  his  estimation  of  no  importance ;  for  a 
boor  may  do  them  ;  but  to  do  handsome  things  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  attainments.  UsefuUiess  is  of  course  a  blank  page 
in  the  volume  of  his  life  ;  and  worth  is  left  out  of  his  catalogue  of 
honourable  qualities.  To  the  eye  of  a  considerate  man  he  appears 
as  a  portrait,  in  which  the  face  was  merely  sketched ;  and  the 
mind,  beaming  through  it,  forgotten ;  while  the  art  and  labour  of 
the  painter  were  wholly  lavished  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  To 
such  a  man  importance  and  respectability  cannot  be  attached. 
Like  such  a  picture,  he  may  be  admired  for  a  while ;  but,  after 
having  been  often  seen,  and  become  uninteresting  by  having  be- 
come familiar,  he  ceases  ultimately  to  attract  attention,  and  is  laid 
aside  with  other  useless  furniture. 

A  Sixth  sits  down  soberly  to  the  engrossing  attainments  of  science. 
To  be  learned  is  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  knowledge  the  commanding  dictate  of  his  relish  for 
pleasure.  In  his  study  he  dwells  :  in  his  books  he  passes  his  life. 
To  think  appears  to  him  the  only  proper  end  of  human  existence ; 
while  to  do  is  not  even  entered  on  the  register  of  his  duties.  The 
great  distinction  between  men,  and  brutes,  he  perceives  to  be  the 
intellect ;  and  concludes,  therefore,  that  difference  of  intellect  is 
the  only  ground  of  distinction  between  men.  With  him  an  un- 
learned man  passes  only  for  a  brute  of  a  higher  class ;  a  connect- 
ing link  between  apes  and  real  men.  From  the  summit  of  sublime 
demonstrations,  and  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  greatness,  he 
looks  down  with  scorn  and  pity  on  the  grovelling  beings,  who 
creep  over  the  plain  below ;  and  is  ready  to  wonder,  why  such 
humble  creatures  were  brought  into  existence ;  and,  still  more, 
why  they  were  endued  with  the  faculties  of  thought  and  speech. 
If  it  were  possible  for  a  proud  man  to  be  thankful,  he  would,  at 
limes,  feel  grateful  emotionsj'that  Providence  has  assigned  to  hinj 
a  higher  station  ;  and  not  destined  him  to  a  character  and  to  em- 
ployments, totally  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  knows  not  that  the  whole  end  of  thinking  is  action  ;  and 
the  whole  use  of  science,  in  its  most  extended  researches,  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  happiness ;  that,  when  it  terminates  not  in 
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this  end,  it  is  gold  buried  in  the  earth ;  useless,  because  it  is 
not  employed  in  the  business  of  Hfe.  He  has  not  discover- 
ed, that  science  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  He  does  not  dis- 
cern, that  a  mind,  richly  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  existing 
only  to  think,  is  a  watch,  furnished  indeed  with  wheels,  and  pin- 
ions, but  without  a  spring  to  set  it  in  motion,  a  balance  to  regu- 
late it,  or  a  hand  to  mark  its  circuits  :  a  pretty  object  to  the  eye 
of  curiosity,  but  of  no  use  to  its  maker.  He  mistrusts  not,  that 
the  clown,  who  faithfully  follows  the  plough,  or  wields  the  hoe 
and  the  spade,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  himself;  nor 
dreams,  that  the  two  mites  of  such  a  man  will  be  accepted  as 
a  gift  to  God,  while  his  own  abundance  will  be  slighted  and  for- 
gotten. The  whole  end  of  his  life,  so  far  as  his  fellow-creatures 
are  concerned,  is  to  excite  admiration;  and,  so  far  as  himself  is 
concerned,  to  gratify  the  love  of  knowing.  To  his  fellow-men 
his  existence,  among  them,  is  as  uninteresting,  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another  planet;  for  he  feels  no  obligation  to  wish  their 
happiness,  and  makes  no  effort  to  promote  it.  His  talents,  though 
formed  for  the  noblest  ends,  and  furnishing  means  of  distinguished 
usefulness,  are  all  closeted  in  his  mind,  or  wasted  over  his  books. 
After  his  death,  his  whole  history  may  be  written  in  this  short  epi- 
taph : 

Here  lies  a  Learned  Man. 

A  Seventh,  and  from  all  these  a  widely  different  character  is  found 
in  the  plain  and  modest  walks  of  life.  Convinced,  that  it  is  fool- 
sh  and  dangerous  to  mind  high  things  ;  that  competence  is  better 
than  riches,  moderation  than  splendour,  and  a  private  station  than 
public  offices ;  convinced,  that  extensive  aims  create  excessive 
cares ;  that  to  be  esteemed  graceful  is  less  desirable  than  to  be 
accounted  useful ;  that  sloth  is  a  mere  standing  pool,  nauseous 
and  deadly,  and  prodigality  a  troubled  ocean,  without  a  pilot,  and 
svithout  a  shore  :  he  determines  to  aim  at  being  beloved,  rather 
ihan  admired ;  at  being  unopposed,  rather  than  victorious  over 
opposition  ;  and  at  being  unenvied,  rather  than  superior  to  the  at- 
:acks  of  envy.  Satisfied  with  this  decision,  he  enters  originally 
^pon  a  plain  life,  as  his  portion.  While  others  aim  at  an  empire, 
>r  a  world,  as  their  sphere  of  action,  he  finds  his  in  a  neighbour- 
rood.     To  manage  his  family  affairs,  and  occasionally  those  of  » 
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small  circle  afound  him,  is  the  only  employment  which  he  covets. 
To  acquire  so  much  property  as  may  satisfy  daily  demands,  anrl 
afford  a  stock  on  which  he  may  repose  in  misfortune,  and  age  ;  to 
gain  the  character  of  a  good   husbasid,  father,  neighbour,  friend, 
and  citizen ;  to  be  sufficiently  polished,  to  find  a  ready  admission 
into  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he  corresponds;  and   to  ■ 
possess  that  share  of  learning,  which  will  render  him  an  object  of 
village  respect,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  his  reputable 
neighbours  :  are  all  which  he  attempts,  and  almost  all  which  he 
wishes.     Freedom  from  trouble  and  embarrassment;  safety  fromi 
duns,  and  losses  ;  security  from  the  hazard  of  disesteem  and  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  possession  of  competence,  quiet,  decency,   and 
good-will ;  are  the  prime  objects  of  his  pursuit.     All  these,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  he  easily  acquires  :  for  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  opposition  is  rarely  found,  and  disappointment  seldom 
occurs.     A  pang  he  may   now  and  then  experience,  when  he  is  • 
told  of  the  opulence  and  elevation  of  one,  and  another,  of  his  for- 
mer companions  ;  but  he  feels  himself  abundantly  compensated, 
when  he  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  one,  and  the  downfall  of  I 
the  other.     In  these  cases,  he  hugs  his  own  safety;  and  congra- 
tulates himself  on  the  wisdom  of  that  course  of  life,  which  he  has  ; 
chosen:  repeating  often,  and  with  much  self-complacency,   the! 
superiority  of  that  golden  mean,  which  the  wise  man  of  antiquity 
so  highly  extolled  ;  and  which  ^%wr,  wiser  than  all  of  them,  se- 
lected as  the  favourite  object  of  his  choice. 

Thus  quietly  and  easily  he  glides  down  the  stream  of  life ;  des- 
pised, indeed,  by  some,  and  pitied  by  others  ;  but  by  those  around  I 
him  generally   beloved  and  respected.      When   he  leaves   the 
world,  he  leaves  it,  with  the  regret  and  the  tears  of  those,  to  i 
whose  happiness  he  has  contributed  by  his  friendly  offices. 

The  Eighth  and  last  character^  which  I  shall  describe^  pursues  ai 
course  differing  from  them  all :  Not  indeed   from  the  five  last  in*) 
the  business  of  life  ;  for  in  this  he  may  resemble  any  of  them  ;  butj 
in  the  disposition,  by  which  he  is  governed.     Early  sensible  thatf 
he  is  an  accountable  creature,  accountable  to  that  God  by  whom 
he  was  created,  and  from  whom  he  receives  all  his  means  of  use- 
fulness and  comfort;  he  makes  it  his  commanding  object  so  to 
«s«  them  all.  as  at  the  end  of  life,  to  secure  the  divine  approbation. 
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From  the  sluggard  and  the  prodigal,  he  differs  in  the  conviction, 
that  diligetice  and  prudence  are  duties  and  virtues;  and  from  all 
those  whom  1  have  mentioiied,  in  the  conviction,  that  duty  is  his 
whole  business ;  that  virtue  is  his  only  glory,  honour,  or  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  he  was  born  10  centre  every,  view,  engage  every 
faculty,  and  employ  every  moment,  in  serving  God,  and  not  him- 
self. Their  endeavours  all  terminated  in  themselves.  None  of 
them  felt  the  obligation  of  bi^mg  useful  to  others,  except  when  it 
contributed  to  his  own  personal  convenience.  With  Am,  the  first 
thing  is  to  benefit  others;  to  benefit  himself,  the  second.  To  do 
good  is  in  his  view  the  only  road  to  gain,  or  enjoy,  it.  The  bless- 
edness of  the  Infinite  Mind  he  finds  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to 
arise  from  the  unlimited  and  endless  communication  of  good  to 
others.  If  he  will  obtain  a  happiness,  resembling  this,  he  is 
taught  by  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  in  the  doctrine  by  the 
fullest  attestation  of  Reason,  that  he  must  possess  a  similar  char-  , 
acter,  and  pursue  similar  conduct;  must  seek  for  enjoyment  in 
doing  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it  from  others. 

From  all  these  persons  he  differs,  also,  in  the  full  conviction, 
that  he  was  born  for  eternal  being;  and  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  present  life  is  elfectually  to  provide  for  the  life  beyond 
the  grave  ;  that,  of  course,  all  his  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to 
this  infinite  object ;  and  that  nothing  deserves  his  attention  any 
farther  than  it  consists  with  that  aim,  or  contributes  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Thus  he  begins  life  with  a  new  system,  and  a  new 
end.  The  views  of  all,  who  have  preceded  him,  were  bounded 
by  the  grave  :  his  are  expanded  through  eternity.  Their  views 
centred  in  themselves  ;  his  are  circumscribed  only  by  the  uni- 
verse of  being.  One  of  those  things,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  naturally  strike  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
force,  is  a  strong  propensity  in  his  heart,  resisting  powerfully  eve- 
ry effort  to  pursue  the  course,  which  he  has  prescribed  for  him- 
self. Avarice,  Ambition,  Sensuality,  are  all  weeds  naturally 
springing  up  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others; 
and  naturally  flounshnig  unless  carefiilly  rooted  up  by  the  hand  of 
culture.  To  check,  and  as  far  as  may  be  to  exterminate,  these 
propensities,  becomes  therefore  one  of  his  earliest  labours.  Nor 
is  it  merely  an  early,  but  a  daily,  labour  :  for,  like  the  good  seed 
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in  the  Scriptures,  they  grow  while  he  sleeps,  and  when  he  is  ii-  ^ 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  vegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  these  passiops  exist  every 
moment,  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  for  such  ob- 
jects, the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  b)  them,  the  regard 
paid  by  the  multitude  to  thoi^e  who  acquire  them;  all  unite  to 
cherish,  and  strengthen,  their  importance  in  his  own  feelings.  In 
most  companies  he  hear?  no  conversation,  except  concerning 
these  objects.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  only  solid  good,  by  men, 
of  sober  years  ;  and  painted  with  the  charms  of  fascination  in  the 
ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in  the  chase  of  them,  is  to 
unite  with  a  world  :  to  decline  it,  is  to  be  left  alone.  Strong  re- 
solution is  therefore  required,  to  resist  so  powerful  allurements. 
But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and  the  additional  strength,  which 
he  needs,  he  asks  and  receives  from  God. 

With  an  original  watchfulness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he  com-  i 
mences  his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day  he  lives,  i 
renews  his  efforts  with  a  determination  to  overcome.     In  so  dif- t 
ficult  a  contest  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard  ;  but  this  advan- 
tage attends  all  his  labours ;  that  every  instance  of  success  enables 
him  more  easily  to  succeed  again      Every  victory  is  pleasant,  also, 
at  the  time  of  gaining  it ;  and  this  pleasure  soon  renders  the  la- 
bour, necessary  to  gain   the  victory,  unregarded,  and  in  the  end 
delightful.     What,  therefore,  seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task,  ,^l 
becomes  at  length  no  more  than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  itnportant  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself,  which  j 
is  unthought  of  by  the   preceding  characters  ;  viz.  the  direction  of\ 
all  his  efforts  towards  the  controul  of  his  thoughts.     A  watchful  at 
tention  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him,  that  his  chiefl 
danger  lies  in  his  mind.     When,   therefore,   improper  thoughts  \ 
spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their  commencement ;  when 
resistance  will  be  neither  doubtful,  nor  difficult.     Attacked  in  this 
early,  feeble  state,  they  are  easily  overcome  ;  whereas,  after  their 
full  growth  and  frequent  indulgence,  they  become  irresistible. 

In  this  conflict  he  daily  calls  to  his  aid  the  •Scriptures  of  Truth. 
These  furnish  him  motives,  endless  in  multitude,  and  infinite  in 
degree,  to  continue  the  warfare  with  unremitted  endeavours  to 
the  end  of  his  life.     From  the  Scriptures  he  retires  to  his  closet : 
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and,  bowing  his  knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  supplicates  that 
divine  aid,  which  is  never  long  withheld ;  and  finds  in  the  very 
employment  of  praying,  a  part  of  that  strength,  for  which  he  prays, 
pom  his  closet  ho  goes  to  the  common  duties  of  the  day,  prepared 
to  discharge  them  faithfully,  and  fortified  against  a  thousand  temp- 
tations, by  which  his  companions  are  assailed,  and  overpowered. 
In  every  situation,  like  David,  he  makes  it  his  rule  to  set  the  Lord 
rilway  before  his  face.  This  realized  presence  of  his  Maker  is,  on 
che  one  hand,  a  source  of  continual  delight ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
pontinual  guard  against  the  intruding  temptation,  and  the  ap- 
proaching sin. 

In  every  act  of  his  duty  he  finds  a  peace  which  he  covets  to 
md  again ;  and,  to  find  which,  he  proceeds  to  perform  his  duty 
mew.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed  is  a  source  of 
lelf-approbation,  which  is  gained  from  no  other  employment ;  of 
I  dehght  in  self-examination,  which  none  of  the  preceding  charac- 
ers  ever  knew  ;  of  dignity  inherent,  independent,  and  noble  ;  of 
lope,  which  makelh  not  ashamed,  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  arid 
teadfast. 

I  In  the  mean  time,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  proffer  to  his  ac- 
leptance  a  croion  of  endless  rejoicing.     All  around  him  is  God : 

II  before  him  is  heaven.     In  trials  and  conflicts,  in  adversity  and 
^nguor,  in  fear  and  sorrow,  God  is  present,  to  sustain,  refresh, 
nd  dehver  him  ;  and,  after  a  little  period,  will  be  more  glorious- 
r  present,  to  terminate  all  his  cares,  and  to  change  his  sorrows 
^to  joys  unmingled  and  everlasting.     A  great  part  of  all  his  busi- 
ess  IS  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  :  an  employment,  sweet, 
pble,  and   divine:  a  destiny,   suited   to  an  immortal    being:  a 
pmmission,  worthy  of  the  Infinite  Mind:  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ig  up  to  everlasting  life.     This  business  begins  with  the  little, 
ut  eminently  endeared,  circle  of  his  family  ;  where  it  extends  to 
»e  regulation  and  provision  of  all  things,  necessary  for  their  sup- 
3rt  and  comfort,  their  education  and  usefulness,  their  piety  and 
ilvation.     Thence  it  reaches  the  wider  circle  of  his  neighbours, 
there  it  daily  appears  in   that  cheerful  communication  of  kind, 
St,  sincere,  and  faithful  oflfices,  which  render  life  a  blessing ;  and 
hich,  as  a  powerful  example,  charm  others  to  go,  and  do  likewise. 
torn  his  neighbourhood  it  extends  to  his  country ;  where  it  k 
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employed  in  honourable  and  public  spirited  efforts,  and  fervent 
prayers,  for  its  welfare  ;  in  promoting  peace  and  good   order  ;  in 
encouraging  useful  knowledge  ;  and  in  diffusing,  as  far  as   in  hitn 
lies,  undefiled  religion.     From  his  country  it  spreads  also  over  the, 
world;  in  unceasing  supplications  for  the  deliverance  of  his  fel-i 
low-men  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  their  translation  inta| 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.     From  this  world  it  makes^ 
excursions  also  at  times  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe,!^ 
on  the  wings  of  ardent  good-will ;  with  delightful  premonitions  oC 
that  happy  period,  when  his  own  mind  shall  be  actively  and  eter- 
nally engaged  in  producing  and  communicating  blessings  through 
out  the  immeasurable  kingdom  of  virtue.     Like  the  slothful  maUf 
he  seeks  for  daily  ease^  but  it  is  the  ease,  which  flows  from  the 
efforts  of  a  diligent  mind,   and  rewards  the  labours  of  an  indus- 
trious  life.     Like  the  prodigal  he  scatters  abundantly ;  but  he 
scatters  blessings,  and  not  curses,  to  himself  and  to  others.     Like 
the  ambitious  man,  he  seeks  for  honour  and  distinction  ;  but  it  is  foi 
the  honour  of  immortality,  and  the  distinction  attached  to  the  sons 
of  God.     Like  the  avaricious  man,  he  continually  hoards  up  ^  hut's 
it  is  treasure  in  the  heavens.     Like  the  man  of  Science,  he  applies 
eagerly  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  o; 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  Heaven  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  of  his] 
soul,  and  of  his  end.     Like  the  accomplished  man,  he  aims  zi  grac^\ 
and  elegance ;  but  it  is  elegance  of  mind,  and  the  ornament  of 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price. 
Like  the  maw  of  moderation  and  decency,  he  aims  at  being  safe  am 
comfortable, peaceful  and  beloved;  but  it  is  the  peace  of  forgive: 
sin ;  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience  ;  the  safety   whic 
is  found  in  Christ ;  and  the  love  of  Christians,  of  Angels,  and 
God. 

To  him  it  is  of  little  import,   in  what  station  of  life  he 
found ;  if  it  be  the  most  useful  station,   for  which  he  is  qualifie 
If  it  be  humble,  he  is  satisfied  ;  because  it  is  appointed  by  H 
who  knows  and  chooses  far  better  than  he  himself  can  choose, 
more  elevated  ;  he  only  becomes  more  careful  to  fill  the  static: 
with  usefulness  and  duty.     Hence  the  cares  and  fears,  the  disap 
pointments  and  mortifications,  which  harass  his  companions,  are  re- 
moved far  from  him.     Troubles  he  must  unquestionably  find.     Qf 
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Defects  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject.  His  disposition  to 
perform  his  duty  is  imperfect ;  and  produces  its  proper  effects 
therefore,  in  an  imperfect  degree.  Still,  this  is  his  prevailing,  in- 
creasing disposition  ;  and  gives  birth  to  consequences,  numerous, 
great,  and  desirable.  To  glorify  his  Maker,  and  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  his  chief  aim  ;  the  principal  employment  of 
his  hfe.  To  that  divine  Saviour;  by  whose  precepts  he  is  iit- 
structed,  by  whose  blood  he  is  redeemed,  by  whose  Spirit  he  is 
sanctified,  and  by  whose  intercession  he  is  received  to  eternal 
glory,  he  consecrates  all  his  life  and  labours ;  and  esteems  that  all 
unspeakably  too  little  to  show  the  grateful  sense  which  he  feels  of 
his  obligations  to  him,  and  the  supreme  delight  which  he  finds  in 
doing  his  pleasure. 

Thus  he  passes  Ihrough  life,  not  in  a  dull  stagnation,  but  in  an 
active,  cheerful  serenity  of  Soul ;  not  in  thoughtless  and  guilty 
prodigality,  but  in  a  rational  and  uninterrupted  diffusion  of  bless- 
ings ;  not  in  a  career  of  frantic  ambition,  but  in  a  steady  pursuit 
of  eternal  glory ;  not  in  sordid  and  swinish  avarice,  but  in  an  in- 
dustrious accumulation  of  celestial  riches ;  not  in  acquiring  vain 
philosophy/,  and  knowledge  which  only  puffeth  up,  but  in  enlarging 
his  views  of  God,  of  his  own  mind,  duty,.and  interest,  and  of  the 
qualifications,  and  employments,  of  jxist  men  made  perfect ;  not  in 
a  whimsical  attention  to  form,  and  dress,  and  appearance,  but  in 
ardently  gaining  refined  thought,  elegance  of  affection,  and  beau- 
ty of  mind;  not  in  exhibiting  mere  decency  of  exterior,  modera- 
tion of  conduct,  and  regularity  of  life,  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  in 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  God  that  well  regulated  soul,  that  be- 
coming life,  that  patient  submission  to  his  pleasure,  which  amia- 
,ble  and  excellent  in  itself,  will  be  remembered  by  him  with  evet- 
ilasting  love. 

I  While  this  man  lives,  he  is  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  It  is 
'good  for  the  world  that  he  was  born,  and  that  he  has  sojourned  here 
below.  Throughout  eternity,  governed  by  the  same  spirit,  he 
^ill  prove  an  accession  to  the  universe ;  a  blessing  to  the  great 
kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  must  however  die.  From  this 
vale  of  tears  he  must  be  released ;  and  Death  is  the  method  of 
^•elease  appointed  by  his  Maker.     As  a  release  he  regards  it  from 
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pain  and  iear,  trom  sin  and  sorrow.  Familiar  to  his  eye  by  daily 
contemplation,  and  disarmed  by  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  Death, 
to  him,  has  ceased  to  be  the  king  of  terrors.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  considered  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  rude  indeed,  and 
rough,  and  forbidding ;  but  sent  on  a  benevolent  errand,  and  bring- 
ing merely  the  summons  to  call  him  home.  With  the  peace, 
which  Christ  left  as  a  rich  legacy  to  all  his  faithful  followers,  he 
closes  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  calmly  resigns  up  his  Spirit  into  the 
liands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

This  man,  in  my  view,  has  so  run  in  the  race  of  life,  as  to  obtain 
THE  Prize. 


f 
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SERMON   XXII. 


MINISTERS  AND  THEIR   CONVERTS    A    MUTUAL  REJOIC- 
LNG  IN  THE  DAY  OF  CHRIST. 


PREACHED  TO  THE   CANDIDATES   FOR  THE    BACCALAUREATE 

IN   180J  AND    1«13. 


1   Thessalonians  ii.   19. 

For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?     Are  not  even 
ye,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming  ? 

Paul,  with  his  fellow-labourers,  SiHas  and  Timothy,  being  direct- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  from  Asia  into  Macedonia,  passed  over 
to  Philippi,  and  gathered  a  church  in  that  city.  Hence  they 
went  to  Thessalonica ;  and  gathered  another.  Here,  however, 
they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  Paul,  the  chief  object  of  their 
hatred,  departed,  therefore,  to  Berea.  His  persecutors  followed 
him  thither;  and  forced  him  to  betake  himself  to  Athens.  From 
that  city  he  proceeded  to  Connth.  Thus  for- a  long  time  he  was 
absent  from  Thessalonica  ;  and,  although  exceedingly  desirous  to 
revisit  the  church,  which  he  had  founded  there,  was  prevented  by- 
certain  hindrances,  which  he  has  alluded  to,  but  not  described. 

During  his  absence  various  objections,  which  he  has  specified 
in  this  Epistle,  were  by  the  Jews,  and  Greeks,  of  Thessalonica  rais- 
ed up  against  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Gospel.  Among 
these  were  his  flight,  and  the  length  of  his  absence.  From  these 
facts  his  adversaries  argued,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  con- 
verts, that  he  was  an  impostor ;  and  not  a  messenger  of  God 
nor  a  friend  to  them.  Hi*  flight  they  seem  to  have  urged  as  a 
proof  of  his  cowardice  ,  and  his  absence,  as  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  he  was  regardless  of  the  Thessalonian  Christian?. 
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The  efforts  of  these  mahgnant  men  appear  to  have  alarmed  the 
fears  of  the  Apostle.  To  prevent  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  he  replied  in  this  Epistle  to  the  objections,  made  against 
him,  and  against  the  Gospel.  Among  the  answers  to  those,  made 
against  him,  the  text  contains  one,  remarkable  for  the  extraordina- 
ry sentiment  expressed  in  it,  and  for  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  it  is  communicated.  "  For  what  is  my  hope,  or  my  joy,  or 
my  crown  of  rejoicing  1  Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming  ?"  Look  at  my  life ;  and  be- 
hold it  made  up  of  labours,  and  sufferings.  What  hope  can  I  pro- 
pose ;  what  joy  can  I  find,  but  in  your  conversion,  and  eternal 
life  ?  This  world  is  only  hostile  to  me ;  and  yields  me  neither 
rest  nor  safety.  If,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  any  hope. 
or  to  expect  any  reward  ;  it  must  lie  beyond  the  grave.  It  must 
be  furnished  by  you,  my  own  converts  ;  turnedhy  my  preaching 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  In 
you,  of  course,  my  affections  must  centre  with  a  sincerity  and 
strength,  which  distance  cannot  change,  nor  time  impair.  Vain, 
therefore,  and  groundless,  are  the  allegations  of  your  enemies, 
and  mine  /  when  they  insinuate,  that  I  do  not  regard  you  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  the  fidelity  of  an  Apostle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Thessalonian  converts  were 
dearer  to  St.  Paid  than  others,  who  had  become  Christians  under 
his  ministry.  Unquestionably,  he,  who  addressed  the  Romans, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  in  terms  so  affectionate,  could  not  but 
regard  his  ozon  converts,  universally,  with  the  strongest  attachment. 
Accordingly,  he  addresses  the  very  sentiment,  contained  in  the 
text,  to  the  Corinthians :  "  As  also  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in 
part,  that  we  are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  are  ours,  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  To  the  Philippians  he  addresses  it  again. 
"  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world  ;  holding  forth  the  i 
word  of  life;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  j 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offer- 
ed upon  the  sacrifice,  and  service  of  your  faith  ;  I  joy,  and  rejoice, 
with  you  all."  Indeed,  the  text  itself  very  obviously  holds  out  to 
OS  the  same  truth.  "  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy  ?  Are  not 
%oii  uf*ei5,  ye  also  ?"  ye,  as  well  as  others,  "  who  elsewhere  un- 
der my  preaching  become  followers  of  the  Redeemer  ?"     This 
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Iwas  the  construction  of  Theophylact ;  and  gives,  I  apprehend,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Syhanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  united 
tvith  Paul  in  sending  this  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and  of 
ourse  coincided  with  him  in  ail  the  declarations,  which  it 
ontains.  Accordingly,  the  language  of  the  text  is,  "  What  is 
)ur  hope."  These  excellent  men,  therefore,  who  had  been 
he  Apostle's  fellow- labourers  in  converting  the  Thessalonians^ 
ertainly  expected  to  find  the  same  glorious  crown,  and  their  own 
hare  in  the  same  elevated  joy,  in  the  final  day.  That  their  ex- 
)ectations  were  well  founded,  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  who  dictat- 
d  this  Epistle,  has  left  us  the  amplest  proof. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Paul  exhibits  the  Corinthians  as 
ejoicing  in  him,  and  Timothy  who  united  with  him  in  writing  the 
econd  Epistle  to  that  Church,  even  as  they  did,  in  the  members  of 
hat  Church,  To  the  same  joy  in  him  he  directs  the  Philippians, 
ft  the  verse  following  the  passage,  already  quoted.  "  For  the 
ame  cause,  also,  do  ye  rejoice,  and  be  glad  with  me." 

The  foundation  of  the  Apostle's  joy  in  his  converts  is  particu- 
arly  expressed  in  the  whole  of  this  passage,  taken  together. 
That  ye  may  be  blameless,  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  with- 
ut  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
^hom  ye  shine,  as  lights  in  the  world  :  Holding  forth  the  word  of 
fe  ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run 
1  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain."  The  blameless,  harmless,  un- 
pbukable  character  of  these  converts,  the  lustre  of  their  example, 
nd  the  glory,  which  it  cast  around  the  word  of  God  ;  constituted 
le  source  of  that  peculiar  happiness,  which  he  expected  to  find 
;i  the  day  of  Christ.  This  exemplary  piety,  seen  in  their  lives 
ith  such  beauty  and  lustre,  while  it  allured  those,  who  beheld  it, 
)  follow  them  in  the  way  to  endless  life,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
.glorious  proof  of  the  faithfulness  and  eflicacy  of  his  own  labours 
}v  their  conversion. 

In  the  text,  thus  considered,  are  contained  the  following  doc- 
rmes. 

I.  Those,  who  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  present  world, 
ill  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  known  to  each  other. 

II.  Faithful  Ministers  of  the   Gospel,  and  those,  who  under  their 
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ministry  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  will  be  mutual  causes  of  joy  ., 
that  day,  and  by  consequence  through  eternity. 

I.    Those,  who  have  been  intimiti/y  conmctedin  the  present  worl 
7oill  at  th<   ■luif  of  judgment  be  known  to  each   other. 

Of  the  truth  of  tins  doctr:iie  there  can.  I  think,  be  httle  doub 
The  Apostle,  his  fellow-labourers,  and  their  converts,  were  to  n 
joice  with  each  other  at  the  da}  of  Christ,  with  a  peculiar  ;0^ 
To  these  Minisiers  of  the  Gospel  neither  the  saints  of  anciei 
times,  nor  those  of  succeeding  generations,  were  to  be  their  hop 
or  their  joy,  or  their  crown.  This  character  is  in  the  text,  ar 
the  parallel  passages  which  have  been  nrientioned,  expressi)  coi 
fined  to  their  own  converts.  In  the  same  manner  these  conver 
are  exhibited  as  peculiarly  rejoicing  in  Paul  and  Timothy,  as  M 
nisters,  by  whom  they  believed.  But,  if  these  preachers,  and  the 
converts,  were  thus  to  rejoice  in  each  other  ;  it  follows  of  course 
that  they  must  be  mutually  known  ;  and  known  in  their  mutu; 
connection,  as  instruments,  and  heirs,  of  salvation.  St.  Pax 
therefore,  and  Timothy,  and  Silas,  will  know  the  members  of  thos 
churches  for  whom  they  wrote,  and  be  known  by  them,  in  the  da 
of  Christ.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  thai  othi 
ministers  and  their  converts  will  be  Known  in  the  same  manner 
nor  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  parents  and  children  will  kno: 
each  other  ;  husbands  and  their  wives;  instructors  and  their  pi 
pils ;  fr;ends,  also  ;  companions  ;  and  neighbours. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  of  thought  it  is  said,  that  mat, 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  frt 
the  south,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  with  Jacob,  and  Wt 
all  the  prophets,  in   the  kingdom  of  God.     Lazarus  was  carried  i 
Angels  to  Abraham^  bosom.     These  illustrious  persons,  therefoa 
must,  it  would  seem  according  to  any  rational  interpretation,  b 
known  to  those,  concerning  whom   these  declarations  are   made 
Abraham,  Lazarus,  and  the  rich  man,  were  all  known  to  each  othei 
It  is  incredible,  that  this  case  should  be  singular;  or  the  exhibi 
tion,  made  in  it  concerning  the  state  of  our  future  existence,  erro 
neous. 

In  the  same  manner  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount  of  trans 
figuration,  were  known,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  thre 
Apostles  also  :  as  Peter  proves  in  his  address  to  Christ.     It  canno 
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?  rationally  questioned,  that  this  knowledge  is  universally  a  part 
'the  divine  system  ;  or  that  all,  who  have  been  intimately  con- 
jcted  here,  will  b^^  known  by  each  other  hereafter. 
II.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those,  who  under  their  ministry 
ivr  embraced  the  Gospd,  will  be  mvtual  causes  of  jot/  in  that  day  ; 
id  by  consequence,  throughout  eternity. 

Of  this  doctrine  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  as  of  the  former, 
oth  the  text,  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have  been  quoted, 
rnish  ample  evidence  of  its  truth.     To  such,  as  love  the  doc- 
ines  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must,  however,  be  profitable  to  exa- 
ine  the  nature,  and  ground,  of  this  joy.     I  have  already  men- 
oned  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  concerning  this  subject  to  the 
hilippians ;  in  which  he  informs  them,   that  their  assumption  of 
le  Gospel  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  of  holiness  as  their  moral  cha- 
ncier, the  lustre  of  their  obedience  to  the  former,  and  the  emi- 
fence  of  their  proficiency  in  the  latter,  were  the  sources  of  that 
bculiar  enjoyment  w^hich  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  expected  in 
\e  day  of  Christ.     The  same  characteristics  in  him  and  his  com- 
inions,  and  the  peculiar  faithfulness  and  success,  with  which 
ley  performed  the  duties  of  their  stewardship,  are,  also,  with 
fficient  clearness  exhibited  as  the  foundation  of  that  joy,  which 
eir  converts  would  find  at  the  same  solemn  period. 
It  is  impossible,  that  intelligent  beings  should  find  in  each  other 
ore  noble,  or  rational,  sources  of  happiness  than  these.     In  their 
Averts  the  ministers,  in  question,  beheld  a  multitude  of  immortal 
inds,  rescued  from  ignorance  and  idolatry,  from  endless  sin  and 
idless  ruin;  established   in  the  belief  and   obedience  of  divine 
jth,  and  constituted  heirs   of  everlasting  glory,  happiness,  and 
rtue.      On  the  one  hand,  how  wonderful  the    escape !      On 
e  other,  how  amazing    the  acquisition!       With  what  sympa- 
y,  with  what  trans4>ort,  must  such   benevolent  men,  as   Paul, 
las,   and   Timothy,  behold  this  delightful   scene !     These  con- 
Tts  were  originally  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world  • 
brshipped  images  of  gold   and  silver;  of  brass  and  stone;  and 
•ostrated  themselves  before  the  stock  of  a   tree.     They  were 
iens  from  the  divine  kingdom ;  outcasts  from  the  virtuous  uni- 
srse;  and  heirs  only  of  sin,  and  perdition.     When  the  Apostle 
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and  his  companions  first  beheld  them,  how  melancholy,  hovi 
desolate,  must  have  been  the  prospect!  How  deep  the  darkness 
in  which  they  were  involved  !  How  entirely  pathless  the  desert 
in  which  they  groped  their  way  !  With  what  emotions  must  thest 
messengers  of  salvation  have  regarded  the  miserable  sufterers,  ii 
this  state  of  gloom,  solitude,  and  despair!  With  what  yearning; 
of  evangelical  compassion  did  these  ministers  of  Christ  light  uj 
for  them  the  lamp  of  hope  ;  and  guide  them  into  the  path  to  end 
less  life!  How  joyfully  did  they  behold  them  enter  the  straigK 
gate,  and  go  on  in  the  narrow  way  !  W^ith  what  animated  expecta^ 
tions  did  they  mark  their  future  progress;  their  victory  over  ob-j 
stacles,  temptations,  enemies,  and  sins  ;  their  faithful  adherence 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  steady  direction  of  theiii 
course  towards  heaven  ! 

In  Paul  and  his  companions  their  converts  beheld  those,  whci 
in  this  world  had  been  pre-eminently  wise,  and  \\?idi  turned  mam 
to  righteousness  ;  and  who,  therefore,  were  in  the  future  world  tc 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars^  forever  ant 
ever.  In  these  illustrious  ministers  of  Christ  they  beheld  thosei 
who,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  had  done  to  them  greatei 
good,  than  the  universe  beside  was  able  to  do  :  good,  which  could 
never  be  repaid  ;  good,  which  no  created  mind  can  comprehend) 
good,  which  no  limited  duration  can  ever  unfold.  With  the  blessi 
ing  of  God,  these  men  had  accomplished  their  salvation  ;  and  sen 
cuted  to  them  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  eternal  i^i 
the  heavens.  The  benefit,  communicated,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
benefits  :  and  the  disposition,  by  which  it  was  produced,  the  bes  i 
of  all  dispositions.  At  the  final  day,  when  future  things  will  begii 
to  be  actual,  realized,  and  enjoyed,  they  will  see  in  them  the  beai 
of  all  created  friends,  and  the  noblest  of  all  created  benefactor^  I 
friends,  whose  kindness  will  appear  more  lovely  ;  whose  benefi 
cence,  more  valuable ;  and  whose  characters,  more  excellentj 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  eternity.  Thus  connected,  th 
related  ;  how  can  these  ministers  and  their  converts  fail  to  rejoi 
in  each  other  at  this  solemn  day ;  or  to  increase  their  joy  contina^ 
ally,  as  they  advance  through  the  successive  periods  of  endless 
dqration  ? 


IV 
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I  No  labour  is  necessary  to  persuade  my  audience,  that  from  a 
subject,  so  solemn,  so  interesting,  so  delightful,  many  inferences 
of  high  importance  might  be  derived. 

I  Particularly  is  the  mtegnty  of  Paul  and  his  fellow- labourers 
most  clearly  evident  from  the  sentiments,  expressed  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture.  They  are  obviously  sentiments,  which  no  im- 
postor, no  dishonest  man,  would  devise  ;  or,  if  he  had  devised  them 
jvould  have  adopted.  The  hope,  the  joy,  of  such  a  man  would 
lave  termmated,  of  course,  in  this  world  ;  and  centred  wholly  in 
he  means  of  enhancing  his  influence,  and  establishing  his  control 
)ver  the  Thessalonians.  The  Epistle,  if  written  by  such  a  man, 
Yould  have  abounded  in  artful  refutations  of  the  censures,  thrown 
ipon  his  character ;  and  in  insidious  contrivances  to  gain  the  ends 
vhich  ambition,  pride,  and  cunning,  promise  themselves  from' 
heir  successful  efforts.  Fraud  and  hypocrisy  would  have  floated 
m  the  surface  ;  and  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure,  would  have  been 
een  at  the  bottom. 

I  With  the  like  clearness  are  the  excellence,  and  amiableness,  of 
kese  men  unfolded  in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  examined. 
V  objects,  proposed,  display  a  benevolence  singularly  generous 
hd  noble;  and  the  exhibition  of  these  objects  presents  this  cha- 
^cterin  a  light,  eminently  happy.  Warm  from  the  heart;  un- 
ontrived ;  unaffected  ;  the  sentiments  expressed  array  thc'men 
ith  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  Evangelical  charity.  The 
brtrait  is  formed  of  enchanting  hues,  and  charming  colours  :  and 
le  eye  discerns,  and  acknowledges,  the  hkeness  without  a  mo- 
entary  hesitation. 

From  this  character  of  the  writers  is  inferred,  irresistibly, 
e  integrity  of  their  writings  ;  and  from  this,  in  a  manner  equally 
Kious  and  necessary,  their  divine  origin.  But  from  these,  and 
any  other,  reflections  of  a  similar  nature  the  time,  barely  suffi- 
^nt  for  my  present  purpose,  compels  me  to  withdraw  my  atten- 
t>n.  The  peculiar  design  of  this  discourse  requires,  that  I  devote 
|e  remainder  to  its  accomplishment. 

jYou,  my  young  friends,  for  whom  this  discourse  is  particularly 
isigned,  stand  in  a  relation  to  me,  in  several  respects  the  same 

th  that  m  which  the  converts,  so  often  mentioned,  stood  in  rela- 
fn  to  Paul  and  his  companions.     You  have,  also,  been  connecf-^ 
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ed  with  me  by  a  relation,  highly  endearing,  which  could  not  be 
predicated  even  of  them.  During  an  important  period  of  your  life, 
you  have  been  my  pupils  5  and,  in  no  insignificant  sense,  my  chil- 
dren. Your  parents  with  a  confidence,  which  I  hope  has  not  been 
misplaced,  have  resigned  their  own  immediate  care  of  you  into  my 
hands.  Your  prime  interests  have  been  under  my  direction;  and 
have,  I  trust,  been  promoted  with  parental  care.  I  know  they 
have  been  regarded  with  parental  tenderness. 

Through  the  same  period  I  have  been  your  Minister.  Christ, 
as  well  as  your  parents,  has  committed  you  to  my  direction. 
In  this  solemn  office  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  unconscious 
of  having  taught  you  a  single  error,  or  of  having  willingly  with- 
held from  you  a  single  truth.  The  knowledge,  which  may  espe- 
cially qualify  you  for  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  present  life,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  communicate  in  the  best  manner,  in  my; 
power.  1  know  not,  that  I  have  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  any  parfc 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  know  not,  that  /  have  kept  back  any^ 
thing  which  was  profitable  to  you :  but  I  have  shewed  you,  and  taught 
you  publicly  and  privately  ;  testifying  to  you  all,  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  warned  yoUj 
I  have  prayed  for  you,  day  and  night  with  tears.  If  I  have  ever 
been  sincere  in  my  endeavours  ;  if  ever  I  have  voluntarily 
laboured   to  do  good  ;  i    have   laboured  in  this  manner  for  you. 

Your  own  conduct,  in  the  mean  time,  (and  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  declare  it  on  this  solemn  occasion,)  has  been  highly  honourable" 
to  your  character.     You  came  to  my  immediate  superintendence 
with  the  most  cordial  good  will,  and  the  best  recommendations  q 
your  former  instructors.     Throughout  the  year;,  which  is  noi 
finished,  you  have  proved  that  this  good  will,   and  these  reconc 
mendations,  were  amply  deserved.     In  your  behaviour  to  me  yq 
have  been  respectful  and  amiable  on  every   occasion;  and  hay 
distinguished  yourselves   by  diligence,  good  order,  and  univers 
propriety.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  you  have  equalled 
these  respects,  and   in  your   literary  attainments,  any   of  thos 
classes,  which  have  gone  before  you. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  your  number  have  made  a  public  prof< 
sion  of  the  Religion  of  Christ ;  and  have  this  day  surrounded  tl 
Sacramental  Table.      Several  others,  for  a  considerable  tim^ 
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have  been  the  subjects  of  very  solemn   impressions  concerning 
their  -alvation  ;  and  will,  it  is  rationally  hoped,  be  found,  ere  long, 
encircling  that  hallowed   board.     The   rest,  with  exceptions  too 
small  to  merit  attention  at  this  time,  furnish  many  hopes,  from  their 
irreproachable  behaviour,  that  they  may  follow  their  companions  in 
this  happy  course.     Thus  you  have  already   acknozoledged  me  in 
part;  that,  as  a   Minister  of  Christ,   /  am  your  rejoicing,    even 
as  you  also  are  mine.     Should  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  be  pronounced 
faithful  over  the  few  things,  committed  to  me  ;  may  I  not,  on  solid 
grounds,   look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
believe,  that  you,  together  with  your  precursors,  and  your  succes- 
sors, in  knowledge,  piety,  and  usefulness,  will  then  be  my  glory, 
and  my  joy  ? 

To  bring  home  to  your  hearts  the  subject,  here  referred  to  ;  to 
impress  upon  them  its  solemnity,  and  importance ;  let  me  remind 
lyou,  when,  where,  on  what  occasion,  and  before  zvhom,  this  joy  is  to 
be  found :  not  first ;  not  alone  ;  yet  pre-eminently,  and  in  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  described. 

It  is  first  found  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  silence  of  devout 
meditation;  in  the  serene  contemplations  of  thesoHtary  walk;  in 
^he  fervent  aspirations  of  the  closet,  in  the  pure  precepts,  and  rich 
promises,  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  in  the  cheerful  devotions  of 
the  Family;  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  Sanctuary;  and  in  the 
pubhc  communion  of  Christians  at  the  Table  of  Christ.  It  is 
found,  also,  in  no  unhappy  degree,  in  the  delightful  private  inter- 
course of  good  men;  and^in  that  train  of  beneficent  actions,  by 
svhich  they  become  immediate  and  rich  blessings  to  the  world. 

In  a  more  glorious  manner  will  it  revive,  when  we  enter  the 
ivorld  of  spirits,  and  render  to  our  Lord  an  account  of  the  manner, 
in  which  we  have  employed  the  talents  entrusted  by  him  to  our 
care.  If  we  shall  then  appear  to  have  occupied  them  faithfully 
nhis  service;  we  shall  be  permitted  immediately  to  enter  into 
lis  joy. 

But  the  time,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  different  from  all  these, 
t  is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  emphatically  called  the  time 
yfthe  end:  when  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all,  that  are  in  the  graves,  will  hear  his  voice,  and  come 
forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life;  and 
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they^  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  All 
earthly  things  will  then  have  finished  their  course.  Avarice  will 
have  ceased  to  dig  for  treasures  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
earth  ;  Ambition  to  climb  the  precipices,  which  in  his  eye  seem- 
ed the  ascent  to  Heaven ;  and  Pleasure,  to  bathe  and  wanton  in 
the  stream  of  sensuality.  Oppression  will  have  ended  the  work 
of  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor ;  and  dropped  from  his  withered 
hand  the  iron  rod.  Persecution  will  feast  no  more  on  the  blood 
of  Martyrs ;  Conquest  no  longer  sit  and  smile,  over  the  tomb  of 
departed  nations ;  nor  Pride  sigh  over  the  expiring  train  of  me- 
nials, the  vanishing  tables  of  Luxury,  the  fading  paradise,  and  the( 
palace  of  Splendour,  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  trumpet  of  civil  discord  will  then  have  blown  its  last 
breath.  The  frenzy  of  faction  will  have  terminated ;  and  its  final 
sound  have  died  upon  the  ear.  Its  scramble  for  power,  and  place, 
will  then  be  over;  together  with  all  the  follies  and  crimes,  thffi 
base  cabals,  the  foul  slanders,  the  innumerable  falsehoods,  thgi 
black  perjuries,  and  the  sale  of  souls,  with  which  it  has  been  at-: 
tended.  Even  liberty  itself,  that  golden  image,  which  the  worldi 
has  worshipped  instead  of  Jehovah,  will  enrapture  and  engross^ 
will  inspire  and  terrify,  will  rouse  to  madness  and  plunge  in  mi?i 
sery,  no  more. 

Even  the  honest,  commendable,  and  delightful,  employments,  ol 
mankind  will  be  finished.     The  cheerful  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  hammer,  will  be  dumb.     The  industrious  plough  will  stop  irii 
the  unfinished  furrow ;  and  the  adventurous  sail  be  furled  for  the 
last  time.     The  father  will  no  more  survey  his  children  at  tha 
fire-side  with  hope,  and  delight;  the  mother  will  cease  to  smil© 
with  inexpressible  fondness  over  the  cradled  infant ;  and  the  hus 
band  and  wife,  to  interchange  the  unequalled  tenderness  of  con 
jugal  love.     To  the  earth  it  will  be  truly  said,  as,  in  the  awfu 
language  of  prophecy,  to  Mystical  Babylon,  "  The  voice  of  harj^ 
ers,  and  of  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and  of  trumpeters,   shall  h 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  :  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shim 
no  more  at  all  in  thee  :  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  of  th 
bride,  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee."  | 

Even  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  things  will  then  find  theiiil 
earthly  termination.     The  sabbath  will  dawn  in  peace  and  beau-l 
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ty  on  this  polluted  world  no  more  :  the  Sanctuary  will  cease  to  be 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven  ;  and  apostate  sinners  will 
no  longer  enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of  prayer  will  have 
pronounced  its  last  Amen :  the  tongue  of  the  preacher  will  be 
dumb  :  and  the  final  song  of  praise  will  expire  upon  the  ear. 

Far  other  scenes  will  then  engross  the  thoughts,  and  awaken 
the  amazement,  of  mankind.  The  funeral  day  of  this  great  world 
will  have  come :  and  the  host  of  Heaven,  and  the  innumerable 
nations  of  men,  will  be  summoned  to  its  obsequies.  Its  knell  the 
last  trumpet  will  sound.  Its  end  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  will 
proclaim  in  the  inexpressibly  awful  words,  "  It  is  done."  Earth 
will  tremble  throughout  all  her  regions  :  the  graves  will  heave 
with  one  immense  convulsion  ;  and  teem  with  the  awaking  my- 
riads of  deceased  men.  The  land,  and  the  sea,  will  give  up  the 
dead,  which  are  in  them  :  and  the  whole  globe  will  be  covered  with 
an  universal  resurrection  of  the  great  family  oi  Adam. 

Above,  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and 
hy  all  his  holy  Angels,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  coming  in 
\he  clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory.  All  nations  at  his  awful 
pummons  will  take  their  places  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left. 
The  books  will  be  opened  j  and  another  book  will  be  opened,  which 
's  the  book  of  Life  :  and  the  dead  zoill  be  judged  out  of  those  things, 
'johich  are  written  in  the  books,  according  to  the  deeds,  done  in  the 
body.  To  one  division  of  this  vast  multitude  he  will  say,  "  Come, 
^e  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  yon 
Tom  the  foundation  of  the  world  :"  and,  to  the  other,  "  Depart, 
^e  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels." Then  the  final  flames,  kindled  in  innumerable  places  at 
bnce,  will  wander  over  the  surface  of  this  great  globe  ;  consume 
(he  piles  of  human  grandeur,  and  the  monuments  of  human  inge- 
nuity ;  waste  the  plains;  dissolve  the  mountains;  and  blot  out  of 
remembrance  this  polluted  region  of  error  and  iniquity.  Then 
jvill  the  wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  ;  and  the  right- 
ous  ascend  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  to  enter  upon  the  com- 
►lete  enjoyment  of  life  eternal. 

In  this  season  of  awful  expectation  and  final  decision,  of  uni- 
rersal  convulsion  and  immense  ruin,  what  emotions  shall  you,  and 
\,  experience,  if  we  may  then  behold  every  danger  past,  everv 
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fear  vanished,  and  every  sorrow  fled  ;  if  we  may  see,  and  feel,  oui 
hopes  all  ended  in  full  fruition,  our  joy  beginning  its  everlastint 
career,  and  a  crown  of  glory  holden  out  to  us  by  our  Juuge,  t( 
reward  our  suicere,  liiougli  frail,  obedience.  All  these  awful 
scenes  we  shall  witness.  Our  tyes  shall  behold  them,  and  not  an 
other.  In  thein  all  we  shall  lake  our  own  share  :  a  share,  glonoui 
and  delightful,  if  we  have  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  _ 
but  infinitely  deplorable,  ifzvith  a  hard  and  impenitent  heart  we  navi 
treasured  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  How  devoutly  is  i: 
to  be  wished,  that  we  may  obtain  the  former  happy  lot,  and  es- 
cape the  incomprehensible  ruin  of  the  latter. 

With  these  amazing  things  in    full   view,  can  yon  fail  to   ask 
"  Where,  when,  and  how,  are  these  immeasurable  blessings  to  be 
secured  ?"     Let  me  ask  in  return,  "  Where,  when,  and  how,  die 
Paid,  and  Silas,  and  Timothy,  and  their  innumerable  converts,  se 
cure  them  ?     The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  has  given  to  man 
kind  but  one  law  concerning  this  momentous  subject      Life  is  the 
time,  and  the  present  world,  the  place,  in  which  this  mighty  worki 
has  been  done  by  all,  who  have  accomplished   it ;  and  in   which. 
if  ever  done,  it  must  be  done  by  us.      We,  like  them,   must  be-^ 
lieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ ;  must  repent  of  our  sins  with  all 
the  heart ;  and  must  exhibit  a  'life  of  piety  to  God,  and  beneficence 
to  mankind.     We  must  deny   ourselves ;  take  up  the    cross  y  and 
vanquish  temptations,  lusts,   and  enemies,     hi  a  word,  a  life  ol 
Evangelical  virtue  is  the  only  basis,    on   which  the  joy  of  that 
solemn  day  can  be  founded.     He,  who  with  this  spirit  of  the  Gos4 
pel  has  seen  Christ  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  naked,  and  a  stranger 
and  sick,  and  inprison  ;  and  has  lelieved  him  even  in  the  least  of  hi 
brethren;  will  then  be  placed  at  his  right  hand,  arrayed  in  immor 
tal  glory  ;  and  will  tind  an  open,  and  abundant,  entrance  ministere 
to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 

This  spirit  is  the  true,  the  only,  excellence  of  the  soul.     Iti 
the  glory  of  angels:  it  is  the  image  of  God.     To  comn?unicate 
to  man,  Christ  died,   and   rose  again  :  and  the  Spirit  of  Gra 
descended  from  heaven.     From  its  first  appearaiice  in  the  paren 
of  mankind,  after  their  apostasy,  seraphs  have  watched  its  pr 
grass  with  earnest  hope,  and  unmingled  complacency.     At  the 
news  of  its  commencement  in  a  single,  wandering  prodigal,  all 
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Heaven  renews  its  joy,  and  resounds  with  gratulation.  Eternal 
wisdoni  beholds  it  as  au  undefilcd  emanation  from  itself;  and 
smiles  with  boundless  delight  over  its  infantine  existence,  and  its 
everlastujg  advancement  towards  perfection. 

From  these  considerations  flows,  of  course,  the  great  practical 
use  of  all  that  has  been  said.  If  such  be  the  cause  of  hope  fulfill- 
ed, and  joy  begun,  at  the  great  day ;  you  are  most  atiectingly 
taught,  that  t/ou  must  now  lay  the  foundation  of  these  inestimable 
blessings.  From  this  seat  of  learning,  where  you  have  lived  four 
years,  with  many  privileges,  many  enjoyments,  and  many  hopes; 
in  the  midst  of  companions  by  whom  you  are  loved,  and  under  the 
direction  of  instructors  to  whom  you  are  highly  endeared;  you 
are  to  depart  into  a  world  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  avarice  and 
sensuality,  of  temptation  and  sin.  At  this  eventful  period  you 
need  all  your  own  wisdom,  watchfulness,  firmness,  and  pray- 
ers ;  all  the  prayers,  counsels  and  assistance,  of  your  friends ; 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  than  them  all,  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  your  God.  Immensely  do  you  need  to  remember, 
^s  a  consideration  ever  to  be  before  your  eyes,  and  invariably  to 
overn  your  conduct,  that  in  Ife  you  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
your  joy  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  Resolve,  then,  on  this  sacred 
^ay,  and  in  this  holy  place,  that  a  truth,  so  intertwined  with  your 
whole  well-being,  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  you  ;  never  fail  to 
nfluence;  never  cease  to  control. 

You  will  neither  wish,  nor  be  able,  to  forget  the  scenes,  through 
ivhich  you  have  passed  in  this  happy  place.  No  period  of  your 
ives  will  be  remembered  with  more  pleasure  ;  no  spot  of  earth 
seem  more  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  the  curse.  The  quiet, 
ihe  order,  the  honourable  and  delightful  employments,  which  you 
lave  found  here  ;  the  pleasing  companions  with  whom  you  have 
ived  ;  the  friendships  which  you  have  formed,  and  the  number- 
ess  kind  offices  which  you  have  interchanged  ;  together  with  the 
iffection,  care  and  instructions,  of  your  teachers ;  will  rise  con- 
inually  to  your  view.  The  little  sufferings,  on  the  contrary,  to 
vhich  life  is  exposed  even  here  ;  the  youthful  rivalries  ;  and  the 
nomentary  dislikes  ;  will  of  course  be  forgotten.  You  will  often 
hink,  and  say,  that  no  time  of  your  life  passed  with  equal  enjoy- 
iient,  nor  with  equnl  freedom  from  suffering. 
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While  your  memory  is  thus  frequently,  and  pleasingly,  employ- 
ed; let  me  especially  persuade  you  to  call  to  mind  the  truths, 
which  you  have  been  taught;  the  moral  and  religious  pre- 
cepts, so  often,  and  so  solemnly,  enjoined  upon  ^ou ;  the 
counsels  of  piety,  which  you  have  given  to  each  other  ; 
your  affectionate  assemblies  for  prayer ;  your  solemn  public 
devotions;  and  your  delightful  union  around  the  table  of  Ciirist. 
Let  those  of  you,  who  have  publicly  professed  the  Religion  of 
the  Redeemer,  remember  daily,  that  the  vows  of  the  Lord, 
your  God,  are  upon  yow,  and  that  you  cannot  go  back.  Let 
those  of  you,  who  have  hitherto  delayed  to  perform  this  great  duty, 
hasten  with  all  lowliness,  and  meekness  of  mind  and  with  many  tears 
for  your  sins,  to  confess  Christ  before  men;  and  to  witness  the  goodl 
profession,  even  as  he  did. 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  he,  who  died  for  you,  hath  said 
"  One  thing  is  needful."  In  this  declaration  he  has  told  you,  that 
there  is  no  other  needful  thing.  Chouse,  therefore,  that  good  part, 
which  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.  While  others  toil,  and  watch, 
and  grieve,  to  dig  deeper  in  the  mines  of  avarice  :  while  others 
strive,  and  pant,  to  climb  the  heights  of  ambition :  while  others 
imbrute  themselves  in  the  sty  of  sensuality  :  let  it  be  your  labour, 
your  delight,  your  glory,  to  lay  up  tnasure  in  the  Heavens  ;  to  seek 
the  honour  which  cometh  from  God  only  ;  and  to  acquire  the  plea" 
sures,  which  at  his  right  hand  flow  forever. 

Begin  now  ;  or,  if  you  have  already  begun,  advance  from  this 
day  ;  the  work  of  your  salvation.  Into  the  way  o(  well-doing  re- 
solutely enter.  In  it  patiently  and  perseveringly  continue,  Suf-«^ 
fer  no  day  to  pass,  without  doing  some  real  good.  Let  every 
morning,  and  every  evening,  open  the  doors  of  your  closets,  and 
invite  you  to  pray  to  your  Father,  who  is  in  secret.  Let  every 
Sabbath  behold  you  going  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Be  his  ta 
hernacles  ever  amiable  in  your  eyes  ;  and  one  day.  spent  in  hi, 
courts,  better  than  a  thousand.  There  the  Lord  God  is  a  Sun,  am 
a  shield :  there  he  gives  grace  and  glory :  and  there  he  withhuldi 
no  good  thing  from  them,  that  walk  uprightly. 

Daily,  and  eagerly,  diffuse  religion   around  the  circle  of  youq^ 
connections.     To  them  you  can  do  good,  every  day  you   live* 
'jiod.  who  has  placed  them  always  within  your  reach;  demands  of 
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you  continual  efforts  for  their  well-being.  How  delightful  will  it 
be  to  find  them  your  hope,  your  joy,  your  crown  of  rejoicing,  in  the 
day  of  Christ ! 

To  your  neighbourhoods,  become  blessings  by  every  kind  of- 
fice in  your  power.  Speak  truth  alway.  only,  and  with  a  sacred 
watchfulness  over  your  tongues.  Do  justly,  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  impartiality.  Love  all  men  :  show  kindness  to  all, 
with  whom  you  are  concerned ;  especially  extend  mercy  to  suf- 
fering, with  largeness  of  heart :  and  remember,  that  God  lovetk 
(he  cheerful  giver. 

As  you  advance  in  years,  in  reputation,  and  in  influence,  make 
it  a  commanding  rule  of  your  lives  to  befriend  young  men.  They, 
as  your  own  experience  will  powerfully  teach  you,  will  ordinari- 
ly need,  more  than  any  others,  your  advice,  your  reproofs,  and 
four  assistance.  By  your  advice  they  will  be  more  profited  ;  by 
>'our  reproofs,  more  amended ;  and  for  your  assistance,  more 
jrateful ;  than  those,  who  are  older.  Vigourously,  and  persua- 
liively,  impress  upon  their  minds  the  supreme  importance  of  reli- 
Hon.  Whatever  you  say  on  this  great  subject  they  will  feel, 
rhe  golden  moment  you  may  chance  to  find,  and  may  happily 
eize,  in  which  they  may  be  rescued  from  destruction,  and  direct- 
dto  heaven.  In  every  such  case,  ?/om  will  save  a  soul  from  death; 
nd  cover  by  this  glorious  act  of  charity  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Love  your  Country.  Learn,  as  well  as  you  can,  its  real  inter- 
sts ;  and  pursue  them  steadily ;  unawed  by  the  fear  of  opposi- 
ion  ;  unallured  by  the  hope  of  office,  or  the  desire  of  gain.  Co- 
et  the  approbation,  and  tremble  at  the  reproach,  of  conscience : 
ut  regard  with  indifference  the  popular  breath,  whether  trum- 
eting  slander,  or  shouting  applause. 

Never  look  either  for  subsistence,  or  for  character,  to  popular 
bffrage,  or  governmental  appointments  ;  to  public  salaries,  ojr 
fficial  perquisites.  He,  who  seeks  for  property,  or  reputation, 
:om  these  sources,  will,  long  before  he  is  aware,  have  set  up 
is  soul  at  auction  ;  and  sold  it  for  a  place.  For  character,  trust 
0  your  conduct ;  for  subsistence,  to  your  hands.  In  the  wretch- 
id  pursuit  of  office  you  will  find  temptations,  and  snares,  and  sins, 
t  every  step;  will  turn  your  backs  upon  your  God  ysmd  wan- 
oL.  I.  53 
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der  every  day  farther  and  farther  from   virtue,  and  hope,  and 
heaven. 

Build  up  every  where  the  church  of  Christ;  and  every  where 
spread,  support,   and  foster,  [)is  Reiigion.     C'hei  ish    it   at  honne  ; 
and  send  it  abroad.     Labour  with   all   your   power  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  eternal   life,   wherever  there  is  a  soil  to  receive  them; 
and  to  convey  the  tidings  of  salvation,   wherever   there  is  an   ear 
to  hear  them.     On  the  final  day  it  will  be  transporting  to  remem- 
her,  that  you  have  befriended  the  least   of  Christ''s  brethren.     It 
will  be  divinely  extatic  to  remember,  that  you  have   befriended  ,i 
them  all.     Let  your  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  ere  )ou  fail  tof 
prefer  Zion  above  your  chief  joy.     The  first  good,  which  you  can" 
do  for  mankind,  is  to  live,  as  the  Gospel  requires  you  to  live  ;  to . 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  your  Saviour.     Let  your  light,  therefore, 
so  shine  before   others,  that  they,  beholding  your  good  works,  mayi 
glorify  your  Father  vjho  is  in  Heaven. 

To  secure  these  delightful  purposes,  remember  especially,  thati 
God  is  always  where  you   are,  and  an  awful  witness  of  whatever] 
you  think,  speak,  or  do.     Continually   refer  your  conduct  to  hisj 
omniscient  eye  ;  and  regard  it  as  the   materials  of  your  final   ac- 
count.    Feel,  that  his  favour  is  life,  and  that  his  anger  is  death. 

Finally,  seek  always  the  company,  the  conversation,  and  friend- 
ship, of  good  men.  They  will  furnish  you  a  thousand  unforeseen] 
blessings  in  their  kindness,  their  counsel,  their  example,  and  their] 
prayers.  He,  that  zcalketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise.  Ofgooc 
men,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  said  by  the  voice  of  God  himself, 
"  They,  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to  another."  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  "  They  shall  be  mine,  saith  Jehovah,  in 
the  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels  ;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as 
man  spareth  his  own  son,  that  serveth  him." 

Can  you,  can  I,  want  motives  for  such  a  life  ?  What  will  pro- 
cure us  peace  and  consolation  in  the  world  ?  What  will  arraj 
the  face  of  conscience  in  smiles  ;  and  tune  her  voice  to  harrnony 
What  will  gain  the  approbation,  the  friendship,  and  the  prayers, 
of  wise  and  virtuous  men?  What  will  make  us  blessings  to  ou] 
own  souls,  our  families,  our  friends,  our  neighbourhoods,  oui 
country,  and  the  world  ?     What  will  best  requite  the  love  of  ouj 
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divine  Redeemer?  What  will  assure  to  us  the  blessing  of  for- 
given sin,  and  the  favour  of  a  pardoning  God  ?  What  will  shed 
serenity,  and  peace,  over  the  evening  of  life ;  and  enable  the  set- 
ting sun  to  go  down  without  a  cloud  ?  What  will  sooth  the  pain, 
and  languor,  of Uie  last  sickness;  and  disarm  the  final  enemy  of 
his  stmg  ?  What  will  light  up  the  lamp  of  hope  in  the  grave? 
What  will  inspire  the  unembodied  spirit  with  confidence,  when  it 
enters  upon  its  lonely  flight  into  the  invisible  world  ?  What  will 
open  to  its  view  the  distant  glory  of  Heaven,  dimly,  but  extatic- 
ally,  dawning  on  its  wistful  eyes,  and  disclosing  its  untried  way  to 
the  throne  of  infinite  Mercy  ?  A  life,  spent  in  honouring  God, 
and  doing  good  to  mankind,  will  accomplish  all  these  delightful 
things  ;  will  enable  us  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  will 
make  our  last  end  like  his. 

Is  there,  then,  one  of  you,  who  will  not  lead  such  a  life.     You 

are  now  all  before  me  ;  all  in  the  house  of  God  ;  all   employed  in 

his  worship.     How   solemn,  how  endeared,  the  assembly !  how 

pivine  the  employment !  how  becoming  is  it  for  immortal  beings 

to  hold  their  farewell  meeting  with  their  companions,  and  with 

each  other,  in  such  a  place,  on  such  a  day,  and  for  such  a  purpose  ! 

These   instructions  are  the  last,  which  I  shall  ever  address  to 

f^pu.     Regard   them   as  my  dying  words.     Let  them  sink  deep 

nto  your  hearts.     That   !   regard  you  with  strong  affection,  1 

enow  you  cannot  doubt.     From  this   affection  they  all  spring. 

To  your  best  good,  to  your  eternal  good,  they  are  all  directed. 

forget  them   not.     Let  them  not  fail  of  their  full  influence  t© 

roduce  this  good. 

You  may  live;  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  live;  through 

lany  years   to  come.     How  desirable  will   it  be  to  live  in  such  a 

jtianner,  as  to  find,  daily,  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  in 

impHcity.  and  godly  since -ity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 

race  of  God,  you  have  had  your  conversation  in  the  world  !     You 

inst  die.      How  joyful  will  it  be  to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus ^ 

ive  up  your  souls  into  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  be  able  to  say,  with 

\!dison.  to  those  around  you,  •' See,  in  what   peace  a  Christian 

an  d  e."     You    will  rise  again.     How    transporting  will  it  be 

r>  see  you  all  ascending  from  the  grave,  with   bodies,  sown  in  cor- 

uption,  weakness,  and  dishonour,  but  raised  in  incorrupiion,  power, 
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and  glory  ;  and  arrayed  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  heaven.  The 
vsrorld  around  you  will  be  convulsed  with  its  last  agonies.  How 
will  you  feel  to  be  able,  while  multitudes  are  calling  to  the  rocks, 
and  to  the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  hide  thtmfrom  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,  steadfastly,  and  serenely,  to  enjoy  the  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing,  of  the  great  God,  even  your  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ!  You  must  be  judged.  How  blessed  will  it  be  to  be- 
hold you  all  summoned  to  the  right  hand  of  your  Judge  ;  the  place 
of  his  friends  and  followers ;  the  seat  of  distinction ;  the  goal  of 
immortal  glory ! 

The  final  sentence  you  must  hear.  What  emotions  will  you 
experience,  should  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  address  to 
all  of  you  those  enrapturing  words,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fa- 
ther, inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world!"  How  solemn,  how  angelic,  will  be  the  flight,  to 
ascend,  with  you  in  his  immortal  train,  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens  5 
the  house  of  Jehovah  ;  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy  !  Final- 
ly, what  tongue  can  describe,  what  mind  can  conceive,  the  ecsta- 
sy of  mingling  with  the  church  of  the  first-born  ;  of  conversing  with 
the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  ^  of  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  accepted  and  beloved  j  and  of  uniting  in  the  eternal  song, 
"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him,  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever  !" 

In  that  divine  assembly ;  at  that  great  era  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jehovah;  that  birth-day  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  n^to  earth; 
when  those  undefiled  mansions  shall  be  tilled  with  all  their  inha- 
bitants ;  when,  like  the  drops,  that  form  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  in 
the  day  of  rain,  the  children  of  God  shall  be  illumined  by  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  with  supernal  beauty  ;  and  all,  united,  shall  form 
one  perfect  circle,  arrayed  in  the  endless  diversities  of  immortal 
light  and  glory ;  let  me  ardently  hope  ;  and  Oh  may  the  Father  of 
all  mercies  fulfil  the  hope  ;  that  not  one  of  you  will  be  found 
missing. 


SERMON  XXIU. 

ON  CONFORMITY  TO  THIS  WORLD. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACCALAUREATE 

IN  180«. 


-H»«#«« 


Romans  xii.  2. 

Mnd  be  not  conformed  to  this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God. 

This  Chapter  is  the  beginning  of  St.  PauVs  practical  Applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Epistle.  It  commences  in  the 
first  verse  with  an  earnest  request  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Roman 
Chrtstiyins,  that  they  would  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  and  acceptable  to  God  :  in  other  words,  that  they  would 
consecrate  their  bodies  to  his  service  finally,  and  without  reserve, 
as  a  sacrifice  is  consecrated  to  him.  In  the  text  he  urges 
them  to  be  no  longer  conformed,  to  this  world,  but  to  be  trans- 
formed, by  the  renewing  of  their  mind,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  prove,  or  experimentally  discern,  the  good,  and  ac- 
ceptable, and  perfect  will  of  God.  In  the  former  verse,  the  Apos- 
tle beseeches  the  Romans  to  devote  their  external  powers  and 
actions  wholly  to  the  service  of  their  Maker.  In  the  text,  he 
exhorts  them  not  to  suffer  either  their  external  or  internal  conduct 
to  be  conformed  to  the  opinions,  or  practices,  of  the  World;  and  so 
to  regulate  the  state  of  their  minds,  as  that  this  shall  be  the  happy 
consequence.    The  words  may  be  thus  rendered.    Be  not  fashion  - 
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cd  like  unto  this  World ;  but  s^ive  to  your  life  a  nezvform,  or  shape, 
by  means  of  that  renovation  of  your  understanding,  which  ye  have 
lately  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

As  the  Raman  Christians  are  here  directly  spoken  of  as  already 
renewed j  the  Iraiisfoimation.  mentioned,  cannot  be  that  great 
change  from  sin  to  holiness^  customarily  styled  Regeneration  j  nor 
the  conformity  to  the  zvorld.  that  general  spirit  of  sinning,  found  in 
unregcne^ate  men  Both  the  conformity  here  forbidden,  and  the 
new  fashioning  or  transformation  of  character  here  enjoined, 
plainly  respeci  the  course  (f  life  ;  and  the  doctrines  and  practices, 
according  to  which  it  should,  or  should  tiot,  be  reg:dated.  To  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  World  the  Romans,  and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  all  others  who  are  under  the  Gospel,  are  forbidden  to 
conform.  To  the  doctrines,  and  precepts  or  rules  of  practice, 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  they  are  required  to  conform.  In  doing 
this,  they  are  also  required  to  avail  themselves  of  the  renovation, 
or  spiritual  illumination,  of  their  understanding  ;  i.e.  to  make  use 
of  the  heavenly  light,  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  direction  and 
purification  of  their  cond  ict. 

These  explanations,  will,  1  hope,  either  prevent,  or  remove,  all 
doubts  concerning  the  construction  of  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  address  the  directions,  given  in  it,  to 
the  Youths,  who  are  jusl  finishing  their  Academicd  education  in  this 
place.  The  two  precepts  in  the  text  are  so  intimately  related, 
that  they  may  without  any  disadvantage  be  considered  together : 
every  departure  from  conformity  to  this  world  being  a  real  ad- 
vancement in  the  transformation  here  enjoined.  Concerning 
both  sides  of  this  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  make  such  observations, 
as  shall  occur  to  me.  pr'>miscuously.  and  without  any  formal  marks 
of  separation.  In  performing  this  task  1  shall  be  necessitated  to! 
confine  myself  to  a  few  particulars  only.  The  field,  opened  by 
the  text,  is  in  a  sense  boundless  ;  a  kI  can  be  barely  entered,  at  the 
present  time.  The  particular  subjects  of  coiformity  to  the  world,  i 
which  1  shall  especially  select,  will  not  be  the  obvious,  the  gross,'! 
and  the  scandalous ;  but  such,  as  are  scarcely  suspected  of  coming'l 
vyithin  the  reach  of  the  prohibition ;  such,  as  are  generally  es- 1 
teemed  decent,  often  honourable,  and  perhaps  almost  always  safari 
They  will  be  schemes  of  thinking,  generally  believed  to  be  almost, ' 
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if  not  entirely,  free  from  error;  and  schemes  of  acting,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  right,  are  considered  as  far  remote  from  being 
wrong. 

While   I    request  the  attention  of  my   audience  generally;  I 
I  solicit  with   peculiar  earnestness,   1  think   I  may   with  the   best 
'  reasons  expect,  the  attention  of  those ^  for  whom  this  <:iscoHrse  xoas 
\^  peculiarly  written.     You,  my  young   friends,   have   rec  eiven  from 
;  me  many  instructions.     I  entertain  not  a  doubt,  that  you  have  be- 
lieved them  all  to  be  given   with   sincerity  and  autction;  with  a 
)  full  conviction  that   they  were   true,  aud  with   the  most  earnest 
wishes    that    they  might    be   useful.       In  this    discourse  I   shall 
|;  give  to  you,  as  a  Class,  my  last  counsels.      It  is  my  design,   that 
jl  they  shall  be  just  and   Scriptural:  it  will  be  your  part  to  make 
them  profitable  to  yourselves. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  then,  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world, 
1st.  fn  your  Formation  of  a  Standard  of  floral  Character. 
Men,  who  think  at  all,  universally  adopt,  either  from  reflection  or 
accident,  certain  prime  Rules  oUhinking  and  acting,  to  which  they 
have  an  almost  constant  and  peculiar  reference,  both  in  directing 
their  own  conduct,  and  in  judging  concerning  that  of  others.     These 
Rules,  taken  together,  are  what  I  intend  by  a  Standard  of  Moral  Cha- 
racter.   They  are  not  a  standard  oi moral  action  only,  but  oi moral 
thinking  also.   Thought  is  the  source  of  action  ;  as  action  is  the  end 
of  thought.     All  our  actions  derive  their  moral  nature  solely  from 
the  state  of  our  thoughts  ;  so  that  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is.   Such, 
in  other  words,  as  is  the  character  of  his  thoughts,  is  the  character 
of  the  man:  never  better,  in  any  case,  than  might  be  fairly  sup- 
posed from  the  comparative  tenor  of  the  doctrines  which  he  holds. 
The  importance  of  such  a  Standard,  as  I  have  mentioned,  lies  in 
this  fact :  that  the  man  refers  to  it,  both  when  he  is,  and  when  he 
s  not,  aware  of  such  a  reference,  most  of  his  thoughts,  and  most 
)f  his  conduct.     If  doctrines,  presented  to  his  contemplation,  a^^ree 
vith  this  standard  ;  they  are,  in  his   view,   sound   and  orthodox: 
jvhen  they  disagree,  they  are  erroneous  and   heretical.     Actions, 
iiccordant  with  it,  he  readily  pronounces  to  be  virtuous.     Such 
|is  vary  from  it  he  considers  as  vicious  ;  or,  at  least,  as  defective 
IQ  worth.     In  the  same  manner,  also,  he  estimates  the  characters 
»f  other  men. 
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The  World,  by  which  you  are  here  to  understand  not  only  those 
who  oppose  the  Gospel,  but  a  great  part  of  those  also  who  pro- 
fessedly adhere  to  it,  has  formed  various  Standards  of  Moral  char- 
acter ;  all  of  which  are  greatly  lowered  beneath  the  point  of 
Evangelical  perfection.  Eacn  of  the  divisions  of  this  great  body 
of  mankind  has  its  own  Code  of  primary  Rules  concerning  thinking 
and  acting,  by  which  it  proposes  to  regulate,  and  by  which  it  does 
in  fact  chiefly  regulate,  all  its  estimates  of  moral  character.  What- 
ever comes  up  to  this  standard  those  who  adopt  it  pronounce  to 
be  right,  wise,  and  good.  Whatever  falls  short  of  it  they  declare 
to  be  so  far  defective  in  truth,  wisdom,  or  worth. 

This  subject,  like  many  others,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  Ex- 
amples. Those,  who  compose  one  class  of  such  men,  style  them- 
selves Men  of  honour.  To  be  a  man  of  honour,  in  the  full  sense 
annexed  by  them  to  this  phrase,  is,  in  their  view,  to  have  attained 
the  perfection  of  the  human  character.  But  of  what  is  this  per- 
fection composed  ?  "  The  Law  of  honour,''''  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  is 
a  system  of  rules,  constructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  Consequently  it  forbids  nothing,  but  what  tends  to  in- 
commode this  intercourse.  Accordingly,  it  allows  profaneness 
and  impiety  in  every  form;  cruelty,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  a  total  want  of  charity  to  inferiors.  In  the  same  manner,  al- 
so, it  openly  permits  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigali- 
ty, duelling,  and  revenge  in  the  extreme.  The  virtues  opposite 
to  these  vices  it  neither  requires,  nor  commends  ;  such  as  temper- 
ance, chastity,  justice,  truth,  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  piety  to 
God." 

The  Law  of  honour  is  the  Standard  of  Moral  character,  adopt- 
ed by  these  men.  The  good  man,  the  best  of  men,  as  estimated 
according  to  this  standard,  i.  e.  the  man  most  approved  by  men  of 
honour,  may,  therefore,  be  an  impious,  unjust,  dishonest,  cruel, 
wretch  ;  putrid  with  lewdness  and  intemperance  ;  a  smoke  in  the 
nostrils  of  his  Creator ;  and  a  mere  blast  upon  the  human  race. 
Yet  according  to  this  standard  he  may  have  reached  the  utmost 
perfection,  of  which  those,  who  adopt  it,  consider  man  as  capable. 
The  danger  of  forming  a  false  Standard  of  moral  character  must, 
^  think,  be  strongly  evident  in  this  example. 
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Another  class  of  men  estimate  Moral  character  by  the  Law  of  the 
land.  These  are  usually  the  men  of  wealth  ;  or,  in  better  terms, 
those,  who  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  chief  object  of  their 
pursuit.  The  former  class  is  composed  of  the  proud  and  ambi- 
tious. The  field  of  pleasure  is  perhaps  equally  divided  between 
both.  The  good  man  of  this  class  is  he,  who  punctually  pays  his 
debts  and  taxes ;  makes  such  bargains  only,  as  are  legal ;  buys  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  sells  for  as  much  as  he  can  get ;  does  every 
thing  which  the  law  requires,  and  nothing  which  it  forbids.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  man  is  ordinarily  a  far  more  desira- 
ble member  of  society,  than  the  man  of  honour.  No  more  can  it 
be  denied,  that,  when  he  comes  up  to  the  full  demands  of  this 
standard,  he  may  still  be  totally  destitute  of  piety;  may  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  poverty  and  sufTering ;  may  hate,  and  only  hate,  his 
enemies;  may  neglect  all  the  duties  of  affection  and  tenderness ; 
may  be  unkind  to  his  wife,  negligent  of  his  children,  and  hard 
hearted  towards  all  men. 

Other  classes  have  still  other  standards.     jMen  of  science  usual- 
ly consider  distinguished  talents,  laboriously  employed  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  improvement  of  knowledge,  as  the  object,  eminent- 
ly entitled  to  their  admiration  and  applause.     Men  of  taste  regard 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  taste  ;  particularly 
with  the  fine  arts  of  eloquence,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
building,  and  gardening,  together  with  the  elegant  and  magnificent 
effects,   which  genius  has  in  these  several  ways   produced  ;  as 
claiming,   on   the  best  grounds,  their  unqualified  esteem.     With 
another  class  of  mankind  the  most  respectable  human  character 
is  the  man  of  fashion.     Here  merit  lies  supremely  in  elegance  of 
dress,  gracefulness  of  manners,  skill,   and   taste,  in  customary 
amusements,  and   a  happy  observance  of  fashionable  decorum. 
The  rules,   by  which  these  several  classes  judge,  I  call  Standards 
of  moral  character;  because  they  make  them  such,  in  estimating 
all  degrees  of  human  respectability,  and  the  want  of  it,  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  human  character  approximates  to  their  respec- 
'  tive  standards.     Accordingly  such,  as  approach,  or  arrive  at,  any 
;  one  of  these  standards,  are  by  those  who  adopt  it  approved,  and 
;  commended,  as  excellent :  while  those  of  an  opposite  character 
are  invariably  condemned. 
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Erroneous  moral  standards  are  also  set  up  by  classes  of  men, 
and  concerning  subjects,  professedly  religious.  In  the  view  of 
multitudes,  it  is  a  sufficient  establishment  of  a  religious  character 
to  have  been  born,  baptized,  and  educated,  within  the  pale  of  a 
particular  church  ;  and  to  have  attended  regularly  upon  its  wor- 
ship. In  the  view  of  others,  decency  of  character  and  amiable- 
ness  of  deportment  are  invested  witli  the  name  of  Religion.  With 
others,  it  is  sufficient  to  speak  truth,  to  render  commutative  jus- 
tice, and  to  give  liberally,  particularly  to  the  poor.  With  some, 
common  good  nature  passes  currently  for  genuine  virtue.  Others 
place  it  in  warm  feelings,  and  bright,  visionary  views  of  divine 
subjects :  while  others  still  consider  it  as  sufficient  to  talk  with 
discernment,  fervour,  and  frequency,  concerning  themes  of  Reli- 
gion. 

Concerning  all  these  standards  of  moral  character,  two  very  im- 
portant remarks  should  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  every  one  of 
them  is  totally  defective :  leaving  real  excellence  out  of  that  list  of 
qualifications^  which  is  formed^  only  lo  comprise  it.  A  man  may  be 
every  thing,  which  1  have  mentioned  ;  and  yet  have  nothing  in 
his  character,  which  will  recommend  him  to  the  favour,  or  render 
him  amiable  in  the  sight,  of  God.  The  only  standard  of  moral 
character  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  defensible  to  the  eye  of 
Common  sense,  when  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  is  the  moral 
law.  He,  who  loves  God  with  all  the  hearty  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself  is  a  perfect  man.  He  who  does  this  imperfectly,  (and  no 
man  does  it  perfectly,)  is  excellent,  just  as  far  as  he  does  it,  and 
no  farther.  There  is  no  other  excellence  beside  this  ;  and  every 
thing  else,  however  convenient,  pleasing,  or  reputable,  is  in  a  mo- 
ral view  mere  trash  :  a  counterfeit,  in  which  the  value  of  gold  is 
stamped  upon  dross  :  a  mere  semblance  of  real  worth  at  the  best : 
and  in  several  of  the  instances,  a  wretched  substitution  of  vice  for 
virtue. 

The  second  remark,  which  should  be  made  here,  is  this  :  Every 
one  of  these  classes  of  men  is  entirely  satisfied  with  its  own  standard^ 
and  never  thinks  of  inquiring  whether  any  other  rules  are  necessary 
to  estimate,  or  any  other  qualification  to  form,  moral  character* 
This  is  unanswerably  certain  from  the  daily  conversation  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.     Listen  to  that  conversation  ;  and 
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you  will  find,  that  these  persons  approve  nothing,  connmend  no- 
thing, and  aim  at  nothing,  beside  what  is  contained  in  their  re- 
spective standards ;  and  that  all,  which  lies  without,  is  either  cen- 
sured or  disregarded. 

But  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  not  one  of  these  stan- 
dards comprises  any  real  excellence.  Of  course,  none  of  those 
who  adopt  them  aims  at  obtaining  for  himself,  or  demands  at  all 
from  others,  the  least  degree  of  such  excellence.  Each  is  entire- 
ly satisfied,  if  he  comes  up  to  his  own  rule  :  for  this  rule  he  con- 
siders as  the  true  boundary  of  worth.  Of  consequence,  he  does 
not  attempt  any  thing  further ;  nor  consider  such  an  attempt  as 
claiming  even  a  momentary  regard.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
most  terrible  probability,  that  he  will  never  become  at  all  better, 
in  any  respect,  than  his  rule  requires  him  to  be.  For  he  will  not 
even  mistrust,  that  there  is  any  thing  better.  Hence  he  will  live, 
and  die,  and  go  to  the  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  mere  man 
of  honour  ;  a  mere  conformist  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  a  man  of 
science,  taste,  or  fashion ;  a  Christian  in  form  and  garb ;  a  good 
natured  companion  ;  or  a  skilful  talker  on  religious  subjects. 

Had  each  of  these  persons  originally  proposed  to  himself  the 
Into  of  God,  as  the  only  standard  of  perfection  j  and  tried  himself 
from  time  to  time  by  this  perfect  rule  of  righteousness  ;  it  seems 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  have  felt  something  more  to  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  constitute  him  excellent  in  this  world, 
and  accepted  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  seems  impossible,  for 
example,  that  the  duellist  should,  in  this  case,  advance  so  coolly 
towards  death  and  eternity,  to  present  before  the  bar  of  God  his 
hands  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

To  you,  then,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incomprehensible  impor- 
tance, to  separate  yourselves  entirely  from  the  world  in  the  great 
business  of  forming  yowr  Standard  of  moral  character.  You  will 
never  be  better,  than  your  Rule  supposes.  If  that  involves  no 
real  excellence  ;  you  will  have  none.  The  rule  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations,  will  prove  a  fatal  snare  to  you, 
prevent  you  from  holiness,  and  shut  you  out  from  heaven. 

Let  me  further  inform  you,  that  you  may  propose  to  yourselves 
a  Scriptural  Standard  ;  i.  e.  one  generally  Scriptural ;  and  yet  may 
so  contract,  and  prune,  and  pare  it,  as  to  derive  from  the  Rule. 
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thus  fashioned,  serious  and  lasting  injuries.  You  may  be  Chris- 
tians ;  and  may  yet  so  lower  the  demands  of  Christianity  upon 
you;  so  relax  the  strictness  of  evangelical  doctrines ;  so  narrow 
the  limits,  and  so  lessen  the  force,  of  evangelical  precepts ;  as 
greatly  to  swerve  from  truth  and  duty,  when  you  suppose  your- 
selves believing  and  obedient.  You  may  transgress,  where  you 
suppose  yourselves  to  fulfil ;  and  omit,  while  you  consider  your- 
selves as  performing.  Christians  often,  through  the  influence  of 
their  remaining  corruption,  particularly  through  a  general  spirit  of 
sloth,  negligence,  and  aversion  to  that  strictness  of  thought  and 
life,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  near  the  point  of  evangeli- 
cal perfection,  lower,  in  their  own  minds,  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
and  precepts,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  conveniently  to  their 
own  lax  habits. 

With  a  variety  of  specious  glosses  devised  by  themselves,  or  al- 
ready provided  to  their  hand  by  others,  they  smooth  the  rugged- 
ness  of  hard  texts,  narrow  the  limits  of  painful  precepts,  and  fritter 
away  the  import  of  difficult  doctrines,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  fit 
them  for  their  own  more  comfortable  use,  and  make  them  agree 
with  that  imperfect,  sluggish,  half-worldly  Christianity,  which  they 
have  chosen  to  adopt.  In  all  this  they  are  conformed  to  thew.orld  ; 
and  in  no  part  of  this  conduct  ought  we  to  be  conformed  to  them. 
Remember,  that,  the  higher  you  aim,  the  higher  will  you  reach. 
He,  who  points  his  views  at  perfection,  though  indeed  he  will  not  be 
perfect,  will  yet  advance  nearer  to  it,  than  if  he  had  pointed  them  at 
a  lower  mark.  Whenever  a  low  standard  of  moral  characteris  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  a  community  ;  the  best  members  of  that  commu- 
nity will  either  not  be  Christians  at  all,  but,  as  will  ordinarily  be 
the  fact,  merely  decent  worldly  men ;  or  they  will  be  dull,  cold- 
hearted  Christians;  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis ;  having  cf 
name  to  live,  but  even  to  the  human  eye  really  dead.  The  second 
class  will  consist  of  plain,  professed  worldlings ;  destitute  even  of 
a  pretended  regard  to  religion.  The  third  will  be  composed  of 
mere  profligates.  The  best  of  those  in  the  best  class  will  hardly 
keep  religion  alive  in  themselves.  Those,  who  keep  it  alive  in 
the  world,  who  awaken  it  in  their  fellow-men,  and  who  convey  it 
down  to  succeeding  generations,  by  their  warm  aflections,  exem- 
plary lives,  and  vigourous  efforts,  will  in  such  a  community  be 
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sought  for  in  vain  ;  and  the  places,  which  have  once  known  them, 
will,  ordinarily,  for  ages  know  them  no  more. 

2dly.  Let  me  exhort  yon  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  Fashionable 
Opinions,  and  Practices,  of  the  Woild. 

Of  the  numerous  particulars,  indicated  by  this  comprehensive 
head,  I  shall  select  very  few  ;  and  those  will  be  of  the  nature  for- 
merly mentioned. 

One  of  the  favourite  dogmas,  repeated  with  no  small  frequency, 
pleasure,  and  emphasis,  by  men  of  the  world,  is  that  we  were 
sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy  life.  Though,  in  a  certain  limited 
sense,  this  doctrine  may  be  true,  because  our  Creator  intended, 
that  we  should  find  some  degree  of  enjoyment  even  here  ;  yet,  in 
the  sense  intended,  nothing  is  more  absurdly  or  ridiculously  false. 
Two  considerations  prove  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  an  unan- 
swerable manner.  The  first  is,  that,  if  God  sent  us  hither  to  en- 
joy life,  he  has  been  miserably  disappointed  of  his  purpose.  Wit- 
ness the  pain,  sickness  and  sorrow ;  the  want,  danger,  fear, 
and  doubt ;  ihe  oppression,  injustice,  and  cruelty  ;  which  haunt 
man  fron)  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Witness  the  death,  which  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  agonies  closes  our  earthly  career,  and 
hurries  us  into  eternity.  The  second  is,  that  this  very  doctrine  is 
directly  subversive  of  our  best  interests  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  Enjoyment,  always  intended  in  this  declaration,  is  that, 
which  is  found  in  popularity,  power,  wealth,  and 'sensual  plea- 
sure. All  human  experience  has  proved,  all  sober  men  have 
confessed,  that  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is  not  the  pursuit  of 
ihappiness ;  that  the  objects  themselves  have  not  happiness  to 
give;  and  that  the  devotees  to  this  pursuit  have,  even  when  most 
successful,  been  in  all  ages  the  victims  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  That  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive  j  or  to  do 
good,  than  to  gain  it ;  and  that  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  that  zvhich  is  to  come  ^ 
are  truths,  pencilled  in  sun-beams  on  the  experience  of  man. 
They  are  truths,  which,  if  we  were  willing  to  be  wise  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  no  sober  man  would  ever  question.  Still,  the 
men  of  this  world  hold  now,  and  have  ever  held,  the  contrary 
doctrine.  Should  it  be  adopted  by  you;  it  will  lead  you,  as  an 
gnis  fatuus.  from  the  high  way  of  happiness  and  duty  into  every 
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devious  path  ;  lose  you  in  an  inextricable  wilderness  ;  hurry  you 
over  rocks  and  precipices  ;  or  plunge  you  into  marshes  or  quick- 
sands. God  sent  you,  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  believe  that  he 
sent  you,  into  this  world,  to  do  your  duty  ;  to  love,  and  fear,  and 
serve,  and  glorify  him.  In  this  way,  he  intended  you  should  find 
your  real  enjoyment.  You,  it  is  true,  may  refuse  to  walk  in  it 
but  you  cannot  make  any  other  way  either  happy  or  safe.  Th€ 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  every  other,  stand- 
eth  forever  ^  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations.  Tn 
vain  will  you  seek  to  change  the  nature  of  things.  You  will  find 
happiness  where  he  has  placed  it :  every  where  else  you  will  look 
for  it  in  vain. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  you  embrace  this  doctrine,  you  will  be- 
come just  such  beings,  as  those,  who  have  embraced  it  before  you. 
With  growing,  restless,  inextinguishable  desires,  desires  incapabk 
of  being  satisfied,  you  will  thirst,  and  toil,  and  hunt,  for  ofiice,  suf 
frages,  popular  applause,  gold,  splendour,  and  pleasure.  Anc 
what  will  you  gain  ?  Look,  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  t( 
those,  who  have  already  tried  the  chase.  Dismiss,  however 
from  this  list  the  train  of  wretched  men,  who  have  worried  them 
selves  in  the  pursuit  without  success ;  and  who,  with  haggan 
looks,  and  broken  hearts,  hang  upon  those  around  them  with  bit 
ter  complaints  of  the  injuries  done  to  their  merit,  the  stupid  in 
sensibility  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  base  intrigues  of  their  for 
tunate  rivals.  Look  only  at  the  successful  adventurers.  Marl 
the  devotee  to  office.  Reckon  up  the  fears,  toils,  anxieties,  an< 
distresses,  through  which  he  has  waded,  to  gain  possession  of  th 
coveted  object.  Pause  upon  the  sacrifices  of  conscience,  whicl 
he  has  made,  to  acquire  the  popular  favour;  the  mean  compli 
ances,  which  he  undergoes,  to  secure  the  good  will  of  his  superi 
ors  ;  the  prostitution  of  his  reason  in  defending  false  principlet 
and  of  his  tongue  in  uttering  false  declarations ;  the  frail  tenur^ 
by  which  he  has  holden  his  office ;  and  the  deplorable  mortifies! 
tion,  with  which  he  has  lost  it.  See  him  the  object  of  generJ 
jealousy  ;  a  mark  for  every  scribbler  to  shoot  at ;  blackened  ovei 
by  the  brush  of  slander  ;  and  pierced  through  with  the  darts  of  ri 
dicule.  Remember,  that  all  this  while  he  has  scarcely  known 
that  he  had  a  God  to  be  worshipped,  or  a  soul  to  be  saved  :  an 
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that,  without  a  hope  or  desire  of  heaven,  he  is  crawling  along  the 

downhill  side  oflife,  only   to  find  a  solitary  grave:  and  you  will 

never  believe,  that  his  chase  for  power  was  an  enviable  career. 

j  -  Nor  does  the  miser  make  a  more  hopeful  figure  in  this  picture 

:  of  man.     Follow  him  to  and  from  the  mole-hill,  which  he  has 

bee.i  struggling  to  heap  up  through  a  series  of  years  by  night  as 

well  as  by  day.     Behosd  him  dragging  his  load  of  dirt  and  dross, 

with  the  same  drudgery,   to  which  a  hard  master  condemns  an 

•African  slave.     Such  a  slave  he  voluntarily  makes  himself  through- 

: out  life:  willingly  a  stranger  to  convenience  and  comfort,  and 

judicially  sentenced  by  himself  to  subsist  on  bare  necessaries.     In 

the  mean  time  he  is  distressed  with  fears  at  every  approaching 

!  foot,  lest  it  should  invade  his  accumulated  treasures ;  and  starts 

by  day,  and  watches  by  night,  under  the  apprehensions  of  loss,  en- 

|:eroachment,  and  plunder.     In  this  weary,  narrow  path  of  an  em- 

[met  he  winds  his  shortening  excursions;  until  death  treads  upon 

ihis  mole-hill,  and  buries  him  in  its  ruins. 

Of  the  man  of  show  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  that  he  lives  upon 
,the  gaze,  the  admiration,  and  the  flattery,  of  his  fellow-men. 
iThin,  unsubstantial  food  for  an  immortal  mind !  When  others* 
(cease  to  admire,  and  to  applaud,  he  ceases  to  be  happy.  The 
trifling,  fluttering,  buzzing  course  of  such  an  insect,  as  this,  can 
■only  engage  attention  for  a  moment.  A  gaudy  thing  may  attract, 
-but  can  never  fix,  the  eye.  Another  gaudy  thing  soon  takes  its 
>place.  To  this  succeeds  another.  All  may  shine  through  their 
Iday ;  but  not  one  of  those,  who  stare  at  the  butter-flies,  while 
^hey  are  passing,  will  ask  at  night  what  is  become  of  them.' 

Turn  your  eyes  finally  to  the  Epicurean  child  of  voluptuous- 
ness. How  little  are  his  darling  pursuits  elevated  above  those  of 
the  swine.  Life  to  him  is  not  an  accepted  time  ;  but  a  time  to  eat 
pd  drink,  and  sleep:  a  day,  not  of  salvation,  but  of  lewdness;  of 
pleasures,  in  which  brutes  are  his  superiors,  because  their  enjoy- 
ments are  on  the  one  hand  lawful,  and  on  the  other  innoxious  to 
aealth  and  life.  This  man  has  renounced  the  rational  character 
M  made  animals  his  kindred,  his  peers,  and  his  patterns.  After 
ihfe,  usually  a  short  one,  spent  in  a  toilsome  pursuit  of  sensual 
gratification ;  with  a  broken  constitution,  diseased  limbs,  and  a 
?alsied  palate :  the  power  of  enjoyment  lost ;  his  soul  shrunk  and 
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withered,  and  his  body  fattened  for  the  grave  ;  he  hes  down  in  the 
dust,  pampered  so  laboriously,  and  so  long,  only  to  become  a 
richer  feast  for  worms. 

Such  is  the  life,  and  death,  of  men,  who  declare  themselves 
sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy.  Can  you  see  any  thing  in  these  men 
to  envy,  admire,  or  approve  ?  Can  God  approve  them  ?  Have 
they  at  all  answered  the  end  of  their  creation  ?  Has  their  exist- 
ence been  at  all  honourable  to  Him,  or  useful  to  the  universe? 
Have  they  not  plainly  been  spots  on  the  creation  ? 

God  sent  you  into  the  world,  to  do  your  duty,  to  Jill  up  your  life 
with  usefulness,  and  thus  to  honour  his  great  Kame  j  and,  by  a  pa- 
tient continuance  in  this  happy  course,  to  secure  to  yourselves  ^/o- 
ry,  honour,  and  immortality,  beyond  the  grave.  Firmly  lay  hold 
on  this  plain,  reasonable,  Scriptural  doctrine  ;  and  let  all  your 
conduct  prove,  that  it  has  a  seat  in  your  hearts,  and  a  controlling 
influence  on  your  lives. 

A  kindred  o[>inion  to  that,  which  1  have  last  censured,  or  rather 
a  branch  of  it,  is  this,  that  Amusements  are,  peculiarly,  the  employ 
ment  of  the  present  life.  In  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  multi- 
tudes of  the  gay  and  opulent  devote  to  amusements  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  lives.  To  dress,  to  visit,  to  receive  visits,  to 
ride  for  pleasure,  to  game,  to  dance,  and  to  frequent  the  theatre, 
occupy  almost  all  their  time,  as  well  as  thoughts  ;  and  their  final 
account  will  be  chiefly  a  mere  recital  of  their  amusements.  I 
need  not  ask  you  what  will  be  the  sentence  founded  on  such  a  re- 
cital. 

Serious  and  useful  business  is  the  employment,  destined  by  God  to 
fill  up  the  Utile  circle  of  our  earthly  being.  With  these  people^  such 
business,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  mere  preparation  for  amuse 
ment.  With  wise  and  good  men,  amusement  is  only  a  relaxation 
from  business  ;  admitted,  her  ause  it  is  necessary  for  such  frail  na^ 
tures  as  ours,  which  are  soon  exhausted  by  graver  employmentSi 
To  these  giddy,  fluttering  beings  it  is  the  only  serious  employment 
of  life  ;  and  they  never  cease  to  sing,  and  sport,  till  that  fatal  frost 
arrives,  which  terminates  the  little  summer  of  their  existence.' 
There  can  be  no  greater  contrast,  than  this,  to  the  laborious  acti- 
vity of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles.  I 

T  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  what  may  be  called  the  worW 
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lymode  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  By  this  I  intend  not  an  avow- 
ed profanation  of  it,  but  a  more  decent  mode  of  turning  it  from  a 
sacred  day  into  a  secular  one  :  a  kind  of  genteel  observation  af 
the  sabbath  ;  continually  found  among  persons,  who  make  the 
journey  of  life  along  the  confines  of  rehgion  and  impiety,  at  the 
half-way  distance  between  both.  These  persons  usually  attend 
public  worship  with  much  decorum  ;  commend,  or  censure,  the 
prayers,  the  sermon,  and  the  psalmody  5  converse  about  the  stran- 
gers  who  were  at  church  ;  criticise  the  dresses  and  fashions ;  re.= 
hearse  the  public  and  private  news ;  read  books  of  entertain- 
ment, newspapers,  and  letters;  write  letters  in  return;  make, 
and  receive,  visits,  especially  from  their  particular  friends,  and 
from  strangers. 

In  these,  and  the  like,  modes  of  conduct  they  contrive  to  while 
away  fifty-two  sabbaths  in  a  year,  without  any  very  indecent  con- 
duct,  and  without  a  single  act  of  religion.  They  never  really 
worship  God.  They  never  really  seek  salvation.  Nor  do  they 
advance  by  all  their  decorum,  nor  by  all  their  sabbaths,  a  single 
step  towards  heaven.  To  them  this  divinely  accepted  time,  to 
them  the  whole  da^^  of  salvation,  is  lost,  not  by  profaneness,  but 
by  decency.  Life,  to  them,  is  spent  in  making  a  compromise 
between  God  and  the  world;  and  in  so  blending  religion  with 
sin,  that  they  may  be  worldlings  here,  and  yet  be  glorified  spirits 
ihereafter.  He,  who  does  not  design  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  will  never  religiously  keep  it  at  all. 
He,  who  does  not  turn  away  his  foot  from  finding  his  own  pleasure 
on  this  holy  day  will  never  find  it  a  time  of  acceptance,  nor  a  day  of 
mlvafion. 

3dly.  Jvoid,  as  much  as  possible,  being  governed  in  your  opinions 
md  conduct  by  Words,  and  M'ames. 

This  direction  will  probably  seem  to  you  mere  trifling.  1  trust, 
aowever,  I  shall  show  you,  that  it  is  of  very  serious  importance! 
The  idolatry  of  the  heathen  was  occupied  in  the  worship  of  a 
|;reat  variety  of  false  Deities ;  such  as  men,  brutes,  stocks  of 
vood,  and  images  of  stone.  The  idolatry  of  multitudes,  who  call 
hemselves  Christians,  is  rendered  to  Words,  and  .Yames ;  parti- 
cularly to  those  which  are  called  general  and  abstract  terms.  A 
♦art  of  these  words  seem  to  take  the  place  of  those,  which  .our  sa- 
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vages,  and  some  other  heathen  nations,  style  good  spirits.  Anoth- 
er part  appear  to  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  o(  evil 
spirits.  The  former  class  receive  those  devoirs  of  men,  which 
arise  from  respect.  The  latter  have  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to 
them,  which  is  originated  only  by  dread. 

When  Infidels  attack  Christianit),  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
scarcely  ever  call  it  by  its  real  and  proper  names:  such  as 
Christianity,  Religion,  Piety,  and  Virtue,  hisiead  of  these,  they 
substitute  i^ana^icism,  Enthusiasm,  Superstition,  Blind  Z'ul,  and 
others  of  the  like  import.  By  these  formidable  names  multitudes 
of  persons,  such  especially,  as  were  young,  have  been  frightened 
away  from  Religion,  who,  not  improbably,  might  have  marched 
coolly  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Their  own  doctrines,  in 
the  mean  time,  Infidels  have  dignified  with  the  names  of  Reason, 
and  Philosophy  j  and  their  character  with  thai  oi  free-thinki7ig. 
To  these  pleasant  sounds,  thousands  have  bent  their  knees  in 
Iiumble  homage,  and  rendered  up  their  souls  as  a  free-will  of- 
fering. 

With  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  men 
of  latitudinarian  sentiments  extensively  style  themselves  Rational 
Christians,  Liberal  minded  Christians  and  Men  of  liberality.  Per- 
sons, in  the  mean  time,  who  differ  from  them  by  a  stricter  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  they  characterize 
as  rigid,  superstitious,  fanatical,  enthusiastic,  narrow  minded,  zeal- 
ots, and  bigots.  From  this  language  you  would  be  naturally  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  men,  who  give  these  names,  were  more  ra- 
tional, more  severe  students  of  Theology,  men  of  sounder  under- 
standing, more  candid,  more  devoted  to  the  pleasure,  and  more 
solicitous  about  the  will,  of  God,  than  their  antagonists.  But  no- 
thing is  farther  from  the  truth,  than  such  a  supposition.  The 
whole  of  what  is  really  meant  is  no  more  than  this  ;  that  they  are 
more  indifferent  to  the  truth  of  God  ;  more  regardless  of  his  plea- 
sure; more  heedless  of  the  declarations,  doctrines,  and  duties,  of 
the  Gospel ;  more  disposed  to  rely  on  their  own  reason,  and  less 
on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  the  safe  es- 
tablishment of  their  final  destinies. 

Does  liberality,  as  it  respects  religious  sub'ects,  consist  witii 
ihn  most  revereatial  aud  sacred  regard  to  the  truth  of  God,  or 
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not  ?  If  it  does ;  then  he,  who  most  exactly  and  strictly  adheres 
i;' to  the  truth  of  God,  is  undoubtedly  the  truly  liberal  man.  If  it 
does  not;  then  liberality  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  "  To 
the  law,  and  to  the  testimony,"  says  Isaiah:  "  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 
Does  it  consist  with  paring  away  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
If  it  does,  the  Infidel,  who  cuts  them  all  awaj  at  once,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  eminently  liberal  man;  and  is  entirely  justified,  when  he 
heaps  upon  those,  who  style  themselves  rational  and  liberal  Chris- 
tians, the  very  names  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fanaticism, 
which  they  cast  so  freely  upon  others.  Moses  thought  differently 
concerning  this  subject.  "  Thou  shalt  not  add  unto  his  words," 
said  this  divine  writer,  "  nor  diminish  ought  from  them."  St.  John 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  "  If  any  man  add  unto  the  words  of 
this  book ;  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in 
it.  If  any  man  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  book  ;  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life."  St.  Paul  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  "  Let  God  be  true  ;  but  every  man  a  liar:" 
i.  e.  every  man,  who  opposes  the  truth  of  his  Maker. 

Liberality  is  a  term,  which  was  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
branch,  or  exercise,  of  real  virtue.  If  it  be  now  thus  used  ;  the 
most  virtuous,  the  most  strictly  religious,  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  liberal  man.  It  was  formerly  used,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  to  denote  a  fair,  candid  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  an  equitable  openness  to  argument  and  evidence ;  a  dis- 
position to  receive  the  truth  readily,  and  to  adhere  to  it  faithfully. 
Liberality,  in  this  sense,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature. 

At  the  present  time,  both  these  terms  are  extensively  used  in  a 
very  different  sense.  Rational  Christianity,  so  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand most,  who  deal  in  this  language,  denotes,  with  respect  to 
its  doctrines,  such  a  construction  of  the  Scriptures,  as  shall  make 
them  accord,  not  with  themselves,  not  with  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  their  words,  but  with  a  pre-conceived,  andpre-determin-' 
erf,  religious  system;  with  a  philosophical  scheme  of  religion, 
formed  by  the  human  mind,  to  which  the  Word  of  the  infinite 
God,  however  opposed,  is  forced  to  bend.  As  rational  Christiani- 
hty  respects  the  disposition,  it  really  denotes  a  decent,  cold,  heart- 
less conformity  to  this  system,  without  any  visible  regard,  or  pre- 
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tension,  to  the  Evangelical  character.  All  affection,  all  zeal,  for 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  God,  all  concern  of  the  heart  in  the  in- 
terests and  duties  of  Religion,  are,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe,  not  only  laid  aside,  but  disclaimed,  opposed,  and 
contemned. 

Liberality,  in  modern  language,  denotes  a  general  indifference 
to  truth  and  righteousness  ;  a  general  opposition  to  all  that  is  aw- 
ful in  the  Scriptural  declarations,  to  all  that  is  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly in  the  divine  doctrines  and  promises,  and  to  all  that  is  strict, 
exact,  and  just,  in  the  meaning  of  Scriptural  language,  when  con- 
strued according  to  the  same  rules,  by  which  men  interpret  eve- 
ry other  book.  Modern  liberality  is  charitable  towards  all  er- 
roi-s.  and  all  licentiousness,  except  that  which  is  openly  scanda- 
lous ;  and  wonderfully  uncharitable  towards  sound  doctrines,  and 
Evangelical  virtue. 

You  my  young  friends,  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  to  learn,  that 
very  good  names  may  be  given  to  very  bad  persons  and  things ; 
and  very  bad  names  to  those  which  are  very  good.  Of  John  the 
Baptist,  it  was  extensively  said,  "  He  hath  a  devil ;"  of  Christ, 
that  he  zuas  "  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners."  If,  then,  they  have  called  the  master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub ;  how  much  more  must  they  be  supposed  to  call 
them  of  his  household?  The  disciple  ought  certainly  to  think  it 
enough,  if,  in  this  respect,  he  finds  himself  in  no  worse  condition 
than  his  Lord.  To  you  it  is  indispensable  for  your  comfort, 
peace,  and  salvation,  that  you  be  not  allured  to  error,  and  sin,  by 
the  flattering  titles  given  to  both  ;  and  that  you  be  not  terrified 
away  from  truth,  and  righteousness,  by  the  hard  names,  profusely 
lavished  on  them.  Burst  the  thin  veil  of  words ;  and  make  your 
way  directly  to  things.  You  will  then  find,  and  find  with  com- 
plete conviction,  that  he,  who  is  st^'led  a  fanatic,  an  enthusiast,; 
and  a  bigot,  is  often  incomparably  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  than 
he,  by  whom  he  is  thus  styled  ;  that  no  man  is,  ordinarily,  more* 
irrational,  than  the  rational  Christian  ;  and  that  there  is  no  great-l| 
er  bigot,  than  the  man  of  professed  liberality.  j| 

Be  not,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  world  in  the  things,  herdi 
mentioned  ;  nor  in  any  others,  like  them  :  but  be  transformed  bf 
thi  rmtwing  of  your  mind.     Aim  in  every  thing  at  Evangelical 
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soundness  in  your  doctrines,  and  at  scrupulous,  Evangelical  ex- 
actness in  your  duty.      Motives,   countless  in   their  number,  and 
infinite  in  their  moment,  you  cannot  want,  to  force  your  compli- 
ance with  these  precepts.     Among  them,  the  superior  ease,  safe- 
ty, and  certainty,   with  which  in  this  way  you  will  perform  your 
duty,  ought  never  to  be   foro.,t(en.     It  is  impossible  to  be  a  half 
wa}  Christian.     Try  as  much,  and  as  long,  as  you  please,  to  serve 
God  and  Mammon;  and  you  will  find  the  trial   fruitless.      To  the 
one  you  will  certainly  hold,  the  other  yon  will  as  certainly  despise. 
The  bare  supposition,  that  it  may  be  safe,  and  proper,  to  change 
the  tenor  of  the  divine  declarations,  to  lessen  the  demands  of  the 
djvmc  precepts,  or  to   lower  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God, 
ought  to  terrify  him,  by  whom  it  is  admitted.     A  man  may,  I  ac- 
knowledge, do  this,  and  still  be  a  Christian.     But  let  all  men  re- 
member, that  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  com- 
mandments,  and  shall  teach  mm  so,  he   shall  he  calkd  the  least  in 
\  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     The  straight  course  of  truth  and  right- 
;  eousness  is  a  h\ghway,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  need 
not  err.     A  winding  path  is  always  seen   to  vary   from   the  point, 
originally  proposed.      He,   who  wanders  in   it,   will  often  be  in 
doubt,    and   often  perplexed,   concerning  his   course;  generally 
wearied,  and  frequently  discouraged  by  its  length;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  hopeless  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  his   destination.     At 
^the  same  time,  he  will  be  in  extreme  danger  of  turning  aside  into 
ja  by-way,  which,  though   seeming  direct  at  first,  will  wind  con- 
I  tinually  farther  and  farther  and  farther  about,  and  will  finally  con- 
I  duct  him  away  from  eternal  life. 

I  Whatever  others  may  say,  or  do  ;  to  you  there  is,  there  can  be, 
but  one  thmg  needful.  It  is,  to  choose  that  good  part,  zohich  shall 
Inever  be  taken  from  you.  All  things  else  are  dross  and  dirt :  and 
I  however  desired  by  mankind,  are  unworthy  of  being  compared 
with  this,  even  for  a  moment.  God  has  smiled  upon  you  from 
the  dawn  of  your  being.  He  has  given  you  your  birth  in  a  Chris- 
tian land.  He  has  educated  you  in  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. He  has  called  you  to  wisdom,  and  glory,  and  virtue.  Let 
Inot  these  blessings  be  given  to  you  in  vain.  Receive  them  with 
unceasing  and  unspeakable  gratitude.  Employ  them  to  the  in- 
estimable purpose,  for  which  they  were  given  by  your  divine  Be- 
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nefactor.  Remember,  that  each  of  you  has  a  soul  to  be  saved,  or 
to  be  lost;  that  the  world,  that  the  universe,  weighed  against  it, 
is  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ;  that  the  Son  of  God  died,  to  pur- 
chase for  you  salvation;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  waits  with  infinite 
kindness,  to  renew  you  unio  eternal  life  ;  that  heaven  has  open- 
ed its  doors  to  receive  you  nito  its  delightful  mansions;  that  a^/ 
things  art  ready  ',  that  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  to  each  of  you, 
"  Come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ;"  and  that  it  will  be  a 
transporting,  a  rapturous,  sight,  to  behold  all  of  you,  without  one 
missing,  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  But  to  this 
end,  you  must  resolve  no^  to  be  conformed  to  this  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world  ;  remember,  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him.  Boldly,  therefore,  meet  its  frowns  ;  and  steadily  despise 
its  smiles.  Disregard  alike  its  hard  and  its  soft  names,  its  flatte- 
ries and  its  censures.  Resolutely  and  invariably,  reject  its  loose 
doctrines ;  and  abhor  its  licentious  practices.  It  may  be  more 
pleasant,  but  it  will  not  in  the  end  be  more  profitable,  to  go  de- 
cently to  perdition,  than  to  go  scandalously.  It  is  your  business 
to  do  neither.  Heaven  is  your  proper  home.  Point  your  course 
to  that  glorious  and  happy  world ;  and  let  every  step,  which  you 
take  here,  advance  you  towards  immortal  life.  Let  angels  be- 
hold your  progress,  and  rejoice  over  your  repentance ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  just  prepare  to  welcome  you  to  their  divine  ap- 
semblv. 


SERMON   XXIV. 

UN  THE  PARENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  GOD, 
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Ephesians  v.  1. 
Be  ye^  therefore,  followers  of  God,   as  dear  Children. 

There  is  probably  no  scene  in  the  present  world,  which  pre- 
sents a  more  interesting  prospect  to  the  eye,  or  which  is  usually 
described  in  terms  of  more  ardour  and  animation,  than  a  well 
regulated  family. 

The  natural  Relations  come  more  easily,  uniformly,  and  di- 
rectly, to  the  heart,  than  any  other :  and  among  these  the  domes- 
tic relations  excite  peculiar  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world,  which  is  so  venerable,  as  the  character  of  parents  ;  nothing 
so  intimate  and  endearing,  as  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ; 
nothing  so  tender  as  that  of  children  ;  nothing  so  lovely  as  those 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  little  circle  is  made  one  by  a  single 
interest,  and  by  a  singular  union  of  affections. 

Children  are  born  with  a  thousand  circumstances  of  endear- 
ment. The  anxiety  and  distress,  with  which  the  dawn  of  their 
being  is  attended,  make  them  objects  of  peculiar  tenderness  from 
their  birth.  They  are  then  absolutely  helpless  ;  and  live  only  on 
the  care  of  others.  Every  moment,  both  when  awake  and  when 
asleep,  they  demand  of  their  parents,  witn  irresistible  claims,  the 
protecting  hand,  the  watchful  t  yi ,  and  the  ever  attentive  heart. 
If  neglected,  they  sutler:  if  forgotten,  they  perish.  How  rarely 
are  they  forgotten  :  how  rarely  even  in  poverty,  sickness,  or  profli- 
gacy ;  which,  especially  the  last,  so  eiiectually  harden  the  heart 
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against  all  objects,  beside  those  of  absolute  selfishness.     The  very  ; 
cares  and  toils,  which  are  employed  on  them,  only  render  them 
more  beloved:  and  an   ample   reward  is  furnished  for  all  the  la- 
bour, expense,  and  sutTerin^,  undergone   in   their  behalf,  by  theit 
health,  their  safetji,  their  comforts,  andllheir  smiles. 

Infancy  speedily  terminates  in  childhood.  At  this  period  com- 
mences a  new  train  of  affectionate  and  unceasing  efforts  to  form 
their  minds  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  usefulness.  While  the  care 
and  expense,  with  which  theii  daily  wants  are  supplied,  are  con- 
tinued, and  increased  ;  both  are  additionally  demanded,  to  furnish 
those  supplies,  which  are  now  become  necessary  for  their  minds. 
In  this  situation  the  parents  become  more  amiable,  and  the  chil- 
dren more  interesting.  Their  minds,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
house,  and  the  court-yard,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  to 
wander  abroad  to  the  ronfines  of  that  universe,  in  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  live,  and  act.  By  ten  thousand  successive  cares  and 
efforts,  both  of  the  parents,  and  of  others  employed  by  them,  the 
children  are  taught,  successively,  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
which  will  expand  theirviev;s,  and  qualify  them  for  business.  At 
the  same  time,  those  useful  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are  be- 
gun, which  will  enable  them  to  be  beneficial  lo  themselves  and 
to  their  fellow-men.  Graduall},  as  they  advance  in  years,  capa- 
city, and  strength,  they  are  maturcil  into  ine  character  and  the 
hopes  of  adult  age ;  are  taught  to  think,  judge,  and  act,  for  them- 
selves ;  and  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  relations,  and  perform  the 
duties,  which  may  render  them  blessings  to  mankind. 

To  this  end  all  the  instructions  which  they  receive,  all  the  im- 
pressions made  on  their  hearts,  all  the  examples  set  before  their 
eyes,  and  all  the  habits  inwrought  into  their  character  ;  unitedly 
conspire.     Of  the  innumerable  efforts,^  made  in  their  education,  j 
not  one,  unless  radically  unwise  and  mischievous,  has  probably 
been  made  in  vain.     Flow  many  have  these  etforts  been  ;  and  of. 
what  indispensable    importance    to  those  for    whom  they   werei 
made  ?     How  amiable  the  character  of  parents  in  making  them  :f| 
how  deserving  of  the  love  and  the  veneration  of  their  children  ?{!; 

During  this  period  also,  the  minds  of  children  are  opened  to  the«^| 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  to  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Religion, 
which  he  has  taught  mankind.     Almost  at  the  dawn  of  life  theyJ 
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learn  the  existence,  character,  presence,  and  agency,  ol  this  glori- 
ous and  awful  Being.  From  Him,  they  are  informed,  they  have 
derived  their  existence,  their  continuance  in  life,  their  safety,  their 
comforts,  and  their  hopes.  They  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  instruction,  that  the  end,  for  which  they 
were  made,  is  to  glorify  him  by  faithfully  obeying  his  pleasure ; 
and  that  to  him  they  are  accountable  for  the  manner,  in  which 
they  employ  their  faculties,  and  their  time.  With  these  instruc- 
tions they  also  learn,  that  they  are  sinful  beings  ;  that  to  save  them 
from  sin,  and  the  misery,  which  it  produces,  and  with  which  it  is 
rewarded,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world;  published  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  lived  a  humble,  suffering  life  ;  and  died 
on  the  Cross.  In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  Mediation  of  this 
glorious  Person,  they  behold  the  Gates  of  Heaven  opened  to  evan- 
gelical faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  ;  and  immortal  life  dawning 
anew  upon  this  cloudy,  melancholy  world.  ' 

Inseparably  intertwined  with  these  inestimable  precepts,  all  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
themselves,  are,  by  degrees,  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  impressed 
on  their  hearts,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  fashioned  with  unceas- 
ing care,  toil  and  tenderness,  into  a  spirit  of  submission  to  paren- 
tal government;  and  prepared  by  slowly  imbibed  habit  for  sub- 
mission to  all  other  authority,  both  human  and  divine.     In  this 
manner  they  are  prevented  from  becoming  savages ;  and,  imper- 
ceptibly to  themselves,  are  moulded  into  men.     In  this  manner 
they  are  prepared  to  take  their  place  and  station  in  the  universe; 
and  to  fill  the  sphere,  destined  to  them  by  their  Maker.     In  this 
manner  they  are  fitted  to  live,  and  act,  in  obedience  not  to  blind 
and  furious  passions,  but  to  sober  reason,  enlightened  conscience, 
and  evangelical  piety. 

Thus  the  great  task  goes  on  ;  and,  laborious  as  it  is,  goes  on 
•cheerfully  ;  until  it  is  completed  ;  and  the  children  are  sent  abroad 
into  the  world,  to  repeat  the  same  exertions  for  their  own  offspring. 
|!)n  this  occasion,  the  parents  distribute  to  them,  with  a  bountiful 
land,  a  liberal  share  of  their  own  earnings,  during  a  life  of  indus- 
irious  and  frugal  toil.  But  parental  love  stops  not  here.  It  goes 
nth  their  children  wherever  they  go  ;  resides  with  them  wherever 
hey  reside ;  rejoices  when  they  rejoice  :  mourns  when  they 
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mourn  ;  and  blends  its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  sufferings,  with  theirs. 
With  hfe  only  does  it  expire  :  and  its  closing  scenes  are  the  dying 
bed  and  the  grave. 

In  surveying  such  a  family,  how  many  interesting  objects  are 
presented  to  a  considerate  eye,  and  a  susceptible  heart  ?  The 
world  furnishes  not  so  delightful  an  image  of  tenderness,  as  mater- 
nal care,  watching,  sustaining,  and  cherishing,  its  beloved  off- 
spring. The  world  never  beheld  the  human  character  in  so  love- 
ly a  form,  as  that  of  the  smiling,  prattling  Infant,  lisping  its  half 
formed  thoughts  and  sweet  affections,  in  the  artless  eloquence  of 
nature  ;  and  imitating  every  thing  which  it  sees  or  hears,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  inimitable  by  others.  Through  the  successive  pe- 
riods of  childhood  and  youth  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  not  less  in- 
terested by  the  sight  of  amiable,  hopeful  children,  passing  honour- 
ably through  the  several  periods  of  Education  ;  imbibing  useful 
knowledge  ;  forming  useful  habits  ;  interchanging  daily  their  mu- 
tual offices  of  affection  ;  receiving  daily  blessings  from  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  retributing  them  with  the  delightful  fruits  of  filial  pie- 
ty. At  the  parental  board  or  at  the  fire-side,  who,  that  has  a  heart, 
would  not  be  richly  gratified  to  behold  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
such  a  family  looking  round  on  each  other  with  love  ;  and  raising 
up  to  their  parents,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  happy  group,  the  eye  of 
duty,  gratitude,  and  veneration  ?  Who  would  not  mingle  in  the  ten- 
derness, the  complacency,  the  smiles,  of  the  parents,  while  they 
beheld  themselves  revived  in  their  children,  and  living  in  their 
persons,  and  their  descendants,  through  succeeding  generations  ? 

A  still  more  interesting  prospect  is  presented  by  the  same  fami- 
ly, assembled  for  their  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  with 
one  united  voice  calling  down  from  Heaven  blessings,  in  which 
every  one  is  to  share.  Equally  delightful  is  the  sight  of  the  same 
family,  going  fo  the  house  of  God  in  company  ;  blending  hearts  and; 
voices  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  ;  assembling  around  the  ta 
ble  of  Christ,  to  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Redeeming  Love  ;  re 
alizing  with  transport,  as  well  as  with  humility,  their  own  united 
interest  in  the  blessings,  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  Son  ol 
God;  and  edifying,  and  warming,  the  hearts  of  all  around  them 
with  their  fervent  and  undissembled  piety. 

There  is  no  situation,  in  which  such  a  family  can  be  seen  with« 
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out  emotion,  or  without  profit.     I  will,  however,  follow  them  onlj 
to  one  more.     Even  this  family  must  leave  the  world.     The  pa- 
rents highly  as  they  are  reverenced  must  die  before  their  children, 
or  follow  them,  beloved  as  they  are,  to  the  grave.     With  what 
emotions  must  they  commit  to  the  dust  a  father  and  a  mother,  to 
whom,  under  God,  they  owe  all  which  they  are,  and  all  which  they 
hope  for  in  the  future  world.      While  they  mourn  the  loss  of  these 
the  best  of  all,  earthly  friends,  with  the  veneration  and  tenderness' 
begun  in  the  affection  of  nature,  and  completed  by  evangelical 
virtue ;  how  must  their  views  be  exalted,  and  their  hearts  warmed 
with  rapture,  while  contemplating  the  flight  of  these  friends  to  the 
regions  of  immortality,  and  hoping,  and  preparing,  speedily  to  be 
reunited  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  love,  and  the  possession 
of  unfading  joy. 

To  the  view,  which  I  have  given  of  this  subject,  God  himself 
has  set  his  own  seal ;  and  furnished  an  abundant  warrant  for  much 
more  than  I  have  said.     He  has  formed  the  whole  race  of  jldam 
into  families  ;  the  first  of  which  he  planted  in  Paradise,  to  people 
the  world  with  inhabitants,  who  should  obey  his  pleasure,  and  be 
only  amiable  in  his  sight.     After  the  apostasy  he  began,  and  has 
ever  since  continued,  to  select  from  among  mankind  all  the  peni- 
tent and  virtuous,  to   be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself.     This 
collection  of  the  human  race  he  has  styled,  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, h\s  sons  mid  daughters;  h\s  children  ;  the  household  of  faith  j, 
the  household  of  God  ;  the  family,  which,  both  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
is  named  after  Christ.     Of  this  family  he  is  pleased  customarily  to 
style  himself  ^^e  Father,  throughout  the  Scriptures  :  a  title,  in  this 
application  of  it  infinitely  venerable  and  endearing,  and  casting 
around  even  the  Deity  himself  a  peculiar  and  glorious  lustre. 

It  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  employment,  unless  we  choose  to 
make  it  so,  to  examine  the  manner,  in  which  the  great  Being  who 
made  the  universe,  is  pleased  to  perform  those  offices  of  benevo- 
lence, which  he  has  taught  us  naturally  to  expect  from  his  assump- 
tion  of  this  affectionate  character. 

The  observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject, 
'  although  in  most  instances  equally  interesting  to  every  person 
present,  I  shall,  in  form,  address  to  the  Youths,  for  whom  this  dis- 
course is  especially  written.     To  you,  my  young  friends,  let  me 
observe. 
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1st.   That  God  has  given  you  your  being. 

In  this  respect  God  is  your  Father  in  the  highest  possible  sense. 
He  created  both  your  bodies  and  your  minds.  From  this  wonderful 
act,  possible  only  to  the  Mind,  which  is  itself  Uncreated  and  Infi- 
nite, you  are  to  date  your  existence,  your  enjoyments,  and  your 
hopes,  throughout  the  endless  progress  of  duration.  The  germ 
then  was  formed,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  grow,  and  blossom, 
and  bear  fruit,  in  every  period  of  eternity. 

2dly.  He  sustains  you  with  a  parental  hand. 

All  the  means  of  your  sustenance  he  created  by  the  same  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  originated  your  existence.  He  gave 
existence  both  to  the  plants  and  the  animals,  which  have  supplied 
you  with  food  and  raiment,  from  your  birth  to  the  present  hour. 
The  former  he  raised  to  perfection  by  the  mysterious  nurture  of 
the  rain  and  sunshine  :  the  latter  he  taught  with  instinctive  wis- 
dom to  find  the  food  and  the  safety,  which  his  own  hand  had  pro- 
vided, and  fitted  them,  in  ways  not  less  mysterious,  to  become  the 
means  of  support,  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  to  you.  The  food 
by  which  you  have  been  sustained,  the  raiment  which  has  cover- 
ed you,  the  very  houses  which  have  sheltered  you,  the  beds  in 
which  you  have  slept,  the  fuel  by  which  you  have  been  warmed, 
as  well  as  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven,  by  which  you  have  been 
guided,  equally,  to  your  business  and  your  enjoyments,  and  the 
earth,  on  which  you  dwell,  the  scene  of  all  that  business  and  those 
enjoyments  ;  are,  in  the  same  manner,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
1he  gifts  of  his  bounty  to  you. 

All  these  blessings  he  has  rendered  doubly  precious  by  causing 
them  to  flow  to  you  through  the  hands  of  your  parents.  He  gave 
you  these  parents ;  and  furnished  them  with  that  singular  and 
mysterious  affection,  which,  commencing  with  your  birth,  has-  fol- 
lowed you  through  life,  hitherto,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sickness' 
and  in  health,  with  every  act  of  tenderness  and  bounty,  which 
your  helpless  years,  your  daily  returning  wants,  your  comfort  or 
your  future  usefulness,  could  demand.  Your  enjoyments  have  all 
been  sweetened  by  the  hand,  which  immediately  bestowed  them. 
Thus  he  has  not  only  given  you  the  best  things,  but  given  them  in 
the  best  manner. 

3dly.  He  has  preserved  you  with  parental  care. 
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Your  own  recollection  will  probably  remind  most  of  you  of  dan- 
gers, to  which  you  have  been  exposed  ;  diseases,  by  which  you 
have  been  distressed  ;  and  near  approaches  to  death,  from  which 
you  have  escaped.  You  cannot  fail,  also,  to  percxive,  that  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood  your  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  exposure, 
in  which  .10  eye  could  etTectually  watch  over  you,  and  no  hand  ef- 
fectually preserve  you,  but  his.  Heedless,  giddy,  thoughtless  of 
yourselves ;  why  did  you  not  then  perish  ?  Why  did  not  your 
parents  weep  over  your  premature  death  ?  Why  are  they  not 
now,  at  times,  wandering  themselves,  and  conducting  their 
,  friends,  to  your  untimely  grave  ?  Why  are  you  not  now  agonized 
with  the  Choiic,  or  wasting  with  the  consumption  ?  Who,  to 
double  all  your  other  blessings,  has  given,  and  preserved,  to  you, 
severally,  that  circle  of  friends,  who  sympathize  with  you  in  every 
sorrow,  as  well  as  in  every  joy ;  and  love  to  multiply  both  plea- 
sures and  hopes  around  you  ;  without  whom  the  world  would  be 
a  solitude,  and  your  life  a  melancholy  pilgrimage. 

4thly.  He  also  has  educated  you  with  parental  kindness. 

God  has  caused  the  lines  to  fall  to  you  in  pleasant  places^  and  has 
given  you  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  born  in  a  land  of  health  and 
plenty ;  where,  compared  with  most  other  countries,  life  is  emi- 
nently secure,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  singularly  rich 
and  abundant.  Why  were  you  not  left  to  a  life  of  mere  sickness  ; 
and  languishing  in  the  poisonous  forests  of  TerraFirma,  or  to  fam- 
ish amid  the  deserts  of  Greenland  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  Not  one  of  you  has  heard  the  confused 
noise  of  the  battle  of  the  Warrior,  or  seen  with  an  eye  of  anguish 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  You  sleep  and  wake,  you  walk  and 
study,  you  pursue  business  and  amusement,  you  worship  and  live, 
"in  regions  of  quiet  and  safety ;  where  there  is  none  to  molest,  or 
make  you  afraid.  While  the  world  beside  trembles  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  sighs  and  groans  beneath  the  ravages  of  war; 
while  the  nations  of  Europe  are  visited  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  with 
thunder,  and  with  earthquake,  and  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tem- 
pest, and  the  fame  of  devouring  f  re  ;  we  behold  our  Jerusalem  a 
quiet  habitation  ;  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down  :  not  one 
of  the  stakes  thereof  hsiS  been,  nor  as  we  hope,  shall  be  removed  f 
nor  any  of  the  cords  thereof  broken.     The  Lord  has  hitherto  been 
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our  judge,  our  lawgiver,  our  king,  and  our  Saviour  To  his  over- 
flowing goodness  is  it  owing,  that  you  and  your  companions  are 
not  chained  together  as  Conscripts  ;  and  driven  in  a  herd  to  the 
field  of  battle,  to  butcher  your  fellow-men,  rob  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, consume  their  habitations,  with  fire,  hurry  their  wives  and 
children  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  in  the  end  leave  your  bones 
to  whiten  on  the  same  waste  of  death.  To  the  same  goodness  is 
it  owing,  that  your  parents  are  not  now  lamenting  your  fall  by  the 
sword  of  an  enemy,  as  one  mourneth  for  an  only  son,  and  as  one  is 
in  bitterness  for  a  first-born. 

It  is  a  land  of  knowledge.  Here  all  persons  are  taught  to  read, 
from  the  cradle  ;  and  thus  have  immediate  access  to  the  Word  of 
God.  They  are  qualified,  also,  for  the  various  useful  business  of 
life  ;  and  are  furnished  with  information  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
make  thinking  a  source  of  continual  pleasure,  and  to  render  them 
useful  instructors  of  their  children  in  the  morning  of  life.  You, 
with  advantages  greatly  superior,  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
hall  of  learning  and  science  ;  and  have  had  your  minds  enlarged 
with  the  knowledge,  accumulating  for  ages  by  men,  and  the  wis- 
dom, sent  down  from  heaven.  Why  were  you  not  born  on  the 
Ijurning  sands  of  Caffraria;  your  bodies  parched  by  a  blazing  cli- 
mate ;  and  your  minds  shrunk  to  the  standard  of  animal  per- 
ception ? 

Ft  is  a  land  of  freedom.  Here  you,  and  all  others,  may  do  eve- 
ry thing,  which  is  right,  with  safety  from  molestation.  Within 
this  single  limit,  a  limit  which  every  man  of  worth  prescribes  of 
course  to  himself,  your  own  pleasure  is  the  only  human  law  of 
your  conduct.  You  might  as  easily  have  been  born  under  the 
iron  sceptre  of  despotism  ;  and,  whenever  you  acted,  spoke,  or 
thought,  might  have  trembled  habitually  through  life,  like  a  Chi- 
nese, at  the  apprehension  of  being  observed,  and  disapproved,  by 
some  minion  of  power.  All  that  endears  life,  and  life  itself,  you 
might  now  have  holden  on  the  doubtful  and  terrible  tenure  of  a 
tyrant's  will.  Why  are  you  free,  safe,  and  happy;  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  your  fellow-men  bowing  their  necks  under  the 
yoke,  and  sighing  and  groaning  under  the  miseries,  of  political 
bondage  ? 

Tt  is  a  land  of  Religion.     Here  the  Gospel  shines  with  meridian 
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lustre.  The  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  published  in  the  streets  ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  distils  as  the  rain,  and 
drops  as  the  dew.  Once  a  wilderness^  it  has  become  an  Eden :  a 
desart  for  forty  centuries,  it  is  now  a  garden  of  God.  Instead  of 
walking  in  this  light  of  heaven,  you  might  at  the  present  moment 
have  been  groping  in  Heathen  or  Mohammedan  midnight.  In- 
stead of  listening  to  the  sound  of  forgiving  love,  you  might  have 
been  deafened  by  the  shrieks  of  a  bacchanal,  or  the  bowlings  of  a 
Powaw.  Instead  of  being  summoned  to  the  mercy-seat,  invited 
to  the  possession  of  immortal  life,  and  welcomed  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  you  might  have  been  bound  and  filleted,  butchered  and 
smoking,  on  the  altar  of  a  Demon.  This  house  of  God  might 
have  been  commuted  for  a  pagoda,  the  bible  for  the  responses  of 
a  Sybil,  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord  for  the  cup  of  Devils.  Why  are 
you  here,  gathered  by  the  command,  and  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence, of  Jehovah,  for  the  divine  purpose  of  obtaining  a  glorious 
immortality  :  and  why  are  others,  as  good  by  nature  as  you,perisk' 
ingfor  lack  of  vision? 

All  the  blessings,  alluded  to  under  this  head,  are  essentially 
made  yours  by  that  great  providential  act,  which  directed  the 
place  of  your  birth.  From  the  moment,  in  which  you  were  born, 
they  have  gathered  around  you,  unsolicited ;  and  have  forced 
themselves  upon  your  acceptance.  How  wonderful,  how  affec- 
tionate, how  divinely  endeared,  is  that  care  of  your  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, by  which  they  have  been  bestowed  ? 

5thly.  He  has  governed  you,  also,  with  the  kindness  of  a  parent. 

This  indispensable  office  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  executed  by 
the  agency  of  your  earthly  parents,  and  others,  to  whose  superin- 
tendence you  have  been  committed.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
sufficiently  to  prize  the  value  of  this  dispensation ;  or  the  kind- 
ness, with  which  it  has  been  administered  by  Him.  Had  you 
been  left  ungoverned,  your  dispositions  would  have  assumed  all 
the  wildness,  ferocity,  gross  indulgence,  and  sordid  baseness,  of 
the  savage.  Your  habits  would  have  been  fixed  irretrievably  in 
the  foulest  sin  ;  and  your  conduct  would  have  been  only  a  series 
of  black  and  bloody  crimes.  Powerfully  to  restrain  you  from 
these  perpetrations,  and  eflicaciously  to  withdraw  you  from  this 
hopeless  character,  God  has  placed  you  in  the  bands  of  most  af- 
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fectionate  parents;  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  parents  in 
the  hands  of  others  also  ;  who  have  checked  your  dangerous  pro- 
pensities, and  prevented  you  from  the  commission  of  sin,  with  as 
ipuch  tenderness,  and  as  litiie  severity,  as  you  yourselves  could 
rationally  wish.  The  proof  of  this  is  complete.  Your  propensi- 
ties to  evil  are  not  even  now  sufficiei>tly  overcome.  Still,  much, 
very  much,  has  been  done  for  you,  to  this  end.  All  this,  also,  has 
been  kindly  done.  God,  who  has  placed  this  incalculably  impor- 
tant interest  of  yours  in  such  affectionate  hands,  can  never  be 
made  sufficiently  the  object  of  your  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  with  infinite  condescension  and  mercy 
been  immediately  employed  in  this  interesting  concern.  In  in- 
numerable ways  has  he  governed  you  by  his  own  providence. 
By  prosperity  has  he  allured,  and  encouraged  you  ;  and  by  eve- 
ry stream  of  bounty  has  reminded  you  of  himself,  the  perennial 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  good.  By  adversity  he  has  chas- 
tened, warned,  and  checked,  you  in  the  career  of  declension. 
By  danger,  sorrow,  and  sickness,  he  has  solemnly  reminded  you 
of  death ;  and  admonished  you  to  prepare  for  the  judgment. 
Fear  has  warned  you  of  an  approaching  retribution  ;  hope  point- 
ed your  eyes  to  the  gates  of  immortality ;  sorrow  proclaimed, 
that  you  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this  world  ;  and  joy  be- 
come in  your  minds  a  presentiment  of  the  happiness,  found  only 
in  the  world  to  come. 

The  threatenings  of  his  Word,  also,  have  terrffied  you  away 
from  sin ;  and  the  invitations  charmed  you  to  obedience.  The 
Spirit  of  Truth,  at  the  same  time,  has  with  a  secret,  unperceived 
influence  checked,  day  by  day,  your  progress  in  iniquity  ;  and 
with  a  still  small  voice  divinely  whispered  in  your  minds,  "  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  Conscience, 
also,  he  has  made  his  agent  in  your  own  bosoms.  To  this  divine- 
ly constituted  monitor  have  you  been  indebted  for  safety  in  dan- 
gers, literally  innumerable;  from  thoughts,  purposes,  and  eon- 
duct,  at  which,  had  you  indulged  them,  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  look  without  dismay. 

To  this  various  controul  of  your  heavenly  Parent  over  your 
hearts  and  lives,  are  yon  pre-eminently  to  attribute  your  safety,  in  i 
both,  from  all  the  evil,  which  }ou  would  otherwise  hdve  done^ 
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And,  wholly,  the  attainment  of  all  the  good,  which  jou  hopefully 

possess. 

6thlj.  He  has  provided  for  ybu  ivith  a  parental  hand  a  rich  in' 
heritance. 

Ft  is  hardly  necessary  for  nne  to  remind  you,  that  Christians  are 
declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance,  zvhich  is  incorruptible,  undefikd,  and 
fadeth  not  away.  This  inheritance  is  proffered  to  you  ;  and  if  you 
cordially  accept  it,  will  be  yours.  How  reasonable  are  the  terms 
of  attainment  ? 

-   Even  in  the  present  world  he  has  invited  you  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  blessings,  without  number,  and  above  all  price.     He  has 
offbred  you   the  pardon  of  your  iniquities :  a  good,  for  which  if 
you  were  to  give  all  that  you  possessed,  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  universe,  it  would  be  justly  refused.     He  has  offered  you  the 
delightful  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  as  a  perpetual  inmate  of 
your  bosoms  ;  as  a  serene,  unclouded  morning  in  the  soul,  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  perfect  day.     He  has  offered  yoU 
that  train  of  sweet  affections  and  purposes,  which  spring  sponta- 
neously out  of  the  heart,  finally  devoted  to  his  service  ;  the  peace 
of  a  self-approving  mind  ;  the  joy  which  is  the  divine  creation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  hope,  which,  entering  into  that  zvithin  the 
vail,  anticipates  the  glory  of  heaven  on  this  side  of  the  grave.     All 
these  blessings,  in  their  nature  returning  every  day,  and  every 
hour,  together  with  a  multitude  of  others,  he  has  proffered  to  your 
iacceptance  in  the  present  world. 

In  the  future  periods  of  eternity  he  has  provided  for  you,  if  you 
fwill  accept  them,  life,  which  will  never  end ;  glory,  which  will 
pever  fade  ;  and  happiness,  which  will  never  decay.  He  proffers 
you  his  house ;  his  kingdom ;  his  everlasting  love ;  his  endless 
[presence ;  and  the  eternal  company,  communion,  and  kind  of- 
ifices,  of  the  first-born. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  manner,  in  which  God  has  acted,  and 
IS  now  acting,  the  parent  towards  each  of  you.  From  the  view, 
[which  has  now  been  given  of  this  subject,  imperfect  as  it  has  been' 
I  feel  myself  warranted  to  claim  your  attention  to  the  followinff 
remarks. 
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1st.  How  honourable  to  himself  is  the  exhibition,  which  God  has 
in  this  manner  made  of  his  character. 

I  call  upon  you,  and  upon  the  audience  around  you,  to  turn 
your  eyes  back  upon  the  scheme  of  thought,  presented  to  you 
in  this  discourse,  and  upon  the  character,  here  unfolded  of  your 
Creator.  Remember  who  the  Being  is,  concerning  whom  these 
things  have  been  said.  That  they  are  truly  said  you  know ;  and 
can  need  no  proof  from  me.  Call  to  mind,  that  he  made  the 
earth,  and  its  inhabitants  ;  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sys- 
tems, which  compose  the  universe,  came  into  being  at  his  word. 
With  the  same  word  he  can  call  into  existence  an  endless  multi- 
tude of  other  worlds  ;  and  people  them  with  innumerable  millions 
of  intelligent  creatures,  wiser,  better,  and  more  exalted,  than  you 
are,  nay,  than  angels  are  ;  beings  , who  would  find  their  whole  hap- 
piness, employ  all  their  powers,  and  spend  their  immortal  life,  in 
obeying  his  pleasure,  and  celebrating  his  praise.  To  him,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible,  that  you  should  be  necessary.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  be  worshipped  with  your  hands  as  though  he 
needed  any  thing  :  seeing  he  givcth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things.  Why,  then,  has  he  formed  yoii  ?  Why  from  your  birth 
has  he  surrounded  you  with  blessings  ;  and  showered  upon  you  the 
daily  fruits  of  his  parental  love  ? 

He  has  formed  you,  to  become  members  of  the  glorious  and 
happy /ami/?/,  which  is  named  after  Christ  in  the  heavens  a7id  in  the 
earth.  Bring  up  to  your  view  the  nature,  and  destination,  of  this 
family.  He  has  taught  you,  that  it  comprises  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  mimber,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues. 
All  these,  you  will  remember,  he  redeems  to  himself  out  of  a  world 
of  sinners  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son,  Can  you  find  any 
thing  in  the  character  of  sinners,  can  you  find  any  thing  in  your 
own  character,  to  demand,  to  justify,  or  even  to  explain,  such  a 
sacrifice  ?  Why  was  it  made  ?  What  inducement  could  move  the 
Author  of  the  universe  to  send  his  only  begotten  So7t,  his  elect,  in 
whom  his  soul  delighted,  to  die  for  you  ? 

All  the  blessings,  which  have  been  recited,  he  has  showered 
upon  you,  that  he  might  persuade  you  voluntarily  to  enroll  your- 
selves in  this  divine  family.     With  a  wakeful  and  watchful  eye  he 
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has  guarded  you  in  the  cradle.     With  an  affectionate  hand  he  has 
conducted  your  heedless,  tottering  steps  through  the  periods  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  led  you  up  to    manhood.     The   boun- 
ties of  his  providence  have  regularly  descended  on  all  your  pro- 
gress, to  sustain  and  comfort  you.     The  sun  of  righteousness  has 
illumined  all  your  path  ;  and  light,  and  love,  dawning  upon  your 
infa.icy,  have  environed   you  to  the  present  hour.     The  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  daily  invited  you  to  assume  the  character, 
the  name,  the  privileges,  of  the  Sons  of  God.     Think  of  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  those  privileges.     Think  what  it  is  to  have  your 
sms  forgiven,  your  souls  renewed,  and  your  title  to  heaven  secur- 
ed beyond  defeat.     Think  what  it  is  to  become,  unworthy  as  you 
know  yourselves  t »  be,  chiidrei  of  Jehovah;  and  objects  of  his 
unceasing  complacency,  kindness,  care,   and   protection;  to   be 
pitied  by  him  in  all  your  sorrows  ;  to  be  chastened  only  for  your 
own  good  ;  to  be  sustained,  comforted,  and  relieved  :  to  be  secur- 
ed from  every  snare,  temptation,  and  sin  ;  to  be  assured  of  a  per- 
petual remembrance  before  his  throne ;  to  be  advanced  in  virtue 
while  you  live,  supported  when  you  die,  and  beyond  the  grave  con- 
ducted to  heaven. 

Through  the  medium  of  Revelation,  a  window  in  the  dark  man- 
sion, which  you  now  inhabit,  opening  to  the  regions  of  immortali- 
ty, cast  an   intense  and  delightful  survey  over  that  happy  world. 
Hither  the  whole  family  of  the  first-born  have  steadily  directed 
their  course,   from  the  beginning  of  time.     Here  they  will  all  be 
ultimately  gathered.     How  divine  the  assembly !     All  of  them 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  Lord  Almighty!     Every  one  a  pure, 
ispotless   mind,   adorned   with  the   image  of  God ;    an   unsullied 
|resemblance  of  hifinite  excellence  ;  beautiful  and  lovely  to  the 
Infinite  eye,  animated  with  unfading  youth,  and  immortal  energy  ; 
Hiving  only  to  bless  and  to  be  blessed  ;  their  views  unclouded ; 
their  affections  noble  ;  their  purposes  vast ;  their  enjoyments  un- 
rriingled,  and  intense  ;  and  their  prospects,  glorious  at  first,  chang- 
ingfrom  glory  to  glory  throughout  ages  which  cannot  end.     Pain 
here,  and  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  disease,  and  death,  find  no 
entrance.  The  whole  progress  of  their  existence  is  only  an  endless 
succession  of  joy,  flowing  from  their  lips  in  an  endless  succession 
lOf  praise.     Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  destination,  of  the 
household  of  faith;  and  such  the  conduct  of  Him,  who  made  the 
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beavens,  towards  the  fallen,  rebellious  race  of  Adam ;  and  particu- 
larly towards  yon.  What  can  be  conceived  by  you,  equally  glori- 
ous to  the  Author  of  your  being? 

2dly.    What  immense   value   does  this   divine   dispensation  stamp 
upon  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  means,  by  which  this  illustrious 
design  is  ultimately  accomplished.  Here  the  design  is  all 
portrayed ;  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  perfectly  dis- 
closed; the  facts  pertaining  to  it  are  completely  ascertained; 
and  the  promises,  which  convey  the  blessings  involved  in  it, 
are  settled  forever.  God  here  directly  exhibits  himself  in  the 
peculiarly  venerable  and  divine  character,  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  this  discourse.  Here,  and  only  here,  he  shows  us  the 
manner,  in  which  he  performs  the  interesting  offices,  connected 
with  this  most  important  Relation.  Here,  in  a  word,  he  per- 
mits, encourages,  and  requires,  us  to  regard  him,  to  pray  to  him, 
to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  him,  as  our  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven* 
Here  alone  he  unfolds  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  future  residence  in 
his  house  ;  an  endless  union  to  his  family  ;  and  the  immortal  enjoy- 
ment of  his  presence,  favour,  and  blessing. 

How  different  are  the  views  of  our  being,  presented  by  the 
philosophy  of  man  ?  The  ancients,  groping  by  the  light  of  nature 
after  God,  in  some  instances  doubted,  and  in  some  denied,  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  all  denied,  or  mutilated,  his  perfect  character ; 
without  which,  it  would  seem,  he  could  exist  to  no  valuable  end. 
Whole  classes  of  philosophers,  existing  through  several  ages,  and 
several  countries,  were  either  sceptics,  or  atheists.  Others  taught, 
that  he  was  material ;  that  he  was  fire  ;  a  mixture  of  water  and 
fire  ;  a  combination  of  the  four  elements ;  or  a  Soul,  inhabiting; 
and  animating  the  world,  as  the  soul  of  man,  the  body.  A  great 
multitude  of  these  men  denied  his  providence  altogether ;  and 
thus  cut  off  all  connection  between  Man  and  his  Maker.  The 
good,  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  they  all  challenged  to  them- 
selves, and  denied  to  Him.  At  the  same  time,  they  multiplied 
Gods  without  number;  and  attributed  to  them  every  human  frail- 
ty, passion,  and  crime.  Of  such  grovelling  and  impure  Deities 
how  heedless,  base,  and  polluted,  must  be  the  worshippers  ;  andi 
how  senseless,  gross,  and  brutal,  the  worship.  Such  beings  couldi 
never  become  the  objects  of  rational  views,  elevated  affections,  Qt 
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virtuous  obedience.  Nothing  of  a  refined  nature  existed,  or  could 
exist,  in  the  Rehgion  of  the  Heathen.  Their  piety  was  a  mere 
name:  their  morality,  except  where  it  was  the  resuh  of  a  penal 
law,  was,  even  at  its  highest  elevation,  apntriotism,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  preference,  which  an  ox  gives  to  his  own  pasture;  a 
heroism,  emplo_)ed  only  in  butchery,  and  plunder;  a  philosopht/, 
pampering  itself  on  the  pride  of  talents,  and  evaporating  ju  the 
utterance  of  paradoxes. 

The  views  of  these  men  never  extended  beyond  the  sensible 
horizon.  A  great  part  of  them  believed  the  soul  to  be  material 
and  mortal.  Others  conjectured,  hoped,  and  dreamed,  that  it 
might  survive  the  body,  but  it  was  only  a  conjecture,  a  hope,  a 
dream.  Beyond  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  the  ashes  of  the  urn,  they 
saw  nothing  remaining  of  man.  They  looked  into  the  grave  ;  and 
beheld  it  dark,  and  cheerless  ;  a  prison  with  walls  which  permit- 
ted no  escape ;  without  a  window  to  admit  a  solitary  ray  of  light, 
or  to  give  the  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  regions  which  lay  beyond. 

Concerning  all  these  subjects  the  efforts  of  modern  philosophy 
have  been  equally  vain  and  useless.  Hobbes  taught,  that  that, 
xokich  is  not  matter,  is  nothing  ;  Chubb;  that  God  does  not  interpose 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all  ;  Hume,  that  there  are  no  solid  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  existence,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause  ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God 
concerns  not  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
more  natural  to  believe  muuy  Gods  than  one.  Voltaire  thought,  that 
God  is  finite  ;  and  Toland,  that  the  world  is  God  A  great  part  of 
these  men  believed  the  soul  to  be  material  and  mortal.  The 
morality,  which  they  have  taught,  is  of  exactly  the  same  general 
nature  with  that,  which  was  uttered  by  the  ancients.  But  it  has 
been  taught  with  less  sobriety,  less  sincerity,  less  conviction  ; 
and  with  an  efficacy,  not  a  whit  more  desirable,  either  on  their 
own  minds,  or  the  minds  of  others. 

Of  the  future  world  they  knew,  and  they  have  taught,  no  more 
than  their  predecessors.  The  light  of  heaven  has,  indeed,  shined 
mto  their  darkness;  hut  their  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  Af- 
ter all  their  efforts,  they  have  pronounced  death  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep;  and  have  quietly  consigned  man  to  the  regions  of  annihi- 
lation  ;  that  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself;  where  there  is  no 
order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 
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To  feel  the  true  import  of  this  doctrine,  go  to  the  grave  of  a 
virtuous  youth,  a  child  of  piety  and  hope,  snatched  from  the  em- 
brace of  parental  tenderness  ;  and  address  to  the  weepmg  parents, 
while  they  are  committing  the  beloved  remains  to  (he  dust,  the 
consolations  which  it  furnishes.  Say  to  them,  "•  Dry,  mj  unhap- 
py friends,  dry  up  your  useless  tears.  Lament  no  more.  Re- 
member no  more  the  fate  of  your  beloved  offspring.  Lovely  and 
pleasant  as  he  w^as  in  his  ///t,  you  could  not  expect  him  to  escape 
the  doom  of  all  living.  Death  is  the  lot  of  our  race.  Born  of 
the  dust,  to  the  dust  we  return.  Originated  from  nothing,  we 
again  travel  back  to  nothing.  Him,  it  is  true,  you  will  see  no 
more.  You  yourselves,  also,  will  soon  follow  him  to  the  same 
world  of  annihilation.  How  fruitless,  then,  is  your  sorrow  ;  and 
how  unbecoming  the  character  of  rational  beings  the  sorrow  which 
is  thus  fruitless." 

How  would  the  heart  of  parental  affection  thrill  with  horror  at 
the  sound  of  this  frosty  consolation  5  at  these  earthborn  senti- 
ments, springing  from  the  soul  of  an  animal,  and  uttered  with 
decency,  only  over  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  How  would  the  eye  of 
virtuous  sorrow  alternately  kindle  with  indignation,  and  brighten 
with  the  full  assurance  of  Evangelical  hope  ?  How  would  the 
voice  of  piety  awake,  and  tremble  with  impassioned  ardour,  and 

'triumphant  faith,  while  it  replied,  "  Miserable  wretch  !  formed  to 
the  /iowoijr  of  an  intelligent  and  immortal  being,  but  voluntarily 
become  like  the  beasts  which  perish.  Can  these  sentiments  have 
sprung  up  in  a  mind?  these  doctrines  dwell  where  reason  dwells  ? 
these  declarations  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  ?  Can  they 
have  been  addressed  to  human  beings  ?  Can  they,  most  of  all, 
have  been  addressed  to  parents  ;  to  parents  mourning  the  death 
of  a  beloved  child  ?  Can  they  have  been  pronounced  over  the 
grave,  and  at  the  threshold  of  eternity  ?  Away  with  these  be- 
numbing, brutal  consolations.  Go,  utter  them  in  the  stall,  or  in 
the  kennel  ;  where  only  can  be  found  a  proper  audience  to  re- 

,  ceive  them.  Know,  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  shined  even  into 
the  grave;  and  shown  to  desponding  man  a  straight  passage  from 
this  gloomy  solitude  to  the  world  of  glory.  Know,  unhappy 
man;  Faith  with  an  eye  divinely  enlightened,  beholds  in  unde- 
ceiving vision  this  deceased  child,  cleansed  from  every  stain  of 
earth  and  sin,  already  a  pure,  immortal  spirit,  acquitted,  approv- 
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ed,  and  received  lo  eternal  joy.  In  the  glorious  mansions  above 
we  shall  soon  be  reunited  to  him ;  and  find  him  wiser,  better, 
more  lovely,  and  more  happy,  than  our  minds  have  conceived,  or 
our  wishes  desired.  We  shall  be  reunited  to  him  ;  but  we  shall  be 
separated  no  more.  The  affection,  wounded  here,  shall  be  heal- 
ed beyond  the  grave.  The  hope,  cherished  here,  shall  there  be 
lost  in  enjoyment,  which  flows  forever  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

3dly.  These  observations  forcibly  urge  you  to  be  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children. 

It  cannot,  I  trust  it  will  not,  be  questioned  by  you,  that  to  the 
glorious  Being,  who  in  all  these  things  has  acted  the  parent  to- 
wards you,  you  are  under  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the  most 
absolute,  obligations  to  render  every  service  in  your  power. 

To  follow  any  being  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  voluntary  act. 
The  duty,  here  enjoined  by  the  word,  includes  both  Obedience 
and  Imitation  :  kinds  of  conduct  intimately  connected  in  their  na- 
ture, and  inseparable  in  practice.  Be  it,  then,  the  first  object  of 
your  remembrance,  that  God  has  formed  you  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  divine  family,  which  I  have  dt^scribed ;  and  in  all  the 
i  endearing  waye,  which  I  have  mentioned,  has  provided  you  with 
the  best  means,  and  presented  you  the  strongest  motives,  for  re- 
alizing this  noble  destination.  He  has  taken  you  out  of  the  mass, 
even  of  your  own  countrymen  ;  has  led  you  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  court  of  his  temple  ;  brought  you  to  the  door  of  the  holy 
place ;  and  admitted  you  to  the  foot  of  the  mercy-seat.  There 
he  has  invited  you  to  ask  and  to  receive,  fo  seek  and  to  find. 
He  has  protfered  to  you  the  atonement  of  his  Son  ;  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  Spirit;  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins;  an  eternal  union 
to  his  family ;  and  an  eternal  interest  in  his  unchangeable  love. 
These  are  the  richest  blessings  even  in  his  gift :  blessings,  greater 
than  any  tongue  can  express,  or  any  mind,  but  His,  conceive. 

He  has  required  you,  by  his  commands,  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  holiness,  of  evangelical  virtue  ;  and  of  this  divine  attribute 
has  placed  before  your  eyes,  both  in  his  Word  and  in  his  provi- 
dence, his  own  infinitely  glorious  example.  This  character,  the 
supreme  ornament  of  moral  existence ;  the  supreme  beauty  of 
mind  ;  the  only  real  loveliness,  the  only  real  excellence,  of  an  In- 
itelligent  being;  is  itself  the  first  of  blessings,  and  the  foundation 
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of  all  other  blessings.  As  its  proper  reward,  he  has  annexed  to  it 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  in  the  future  world.  Of  him,  who 
has  done  all  these  things,  I  beseech  }ou  to  become  followers,  as 
dear  children. 

To  this  end,  you  must  not  be  merely  decent,  learned,  polished, 
obliging,  respected,  and  beloved,  in  the  present  life.  You  must 
become  holy ;  evangelical  believers;  evangelical  penitenis  ;  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb;  trusting  in  his  righteousness  for  salvation;; 
and  consecrating  yourselves  humbly  and  faithfully  to  the  service 
of  God.  The  Bible  must  be  the  rule  of  all  your  conduct;  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faith,  your  divine  pattern  ;  the  glory 
of  Jehovah,  your  end  ;  and  heaven  your  final  home. 

The  only  employment  of  God  is  to  do  good.  Let  this  be  your 
only  employment  also.  1  urge  you  not  to  the  vulgar,  coarse  be- 
neficence of  gross,  worldly  minds ;  employed  supremely  to  display 
their  wealth,  flatter  their  pride,  and  pamper  their  desire  of  repu- 
tation. I  urge  you  to  the  sound  uprightness,  the  unwarping  sin- 
cerity, the  warm,  ever-active  kindness  of  the  Gospel ;  of  a  mind, 
purified  by  the  grace  of  God,  following  him  as  an  affectionate 
child,  esteeming  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  find- 
ing an  exalted  reward  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  a  sublime 
enjoyment  in  making  them  happy. 

The  human  soul  was  originally  stamped  with  the  image  of  God  ; 
a  resemblance  of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  inexpressibly  beautiful  and 
lovely,  and  illumined  with  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  How  melan- 
choly, dark,  and  loathsome,  was  the  impression  which  succeeded 
it:  the  figure  sin;  the  inscription  beneath  it  death.  Let  it  be 
your  intense  labour  to  efface,  and  your  daily  supplication,  that 
God  would  enable  you  to  efface,  this  impression  of  turpitude  and 
deformity,  and  to  resume  that  image  of  glory  and  beauty,  which 
you  have  lost ;  a  resemblance  to  your  Maker,  which  will  be  kno\i  n 
on  earth,  and  acKnowledged  hereafter  in  heaven. 

You  are  now  going  abroad  into  a  world  of  danger  and  sin. 
Temptations  will  arrest  you  ;  wealth  will  invite,  power  will  cap- 
tivate, splendour  will  dazzle,  and  pleasure  will  enchant  you.  By 
enemies  you  will  be  assaulted,  circumvented,  and  ensnared. 
Friends  may  endanger  you  still  more  by  a  pleasing,  but  seductive, 
correspondence  ;  and  by  an  alluring,  but  mischievous,  example. 
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You  will  be  strongly  solicited,  both  within  and  without,  to  settle 
down  in  a  cold,  heartless,  self-deceiving  decency  of  life  ;  and  will 
easily  cheat  yourselves  into  a  belief,  that  this  is  Religion.  You 
will  easily  persuade  yourselves,  that  God  will  regard  you  with 
mercy  ;  because  you  are  not  so  guilty  as  others  ;  and  will  natu- 
rally believe,  that  the  character,  with  which  you  are  so  well 
pleased,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  Him.  Fly  this  precipice  :  at 
the  foot  of  it  lies  perdition. 

But  while  you  resolve  to  be  yourselves  foUowevs  of  God,  as 
dear  children,  and  to  lay  up,  not  dross,  but  Gold  seven  times  pu- 
rified, as  your  treasure  in  the  heavens  ;  resolve,  also,  to  promote, 
as  much  as  in  you  lies,  the  same  happy  character  in  your  fellow- 
men.  Their  souls,  like  yours,  are  immortal;  and  of  a  price,  for 
whiQh  nothing  can  be  weighed.  In  the  cloudy  sky,  which  at  the 
present  time  envelopes  this  unhappy  world,  there  is  one  bright 
opening;  through  which  the  sunbeams  play  with  inexpressible 
beauty.  The  eye  of  hope  fastens  upon  this  little  spot  of  glory; 
and  foresees  with  transport  the  speedy  dispersion  of  the  gloom, 
and  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  Millennial  day.  Religion  io 
many  nations  is  cheerfully  lifting  up  her  head;  and  sees,  with 
smiles  of  gratulation,  her  day  of  rcdemplion  drawing  nigh.  The 
prayers  of  all  her  children  are  now  ascending  on  every  wind  of 
heaven,  to  supplicate  the  hastening  of  this  divine  consummation. 
Wise  men,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  from  the  West,  from 
the  North,  and  from  the  South,  are  now  presenting  their  trea- 
sures, as  well  as  their  adorations,  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  are  sending  his  word,  in  every  language,  to  all  the  nations 
and  kindreds  of  men.  Faithful  ministers  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  benighted  corners  of  the  world,  and  proclaim  to  the  startled 
inhabitants,  "  Behold  we  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy :  for  ' 
unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour  in  the  city  of  David,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord."  The  synagogue,  the  mosque,  and  the  Pagoda,  already 
begin  to  echo  the  angelic  song,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
peace  on  earth  ;  and  good  will  towards  men." 

This  divine  Spirit,  this  breath  from  heaven,  has  breathed  upon 
your  own  land.  The  dead  here  awake.  Skeletons  here  are 
clothed  with  flesh;  stand  upon  their  feet,  as  a  great  army ;  and 
inhale  immortal  life.     Catch  this  divine  influence  yourselves ; 
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and  let  its  glorious  efficacy  be  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  your 
conduct.  Unite  your  hearts  and  hands,  with  those  of  all  good 
men  in  spreading  Religion  at  home  and  abroad  ;  in  enlarging  the 
borders  of  the  divine  kingdom  ;  in  multiplying  salvation;  and  in 
increasing  the  number  of  the  tirst  born. 

You  have  long,  and  often,  assembled  in  this  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  You  are  now  assembled  in  it  for  the  last  time. 
When  this  week  is  ended,  you  will  meet  together  no  more,  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  But  you  will  again  be  gathered  before  the  i 
last  tribunal.  How  glorious,  how  transporting,  will  it  then  be  to  ' 
hear  you  all,  with  one  united  voice,  say,  "  Lord,  thou  deliveredst 
unto  us  five  talents  :  behold  we  have  gained  beside  them  five  ta- 
lents more ;"  and  to  hear  him  reply,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants  !  ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  :  I  will  (nake 
you  rulers  over  many  things :  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 
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Genesis  xxviii.  20 — 22* 

And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 

keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  zoill  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 

raiment  to  put  on  j 
So  that  I  come  again  to  my  Father^  s  house  in  peace  :  then  shallJ  eho- 

VAH  be  my  God : 
And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God''s  house  ^ 

and  of  all  that  thou  shall  give  me  f  zoill  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
:     thee.^^ 

The  story,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is,  in  substance, 
the  following. 

Isaac,  improperly  attached  to  his  eldest  son  Esau,  because  he 
ate  of  the  venison,  which  he  provided  for  him  by  liunting,  di- 
rected him  to  go  out  into  the  field,  and  take  venison,  and  make 
for  him  savoury  meat,  such  as  he  loved ;  that  he  might  eat, 
and  bless  him,  before  he  himself  should  die.  The  blessing, 
which  Isaac  proposed  to  confer  upon  Esau,  was  the  peculiar  bless- 
ing, originally  given  by  God  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Isaac 
himself.  This  blessing  Rebekah  knew  was  designed  by  the  Au- 
thor of  it  for  Jacob:  and  she  also  knew,  that  in  intending  to 
confer  it  upon  Esau  Isaac  was  influenced,  solely,  by  his  doting 
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fondness  for  that  son.  Her  own  affection  for  Jacob  was  equally 
excessive  ;  and  induced  her,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  in  itself 
warrantable,  to  employ  means,  which  cannot  be  vindicated.  The 
co-operation  of  Jacob  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  her  de- 
sign. It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  expedition  ;  and  no  way 
suggested  itself,  which  promi  ed  a  favourable  issue,  except  deceiv- 
ing Isaac.  The  deception  was  therefore  resolved  on  5  and  the 
authority  and  influence  of  a  mother  were  employed  to  persuade  a 
son  to  deceive  his  father,  by  telling  him  a  known,  palpable  false- 
hood. 

When  we  see  moralists,  and  even  Divines,  of  great  distinction, 
vindicating  the  lawfulness  of  such  deception,  uttered  on  specified 
occasions ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that,  at  a  period,  when 
there  were  no  Scriptures,  and  when  even  moral  philosophy  had 
not  begun  to  have  a  name,  Rebekah  should  be  satisfied  concerning 
the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  in  a  case  so  pressing,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object  directly  approved  by  God  himself. 

Jacob,  it  would  seem,  had  more  scruples,  as  well  as  greater 
fears.  Rebekah,  however,  silenced  them  all ;  and  persuaded  him 
to  act  the  unworthy  part,  which  her  plot  had^ assigned  to  him. 
Through  their  united  fraud  the  blessing  was  obtained. 

Esau,  deeply  wounded  by  the  unworthiness  and  success  of  the 
imposition  practised  against  him,  determined  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ry, as  soon  as  Isaac  should  be  dead,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  his 
brother.     Rebekah,   alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  favourite  son 
persuaded  Isaac  to  send  him  away  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  at  Pa 
dan-aram.     Isaac  accordingly  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him  anew 
and  sent  him  to  Laban,  in  Haran,  on  the  border  of  the  Euphrates^ 
Jacob  immediately  set  out  upon  his  journey.     He  had  proceede 
but  a  little  distance,  when,  night  having  overtaken  him  in  a  certai 
place, he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  Here  he  dreamed,  that  a  ladde: 
rosefromearth  to  Heaven,  on  which  the  Angels  of  God  were  ascend 
ing  and  descending.  Above  it  stood  Jehovah  and  said, "  I  am  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac.     The 
land,  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  1   give  it,  and   to  thy    s-eed. 
And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.     And   thou  shalt 
spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  south.     And  in  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of 
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the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold,  I  am  with  thee  ;  and  will  keep 
thee  in  all  places,  whither  thou  goest ;  and  will  bring  thee  again 
into  this  land  :  for  I  will  not  lenve  thee,  until  I  have  done  that,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee."  Astonished  at  this  vision,  Jacob  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone,  thai  he  had  put  for  his  pil- 
low, and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  as  an 
offering  to  God.  A  ul  he  called  the  name  of  thai  place  liethei  ^  or  the 
house  of  God.  Having  finished  this  religious  service,  he  vowed  the 
vow,  recited  in  the  text.  It  is  introduced  with  the  conditional 
observation,  •'■  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put 
on;  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace."  All 
this  God  had  just  before  promised  to  do  :  and  Jacob  entertained 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  projjnise  would  be  fulfilled.  Jt  ought  there- 
fore to  be  rendered  as,  since,  or  seeing  that,  or,  in  more  modern 

!  English,  because  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me,  therefore 
Jehovah  shall   be  my  God.     Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  particle 

!  here  rendered  i/",  has  thi«  meanitjg  in  a  variety  of  places. 

I  On  this  occasion,  Jacob  quitted  Ins  father's  family,  without  any 
expectation  of  ever  being  a  member  of  it  again.  In  the  common, 
colloquial  English  of  thif>  Country,  he  was  going  to  set  up  business 

for  himself;  and,  like  oilier  young  men,  was  thrown  upon  the 
world.  Here  he  was  to  take  his  chance,  or  in  better  language  his 
allotments,  as  they  should  be  ordered  by  Providence  ;  and  was  to 
find  health  or  sicktess,  riches,  competence  or  poverty,  reputation 
or  disgrace,  friends  or  enemies,  a  quiet  or  troublesome  life,  and. 
universally,  prosperity  or  adversity  ;  as  God  should  determine. 

For  reasons,  which  do  not  appear,  Isaac,  when  he  sent  Jacob 
away,  gave  him  no  portion  ;  as  Abraham  had  done  to  his  sons  by 
Keturah,  when  he  sent  them  away.  Although  Isaac  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth  ;  yet  Jacob  was  dismissed  with  nothing,  but  a  scrip, 
and  a  staff.  This  heir  of  a  princely  fortune  set  out  upon  a  journey, 
in  an  important  sense  the  journey  of  his  life,  alone;  on  foot ;  to 
go  to  a  Country,  several  hundred  miles  distant,  through  an  im- 
mense wilderness,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  haunted  by 
savages  of  a  still  fiercer  and  more  dangerous  nature.  Here  his 
lodging  was  the  ground  ;  a  stone  his  pillow  ;  and  the  sky  his  cover- 
ing.    The  issue  of  his  enterprise  was,  in  the  meantime,  incapable 
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of  being  foreseen.  Whether  he  should  ever  reach  the  end  of  il 
was  absolutely  uncertain.  If  he  should,  it  was  equally  uncertain 
what  reception  he  should  find  from  his  uncle,  or  what  success  he 
should  meet  with  in  hiis  future  life,  ft  will  not  be  questioned,  that 
in  these  circumstances  Ja(o6  needed  the  protection  and  blessing  of 
God  5  or  that  the  vision,  which  he  saw,  was  in  the  hijjhest  de- 
gree fitted  to  yield  liirn  consolation,   and   inspire  him   with  hope. 

Thus  comforted,  thus  inspired.  Jacob  began  his  journey  anew 
with  fresh  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  those  supporting  expectations, 
which  were  excited  and  established  by  the  cheering  promises,  an- 
nounced in  his  vision.  But  before  he  commenced  his  progress  he 
uttered  the  vow,  recited  in  the  text,  and  founded  on  these  pro- 
mises.    This  vow  consists  of  three  distinct  parts : 

"Jehovah  shall  be  my  God  ;"  ^ 

•'  This  stone  which  J  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's 
house ;" 

"  Of  all,  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  1  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
Thee." 

The  two  last  of  these  resolutions  may  be  paraphrased  in  the  ^ 
following  manner. 

"  1  will  regularly  worship  God  in  his  house,  and  elsewhere,  ac- 
cording to  his  commandment ;"  and 

"  I  will  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  my  property  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes." 

These  resolutions  of  Jacob  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  which 
were  ever  formed  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  a  perfect  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  young  men.  when  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  commencing  their  own  proper  business  for  life.  No, 
subject  of  thought,  no  scheme  of  practice,  can  be  more  perfectly 
suited  to  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  persuade  myself 
therefore,  that  this  audience,  particularly  the  youths,  for  whose 
instruction  this  discourse  is  especially  intended,  will  readily 
accompany  me  with  their  solemn  attention,  while  1  attempt  sum-, 
marily 

I.  To  illustrate  the  Import  of  these  Resolutions  ;  and 

II.  To  exhibit  Reasons,  why  they  should  be  adopted  by  all  i/oung' 
men,  at  this  period  of  life,  and  particularly  by  themselves. 

All  the  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  on  both  these  sub-  i 
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jects,  will  be  immediately  addressed  to  those,  ior  whose  benefit, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  were  written.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that 
others  will  find  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  to  make  a  profitable 
application  of  them  to  their  own  circumstances. 

I.  /shall  utlempt  summarily  to  illustrate  the  Import  of  these  Reso- 
lutions. 

I  have  chosen  to  call  the  several  parts  of  this  vow  Resolutions, 
rather  than   to  consider  them  in  the  nature  of  distinct  vows,  par- 
ticularly, because  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not,  in  the  appro^ 
priate  sense,  required  to  make  vows.     They  are  no  where  forbid- 
den ;  nor  any  where  exhibited  as  unlawful.     Whenever  they  are 
made  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  an  indispensable  duty  exactly  to  perform 
them.     Shouldany  person  consider  the  Christian  Profession    or 
the  assumption  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  as  a  vow;  I  have  no 
contention  with  him  on  that  subject.     That  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
this  profession  cannot  be  questioned  by  a  believer  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation ;  nor  that  the  engagements,  into  which  we  then  enter,  are 
equally  obligatory  with  those,  made  in  vows,  appropriately  so  styl- 
ed.    Ff  these  be  considered  as  vows  ;  they  are  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  remark,  which  I  have  made;  as  not  being  in  the  num- 
ber of  those,  to  which  I  referred.     From  making  this  profession 
my  young  friends,  nothing  can  excuse  you.     Generally,  I  should 
advise  you  to  make  resolutions,  rather  than  vows.     They  will 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  your  conduct:  they  will 
be  safer:  they  will  be  less  perplexing;  and  in  all  probability  will 
furnish  less  reason  for  future  anxiety  and  distress. 

Thefrsl  of  Jacob's  resolutions  was  that  Jehovah  should  be  his 

UOD. 

To  choose  Jehovah,  as  our  God,  is  to  choose  Him,  as  our 
Uwgiver  and  Ruler,  whose  pleasure  we  determine  voluntarily 
md  universally,  to  obey;  to  choose  Him,  as  the  only  Obiect  of 
>ur  worship,  as  the  supreme  Object  of  our  love,  reverence,  and 
.onfidence;  and  to  choose  Him  as  our  final  portion  and  supreme 
pod.  It  IS,  also,  to  make  this  choice,  without  any  balancing; 
.nd  without  admitting  any  rival  to  Him  in  our  affections,  our  wor- 
|hip,  or  our  obedience. 

I  You  will  see,  from  this  explanation,  that  this  resolution  of  J..- 
ob  completely  involved  those,  which  followed  it.     You  will  see, 
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that  this  was  the  stem,  of  which  they  were  only  the  branches  j 
the  foundation,  on  which  alone  they  were  estabhshed. 

The  second  of  these  resolutions  wa^,  that  the  place,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  all  these  solemn  transactions,  should  be  to  him  the  House 
of  God:  the  place,  where  after  his  return,  he  would,  so  far  as  his 
circumstances  should  permit,  employ  himself  regularly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  his  Divine  Benefactor. 

The  third  of  these  resolutions  was  a  solemn  determination  to  con- 
secrate the  tenth   of  all  his  substance  to  pious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses: such,  as  God  had  generally  commanded;  and  such,  as| 
from  time  to  time  he  might  point  out,  as  being  agreeable  to  his' 
pleasure.     Jacob  perfectly  well  knew,  and  has  here  expressed  his 
full  conviction,  that  the  silver  and  the  gold  belonged  to  God;  and 
that  He  gave  them  with  a  design,  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  his  service.     Equally  weli'did  he  know,  that  Faith  without  worM 
is  dead;  that  his  goodness,   or  kindness,  could  not  extend  to  his 
Maker;  that  z'/   could  extend  to  his  fllow-saints,  and  his  fellow- 
men  extensively  ;  and  that  He,  who  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  toi 
the  Lord.    We  give  our  property  to  God,  when  we  give  it  to  those, 
to  whom  He  requires  us  to  give  it.    Inasmuch  as  ye  have  shewn  kind- 
ness, saith  the  Final  Judge,  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ; 
ye  have  shewn  it  unto  me.     From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 
that  in  this  vow  Jacob  consecrated  himself,  and  all  that  he  possess- 
ed, to  the  service  of  his  Maker  ;  chose  Him  for  his  portion  ;  gave 
himself  up  as  a  child  to  God  ;  and  determined  to  employ,  whollj| 
in  his  service  himself,  and  all  that  was  his. 

Such  were  the  resolutions,  formed  by  this  distinguished  Patri- 
arch, so  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  Divn.e  fevour,  when  he  ei^ 
tered  upon  the  business  of  life.  You,  my  young  Friends,  ara 
now  in  a  situation,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Jaco' 
You  are  now  terminating  your  residence  in  the  place  of  yoi 
education.  Many  of  you  may  be  considered  as  having  aheacl 
linished  your  residence  in  the  place,  so  naturally  and  so  emmenfe 
ly  endeared  to  the  human  mind,  the  house  of  your  Parents.  ThJ 
business  of  life  lies  immediately  before  you  :  an  object  always  sd 
lemn;  deeply  interesting  to  man;  engrossing  intense  thought, 
exciting  strong  emotions  ;  involving  extensively  your  hopes,  aqj 
vour  happiness ;  controlling  your  usefulness  to  yourselves,  anfl 
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to  mankind  ;  and  deeply  affecting  your  prospects  of  immortal  life 
beyond  the  grave.  In  such  a  situation  you  have  an  unquestiona- 
ble cla.m  to  the  best  advice,  and  the  most  benevolent  offices,  of 
all  those,  to  whom  your  interests  are  endeared.  Let  me  solemn- 
ly recornme..d  to  )ou  the  Resolutions,  formed  by  this  great  and 
good  man,  by  exhibiting 

II.   The  followtng  Reasons,   «,%  ikey   shoidd  be  adopted  by  all 
young  men  m  the  same  situation,  and  particularly  by  voursehes. 
I.   You  need  the  Guidance  of  God. 

"  We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,"  said  Bildad  most 
truly,  as  well   as  forcibly,   "because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow.       Bddad,  however,  was  one  of  those,  to  whom  Elihu  re- 
ferred,  when  he  declared,  "  I  said,  '  Days  should  speak,  and  the 
multitude  of  years  should   teach  wisdom.'  "     At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  and  comprehensive  understanding  and 
of  very  noble  conceptions.     If  it  was  true,  that  Job  and  his  \hree 
friends,  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke,   were  of  yesterday,  and 
knew  comparatively   nothing;  if  the   men,  who  spoke  the' doc- 
trmes  and  sentime.its,  contained  in  the  Book  oUob,  were  of  this 
character;  how  emphatically  must  it  be  true  of  you.     You  have 
just  entered  upon  the  dawn  of  your  being;  and  just  opened  your 
eyes   upon  the   light  of  wisdom.     It  is  true,  you  have  acquired 
knowledge  m  a  considerable  degree :  a  degree,  exceeded,  per- 
!iaps,  by  {ew  youths  at  the  same  period  of  life.     The  mass  of  this 
knowledge,   however,  is  not  wisdom  ;    and,  therefore,    not  the 
rieans  of  directing  your  conduct,  or  your  interests.     Your  whole 
bapacity  for  this  purpose  must  be  formed  solely  by  your  own  ex- 
jerience,  or  the  advice  of  others.     That  experience  you  have  at- 
jained,   however,   very   imperfectly.      All  your  correspondence 
Rth  the  world,  in  which  you  are  to  live,  and  act,  has  been  al- 
tiost  merely  that  of  children  ;  and  even  this  has   been  employed 
lot  about  the  serious  concerns,  the  business,  of  life,  but  in  amuse- 
|nent  and  pleasure.     When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  will 
iind  almost  every  thing,  which  it  contains,  new,  contradicting^  al- 
lost  all  your  expectations,  and  violating  almost  every  opinion 
^hich  you   have  hitherto  formed.     Scarcely  would  the  scenes  of 
li  Arabian  tale  differ  more  from  those,  which  your  imaginations 
ave  promised.     The  business  of  life  you  will  find  accompafliea 
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W  innumerable  difficulties,  and  followed  by  innumerable  disap- 
pLtments,  of  wh.ch  you  have  not  formed  a  -"-?  -»;  J^^" 
yourselves  will  be  exposed  to  temptations,  suffermgs,  and  sorrows 
which  already  lurk  on  both  sides  of  your  way  through  hfe,  and 
wi  1   sprmg  upon  you  from  the.  concealment,  when^^e,  are   east 
Tpected,  and,o.are  least  prepared  for  the  attack      Mankmd, 
Z  are  far  different  beings  from  what  you  have  hitherto  mistrust- 
ed '  You  will  find  them  more  selfish,  more  insincere,  more  un- 
reasonable, more  unfeeling,  than  you  now  believe,  or  can  be  m^ 
duced  to  believe.     The  doctrine  of  human  corruption  rarely  finds 
aZission  into  the  very  heart,  in  which  it  dwells,  unti    the  be  lef 
of  it  is  compelled  by  the  thorny  evidence  of  painful  facts;  and 
YOU  will  be  astonished  at  the  sordid,  base,  oppressive  treatment, 
which,  more  or  less,  you  will  be  obliged  to  encounter.     You  have 
hitherto  learned  the  world  in  hooks.     The  picture,  let  me  inform 
YOU,  resembles  the  original    very   little   more,   than  the  images, 
formed  by  children  with  coals  and  chalk,   resemble  the  human 
face      The  portrait  is  merely  a  rude  outline.     The  features,  w.tfc 
which  it  is  to  be  filled  up,  can  be  drawn  only  by  the  hand  of  Lx, 

perience.  •    ,   j 

Among  the  things,  by  which  you  will  be  most  disappointed,  anc 

wounded,  is  the  discordance  between  pretensions,  and  the  rea; 

character;  professions,  and  the  conduct  ;  promises,  and  the  lui 

filment  of  them.     It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  realize,  beiore 

hand  how  great  this  discordance  is.     You  will  naturally,  nay,  u 

vesistibly,  believe,  that  fair  pretensions  indicate  a/a^r  characteri 

and  that  high  pretensions  are  the  sign  of  distinguished  worth 

Confident  assertions  you  will  suppose  to  spring  from  knowledge 

or  at  least  from  conviction  ;  and  contemptuous  arrogance,  fror 

superiority  of  understanding.     A   smile  you  will  easily  beheve  t 

flow  from  complacency  ;  and  professions  of  attachment  and  goo 

will  to  be  the  offspring  of  genuine  friendship.     A   promise  wi 

seem  to  you  a  bond :  and  on  the  day  of  payment  you  will  expe< 

to  find  it  cancelled. 

Let  me  solemnly  remind  you,  that  the  world,  into  which  yo 
are  going,  is  that  very  region  of  thorns  and  briers,  which  was  ai 
nounced  in  the  sentence,  originally  passed  on  man  ;  and  that  tl 
inhabitants  oC  it  are  the  descendants  of  that  apostate  Adam,  il 
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retribution  of  whose  guilt  was  in  the  same  sentence  declared  by 
his  Maker.     Let  me  warn  you,  that  high  pretensions  are  almost 
always  made  by  men,  so  weak,  or  so  corrupt,  as  to  have  no  other 
means,  beside  this  shallow,  wretched  artifice,   of  supporting  any 
character  at  all ;  that  confident  assertions  are  made,  only  from  a 
consciousness,  that  the}  are  supported    by  no  evidence  ;  and  that 
contempt  and  arrogance  are  the   progen)'  of  a  gross  heart,  and  a 
puny  understanding.     Let  me  persuade  you,  that  fair  professions, 
especially   when  sedulously   and  abundantly  made,  are  merely  a 
handsome   mask,   concealing  a  deformed  countenance  5  and  that 
promises  are  but  too  often  a  serene  April  morning,  followed  by  a 
cloudy,  cheerless  day. 
i      You  may,  you  undoubtedly  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ob- 
tain the  advice  of  those,  whom  experience  and  wisdom  have  quali- 
fied   to  give  advice.       You   will,  I  trust,  find  friends.     I  hope 
they  will  be   wise  and  good   men ;  able,  and  disposed,  to  advise 
you  to  that  which  will  most  promote  your  real   interests.     Such 
men  there  are  even   in  this  depraved  world  :  and  their  number  is 
not  incoiisiderable.     Seek  them  out :  and,  when  you  have  found 
them,  receive  their  counsels  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

But  God  has  told  you,  and  every  man  of  this  character  will  also 
tell  you,  that  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps;" 
not  even  in  men  of  this  respectable  class.  With  the  utmost  as- 
sistance, therefore,  which  they  will  be  able  to  lend,  you  will  still 
need,  and  absolutely  need,  the  guidance  of  Him,  who  is  the  Au- 
thor of  all  wisdom  ;  and  who,  if  you  ask  him,  will  give  it  liherally 
without  upbraiding. 

2.    You  need  the  Protection  of  God. 

The  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  head,  clearly 
evince,  that  your  life  must  be  liable  to  many  exposures,  of  many 
kinds.  There  are,  however,  many  other  evils,  by  which  you  are 
now  threatened ;  and  from  some  or  other  of  which  you  can  hardly 
fail  hereafter  to  suffer.  Even  in  this  healthy  climate  you  will 
always  be  exposed  to  sickness  ;  pain;  languor;  the  loss  of  energy, 
and  consequently  of  effort;  the  loss  of  friends;  and  the  sorrow 
which  it  will  occasion.  You  may  lose  your  limbs,  your  reason, 
or  your  life.  You  are  always  exposed  to  dangerous  accidents; 
to  frauds :  to  slander ;  and  to  the  bitter  sufferings,  inflicted  by 
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malice  and  envy.  You  may  languish  out  old  age  in  poverty, 
decrepitude,  and  disgrace.  Temptations  will  arrest  you  from 
within,  and  from  without.  False  friends,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  will  betray,  evil  examples  corrupt,  and  evil  com- 
munications seduce,  you.  Your  own  prejudices  and  passions 
may,  at  the  same  time,  prove  worse  enemies  to  you  still ;  may  en- 
snare your  opinions,  and  harden  your  hearts  agamst  the  truth  of 
God ;  may  make  you  deaf  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  and  shut  you, 
finally,  out  of  Heaven. 

From  these  evils  who  can  preserve,  from  these  dangers  who 
can  deliver,  you  ?     Can  your  friends  ?     Alas  !  they  are  frail,  sin- 
ful, perishing  creatures,  like  yourselves.     They,  as  well  as  you, 
are  exposed  daily  to  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death.  Temptations 
have  equal  power  over  them  also.     Often  they  will  yield,  and  fall : 
and  thus  become  miserable  examples  of  sin  to  you.     Nay,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  will 
themselves  become  the  tempters ;  and  countenance,  encourage, 
and  even  persuade,  you  to  commit  iniquity.     Their  doctrines  will 
sometimes  be  false  and  pernicious  ;  their  example  seductive  ;  and 
they  will  wish  to  have  you  their  companions,  and  supporters,  in 
sin.     When  they  do  not,  they  will  cast  an  indulgent  eye  over  youF  ■^ 
own  passions,  and  practices;  and,  instead  of  checking  you,  when 
you  most  need  to  be  checked,  in  the  career  of  guilt,  will  by  iheir 
false  tenderness,  and  censurable  compliances  with  your  inclina- 
tions, insensibly  help  you  forward  towards  ruin. 

At  the  best,  they  will,  to  a  great  degree,  be  absent  from  you  ;; 
incapable  of  knowing,  or,  if  they  know,  of  relieving,  your  distress- 
es, rescuing  you  from  dangers,  restoring  you  from  sickness,  or  pre- 
serving you  from  death.  Their  advice,  however  wise  and  good] 
they  may  be,  will  be  that  of  ignorant,  erring  men  :  a  collection  of 
mere  opinions,  where  you  will  need  knowledge  ;  and  often  a  mast: 
of  errors,  where  your  circumstances  will  indispensably  demand? 
truth.  Their  example  also  will  at  the  best  be  imperfect;  some-| 
times  alluring  you  to  evil ;  often  perplexing  ;  awakening  doubtJ 
and  fear  in  your  minds  ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  staggering^ji 
your  charity. 

But,  if  your  friends  must  fail  of  furnishing  you  with  the  neces 
pary  assistance,  where  will  you  be  able  to  find  it  ?     How  obvious 
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ly,  how  indispensably,  do  you  need  a  Guardian,  present  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places ;  of  sufficient  discernment  to  know  ail 
your  wants,  dangers,  and  sufferings;  and  of  sufficient  power  and 
goodness  to  suppi},  protect,  and  relieve  you.  But  this  Guardian, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  must  be  God. 

3.    YoH  need  tht  Bhssing  of  God. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  1  uitend,  here,  that  benevolent,  and  con- 
trolling,  agency  of  the  Universal  Ruler,  which  enables  us   to  form 
useful  designs,  and  orders  the  events   of  his  providence  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  them  success.     From  Him  only  can  you  derive 
the  ability  to  form  such  designs  :  for  "  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding."     When 
your  designs  are  formed  ;  how  skilfully,  how   wisely,  soever  they 
may  be  formed,  you  cannot  make  them  successful.     The  husband- 
ma!i  may  cultivate  his  fields  with  the  highest  care,  and  skill :  yet 
the  rains  may   dissolve,   the  drought  wither,  the  mildew  corrupt, 
the   blast  shrivel,  or  insects   consume,  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour. 
The  merchant  may  fit  out,  and  man,  his  ship  with  the  utmost  hu- 
man prudence :  yet  a  leak,  or  a  tempest,  may  sink  it  in  the  ocean. 
Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  the  workmen,  however  skilful,  zoill 
labour  in  vain.     In  vain  will  the  watchmen  wake  if  the  Lord  refuse 
to  keep  the  city.     The  whole  experience  of  man,  the  experience 
of  every  day,    declares    with    irresistible  evidence,  that    "  The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet   riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor 
yet  favour  to   men  of  skill."     In  the  transactions  of  every  day, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  any  importance,  a  considerate  man  will 
regularly  perceive,  that  between  the  formation  of  a  plan,  and  its 
issue,  there  is  an  uncertainty,  which  it  is   beyond   his   power  to 
settle  ;  depending  on  causes,  which  he  cannot  control.     On   this 
ground,  all  such  men,  instead  of  saying,  "  We  know,"  uniformly 
say,  "•  We  hope,"   or,   at  the   utmost,   "■  We  believe,"  the  design 
will  terminate  well.      Men,  who  adopt  confident  language  on  such 
occasions,  are    by    commoi^    sense  pronounced  to   be   rash    and 
thoughtless.     "  Go  to  now,"  said  St.  James,  "ye,  who  say,  '  To- 
day,   or  to-morrow,  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and   continue 
there  a  year,  and  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain  ;'  whereas  ye   know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.     Ye  ought,  therefore,  to  say, 

'  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that.'  " 

1 

■ 
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How  pre-eminently  do  you,  particularly,  need  this  blessing  of 
God  ?  You  are  in  the  morning  of  your  existence  ;  and  are,  now, 
only  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  In  a  great 
measure  you  are  unpossessed  of  those  advantages,  to  which  alone 
even  the  sanguine  men  of  this  world  look  for  succe.-s.  To  a  great 
extent,  you  are  without  the  property,  the  experience,  the  skill, 
the  friends  the  influence,  or  the  reputation,  which  many  others  pos- 
sess  ;  and  which  may  hereafter  be  possessed  b>  you.  Your  need 
of  the  Divine  blessing  is  written  in  sun  beams  ;  and  must  be  seen 
at  every  step  of  your  progress.  All  the  confidence,  which  your 
companionship,  your  numbers,  and  your  comparative  importance 
in  this  Seminary,  have  given  you,  will  in  a  few  days  vanish.  You 
will  be  scattered  in  the  great  world  ;  will  be  alone  ;  will  have  to 
begin  a  new  character,  a  new  employment,  and  a  new  influence  ; 
will  find  yourselves  lost  in  an  immense  multitude  ;  every  one  of 
whom  will  be  occupied  by  his  own  concerns,  and  almost  every  one 
regardless  of  yours.  Many  anxious,  some  desponding,  and  per- 
haps even  some  despairing,  thoughts  will  then  arise  in  your  minds. 
From  this  situation  you  may  learn,  at  least,  one  invaluable  les- 
son;  and  feel  with  strong  practical  conviction,  that  you  indispen- 
sably n<  ed  the  blessing  of  God. 

4.    You  need  the  Mercy  of  God. 

"  Forlorn,"  says  Dr.  Beattie  very  beautifully, 

"Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 
Ah!  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  hear?" 

You,  like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Jldam,  are  by  nature  children 
of  wrath ;  being  children  of  disobedience,  even  as  others.  The  heart 
of  man  is  pronounced  by  his  Maker  to  be  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked.  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  me  unkind, 
when  I  say,  that  3/oMr  hearts  partake  of  the  common  nature,  and 
the  common  guilt.  Look  back  upon  your  lives  ;  and  survey  what 
you  have  done,  and  what  you  have  U.ft  undone.  Look  with  in- 
tegrity and  candour.  Let  each  of  you,  then,  in  his  own  secret 
thoughts  solemnly  declare  to  his  Maker  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion.'  Must  not  the  language,  which  each  would  instinctively  use, 
be  the  same  with  that,  which  was  anciently  adopted  by  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men.  ever  seen  in  the  present  world  :     "  Oh  Jeho- 
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vah !  the  great  and  dreadful  God!  keeping  the  covenant,  and 
mercy,  to  them  that  love  Him.  and  them  that  keep  his  command- 
ments. I  have  sinned,  and  committed  iniquit),aiid  have  done  wick- 
edly, and  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  ihy  precepts,  and  from 
thy  judgments.  Neither  have  1  hearkeiicd  unto  thy  servants,  who 
spake  ill  thy  name  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  O  Lord  !  right- 
eousness beiongeth  unto  thee  ;  but  unto  me  confusion  of  face,  be- 
cause I  have  sinned  against  thee."  Would  you  not  rejoice  to  add, 
"  To  the  Lord,  our  God,  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses ;  al- 
though we  have  rebelled  against  him  ?" 

If  you  are  at  a  loss  concerning  the  character,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  observations  ;  it  is  that,  whicfi  prevents,  or  disturbs, 
the  peace  of  your  own  minds ;  which  makes  you  reluctant  to  look 
into  the  recesses  of  your  hearts ;  which  makes  conscience  an  un- 
comfortable resident  in  your  bosoms  ;  which  makes  you  unwilling 
to  think  upon  your  Maker ;  which  clothes  death  in  a  formidable 
array  of  terrors ;  which  forces  you  to  tremble  at  the  approaching 
Judgment  ;  and  which  compels  you  to  shudder  and  shrink,  when 
your  minds  wander  into  the  regions  of  Eternity.  It  is  the  spirit, 
which  awakens,  all  the  uneasiness,  unkindness,  and  contention, 
around  you  ;  which  slanders  the  character  of  its  neighbour  at  the 
fire-side,  and  profanes  the  name  of  God  in  the  street ;  which  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice  engenders  the  furious  law-suit,  and  brings  the 
prisoner,  blackened  with  crimes,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. It  is  the  spirit,  which,  throughout  this  great  world, 
has  called  forth  the  post,  the  pillory,  and  the  stocks;  which  has 
heaved  the  massy  walls,  and  grated  the  gloomy  windows,  of  the 
Jail ;  which  has  forged  the  chains  of  the  culprit,  and  reared  up  the 
gibbet  as  the  instrument  of  terror  and  death.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  in  private  life ;  of  remorseless  ambition, 
gross  intrigue,  peculation,  plunder,  and  tyranny,  in  Courts  and 
Legislatures.  It  is  the  spirit,  which  summons  armies  to  the  field  ; 
wades  through  human  blood  ;  exults  over  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  corpses  of  the  dead  :  con^umes  with  fire  the  habitations 
of  men,  arid  the  temples  of  God  ;  and  chases  back  peace  and  vir- 
tue, happiness  and  hope,  to  their  native  Heaven. 

It  is  not.  indeed,  always  seen  in  these  terrible  forms.  Oppor- 
tunities are  not  always  furnished  to  permit,  nor  means  to  accom- 
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plish,  nor  talents  to  contrive,  nor  energy  to  execute,  mischiefs  of 
so  dreadful  a  magnitude.  The  evil,  whence  some  or  other  of  them 
spring,  still  rankles,  however,  in  every  bosom.  In  the  sight  of 
Him,  before  whom  the  heavens  are  unclean^  and  whtse  angels  are 
charged  with  folly  ^  every  \\Tiyxoyx%  cYiA  A  o{  Adam  vi\\\  always  find  i 
reason  to  exclaim,  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man^  j 
who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water?  | 

It  is  impossible,  that  beings,  in  whom  such  a  spirit  exists,  in 
whatever  degree  it  may  exist,  should  not  need  mercy  from  Him, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  who  cannot  look  on  mi-- 
quity.  You  need  the  mercy  of  God,  to  convince  you  that  you 
are  sinners.  Not  a  child  oi  Adam  has  ever  learned  this  humiliat- 
ing truth  in  the  manner,  in  which  every  one  needs  to  learn  it, 
from  any  other  source.  Every  human  being,  when  reflecting  on 
his  moral  condition,  says  instinctively,  /  am  rich,  and  increased  in 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  :  never  dreaming,  deluded  and 
unfortunate  creature  !  that  he  is  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  The  knowledge 
of  our  guilt  is  the  basis,  on  which  only  our  reformation  can  be 
erected.  He,  who  is  whole  in  his  own  belief,  our  Saviour  has  i 
taught  us,  will  never  feel  the  necessity  either  of  a  Phj^sician,  or  a  ; 
cure. 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  all   your  safety  from  , 
temptation;  all  your  strength  to  resist  it;  all   the  checks  of  con- 
science ;  all  your  restraints  from  sin  ;  all  your  resolutions  and  ef- 
forts of  obedience.     From  the  mercy  of  God  you   need  the  daily  J 
prolongation  of  your  lives,  and  the  continuance  of  your  manifold  ^ 
blessings.     Can  any  of  you  assign  a  reason,  satisfactory  even  to 
himself,  why  he  is  here,  surrounded  with  comforts,  and  animatedJ 
with  hopes  ?     Can  a  reason  be  assigned,  why  he  is  not   roaming 
for  prey  in  an  Arabian  desart ;  or   prowling  for  slaughter,  and  for,|j 
scalps,  in  the  western  wilderness  ?     Why.  let  me  ask  for  you,  are<; 
you  not  now  begging  alms  at  the  door  of  pride  and  ijisolence  ;  de-,| 
prived  of  sight,  and  led  by   a  guide  from  house  to  house,  to  savo,^f,j 
you  from  perishing  with  hunger  and   nakedness  ?     Why  are  you;|| 
not  writhing  with  pain,  scorched  with  fever,  or  wasting  with  hope-ji 
less  decay?     Why  are  you  not  deprived  of  your  reason,  and  shut  i 
iip  from  the  society  of  men  in  a  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair  ? 
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Why  are  you  not  already  numbered  with  the  dead,  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  and  gone  to  your  final  trial  ?  Why  are  you  here  ;  in 
the  house  of  God  ;  before  the  mercy-seat ;  candidates  for  eternal 
life  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;  listening  to  the  sound  of  Redeem- 
ing and  forgiving  love  ;  and  hearing  the  Voice,  at  which  all  hea- 
ven trembles  with  rapture  ;  "  I  love  them,  that  love  me ;  and 
those,  who  seek  me  early,  shall  find  me  ?" 

To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer :  "  Because,  so 
it  seemed  good  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  the  renovation  of  your 
Souls,  if  they  are  ever  renewed  ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  you  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  of  whom  you  must 
be  born  again,  if  you  ever  become  the  sons  of  God,  communicates 
all  his  blessings,  from  mercy  only.  Without  his  influence,  you 
will  neither  know,  nor  feel,  your  guilt  nor  your  danger  ;  will  nei- 
ther renounce  your  sins,  nor  be  endued  with  that  holiness,  without 
rohich  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Should,  then,  this  glorious  and 
benevolent  Agent  refuse  to  have  mercy  on  you ;  what  will  be- 
come of  you,  here  and  hereafter?  You  will  here  be  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  and  blindness  of  mind;  will  have  eyes  indeed, 
fcut  they  will  not  see  ;  ears,  but  they  will  not  hear  ;  and  hearts,  but 
they  will  not  understand.  Of  course,  you  will  never  be  converted. 
nor  healed. 

The  time  is  hastening,  when  you  will  come  to  the  bed  of  death. 
It  cannot  be  far  distant,  at  the  utmost.  It  may,  to  some  of  you  it 
probably  will  arrive  much  sooner  than  this  period.  Against  some 
t)r  other  of  your  names  the  melancholy  asterisk  may  make  its 
appearance  in  the  next  triennial  Catalogue.  At  this  awful  sea- 
son, when  your  friends,  your  enjoyments,  and  even  the  world  it- 
ilf  is  retiring  from  you  ;  when  the  pains  of  death  are  agonizing 
our  hearts ;  while  life  is  struggling  in  vain  to  keep  its  hold ; 
khile  the  soul  is  fluttering,  and  trembling,  over  its  beloved  tene- 
ment, and  stretching  its  wings  with  terror  and  anguish  for  its  final 
light ;  where  will  you  find  consolation,  peace,  or  hope  ?  Your 
'hysician  will  have  spent  his  last  medicine  upon  you.  Your  Mi- 
lister,  and  perhaps  yourselves  also,  will  have  uttered  the  last 
rayer  for  your  recovery,  and  your  friends  wished,  and  wept,  and 
upplicated,  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life,  in  vain.  Lift  now 
VOL.  r.  6'0 
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the  curtain,  which  conceals  eternity  from  your  view.     Cast  your 
eyes  through  the  opening  into  that  boundless  vast ;  and  tell  mc 
whether  you  discern,  in  all  its  regions,  and  among  the  endless 
millions   of  its  inhabitants,  a  friend,  an  acquaintance,  or  even  a 
stranger,  who  can  prolong  your  life  in  this  world,  or  who,  unper- 
mitted of  God,  can  make  your  arrival  in  that  safe,  hopeful,  peace- 
ful, pleasant,  and  prosperous.     J^ot  one  of  them  can  by  any  means 
redeem  his  brother^  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,  that  he  should  \ 
still  live  forever,  and  not  see  corruption.     For  the  redemption  of  the 
soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  forever.     When  your  bodies  return 
to  the  dust,  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  your  spirits  will  return, 
also,  to  God  who  gave  them.     They  will  return,  to  render  their 
last  account.     Every  work  will  then  be  brought  into  Judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  has  been  good,  or  whether  it  has  been 
evil.     Who  then  will  be  your  advocate  ?     Who,  beneath  the  eyef 
of  stern  justice,  will  appear  to   plead  your  cause  ?     Where  will! 
you  find  a  friend,  a  refuge,  or  a  hope,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God  ?i 
Accompany  me  in  your  thoughts  one  step  farther.     There  are 
two  states  of  existence  beyond  the  grave  :  a  state  of  immortal  en- 
joyment, and  a  state  of  endless  woe.     To  one  of  these  you  will 
go  from  the  Judgment.     Realize,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  the  dif-| 
ference  between  these  allotments.     Realize  the  difference  be- 
tween spending  eternity  with  a  band  of  fiends,  or  surrounded  by 
the  Church  of  the  first-born,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  an- 
gels ;  in  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  or  the  miseries  of  hell.     Without  an 
interest  in  the  mercy  of  God,  think,  I  beseech  you  think,  where, 
how,  with  whom,  you  will  pass  your  future  being. 

With  all  these  solemn  and  interesting  things  in  your  view,  let 
me  recall  to  your  minds  the  affecting  transaction  in  the  text.  In 
the  same  situation  with  yourselves,  with  all  the  necessities  which 
I  have  here  stated  to  be  yours,  Jacobs  when  he  began  the  busi 
ness  of  life,  determined  with  supreme  wisdom  to  provide  for  theiH 
all.  In  what  manner  did  he  make  this  provision  ?  He  chose  Je 
HOVAH  as  his  God;  and  consecrated  himself  and  his  services,  to 
the  pleasure  and  praise  of  his  Creator. 

The  choice  is  perfect :  the  example  is  perfect.  If  the  proof 
already  adduced,  were  insufficient ;  the  most  decisive  evidence  is 
furnished  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume.     The 
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blessings  innumerable,  and  invaluable,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
him ;  the  protection,  which  he  received  in  this  solitary  and  dan- 
gerous journey ;  the  prosperity,  which  attended  his  labours ;  his 
preservation  from  enemies,  famine,  and  death ;  and  the  glorious 
things,  done  for  his  posterity,  particularly  in  their  sanctificatiou 
and  salvation ;  and  peculiarly  the  immensely  glorious  things, 
which  are  promised,  and  which  will  be  performed,  for  them,  after 
their  restoration  in  the  latter  days  ;  are  illustrious  proofs,  that  the 
benefits  of  these  resolutions  may  transcend  the  life  and  interests 
of  him,  by  whom  they  are  made  ;  may  flow  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  remotest  generations  ;  and  may  enter,  with  them,  the 
regions  of  eternity.  On  Jacob  himself,  and  his  everlasting  wel- 
fare, the  efficacy  of  these  resolutions  is  wonderfully  exhibited  in 
the  remarkable  facts ;  that  the  Messiah  sprang  from  his  loins  ; 
that  God  was  pleased  to  style  him  his  servant,  his  chosen,  Israel,  a 
prince  with  God  ;  and  to  style  Himself  the  God  of  Jacob,  the 
Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  and  that  to  sit 
down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  zvith  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with 
Jacob,  is  appropriate  language,  used  by  Christ  to  denote  the  im- 
mortal blessings  of  Heaven.  The  effects  of  these  resolutions 
i  were,  therefore,  immeasurable  and  eternal. 

Confidently  follow,  then,  this  glorious   example.     Open  your 
eyes  on  all  your  wants,  and  weaknesses,  your  exposures,  tempta- 
tions, and  sins.     Feel,  that  life  and  death,  endless  enjoyment  and 
\  absolute  ruin  are  now  offered  to  your  choice.     Feel,  that  He,  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of  Jacob,  will  be  pleased  to 
be  your  God  ;  that  he  loves  those,  who  love  Him  ^  thait  those,  who 
honour  Him,  He  will  honour  •  and  that  those,  who  seek  him  early, 
will  find  him.     Remember,  that  all  good  is  in  His  hands;  that 
!  He  is  the  Fountain,  whence  every  stream  of  enjoyment,  tasted  by 
the   Intelligent  Creation,  has  flowed  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
I  flow  forever.     Remember,  that  he  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
which  alone  has  illumined,  and  quickened,  the  Moral   Universe, 
throughout  all  its  immeasurable  regions  ;  that  in  his  light  you  will 
see  light,  and  peace,  and  joy  5  and  that,  where  he  shines  not,  all 
is  darkness  and  solitude,  misery  and  despair. 
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THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES   FOR  THE    BACCALAUREATE 

IN  1811. 


Matthew  X.  5. 

These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  ; 

I 

The  Twelve,  here  spoken  of,  were  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
Christ,  who  were  now  sent  out  by  their  Master  upon  an  extraor- 
(linary  mission.  * 

This  Mission  was  obviously  the  commencement  of  their  Minis- 
try. It  was  an  extraordinary  commencement  of  an  extraordina- 
ry business ;  a  business,  in  many  respects  singular,  in  all  wonder- 
ful ;  and  demanding  from  mankind  the  strongest  approbation,  and 
the  most  intense  gratitude.  Such  a  subject  cannot  fail  to  claim 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  feels  an  interest  in  Christianity; 
nor  of  being  a  profitable  theme  of  our  present  meditation.  In  ex- 
amining it  I  shall  consider,  briefly,  the  Person  by  whom,  and  the 
Errand  on  which,  the  Apostles  were  sent^  their  Circumstances  ;  their 
Character  ;  and  the  Issue  of  their  agency,  as  it  respected  both  them- 
selves, and  their  fellow-men. 

They  were  sent  on  this  Mission  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
glorious  person,  whose  Name,  with  singular  propriety  and  em- 
phasis, is  called  Wonderful,  appeared  in  this  world  in  the  humble 
character  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  Yet  in  this  character  he  uttered, 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  wisdom,  which  no  genius,  learn- 
ing, or  science,  has  enabled  any  child  of  Adam  to  rival ;  exhibit- 
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cd  virtue,  compared  with  which  the  highest  human  excellence  is 
a  rush-light  to  the  sun  ;  and  possessed  powers,  which  disease  and 
pain,  life  and  death,  the  world  and  its  elements,  instantaneously 
obeyed. 

Nor  did  he  merely  possess  these  powers  himself:  but  was  able 
to  communicate  them  to  others  at  his  pleasure.  On  this  very 
occasion  he  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  heal  the  sick,  raise  the 
dead,  and  cast  out  demons,  in  the  progress  of  their  Ministry  thev 
performed  all  these  wonderful  works.  Demons,  diseases,  and 
death,  actually  fled  at  their  approach  ;  and  the  soul,  at  their  com- 
mand, was  arrested  in  its  flight,  and,  returning  back  from  the 
world  of  spirits,  animated  again  the  lifeless  form,  to  which  it  had 
bidden  a  final  farewell.  At  the  same  time,  he  endued  them  with 
an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  ;  a  knowledge,  wilh  which  they  were  able,  without 
error  or  defect,  to  teach  mankind  thefr  duty,  and  place  their  (eet 
in  the  path  to  immortal  life.  Views,  which  before  were  limited 
to  their  cottages  and  their  nets,  he  expanded  over  the  divine  king- 
dom. Thoughts,  which  before  crept  upon  the  ground,  he  raised 
to  heaven.  To  these  endowments  he  added  Virtue,  in  every 
form  and  degree,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  Ministry  ;  virtue,  superior  to  the  fear  and 
the  flattery  of  men,  to  the  trials  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
to  toil  and  discouragement,  to  danger  and  death. 

By  these  communications  he  evinced,  in  a  particular  manner, 
his  own  superiority  to  all  the  Prophets,  who  had  preceded  him ; 
and  showed,  that  his  powers  were  of  a  nature  widely  different 
from  theirs.  The  messages,  which  they  received,  they  faithfully 
ielivered;  the  powers,  with  which  they  were  endued,  they  ex- 
erted with  the  same  fidelity,  in  accomplishing  the  specific  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  given.  But  he,  while  he  executed  the 
pleasure,  and  disclosed  the  will,  of  his  Father,  performed  also  his 
)wn  will,  and  uttered  his  own  pleasure  :  as  he  has  taught  us  in  this 
authoritative  phraseology,  '^  /  will :  be  thou  clean."  "  Verily. 
fevily,  /say  unto  you."  But  his  peculiar  character  is  still  more 
brcibly  exhibited,  in  his  communication  of  inspiration,  miraculous 
powers,  and  moral  excellence,  to  others.  The  Prophets,  who 
preceded  him.  communicated  nothing.     He  notonlv  convevedall 
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these  stupendous  attributes  as  he  pleased,  while  he  continued  in 
the  world ;  but  imparted  them  also,  in  the  same  voluntary  man- 
ner, after  he  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

This  singular  authority  is,  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
manner,  announced  to  us  in  the  instructions,  with  which  he  regu- 
lated   this    Mission  of  the   Apostles.       After  directing  them  to 
preach,  to  heal,  and  to  perform  other  duties  of  their  Ministry,  he 
proceeds ;  "  Whosoever  shall   not  receive  you,    nor  hear   your 
words,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for 
that  city."     And  again  :  ''  Whosoever  shall   confess   me  before 
men,  him  will  1  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  :  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."     And  again  :  "  Whosoever  shall 
fqve  to  drink  unto  one  of  these   little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  Disciple,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward."     Who  is  this,  that  in  this  peremptory 
manner  opens,  and  shuts,  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  disposes  of 
immortal  life,  and  eternal  death,  in  his  own  name,  and  according 
to  his  own  pleasure  ?     He  certainly,  and  He  only,  who  has  all 
these  things  in  his  power.     He,  who  has  the  keys  of  death,  and  of 
hell,  and  of  heaven  ;  zvho  openeth,  and  no  one  shutteth,  and  who 
shutteth,  and  no  one  openeth;  who  \s  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first 

and  the  last. 

The  Errand,  on  which  the  Apostles  were  sent,  was,  primarily,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Incidental  to  it,  as  means  of  evidencing  their 
divine  mission,  and  proving  its  benevolent  tendency  to  mankmd, 
was  the  performance  of  the  several  miraculous  works  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  These  were  means  of  exalted  benefi- 
cence to  mankind  in  their  earthly  concerns :  that  was  the  instru- 
ment of  a  more  glorious  beneficence  to  their  immortal  interests. 
These  rescued  them  from  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  raised 
them  to  hope  and  comfort  in  the  present  life  :  that  was  the  great 
means  of  delivering  them  from  endless  sorrow,  and  raising  them 
to  endless  glory,  in  the  Ufe  to  come.  Both  were  illustrious  exhi- 
bitions of  the  spirit,  with  which  he  was  animated,  and  of //je?>  fitness 
and  readiness,  to  execute  so  honourable  a  commission. 

The  Circumstanref  of  the  Apostles   were   such,  as  apparently 
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disqualified  them,  wholly,  for  this  extraordinary  enterprise.     One 
of  them  was  a  Publican^  four  of  them  were /.Aem.n;  and  all  of 
them  were  of  the  class  o( peasants.     They  were  of  course  unedu- 
I   catedmen;  possessed  of  little  property ;  having  few  friends  ;  and 
those,  hke  themselves,  without  weight  or  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.     They   were  now  to  commence  an  opposition,  which 
they  were  to  carry  on  through  life,  against  the  vices,  prejudices, 
and  religion,  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and,   of  course,  aga.nst 
the.r  power,  bigotry,  rage,  and  persecution.     What  a  conflict  was 
tins.      How  unequally   matched   were  the   combatants!      How 
unequal  in  their  numbers  !     Twelve  men  against  a  world.     How 
unequal  m  their  circumstances!     Twelve  ;>msan<.,  poor,  friend- 
less, powerless  and  uneducated,  commenced  a  controversy  against 
all  the  wealth,  power,  and  learning,  of  mankind;  against  the  go- 
vernment,  thearms,  the  philosophy,  and  the  eloquence,  of  their  own 
and  every  other  country.    How  unequal  were  the  weapons '    This 
little  band  brought  into  the  field  of  controversy  their  truth  andargu- 
ments  against  the  bigotry,  the  sophistry,  the  pride,  the  ambition  the 
voluptuousness,  the  furious  passions  and  rank  appetites,   of  their 
fellow-men ;   opposed   patience,    and    meekness,  to  ferocity  and 
persecution;  and  arrayed    their  miracles  against  the  sceptre  and 
the  sword.     Who,  that  saw  them   commence  this  strange  enter- 
pnse,  would  not  have  expected  to  see  them  crushed  in  a  moment ' 
Who  would  not  have  pitied  such  a   body  of  poor,  ignorant,  well- 
meaning  men  ;  dreaming  of  success  in  an  undertaking,  on  which 
Nature,  in  all  her  course,  had  stamped  discouragement  and  des- 
pair, and  for  which  heaven  itself  had  apparently  made  no  effectual 
provision  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Errand,  on  which  they 
were  sent  was,  primarily,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of  this  preachino- 
the  immediate  object  was,  to  estabhsh  the  Religion  which  the 
Gospel  announced  to  the  world,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  and  to 
substitute  It  for  the  Judaism  of  their  own,  and  the  Heathenism  of 
Cher,  nations:  a  religion,  simple  ;  pure;  prescribing  to  the  faith 
01  mankind  nothing  but  exact  truth,  and  to  their  inclinations,  no^ 
thing  but  unmingled  virtue  ;  and  thus  warring  upon  the  native  de^ 
prav.ty  of  man,  and  upon  every  inordinate  as  well  as  every  cjuiltv 
jpassion  and  appetite  :  a  religion,   which  professed  to  assimiipto 
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men  to  Angels,  and  in  that  foul  cavern,  the  human  heart,  to  light 
up  the  beauty  and  glory  of  heaven.  This  religion  they  went  forth 
to  substitute  for  systems  of  ceremonious  worship,  which  fascinated 
with  their  splendour  both  the  senses  and  the  imagination  ;  for 
creeds,  which  flattered  human  credulity,  and  were  flexible  to  every 
touch  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  vice  ;  and  for  codes,  which  de- 
manded no  sacrifice  of  lust  or  gin,  and  yielded  to  every  corrupt 
wish  of  a  corrupted  heart.  What  a  wonderful  object  is  here  pre- 
sented  to  a  mind,  versed  in  the  history  and  character  of  man  ;  and 
with  what  astonishment  must  such  a  mind  see  this  object  commit-  . 
ted  to  such  hands  I  | 

The  Character  of  these  men  was  of  the  same  interesting  nature 
with  their  Circumstances.     They  were,  as  I  have  observed,  poor, 
uneducated  peasants,  without  friends,  power,  or  influence.     Yet 
they  were  men  of  plain,  strong  sense ;  and  had  been  trained,  for 
several  years,  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  under  the  ablest 
and  best  Teacher  who  has  ever  appeared  below  the  sun  :  and  to 
whom  all  men.  learned,  as  well  as  unlearned,  are  indebted  for 
every  thing  of  importance,  which  they  know  in  the  moral  system. 
To  the  instructions,  directly  received  from  this  great  Teacher  of 
righteousness,  he  was  pleased  to  add  the  sun-shine  of  Inspiration. 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  said  the  same  voice,  which  originally  com- 
manded the  light  to  shme  out  of  darkness;  and   in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  humble  men  there  sprang  up  "  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory   of  God   in   the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Under  this  illumination  they  uttered  wisdom,  by  the  side  of  which 
all  the  preceding  and  succeeding  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolish- 
ness     The  chair  of  religious  instruction  they  assumed  at  once  ; 
and  claimed  to  themselves  the  character  of  teachers  and  lawgivers 
to  the  human    race.     Unlike  the  Philosophers  of  antiquity,  and 
the  Infidels  of  modern  times,  they  did  not  advise;  they  did  not 
persuade;  they  did  not  recommend ;  but  they  dictated  rules  of 
faith,  and  prescribed  laws  of  practice.     Nor  did  they  differ  less 
from  these  men  in  another  part  of  their  character.     Lotty  as  their 
pretensions  were,  and  decisive  as  were  their  precepts,  they  claim- 
,>d  nothing  to  themselves.     In  this  magnificent  oflice,  totally  su- 
perior to  any  other,  ever  occupied  by  mere  men ;  an  office  which 
kings  would  have  been  proud  to  hold  ;  they  still  retained  all  thcr 
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.   former  modesty,  and  were  more  humble  in  their  deportment,  than 
even  .n  the.r  c.rcumstances.     Philosophical  pride  is  proverbial. 

hiscUr  T u'  P^^^'^'^'^--'^ '  «f  the  Stoics,  was,  notwithstanding 
his  contemptible  errors  and  abominable  vices,  perfect,  both  in  his 
own  op.n.on,  and  that  of  his  sect ;  and  in  some  respects  equal, 
and  m  others  super.or,  even  to  the  gods.  Immeasurably  distant 
from  th.s  arrogance,  the  Apostles  were  humble,  meek,  modest, 
and  gentle  as  httle  children.  Proclaiming,  as  they  did,  the  terms 
on  which  the  sms  of  all  men  shall  be  remitted,  or  retained,  they 
gave  the  glory  of  all  their  endowments  and  attainments  to  their 
Master  Yet  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and  men  with  whom 
monarchs  can  rarely  sustain  a  comparison,  have  gloried  in  being 
registered  among  their  followers. 

Of  the  same  extraordinary  nature  was  their  Faith  in  God.     No 
other  attribute  of  the   human  mind,  but  a  cordial  confidence  in 
the  Creator,  could  have  induced  these  sober,  quiet  men,  humble 
and  modest  as  they  were,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of  this  magni- 
tude,  obviously  attended  at  every  step  by  tremendous  difficulties. 
They  knew,  and  have  proved  to  us  that  they  knew,  their  own 
insufhciency ;  and  on  their  own  powers,  whether  single  or  combin- 
ed,  placed  no  reliance.     But  they  also  knew  the  power  of  their 
!  Master;  and  m  innumerable  instances  had  had  ocular  evidence 
that  He  was  able  to  control  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  king- 
doms,  with  a   word,  and  to  do  whatever  he  pleased.     Equally 
werethey  assured,  that  he  was  able   to  communicate  to  them 
I  whatever  powers,  and  faithful  to  furnish  them  whatever  assistance 
might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  undertaking.' 
In  him  their  confidence  was,  ordinarily,  unlimited:  and  an  un- 
limited confidence  was  indispensable,  where  such  difficulties  were 
to   be  overcome,  and  such  efforts  were   to  be  made.     With  this 
[spirit  Peter  boldly  ventured  to  walk  upon  the  billows,  to  meet  his 
Master;  and  with  the  same  spirit,  less  rash  indeed,  but  equallv 
vigorous,  and  incomparably  more  stable,  both  he,  and  his  compan- 
ions,  when  they  went  out  on  their  great  Errand,  fearlessly  trod 
their  way  during  life,   through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution. 
The  tnal  of  thetr  faith,  as  it  is  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  their 
number,  hemg  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  wMch  perishetk. 
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though  it  was  tried  with  fire,  was  found  unto  glory,  and  honour,  and 
praise,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

They  were  Honest ;  and  with  an  integrity,  which  no  heathen,  nor 
Infidel,  Philosopher  ever  possessed.  They  were  honest  to  God; 
honest  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  honest  to  themselves.  Their 
purposes  were  perfectly  single  ;  and  never  sinister.  They  sought 
neither  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  pleasure.  Every  wish 
they  restricted  to  their  duty;  every  aim  they  centred  in  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow  men.  Their  declarations, 
also,  were  equally  free  from  the  stains  of  falsehood,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  sophistry.  They  were  direct,  they  were  exact.  The 
glorious  character  of  their  Master  the)  describe  without  a  single 
commendation :  the  transcendent  wickedness  of  his  persecutors 
they  recite  without  a  single  invective,  and  almost  without  a 
single  censure.  Their  own  faults  and  follies,  they  disclose 
without  reluctance,  without  disguise,  without  palliation.  They 
set  out,  professedly,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, and  to  become  means  of  eternal  life  to  such  a!^  heard 
them.  This  object  they  pursued,  till  death  .nterrupted  their 
career.  In  their  progress  they  met  with  innumerable  persecu- 
tions ;  such  as  might  be  expected,  only  by  the  open,  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  When  these  sufferings  arrested  them  in 
one  city,  they  fled  to  another  ;  keeping  their  great  design  unalter- 
ably in  view,  and  only  changing  the  theatre  of  their  efforts.  The 
story  of  these  abuses  they  have  left  behind.  It  is  a  tale,  told,  not 
only  without  vehemence  and  hostility,  but  without  emotioii.  AJ 
parallel  to  it  the  world  cannot  furnish.  The  facts  are  barely 
narrated;  and  the  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  unbiassed  judg- 
ment. , 

Nor  were  they  less  distinguished  for  their  Resolution.  Few  at-J 
tributes  of  the  human  mind  have  commanded  more  admirationi 
than  this  ;  and  yet  few  have  commonly  deserved  less  to  be  ap-g 
plauded.  Whenever  active  courage  adventures  boldly  into  greats 
dangers,  and  accomplishes  great  purposes,  the  world  has  ever  beenw 
prone  to  admire  without  consideration,  and  to  applaud  without  jus-  ' 
tice  :  not  reflecting,  that  in  this  manner,  and  on  the  same  grounds, 
both  adnairation  and  applause  would  be  due  to  the  exploits  of  the 
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bull  dog,  and  the  tiger.  It  is  only  when  this  attribute  is  under  the 
control  of  conscience,  and  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
mankind  ;  when  danger  is  encountered  firmly,  for  ends  so  valua- 
ble as  to  justify  the  exposure  ;  not  only  when  great  efforts  are 
made,  but  great  good  is  attained  ;  that  courage  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  virtue,  and  the  brave  man  to  be  esteemed  honourable. 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  these  extraordinary  men.  Their 
Master,  in  the  directions,  which  he  gave  them  on  this  occasion, 
warned  them  of  the  dangers,  upon  which  they  were  entering : 
"  Behold,"  said  He,  "  1  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
woives.  Beware  of  men:  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  their 
Councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues  :  and  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  Governors  and  kings,  for  my  sake,  for  a 
testimony  against  them,  and  the  Gentiles."  Melancholy  en- 
couragements these  to  any  enterprise ;  demanding  invincible 
resolution  even  to  commence  it,  and  much  more  to  accomplish  it. 

In  the  same  manner  he  taught  them  to  anticipate  their  suffer- 
ings after  his  death.  "  K  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep, 
and  lament;  but  the  world  shall  rejoice.  In  the  world  ye  shall 
i  have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  As  they  placed  an  implicit  and  unlimited  confidence, 
both  in  the  integrity  and  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ,  they  went 
out  upon  this  singular  expedition,  with  an  entire  certainty  of  expe^ 
riencing  all  the  distresses  which  he  had  announced.  "  And  now," 
saith  St.  Paul,  "  I  go  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  things  shall 
befall  me  there  ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every 
city  bonds,  and  afflictions,  abide  me."  But  with  this  conviction, 
this  certainty  of  danger  and  suffering,  both  found  every  where,  and 
extending  through  every  period  of  their  Ministry,  they  entered 
upon  their  great  undertaking  with  the  same  coolness  and  serenity, 
the  same  undisturbed  tenor  of  thought,  with  which  we  go  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life.  The  anticipated  danger  they  met  with 
an  undaunted  eye  ;  (he  present  sutFering  they  encountered  with 
unyielding  energy.  With  this  spirit  they  moved  directly  forward 
to  meet,  with  this  spirit  they  actually  met,  danger  and  difficulty, 
hatred  and  persecution,  the  prison,  the  stake,  and  the  cross. 

Nor  were  their  Patience  and  their  Fortitude  less  conspicuous, 
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They  were  not  merely  summoned  to  encounter,  but  to  suffer,  also, 
and  endure.  Hear  the  summary,  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  his  own 
distresses.  "  Are  they  Ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am  more  :  in  la- 
bours more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one :  thrice  was  1  beaten  with  rods :  once  was  I  ston- 
ed :  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck  :  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  i 
in  the  deep  ;  in  journeyings  often  ;  in  perils  of  waters  ;  in  perils 
of  robbers;  in  perils  by  my  own  countrymen";  in  perils  by  the 
heathen  ;  in  perils  in  the  city  ;  in  perils  in  the  wilderness ;  in 
perils  in  the  sea  ;  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  painfulness ;  in  watchings  often ;  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in 
fastings  often  ;  in  cold  and  nakedness." 

The  manner,  in  which  these  extraordinary  men  bore  and  en- 
dured all  this,  may  be  learned  most  effectually  from  their  own 
declarations.  "  None  of  these  things,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  move  me ; 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  1  may  finish  my 
course  with  joy.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  ;• 
for  whom  1  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  \ 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ." 

Perfectly  accordant  with  these  sentiments  was  their  conduct :  i 
"  And  when  they  had  called  the  Apostles,"  saith  St.  Luke,  -'  and 
beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And  they  departed  from  the  i 
presence  of  the  Council,  rejoicing,  that  they  were  worthy  to  suf- 
fer shame  for  his  name."  Such  was  the  spirit,  which  they  everyj 
where  discovered,  and  on  every  occasion.  Illustrious  copies  of 
their  Divine  Master,  they  reflected,  as  mirrors,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  were  changed  iyito  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Like  him,  when  they  were  reviledy 
they  reviled  not  again  j  when  they  suffered,  they  threatened  not  y  but 
committed  themselves  to  Him,  who  judgeth  righteoinly.  Their  pa- 
tience  extorted  pity  and  esteem  from  their  iron-hearted  persecu- 
tors ;  and  often  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  those,  on; 
whom  their  arguments  and  miracles  had  been  employed  in  vain. 
Their  fortitude  overcame  the  fury  of  their  enemies ;  and  forced 
even  malice  itself  to  admire  and  applaud.     From  the  midst  o| 
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one  suffering  it  enabled  them  with  serenity  to  look  forward  to  an- 
other;  and   to   go  with  an  unbending,  as  well  as   an  undaunted 
m.nd    from  trouble  to  trouble.     With  the  supporting  influence  of 
this  glorious  disposition  they  smiled  on  the  rack ;  ascended  the 
cross  in  triumph;  embraced  the  stake  ;  and  wafted  their  praises 
to  heaven  in  the  flames  by  which  they  were  consumed. 
,     Not   less  intense,   not  less   honourable,  m^,  their  Benevolence. 
Ihar  divine  attribute,  which  seeketh  not   her  own,  was  never  «o 
Jlustnously  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  man,  except  in  the  transcen- 
dent love  of  the  Redeemer.     Their  good  will  was  not  the  love  of 
Jarty  :  ,t   was  not  attachment  to  a  sect :  it  was  not  bigotry  to  a 
:hurch  :  it  was  not  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  system.     Free  from 
ivery  smister  purpose,  renouncing  every  private  end,  and  every 
)r.vate  attachment,   to  the  Jews  it  became  as  a  Jew,   that  it  mi/ht 
:mn  the  Jews;  to   them  that  were  under  the  law,  as  under  the   law, 
hat  It  might  gain  them  that  were  under  the  law  ;  to  them  that  were 
without  law,  as  without  law,  that  it  might  gain  them  that  were  with- 
ut    aw.      To  the  weak  rt  became  as  weak,  that  it  might  gain  the 
'^eak.     In  a  word,  it  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  it  might  by 
y  means  save  some.     Animated  by  this  celestial  principle?  these 
mgular  men  left  their  home,  their  friends,  their  country,   their 
arthly    enjoyments,    and    their   earthly   hopes;    and    wandered 
hrough  the  world,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 
rhe  Soul,  next  to  God.  was  the  object  of  their  intense  love  ;  and 
^  sa Ivatmn,  the  exalted  end  of  their  labours.     To  raise   man- 
.nd  to   heaven;  to  cluster  them  round  the  throne  of  God-  to 
ace  them  by  the  pure  river  of  the  M^ater  of  life  ;  and  to  procure 
hem  an  unforbidden  and  efernal  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life  •  thev 
lied  and  suffered,  lived  and  died.  ' 

But  of  all  their  virtues  the  consummation  and  the  crown  was 

otto  of  their  lives.     "  Now,"  saith   St.  Paul,  "unto  the   Kin. 
ernal    immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour,  and 

Z      h-Tr        "■•     ^'"'"•"     This  was  the  song  of  eternal 
raise,  which  they  sung  without  ceasing  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
>  a  prelude  to  that  everlasting  Hymn,  in  which  they  have  long 
nee  united,  with  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  :  "  Bless 
g,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and   power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteih 
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on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  state  of  wicked  men,  God  was  in  all  their 
thoughts.  This  great  Being,  equally  awful  and  delightful,  they 
kept  alway  before  (hem;  and  fixed  their  eye,  and  directed  tlieir 
course,  like  the  eagle,  towards  the  glorious  Luminary  of  the  Uni- 
verse. To  please  Him  ;  to  execute  his  will  ;  to  honour  his  name ; 
to  show  forth  his  praise  ;  and  to  persuade  others  to  engage  in  the 
same  celestial  employment,  throughout  the  progress  of  endless 
ages  5  was  the  combined  and  exalted  end  of  all  their  efforts :  an 
end  supremely  great,  and  wholly  divine. 

The  Issue  of  this  enterprise,  as  it  respected  mankind,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  discussion.  In  spite  of  the  bigotry,  the  so- 
phistry, the  eloquence,  the  avarice,  the  pride,  the  sensuality,  the 
power,  the  malice,  and  the  persecution,  of  the  world,  they  con- 
verted half  the  human  race,  within  its  known  limits.  The  na- 
ture, and  extent,  of  this  change  in  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  men  may  be  advantageously  understood  from  a  bare 
contemplation  of  our  own  land.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  an  im- 
mense and  gloomy  desert.  Through  its  wild  and  desolate  forests 
the  human  wolf  prowled  for  his  prey;  and  wound  the  secret 
scout,  to  carry  flames  and  butchery,  into  the  habitation  of  his  un- 
suspecting enemy.  In  its  dark  recesses  the  worshippers  of  devils 
clustered  around  the  powaw,  to  propitiate  the  malignant  Power, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  evil.  The  worship  was 
such,  as  became  the  fiend  to  whom  it  was  directed ;  the  retreats 
in  which  it  was  celebrated  ;  and  the  beings  by  whom  it  was  offer- 
ed up  :  a  monstrous  compound  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  sin  ;  de- 
basing the  character  of  the  worshipper  below  that  of  a  beast,  and 
changing  it  into  the  turpitude  of  a  demon.  Contrast  these  thingsli 
with  the  present  situation  of  the  same  land.  To  the  dark  abode 
of  superstition  has  succeeded  the  house  of  God;  to  the  Savage, 
the  Christian  ;  to  the  incantations  of  the  powaw,  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  ;  to  the  howl  of  freiizy,  the  song  of  heaven ;  to  the 
fiend,  Jehovah.  Thousands  of  cliurches  now  echo  to  the  praises 
of  the  divine  Benefactor;  ten  thousands  of  schools  now  open  the 
early  mind  to  useful  knowledge,  and  divine  wisdom  ;  families  ia 
vast  multitudes  now  waft  their  morning  and  evening  incense  to 
the  throne  of  God ;   where,  a  few  years  since,  the  name,  thej 
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Word,  and  the  worship,  of  the  Creator  were  unknown  ;  the  path 
to  immortal  hfe  was  untrodden ;  and  no  correspondence  with  hea- 
I  ven  had  ever  been  begun.     Go  back  a  few  centuries  farther  ;  and 
1  our  own  ancestors  were  employed  in  worship,  essentially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  American   Savage;  nay,  a  worship   more  sense- 
less, more  cruel,  and  more  brutal.     To  the  wonderful  men,  who 
have  been  the  principal  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  this  mighty 
transmutation,  under  God.  wlioUy  owing.     Their   alchemy   has 
!  converted  our  stones  into  gold. 

To  themselves  the  issue  was  immensely  glorious  and  happy. 
In  the  flames  of  persecution  they  ascended  to  heaven.  There, 
accepted,  purified,  and  made  perfect,  they  surround  the  throtje  of 
God,  arrayed  in  immortal  giory.  They  were  pre-eminently  zujse; 
and  will  therefore  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  Firmament.  They 
turned  many  to  righteousness  j  and  are  s/ars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  supreme  splendour,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Their 
names  are  engraved  for  eternity  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  :  and,  when  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the 
general  assembly  of  the  First-born,  they  behold,  and  will  forever 
behold,  millions  of  immortal  minds,  who  to  them,  under  God,  owe 
their  admission  to  the  world  of  life,  to  glory  which  knows  no  limit, 
and  to  transports  which  shall  see  no  end. 

From  the  summary  account,  which  I  have  given  of  this  singu- 
lar subject,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  through  a  train  of  solemn 
and  delightful  reflections  ;  and  those,  of  high  practical  importance. 
But  the  present  occasion  compels  me  to  pass  by  these  interesting 
themes  ;  and  to  address  the  considerations,  which  I  propose  to 
derive  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  to  the  Youths, for 
whom  it  was  written. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  now  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the 
place  of  your  education.  Permit  me  solemnly  to  remind  you, 
that  the  same  Redeemer,  who  sent  out  the  Apostles,  is  now  send- 
ing you  abroad  into  the  same  world,  for  the  same  honourable  pur- 
pose ;  viz.  to  glorify  yovr  Creator,  and  to  do  good  to  your  fellow- 
men.  You  are  not,  indeed,  commissioned  as  Apostles.  You  are 
notlnspired.  You  are  not  invested  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  You  are  not  employed  to  write  in  a  sacred  Volume 
the  will  of  your  Master;  nor  to  set  up  his  Church  in  the  world. 
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But  you  are  sent  out,  as  rational  beings,  to  perform  the  will,  ami 
honour  the  name,  of  your  Maker ;  to  do  good  to  mankind  with  all 
your  powers ;  to  seek,  yourselves,  and  persuade  others  to  seek, 
for  eternal  life.  Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstantial  differ- 
ences.  therefore,  your  commission  and  theirs^  your  employment,B 
your  destination,  is  in  substance  the  same.  They  were  required 
to  consecrate  all  their  time,  talents,  and  services,  to  God  :  so  are 
you.  You,  no  less  than  they,  are  required  to  become  benefactors 
to  mankind,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.  Some  of  you  will  pro- 
bably preach  the  same  Gospel:  all  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
cordially  aid,  in  various  ways,  its  progress  among  mankind,  and 
lend  your  whole  energy  to  widen  its  influence  on  the  human  soul. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  indispensable,  that  with  mature  deliberation,  and 
the  most  solemn  thought,  you  should  propose  it  as  the  true  and  com' 
manding  object  of  all  your  plans  and  labours.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  you  merely  join  with  the  throng  in  a  loose  and  general  ac- 
knowledgment, that  this  is  your  duty,  or  your  interest.  Few  per-  j 
sons  in  this  land  would  hesitate  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment. 
By  most  of  these,  however,  it  is  plainly  made  to  no  purpose. 
Their  declarations  are  evidently  among  those  good  words,  which 
cost  nothing ;  and,  pleasantly  as  they  sound  on  the  tongue,  are 
disregarded  in  the  life.  In  the  business  of  the  present  world, 
whenever  it  is  pursued  in  earnest,  we  universally,  and  seriously, 
propose  the  course  which  we  intend  to  adopt,  as  a  commanding 
object  of  our  future  efforts.  We  do  not  alight  upon  it  by  acci- 
dent :  we  do  not  take  it  up  as  a  thing  of  indifference,  which  we 
have  some  where  met  with  :  but  we  solemnly  inquire  for  it,  as  a 
thing  of  great  moment  to  our  well-being;  ponder  it  deeply;  and 
then  conclude  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power.  We  count  the 
cost ;  we  calculate  the  consequences  ;  and  then  form  our  final  re- 
sult. All  this  process  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  supreme  bu- 
siness of  your  lives. 

When  you  have  thus  solemnly  proposed  to  fulfil  the  great  end 
of  your  being;  it  is  equally  indispensable,  that,  with  a  solemnity 
still  higher,  you  resolve  to  make  this  your  Ultimate  end.     The  Apos 
ties,  like  you,  had  their  earthly  concerns ;  which  were  as  inter 
<^?tin2  to  them,  as  vours  can  be  to  vou.     To  these,  however,  they 
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bade  a  final  adieu  for  the  sake  of  following  their  Master.  "  Be- 
hold," said  St,  Peter  to  Christ,  "  we  have  left  all  things,  and  have 
followed  thee."  This  absolute  dereliction  of  earthly  things  be- 
came, in  the  existing  circumstances,  their  duty.  It  cannot,  in  any 
ordinary  case,  become  yours.  But  the  spirit,  which  led  them  to 
it,  must  be  found  in  you.  Between  God  and  the  world  there  can 
be  no  balancing  in  the  mind  of  him,  who  really  intends  to  serve 
God.  This  resolution  may  be  formed  by  you  in  your  closets ;  but 
will  be  far  more  solemnly,  and  efficaciously,  adopted  in  the 
Church,  in  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  Covenant.  The  sum 
of  all  the  engagements  in  this  Covenant,  is  no  other  than  a  conse- 
cration of  ourselves  to  the  great  end  which  I  have  urged  you  to 
propose,  as  the  chief  object  of  your  lives.  Some  of  you  have  al- 
ready entered  into  these  engagements.  Permit  me  to  hope,  that 
the  time  is  not  distant,  when  every  one  of  you  will  fulfil  a  duty  so 
obviously  indispensable  ;  and,  before  the  altar,  will  finally  dedicate 
yourselves  to  the  glory  of  your  Creator,  and  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

Enter  upon  this  great  business  with  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles. 
"  I  beseech  you,"  said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  "  be 
ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  also  of  Christ."  To  you  the 
Apostles  are  no  less  an  authoritative  example,  than  to  the  Chris- 
tians, who  are  here  mentioned.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
a  summary  account  of  their  circumstances,  and  their  character ; 
and  I  persuade  myself,  that  this  account  furnishes  suflicient  evi- 
dence, that  to  follow  the  Apostles,  is  to  follow  the  Lord.  Search 
the  world,  through  the  present  and  past  ages ;  and  you  will  find 
no  children  of  Adam,  who  so  evidently  wore  that  likeness  of  God, 
which  was  lost  by  their  progenitor ;  or  exhibited  the  Divine  im- 
age in  a  manner  so  little  tarnished,  or  shining  with  such  glory  and 
beauty.  But  in  truth,  there  will  be  no  question  in  your  minds 
concerning  the  excellence  of  the  example.  The  only  danger  is, 
that  it  will  seem  too  excellent ;  too  distant  from  the  usual  attain- 
ments, even  of  the  best  Christians ;  to  be  proposed  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  or  imitated  with  resolution,  or  even  with  hope. 
Remember,  that,  the  higher  your  standard  of  imitation  is,  the 
;  higher  will  be  your  attainments.  You  will,  indeed,  fall  more 
short  of  reaching  a  distant,  than  a  nearer,  goal ;  but  you  will  run 
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faster,  and  farther :  the  race  will  be  more  honourable ;  and  the 
reward  will  be  greater. 

Assume,  then,  the  spirit  of  these  wonderful  men.  Assume  their 
humility,  their  meekness,  their  modesty,  their  gentleness.  As- 
sume their  faith,  their  integrity,  their  resolution.  Assume  their 
patience,  their  fortitude,  their  benevolence,  and  their  piety. 

All  these  virtues  you  will  abundantly  need.     You  are  not,  in- 
deed, ushered  into  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  encounter 
the  same  perils,  and  the  same  sufferings,  which  awaited  the  Apos- 
tles.    Still  you  will  find  ample  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their 
virtues.      The  lines  have  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant  places  ;  and  you 
have  a  goodly  heritage.     You  are  not,  like  them,  called  to  the 
rack  or  the  faggot,  to  confiscation  or  banishment,  to  the  prison  or 
the  stocks,  for  your  religion.     You  may  enjoy  your  own  property, 
your  own  friends,  your  own  home,  unmolested.     Yet,  even  here, 
you  will  meet,  if  you  are  Christians  indeed ;  if  you  are  determin- 
ed to  glorify  God,  and  promote  the  real  good  of  your  fellow-men ; 
with  sufficient  opposition  ;  more,  perhaps,  than  you  will  find  re- 
solution to  overcome.     The  times,  in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  are 
ominous,  alarming,  hostile  to  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  not  less 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  Christ.     In  Europe,  where  the  great 
concerns  of  this  world  are  principally  controlled.  Religion  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  yielded,  not  to  reason  and  argument ;  not  chiefly 
to  cunning  and  sophistry  ;  but,  supremely,  to  pride,  lust,  and  ava- 
rice ;  to  brutal  licentiousness,  and  brutal  force.     The  great  have, 
there,  extensively  become  putrid  with  moral  corruption ;  and  the 
small  have  caught  the  pestilential  contagion,  and  been  changed 
into  a  mass  of  dissolution  and  death.     In  the  terror  of  arms,  and 
the  gloomy  splendour  of  conquest,  the  Moral  ruin  of  man  has  gone 
on  almost  unobserved.     The  thunder  of  war  has  deafened  our 
ears,  and  the  carnage  of  battle  blinded  our  eyes,  to  a  destruction 
^  more  dreadful  and  more  comprehensive.     But  the  evil  has  reach- 
ed ourselves ;  and  made  a  progress,  at  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  trembled  with  astonishment  and  dismay.     Truth  is  won- 
derfully fallen  m  our  streets.     The  very  word  duty,  which  once, 
like  a  magical   wand,   silenced  the   tongue  of  impudence  and 
impiety,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  mul- 
titudes, or  admitted,  only  to  ])e  made  the  object  of  contempt  and 
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ridicule.  Religion,  whicli  enters  inseparably  into  all  the  con- 
cerns, and  which  God  has  directed  to  control  all  the  conduct,  of  a 
moral  agent,  is  noze  boldly  declaimed  by  decent  men,  and  even  by 
some  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  no  connection  zvith  Politics, 
Is  a  Politician,  then,  not  accountable  to  his  God?  Must  he  not 
give  an  account  of  his  political,  as  truly  as  of  his  private,  conduct? 
Will  he  not  be  judged,  and  rewarded,  according  to  this  conduct  ? 
Is  he  not  bound,  equally  with  other  men,  whatever  he  docs,  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God?  Is  it  not  even  more  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  a  community,  that  men  in  place  and  power  should  feel 
the  full  force  of  moral  obligation,  than  that  it  should  be  felt  by 
other  men  ?  Where  has  God  bound  a  man,  while  in  a  private 
station,  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  licensed  him, 
the  moment  he  entered  public  life,  to  become  an  Infidel,  and  a 
profligate  ?  Surely  the  men,  who  teach  this  doctrine,  have  for- 
gotten their  Bible ;  and,  on  this  subject,  renounced  their  reason 
also. 

A  multitude  of  other  licentious  opinions  have  also  been  boldly 
avowed,  and  sedulously  propagated  ;  and  among  them  the  perni- 
cious doctrine,  that  a  man^s  opinions  are  of  no  consequence,  I  in- 
form you  ;  and  your  own  observation,  if  seriously  employed,  will 
give  it  the  force  of  a  maxim  ;  that  no  man  is  better  than  his  opinions, 
taken  together,  testify  ;  and  that  feio  men  are  so  good. 

Religion  cannot,  in  this  land,  be  buried  in  a  dungeon,  or  con- 
sumed at  the  stake  ;  but  Satan  and  his  friends  are  not  at  a  loss  for 
other  means  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Among  these,  licen- 
tious opinions  are  pre-eminently  efficacious.  They  are  the  ef- 
fluvia, which,  like  those  from  the  plague,  form  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion  around  the  corpse  ;  and  convey  disease  and  death  to  all 
within  their  reach.  A  multitude  of  such  opinions,  at  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  started  with  wonder  and  terror,  are  now  ut- 
tered ;  and  that  by  men,  destitute  of  neither  talents  nor  influence. 
They  are  not  only  learned  by  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  but 
are  reiterated  in  circles  of  decency  and  politeness ;  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Hall  of  Legislation,  and  the  Chair  of  Magistra- 
cy ;  and  are  multiplied,  as  well  as  avowed,  in  the  Church.  They 
have,  therefore,  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  that  influence, 
which,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  is  attributed  to  public  opinion :  and 
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every  licentious  doctrine,  which  can  claim  this  influence,  is  dan- 
gerous, of  course,  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  to  obviate  the  force  of  these  remarks, 
that  Religion  has,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  revived  and  extend- 
ed itself  in  this  country.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true  :  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  more  persons  of  real  piety  in  our 
land,  than  at  almost  any  former  period.  Still  it  is  equally  true, 
that  a  great  multitude  of  those,  who  are  not  pious,  are  licentious, 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree,  of 
which  former  times  furnish  scarcely  any  example.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  population  has  immensely  increased ; 
that  the  number  of  those,  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel,  has  thus  become  prodigiously  great ;  that  our  com- 
merce introduces  us  to  the  books,  and  our  Government  connects 
us  with  the  persons,  which  have  corrupted  the  world  ;  that  pride 
and  voluptuousness,  the  gangrene  of  that  continent,  have  deeply 
affected  us  ;  that  those  plain  duties  of  morality,  which  even  Sa- 
vages hold  sacred,  are  here,  extensively  disregarded  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  sense  and  sin  are  threatening  to  cut  off  our  intercourse 
with  heaven.  To  all  these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  other 
evils,  which,  if  not  more  fatal,  will  be  more  felt;  evils  so  obvious 
as  to  fix  every  eye,  and  tremble  on  every  tongue  ;  lower  gloomily 
in  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  horizon  ;  and  awfully  predict  the  same 
punishment  to  our  sins,  which  the  Jews  received  from  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  "  I  beheld  the  earth,"  saith  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, "  and  lo  !  it  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  the  heavens, 
and  they  had  no  light.  I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo  !  they 
trembled ;  and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.  I  beheld,  and  lo ! 
there  was  no  man  ;  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled.  I 
beheld  and  lo !  the  fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness ;  and  all  the 
cities  thereof  were  broken  down  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
at  his  fierce  anger.  The  daughter  of  Zion  bewaileth  herself,  and 
spreadeth  her  hands  saying,  '  Woe  is  me  now,  for  my  soul  is 
wearied  because  of  murderers.'  " 

"  Beware,"  said  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  when  he  sent 
them  abroad  into  the  world,  "  beware  of  men."  The  reasons, 
which  prove  the  importance  of  this  direction,  are  abundantly  ex- 
hibited in  the  observations  which  follow  it.     Men,  he  assured 
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'  them,  would  hate  them  ;  would  load  them  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious names,  and  imputations ;  would  deliver  them  up  to  the 
hostile  powers  of  the  ^  world;  would  scourge  them,  persecute 
them,  and  finally  kill  them.  And  these  things,  it  seems,  they 
were  to  expect  from  the  nearest  connections  in  life.  You  will, 
probably,  not  be  exposed  to  most  of  these  evils  :  yet  you  will  have 
the  most  abundant  reason  to  beware  of  men  Men  will  corrupt 
you,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  by  their  flattery  ;  by  their  er- 
rors; by  their  sophistry  ;  by  their  example;  by  their  influence; 
at  times,  by  the  weight  of  their  character  ;  at  other  times,  by  their 
numbers ;  and  at  others,  even  by  their  kind  offices.  They  will, 
also,  spread  before  you  the  means  of  sin ;  and  open  to  you  the 
haunts  of  temptation ;  where  wickedness  is  made  easy,  pleasant 
to  the  imagination,  and  safe  from  discovery  ;  where  the  young  are 
allured  in  by-ways  to  hell ;  and  where,  when  they  have  once  en- 

!  tared,  the  doors  are  closed  upon  them  forever.  By  their  num- 
bers, also,  their  character,  and  their  stations,  men  will  awe  you 
into  vice  ;  and  terrify  you  by  their  obloquy,  their  contempt,  and 
their  ridicule.  You  have  been  often  told,  that  you  may  as  well  be 
out  of  the  world,  as  out  of  the  fashion.  Let  me  inform  you,  that 
it  is  the  fashion  of  this  world  to  sin. 

You  will  naturally  believe,  and  the  belief  will  naturally  chill 
and  paralyze  every  noble  eifort,  that  your  labours  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness.  This  is  a 
subject,  of  which  you  cannot  be  proper  judges.  Who  could  have 
believed  beforehand,  that  the  Apostles  would  alter  the  whole 
state  of  this  world  through  every  succeeding  period  of  its  dura- 
tion ?  nay.  that  they  would  change  the  face  of  heaven  itself;  and 
give  a  new  aspect  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  dispensations 
of  eternity  ?  If  you  seriously  labour  to  do  good,  the  good  will  be 
done  ;  it  will  be  important ;  it  will  be  eternal.  It  will  improve 
your  destiny,  and  that  of  others,  forever. 

To  strengthen  you  to  this  divine  purpose,  let  me  again  exhort 
you  to  keep  before  your  eyes  the  example,  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  this  discourse.  From  this  time,  consecrate  yourselves  to 
the  service  of  your  Creator ;  and  begin  a  course  of  beneficence, 
which  shall  extend  through  your  lives.     Mark  the  field  of  useful- 
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ness  before  you.  How  vast,  how  important,  how  noble,  a  scene 
of  your  labours!  The  country,  in  which  you  were  born,  and  in 
which  you  will  act,  will,  in  a  century,  contain  more  millions  than 
the  Roman  world.  These  will  constitute  one  people;  whose 
language,  manners,  science,  Government,  and  Religion,  will  in 
substance  be  one.  Its  state  of  society  must,  within  a  little  pe- 
riod, be  determined.  A  little  period  will  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  free,  or  enslaved  ;  whether  its  inhabitants  shall  be  enlightened 
with  knowledge,  or  lost  in  ignorance  ;  whether  virtue  shall  reign 
here,  or  vice  ravage  ;  whether  those,  who,  here,  leave  the  world, 
shall  be  victims  of  perdition,  or  heirs  of  endless  life.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all,  who  are  now  on  the  stage,  to  devote  themselves ; 
multitudes  have  actually  devoted  themselves  ;  to  the  great  busi- 
ness of  preventing  these  mighty  evils,  and  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  this  exalted  good.  But  all  these  will  soon  be  numbered 
with  the  dead.  You,  and  others  like  you,  must  then  take  their 
places  ;  and  carry  on  the  unfinished  work.  With  your  property, 
your  efforts,  and  your  prayers,  you  and  your  compeers  must  es- 
tablish good  order;  sustain  liberty;  distribute  justice;  and  en- 
sure peace  to  those  who  come  after  you.  You  must  send  out 
Missionaries,  and  convey  the  Bible,  every  where  ;  must  raise  up 
Churches,  and  diffuse  salvation.  You  must  divert  the  course  off 
our  unhappy  race  from  the  regions  of  woe,  and  turn  their  feet  up- 
ward to  the  skies. 

Think  not,  that  you  are  incompetent  to  these  mighty  purposes. 
You  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  all,  that  God  requires  at  your 
hands.  While  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  with  St.  Paul,  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  answer,  also,  with  him,  "  Our  suf- 
ficiency is  of  God."  While  each  of  you  says  within  himself,  in 
the  language  of  that  great  Apostle,  "  I  am  nothing ;"  let  him  also 
say,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me." 
The  aims  of  good  men,  here,  have  never  been  sufficiently  high ; 
their  plans  sufficiently  vast ;  nor  their  resolution,  nor  even  their 
hopes,  sufficiently  vigorous.  The  day  is  rapidly  advancing ;  it  is 
at  hand ;  when  wider  schemes  of  beneficence  will  expand  the 
mind,  and  a  more  fervent  piety  glow  in  the  heart.  Begin  this 
exalted  career.     It  is  high  time,  that  it  was  begun.     It  is  high! 
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time,  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  employed  in  advancing  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  a  world  ;  and  not  in  providing  new  hob- 
by-horses for  the  despicable  ambition  of  despicable  individuals. 

In  your  own  course  follow  the  wonderful  men,  whose  character 
I  have  delineated.     Their  Master  excepted,  the  sun  never  shone 
upon  so  glorious  an  object.     The  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  was  the  energy  of  their  minds  :  an  energy  immeasura- 
bly more  glorious,  and  not  less  vigorous,  than  the  pride  and  pas- 
sion, which  have  burned,  as  a  furnace,  in  the  hearts  of  conquerors. 
No  hero  ever  encountered  such  toils,  or  underwent  such  self-de- 
nial, for  the  laurel  or  the  sceptre,  as  they,  for  the  salvation  of 
men.     What  dwarfs,  what  motes,  are  heroes  at  their  side  !     Con- 
querors have  been  mere  beasts  of  prey.     The  Apostles  assumed, 
with  no  unhappy  resemblance,  the  employment  of  Angels.     The 
same  employment  lies  open  to  you.     Let  your  spirit,  your  la- 
bours, your  prayers,  be  like  theirs ;  and  your  success,  though  in- 
ferior, will  be  great,  honourable,  and  delightful.     You  will  go  to 
the  same  world,  whither  they  have  gone ;  and  partake  of  their 
enjoyments,  their  glory,  and  their  praise.     Even  here  below,  con- 
science will  smile  on  every  part  of  your  progress,  and  spread 
peace  and  joy  over  the  world  within.     To  your  parents  the  sight 
of  your  Evangelical  labours  will  soften  the  pillow  of  a  dying  bed  ; 
gild  the  darkness  of  the  grave ;  and  add  new  lustre  to  the  days  of 
eternity.     Your  country,  the  church  of  God,  and  generations  yet 
unborn,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.     The  Redeemer  him- 
self will  look  with  complacency  on  every  step  of  your  progress  ; 
and,  O  how  enrapturing  the  prospect !  will  at  the   end  of  life  re- 
ceive you  all  into  his  own  divine  kingdom ;  and  make  you  com- 
panions, and  friends,  in  the  world  of  life,  and  heirs  of  the  glory^ 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 


SERMON  XXVll. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  DISTINCTION. 

PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACCALAUREATI 

IN  1814. 

John  xii.  43. 

For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.      ,^ 

Among  the  persons,  who  from  distant  countries  came  up  to  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  during  which  our  Saviour  was  betrayed  and 
crucified,  there  were  several  Greeks  ;  of  that  class  of  converts  to 
the  Jezoish  religion,  called  by  the  Rabbins  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness.  These  men,  apparently  influenced  by  piety  blended  with 
curiosity,  desired  to  see  Jesus.  For  this  purpose  they  applied  to 
Philip ;  Philip  communicated  their  wishes  to  Andrew ;  and  the 
two  disciples,  together,  mentioned  the  subject  to  Christ.  This 
was  the  first  instance,  in  which  such  an  application  had  been  made 
to  our  Saviour  by  Gentiles ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  i 
providential  intimation  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  memorable 
prophecy  ;  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Our  Saviour,  comprehending  the  whole  import  of  this 
most  interesting  prediction,  appears  to  have  been  delighted  with 
the  dawn,  which,  he  foresaw,  would  usher  in  so  glorious  a  day. 
Accordingly,  he  began  a  strain  of  discourse,  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  springing  from  his  contemplations  on 
the  future  enlargement  of  his  church  among  the  nations  of  men. 
As  he  proceeded,  his  soul  appears  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  no 
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common  degree  of  rapture ;  and  broke  out  into  this  ejaculationj 
"  Father,  glorify  thy  name."  In  answer  to  this  petition  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  glorify  it  again."  Astonished  at  so  wonderful  an  event,  a 
part  of  the  assembly,  being  struck  with  terror  by  the  awful  nature 
of  the  sound,  declared,  that  it  thundered :  while  another  part,  less 
terrified,  and  perceiving  that  articulate  sounds  were  uttered  by 
the  voice,  insisted,  that  an  angel  had  spokevi  to  our  Saviour  from, 
heaven. 

Among  the  persons,  who  were  present  at  these  transactions, 
there  were,  it  seems,  many  of  the  chief  rulers ;  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scene,  that  thej/ 
believed  on  him :  i.e.  they  were  convinced,  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah. St'iW,  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him  ;  or> 
in  other  words,  did  not  openly  profess  their  faith  in  him  as  the 
Messiah,  lest  they  should  he  put  out  of  the  Synagogue.  The  San- 
hedrim was  to  a  great  extent  composed,  and  at  this  time  almost 
wholly  under  the  influence,  of  the  Pharisees.  Under  this  influ- 
ence it  had  not  long  before  come  to  a  solemn  determination,  that 
if  any  man  should  confess  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  synagogue  ;  or,  in  other  words,  excommunicated.  The 
dread  of  this  punishment  prevented  these  rulers  from  acknowledg- 
ing their  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  Excommunication  among  the 
Jews  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
which  a  Jew  could  claim  as  his  birthright.  At  the  same  time  it 
assured  to  the  unfortunate  subject  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his 
nation :  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  evil,  principally  dreaded 
by  these  rulers  :  so  dreaded,  that  neither  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Redeemer,  nor  the  stupendous  miracle,  of  which  they 
had  just  been  witnesses,  could  induce  them  to  encounter  it: 
"  For,"  says  the  Evangelist,  "  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God." 

The  spirit,  by  which  these  Rulers  were  governed  in  this  con- 
duct, was  the  love  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men :  a  dispo- 
sition, styled,  at  times,  the  love  of  applause^  the  love  of  fame  ;  am- 
bition ;  and  the  love  of  glory.  By  all  this  phraseology  the  same 
affection  of  the  mind  is  indicated,  with  certain  shades  of  differ- 
ence, arising  from  some  diversity  in  the  objects,  from  which  we 
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hope  to  derive  it,  or  in  the  methods,  in  which  it  is  pursued.  The 
aflection  itself  is,  however,  but  one  ;  and  will  be  so  considered  in 
the  present  discourse.  In  these  rulers  this  disposition  was  ad- 
dressed, as  it  is,  perhaps,  in  most  other  cases,  in  two  modes :  the 
dread  of  losing  the  favourable  opinioyi  of  their  countrymen,  especial- 
ly of  persons  possessing  superior  influence  :  and  the  hope  of  retaining 
it :  and  so  powerfully  was  it  addressed,  that  to  secure  this  favoura- 
ble opinion  they  were  willing  to  forego  the  approbation  of  their 
Maker. 

The  youngest  member  of  this  audience  scarcely  needs  to  be 
told,  that  the  feelings,  which  governed  these  Jewish  rulers,  cha- 
racterize the  whole  race  of  Adam.  No  man  is  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  rise  above  their  influence ;  and  no  man  sufficiently  de- 
pressed to  be  beneath  it.  The  ambition  of  kings  and  heroes,  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  has  for  ages  been  a  proverbial  topic  of 
observation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  it  at  the  head  of  em- 
pires, or  armies,  or  recur  to  profound  wisdom,  or  brilliant  talents. 
Men  in  private  life,  and  of  all  descriptions,  covet  the  good  opinion 
of  those  around  them  as  truly,  as  he.  who  challenges  the  homage  of 
courts  and  nations;  as  he,  who  expects  to  inwreath  his  temples 
with  a  garland  of  amaranth,  or  to  live  through  the  succession  of 
ages  by  the  hand  of  the  statuary;  as  he,  who  is  conscious  of  soar- 
ing above  the  Aonian  mount  on  the  wing  of  Milton,  or  of  unra- 
velling with  the  hand  of  Newton  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The 
farmer  claims  this  distinction  from  the  skill  and  success  of  his  hus- 
bandry ;  the  merchant,  from  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  his 
commerce.  The  mechanic  expects  it  from  the  niceness  and  su- 
periority of  his  workmanship  ;  and  the  manufacturer,  from  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  abridges  his  labour,  and  the  perfection 
which  he  gives  to  his  fabrics.  When  we  descend  to  the  humblest 
stations  of  life  ;  we  see  the  same  spirit  no  less  prominent  in  those, 
by  whom  they  are  occupied.  The  common  labourer,  the  sea- 
man before  the  mast,  the  coachman,  the  groom,  and  the  foot-boy, 
are  as  truly,  and  often  as  intensely,  covetous  of  applause,  as  the 
statesman,  or  the  hero.  They  feel  equally  well  assured,  that' 
they  have  merited  it ;  equally  challenge  it  as  their  proper  re- 
ward ;  and  are  no  less  uniformly  governed  by  it  as  a  motive. 
To  take  one  set  of  examples  more  :  men,  distinguished  for  their^ 
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vices  only,  aim  equally  at  acquiring  distinction  by  these,  as  others 
by  nobler,  kinds  of  conduct.     The   nniser,  odious  to  all   men  by 
his  characteristical  spirit,  still  intends  to  be,  and  feels  strongly  as- 
sured that  he  is,  applauded,  as  well   as  envied,   by  others  for  his 
shrewdness  in  amassing  money,  and  for  the  sums  which  he  has 
actually  amassed.     The   thief  claims  applause  for  the  cunning, 
and   the   robber  for  the  courage,   with  which  he  has  plundered 
others  of  their  property.     The  gambler  holds  it  to  be  high  distinc- 
tion to  game   with  skill;  the  liar,   to  impose   with  adroitness  on 
the  faith  of  his  neighbours ;  and  the  drunkard,  to  taste  wine  more 
acutely  than  his  companions.     All  these  men,  and  all  others,  like 
them  in  character  or  station,  aim  at  the  applause  of  some  circle, 
greater  or  less,  of  their  fellow-men.     All  feel  conscious  of  having 
deserved  it  in  some  manner  or  other  by  their  conduct ;  and  all 
are  proud  both  of  the  desert,  and  the  attainment.     Should  the  ex- 
traordinary case  happen,  that  any   one  of  them  should  believe 
himself  to  have  failed  of  his  favourite  object;  he  would,  like  the 
miser  in  Horace,  console  himself  for  the  injustice,  done  to  him, 
by  an  ample  tribute  of  self-flattery  at  his  own  fire-side.     To  sum 
up  this  part  of  the  discussion  in  a  word  ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
no  child  of  Adam  was  ever  so  poor,  so  low  in  station,  so  ignorant, 
so  profligate,  or  so  absolutely  destitute  of  character,  as  not  to  aim 
at  the  applause  of  others,  and  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  his  due. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  dispositions  mate- 
rially different  are  designated  in  the  customary  language  of  men 
by  these  names.     What  is  intended  by  them  is  sometimes  the  de- 
sire of  Esteem,  and  sometimes  the  love  of  Admiration. 
>      The  desire  of  esteem  is,   in  its  nature,  capable  of  being  just  and 
yindicable.     It  may  be,  it  often  is,  no  other  than  the  desire  of 
being  believed  by  others  to  have  thought,  and  acted,  well ;  to 
have  done  our  duty  ;  to  have  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  the  Word  of  God.     In  this  case,  if  confined  within 
the  limits,  prescribed  in  the   Sacred  volume,  it  is  virtuous.     In 
that  volume  we  are  taught,  that  a  good  name  is  better  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favour,  than  silver  and  gold.     A  good  name  is 
nothing  but  the  character,  testified  of  us  by  others^  when  they  believe j 
that  we  have  done  our  dxity  :  and  such  a  testimony  is  by  the  voice 
of  God  declared  to  be  better  than  great  riches.     Accordingly,  it  tp 
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valued  and  sought,  and  the  Scriptures  intended,  that  it  should  be 
thus  valued  and  sought,  by  good  men.  The  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous,  commonly  followed  by  that  of  other  men,  is  of  more 
worth  than  we  can  easily  cilcuiate;  and  forms  no  small  part  of 
the  happiness,  found  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Nay,  the  esteem 
of  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  ju(*t  men  made  perfect,  will  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

Rational  esteem  is  given  only  to  good  qualities,  displayed  in 
good  conduct.  The  sober  desire  of  such  esteem  will  therefore 
prompt  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  the  attainment,  the  increase, 
and  the  exhibition,  of  such  qualities ;  or,  in  other  words,  will 
urge  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  character. 

But  the  love  of  admiration  is  a  far  more  common  attribute  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  never  virtuous.     The  praise, 
which  we  covet  for  our  talents,  accomplishments,  wealth,  splen- 
dour, power,  or  influence,  is  in  every  case,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  figure   to  myself,   sinfully  coveted.      This   is  the  very 
desire  of  distinction,  which  our  first  parents  cherished  in   their 
apostasy.      It   is  the   ambition,  which  has    disgraced,  and  af- 
flicted, mankind  from  the  beginning  ;  under  the  efforts  of  which 
the  earth  has  groaned,  and  travailed  in  pain,  together,  till  the  pre- 
sent hour.     It  is  the  spirit,  which,  to  a  vast  extent,  has  goaded 
the  usurper  on  to  the  throne,  through  treachery  and  blood  ;  and 
spurred  the  hero  to  conflagration  and  slaughter.     It  is  not  always 
made  the  ultimate  object ;  but  is  intended,  in  many  instances,  to  | 
subserve  the  purposes  of  other  base  and  selfish  affections;  the' 
acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure. 

No  passion  of  the  human  mind  is  stronger  than  this.  After  it 
has  been  sufficiently  indulged  to  become  a  habit,  it  engrosses  all 
the  energy  of  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  becomes  its 
whole  energy ;  and  converts  all  the  faculties,  and  all  the  efforts, 
to  its  own  purposes.  In  this  case  the  soul  is  changed  into  a  mere 
mass  of  ambition  :  and  nothing  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  is  felt  to 
possess  the  least  value,  except  as  it  may  be  subservient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  this  master  passion.  Alexander  under  its  influence  ra- 
vaged a  world  ;  and  sighed,  and  wept,  for  another.  In  his  steps 
has  trodden  every  military  madman  down  to  the  present  hour : 
and  in  the  same  steps,  before  them  all,  walked  Satan:  the  first 
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maniac,  ever  seen  in  the  universe  ;  when  he  disdained  the  high 
estate,  to  which  he  had  been  originally  exalted,  and  left  his  own 
habitation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  magnificent  station,  assigned 
him  by  God ;  because  it  was  not  lofty  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire 
of  distinction.  There  is  no  excess,  no  length,  to  which  this  affec- 
tion will  not  go.  There  is  no  authority  of  God  or  man,  against 
which  it  will  not  rebel ;  no  law,  which  it  will  not  violate  ;  no  ob- 
ligation, which  it  will  not  burst  asunder;  and  no  motive,  furnish- 
ed by  time  or  eternity,  by  heaven  or  hell,  which  it  will  not  over- 
come. Wickedness  can  in  no  other  form  become  more  intense ; 
nor  its  plans  more  vast ;  nor  its  obstinacy  more  enduring;  nor  its 
ravages  more  extensive,  or  more  dreadful. 

It  will  not  be  wondered,  that,  with  these  views,  a  Minister  of 
tlie  Gospel  should  fervently  endeavour  to  dissuade  his  own  flock 
from  the  indulgence  of  a  disposition,  so  violently  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God,  so  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  so  injurious 
to  every  interest  of  the  possessor. 

It  may,  however,  it  probably  will,  appear  not  a  little  strange  to 
an  assembly  of  youths,  that  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  should  enter- 
tain these  views.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  from 
almost  every  voice,  which  they  have  ever  heard,  and  to  see  in  a 
great  part  of  the  books,  which  they  have  read,  the  love  of  distinc- 
tion honoured  by  the  imposing  names  oi  a  generous  ambition,  a  lau- 
dable ambition,  a  noble  emulation,  an  honest  desire  to  excel ;  togeth- 
er with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  that  they  may  be  not  a 
little  surprized  to  find  language  so  different,  adopted  concerning 
this  subject  on  the  present  occasion.  The  true  reason,  why  these 
imposing  names  have  been  so  generally  used,  cannot  be  found  iii 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  As  this  passion  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men ;  as  it  is  naturally  the  favourite  passion  in  almost  all ; 
every  man,  who  gives  it  soft  appellations,  is  pleasantly  employed, 
whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  in  justifying  his  own  conduct,  and 
panegyrising  his  own  character.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent,  the 
instructor,  the  friend,  and  with  shame  I  must  add,  because  it  is 
true,  sometimes  even  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  realizing  that 
this  is  the  most  influential  and  operative  propensity  of  the  heart, 
feels  a  kind  of  necessity  of  engaging  it  for  those  purposes,  to 
which  he  would  persuade  otheTS  ;  and  despairs,  perhaps,  of  ef- 
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fectually  engaging  them  by  any  other  means.  In  this  case,  the 
teacher  offers  the  incense  of  flatter)  both  to  himself  and  his  pupil. 
In  each,  the  heart  is  silly  enouiih  to  relish  the  perfume :  and  de- 
ceitful enough  to  prevent  the  conscience  from  perceiving  the  im- 
morality of  the  atlections  nidulged,  or  of  the  means  emplo)ed. 
All,  in  this  case,  have  been  pleased  ;  and  therefore  willingly  de- 
ceived. 

Youths,  who  by  their  education  are  destined  to  Jill  important  of- 
Jices  in  the  world,  are  pecuWariy  liable  to  become  victims  of  this 
imposition.  They  incessantly  hear  all  the  changes  rung,  winch 
the  voice  of  man  has  been  able  to  form  concerning  superiorit}  of 
genius,  talents,  eloquence,  learning,  science,  taste  and  criticism  ; 
and  insensibly  are  fishioned  into  a  belief,  that  these  are  the  idols 
before  which  they  may  lawfully  bow.  Every  one  is  also  bolster- 
ed in  this  belief  by  the  universal  faith  of  his  companions.  W  here 
the  knees  of  all  around  him  are  already  bent,  it  is  no  difficult 
thing  for  an  individual  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  worship  is 
vindicable. 

It  is,  however,  my  design  in  this  discourse,  to  convince  3/ow,  my 
young  friends,  for  whom  it  was  especially  written,  and  your  com- 
panions, also,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  subject,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  splendour,  with  which  this  passion  has  been 
invested,  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  injurious  to  your  fellow- 
men,  and  noxious  to  yourselves  ;  and  to  dissuade  you,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  the  indulgence  of  a  disposition,  absolutely  malig- 
nant. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  1  shall  adopt  no  other  method,  except 
placing  before  you  plain  truth.  1  shall  not  exaggerate.  I  shall 
not  colour.  I  shall  treat  you  fairly,  and  just  as  1  wish  you  to  treat 
yourselves. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  pleasure,  to  be 
found  in  distinction.  If  there  were  not ;  how  could  it  be  coveted  by 
man?  By  what  means  could  the  passion  for  it  have  become  so 
strong,  as  frequently  to  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  to  have 
converted  its  fairest  portions  into  heaps  of  desolation.  I  well 
know,  that  the  object  is  but  too  fascinating;  that  the  pleasure, 
which  it  holds  out,  is  but  too  intense  for  such  minds  as  ours ;  that 
the  gratifications,  which  it  promises,  swell  the  heart  into  ecstasy. 
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and  bewilder  it  with  delirium.  1  am  aware,  that  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  success,  which  at  times  are  presented  on  the  page  of  the 
historian  and  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  dazzle  the  eye  with  their 
glare;  and  overpower  the  minds,  especially  of  youth,  with  their 
imaguiticence.  At  ihe  same  time,  I  know,  that  the  light  is  not 
that  of  the  sun,  and  shines  not  from  heaven,  it  was  kindled  from 
jhell :  it  is  the  blaze  of  conflagration,  and  ruin. 
I  I  will  now  suppose  you  to  go  out  into  the  world  under  the  full 
'influence  of  the  love  of  distinction,  and  with  a  fixed  determination 
!to  pursue  it  as  the  commanding  object  of  your  lives.  1  will  sup- 
Ipose  you  resolved  to  spend  your  days  in  acquiring  admiration  and 
I  applause;  and,  as  means  of  this  darling  acquisition,  to  obtain 
suffrages,  ofhce,  wealth,  and  power.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
jquences  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  your  career,  remember,  that  you  enter 
ihe  lists  with  the  worst  of  mankind  ^  and  those  of  every  rank,  from 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  to  Erostratus  and  Chartres.  By  a  part  of 
this  company  your  vanity  will  not  be  flattered.  Remember,  for 
it  is  true,  that,  however  diflferent  the  means  are,  which  the 
several  votaries  of  distinction  adopt,  the  spirit  is  the  same  in 
them  all. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  remember,  also,  that  this  spirit  will  regu- 
larly, and  intensely,  debase  your  character.  There  is  nothing  noble, 
beside  what  is  generous  and  disinterested  ;  nothing  beside  that,  in 
which  others  share,  and  in  which  good,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
expansive  and  public,  is  the  commanding  object.  Selfishness  is 
in  its  nature  little  and  base.  But  no  passion,  and  no  pursuits,  are 
more  absolutely  selfish  than  the  love  of  distinction.  One's  self  is 
here  the  sole  object ;  and  in  this  object  all  the  labours,  purposes, 
and  wishes,  terminate.  The  natxiral  affections,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  resist  the  power  and  check  the  progress,  of  selfish  propensi- 
ties. Parents  extend  their  views  and  efforts,  to  the  good  of  their 
children  ;  friends,  to  that  of  friends ;  and  neighbours,  to  that  of 
each  other.  Compassion  sheds  the  blessings  of  kindness  upon  the 
sufTering  ;  and  the  love  of  country  promotes  extensively  the  public 
good.  The  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
selfishness ;  and  ultimately  levels  it  with  the  ground.  But  the 
love  of  distinction  by  degrees  exterminates  the  natural  affections; 
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and  closes  the  door  of  the  heart  against  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel.  In  this  situation  the  man  is  left  without  a  check, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  reprobate,  or  a  fiend.  This  object  you,  like 
others,  will  feel  to  be  indispensable  to  your  happiness.  If  it  can 
be  obtained  by  honest  measures ;  you  will  prefer  them  :  if  not, 
you  will  have  recourse  to  those  which  are  dishonest.  If  it  can  be 
achieved  by  kindness,  you  will  be  kind  :  if  not,  you  will  resort  to 
cruelty.  If  truth  will  secure  it,  you  will  speak  truth:  if  not,  you 
will  utter  falsehood.  At  first  these  measures  will  startle  you. 
Soon  they  will  become  familiar ;  and  then  desirable.  Engrossed 
hy  the  superiority  which  you  will  ardently  covet,  the  nature  of  the 
Means  will  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  End  will  soon  be  believed  to 
sanction  them  all. 

I  say  you  will  do  this,  merely  because  you  possess  the  common 
nature  of  our  race ;  and  because  such  has  been  the  ordinary 
career  of  those,  who  have  given  up  themselves  to  this  passion. 

From  men  of  superior  minds  we  should  naturally  look  for  su- 
perior thoughts,  exalted  purposes,  and  noble  conduct.  Especial-  i 
ly,  when  they  were  in  stations  of  high  eminence,  and  possessed  of  , 
extensive  means  of  doing  good,  we  should  almost  irresistibly  con- 
clude, that  their  actions  would  be  all  dignified,  and  magnanimous. 
Look  at  facts :  and  how  entirely  reversed  is  the  picture.  The 
late  Emperor  of  the  French  is  universally  acknowledged  to  possess 
a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour ;  and  the  height,  to  which  he  rose, 
was  above  the  elevation  of  every  other  mortal.  But  what  mind 
was  ever  more  debased?  Where  were  the  same  injustice, 
rapacity,  fraud,  falsehood  and  cruelty,  ever  combined  in  a 
single  bosom  ?  How  many  peasants,  how  many  servants,  would 
have  disdained  the  measures,  which  he  adopted  without  a 
blush  ?  Who,  to  the  eye  of  sober  sense,  was  ever  a  more 
despicable  wretch? 

The  same  debasement  follows  this  passion  through  every  sphere 
of  life.  The  candidate  for  office  it  prompts  to  cringe,  and  fawn, 
and  lick  the  hand  of  him  who  has  offices  to  give;  to  solicit  suf- 
frages in  a  manner,  which  would  disgrace  the  beggar  who  craves  of 
you  a  shilling ;  to  belie  the  character  of  a  rival ;  to  promise  the 
promotion  of  measures,  which  his  conscience  condemns ;  and  uni-; 
Yersally  to  wade  through  all  the  mire  and  filth  of  caballing  and 
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electioneering,  to  gain  his  purpose.     Which  oi  you  can  descend  to 
this  humihation  ? 

At  the  same  time  this  passion  is  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  It  is 
the  grave,  which,  devouring  its  millions,  is  ^till  open,  to  devour 
millions  more.  It  is  the  fire,  which,  laying  waste  a  world,  is  pre- 
pared, instead  of  saying,  "  It  is  enough,"  to  kindle  another.  No 
man  was  ever  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  love  of  superiori- 
ty than  Alexander.  Heaven  permitted  him  to  gratify  this  propen- 
sity in  a  manner  scarcely  exampled.  He  became  not  only  the 
tirstmanin  the  world,  in  power,  greatness,  and  renown;  but  stood 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any  rival.  Yet  he  was  far  less 
satisfied  than  when  he  was  only  king  of  Macedon.  When  he  cast 
his  eyes  around  him,  and  saw  no  other  height  to  which  he  could 
climb,  and  no  other  nations  which  he  might  vanquish  ;  he  wept,  as 
a  child  over  his  plaything,  because  he  has  not  found  in  it  the  en- 
joyment which  a  plaything  cannot  give.  The  trial  was  complete. 
Experience  has  here  proved,  that  this  passion  can  never  be 
satisfied. 

The  gratifications,  which  it  sought,  were  here  furnished  in  a  con- 
tinual and  overflowing  stream.  The  wishes  were  scarcely  form- 
ed, when  the  objects  of  them  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  man  : 
and,  as  new  desires  sprang  up,  new  objects  arose  in  exuberant 
abundance  to  satisfy  them.  No  interruption  stopped  their  ca- 
reer. No  disaster  abated  their  energy.  Whatsoever  his  soul 
lusted  after  Alexander  acquired.  Yet  no  child  of  Adam  was  ever 
less  satisfied.  His  desires  grew  and  multiplied,  incomparably" 
faster  than  his  gratifications.  A  beggar,  whose  precarious  sub- 
sistence is  derived  from  casual  and  frosty  charity,  is  less  hungry, 
less  craving,  than  was  this  renowned  hero,  this  monarch  of  the 
world.  Look  at  this  picture.  It  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  all  men> 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  distinction. 

It  is  a  distressing  disposition.  Ungratified  desires  arc  always  dis- 
tressing. The  mind,  which  is  under  their  control,  like  the  unclean 
spirit,  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth  none. 
The  objects,  in  which  the  enjoyment,  so  eagerly  pursued,  is  sup- 
posed to  reside,  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are,  obtained  :  but  they 
are  the  fruit,  mentioned  by  the  great  English  Poet ;  a  thin  enve- 
lope, covering  bitter  ashes, 
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But  Aoio  often  is  this  passion  disappointed  of  these  objects.  How 
often  is  the  place,  sought,  given  to  another,  whose  conscience  is 
more  supple  ;  whose  feehngs  are  more  sycophantic  ;  whose  man- 
ners are  more  puppet-hke  ;  who  will  peiforn»  more,  and  baser,  ser- 
vices ;  who  will  bribe  higher,  and  sell  his  soul  for  an  inferior  price. 
Suffrages  will  be  given  to  a  rival,  of  superior  merit,  aided  by  more 
and  more  powerful  friends;  of  a  more  persuasive  demeanour  ; 
bending  more  easily  before  every  breath  of  popularity  ;  or  perhaps 
ipore  boastful  of  his  own  performances;  uttering  more  szoelling 
words  of  vanity ;  more  cutming;  more  false;  and  floating  more 
easily  with  every  tide.  How  mortifying  to  a  man,  possessing  anv 
remains  of  worth,  any  sober  claims  to  respect,  must  it  be  to  be 
found  in  the  race  with  such  wretches,  as  most  of  these.  How 
deeply  humiliating  to  see  them  preferred  to  himself.  Enter  the 
chase  of  distinction  ;  and  }ou  will  in  alT  probability,  at  no  great  i 
distance  of  time,  have  this  humbling  tale  told  of  yourselves. 

In  the  mean  time  a  thousand  other  distresses  will  assail  you 
from  other  quarters,  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  The  dar- 
ling object,  seriously  cherished,  will  soon  become  your  only  object. 
No  disposition  sooner,  or  easier,  becomes  habitual :  and  no  habit 
is  stronger.  When  you  have  failed  of  the  pursuit,  you  may  truly 
say  with  Micah  to  the  authors  of  the  failure,  "  Ye  have  taken  away 
my  gods  ;  and  what  have  I  more  ?"  Where  was  there  ever  found 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  a  being,  who  was  more  completely  a  wretch, 
than  he,  who  after  toiling,  and  bustling,  and  struggling,  for  distinc- 
tion, night  and  day  through  the  best  periods  of  his  life;  after  sup- 
plicating the  favour  of  the  great,  and  begging  for  the  votes  of  the:; 
many;  sees  himself  finally  laid  aside,  like  an  useless  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  a  garret,  never  more  to  be  called  for,  but  forgotten  as  ifl 
he  had  never  been  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  of  every  class  perfectly  understand  the 
nature  of  this  disposition,  and  estimate  it  accordingly.  Its  base, 
worthless  character  is  discerned  even  by  an  obtuse  eye;  and,  were 
it  not, is  completely  displayed  by  him  who  possesses  it.  Wherever 
it  is  seen,  it  is  despised  by  all,  who  look  on  ;  and  by  wise  and  good 
men  is  regarded  with  abhorrence.  The  esteem  of  such  men,  and 
their  consequent  numberless  and  invaluable  kind  offices,  you,  if 
you  are  coatrolledby  this  propensity,  will  lose,  and  lose  irrevocarj 
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bly.  These  are  solid  blessings  ;  weighed  against  which  all  the 
good,  gained  by  the  love  of  distinction,  is  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  ?/ou  will  meet  with  numberless  positive  evils 
from  nnany,  and  various  sources.  Your  rivals,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  contests  with  you,  will  be  ingenious  to  spy  out  the  places, 
in  which  you  may  be  most  easily  and  surely  wounded;  and  every 
man,  however  incased  in  armour,  has  some  vital  spot,  which  is  left 
naked.  Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  his  heel :  and  there  will  never 
be  wanting  a  Paris  to  infix  the  dart.  Your  declarations,  your  ac- 
tions, your  motives,  will  all  be  misconstrued  and  misrepresent- 
ed. Your  characters  will  be  stung  ;  perhaps  vitally.  Your  de- 
signs will  be  withstood  by  open  and  violent  resistance,  by  fraud, 
by  trick,  and  by  every  snaky  etfort,  which  the  demon  of  election- 
eering can  contrive  or  execute.  Over  your  defeat  your  opposers  ; 
and  those,  at  times,  men,  whom  yon  would  disdain  to  set  with  the  dogs 
of  your  flock;  will  triumph  with  an  exultation,  which  will  be  a 
mere  counterpart  to  the  insults  of  the  basest  of  animals  over  the 
sick  lion.  You  will  be  hated  ;  your  character  will  be  slandered; 
and  your  happiness  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  tedious,  vexatious,  and  interminable  contest 
with  enemies,  against  whom  you  will  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  con- 
tending ;  and  in  which,  often,  nothing  will  be  gained  ;  and,  always, 
much  will  be  suffered,  and  much  lost.  The  enmity,  which  you 
will  excite,  will  not  uufrequently  be  extended  through  life ;  and 
that,  which  you  will  feel,  will,  during  the  same  period,  rankle  in 
your  bosoms.  In  this  manner  your  whole  lives  will  be  embittered. 

To  all  these  evils  will  be  added  an  entire  subversion.,of  the  End, 
for  which  you  were  created.  Every  human  being  was  formed  for 
the  single  purpose  of  glorifying  his  Maker.  "  Whether  you  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  This  great 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  those  affec- 
tions, and  the  uniform  ad(<ption  of  that  exactness  of  duty,  which, 
together,  are  styled  piety;  supreme  love,  gratitude,  reverence, 
and  resignation  to  God;  by  the  faithful  cultivation  of  self-denial; 
and  by  a  regular  extension  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to 
our  fellow-men.     These,  united  with  the  faith  and  repentance  of 
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the  Gospel,  constitute  the  whole  moral  excellence  of  the  man  ; 
and  are  all,  that  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our  Maker. 

But  to  this  excellence  the  spirit,  censured  in  this  discourse,  is 
only  hostile.  No  man,  who  is  governed  by  the  love  of  distinction, 
can  be  pious,  self  denying,  or  benevolent.  This  pride  of  life  j> 
not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  no  passion  sooner  becomes  habitu- 
al ;  and  that  no  habit  acquires  greater  strength.  I  add,  that  no 
passion  more  speedily,  or  more  entirely,  swallows  up  every  other 
propensity  ;  or  more  absolutely  engrosses  all  the  powers,  and  ef- 
forts, of  the  man.  A  spark  at  first,  set  on  fire  of  hell.,  it  soon  kin- 
dles the  whole  course  of  nature.  All  the  views  of  the  mind,  its  af- 
fections, its  purposes,  its  labours,  are  made  the  bondslaves  of  this 
passion,  which  rules  the  miserable  subject  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and 
scourges  and  goads  him  onward  to  every  perpetration,  subservient 
to  its  purposes.  The  victim  of  its  despotism  soon  becomes  insensi- 
ble to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  the  awful  control  of 
moral  obligation ;  is  blinded  to  every  future  and  eternal  object ; 
forgets  that  he  has  a  soul,  which  must  be  saved  or  lost ;  and  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  terrible  threatenings  of  the  divine  law,  and 
to  the  most  affectionate  calls  of  mercy  in  the  Gospel.  In  this 
manner  will  you,  if  enslaved  by  this  passion,  go  on  in  the  career  of 
hardened,  stupid,  sottish  iniquity.  Your  probation  will  be  lost  in 
pursuing  a  gaudy  phantom,  which  you  will  never  overtake;  or 
which,  if  overtaken,  will  dissolve  at  the  touch,  and  vanish  from 
vour  sight.  The  golden  moments  of  life  will  be  gone,  ere  you 
are  aware  ;  and  will  leave  you  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wretched, 
and  in  want  of  all  things  really  good,  and  really  deserving  the  at- 
tachment of  an  immortal  mind.  In  the  midst  of  your  course,  or 
while  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  death  will  find 
you  labouring  and  bustling  to  be  great ;  and  thinking  of  nothing  less 
than  of  his  approach  ;  will  compel  you  to  the  grave,  and  hurry 
you  to  your  final  account.  How  terrible  must  be  the  account, 
given  of  life,  spent  only  in  labouring  to  acquire  distinction.  Adam 
indulged  this  disposition  once ;  and  lost  his  immortality.  Satan 
indulged  this  disposition  once  ;  and  was  cast  out  of  heaven.  What 
will  become  of  him,  who  has  eagerly  followed  this  career  of  hi>^ 
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apostate  first  parent,  and  of  this  apostate  angel,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  probation  ? 

Such  is  the  Nature,  and  such  the  Termination,  of  this  darling 
attribute  of  the  human  mind;  of  the  disposition,  more  cherished, 
more  indulged,  and  more  praised,  than  any  other  hy  the  children 
of  men.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  consider  what  is  the  End,  which  it 
proposes.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  one's  self  above  his  fellow-men, 
or  above  that  little  circle,  which  he  sees  around  him.  It  is  the 
exaltation  of  a  frail,  mortal  being,  born  yesterday  of  the  dust,  to 
return  to  the  dust  to-morrow.  If  successful  in  his  pursuits,  seated 
in  an  office,  or  wreathed  with  laurel,  to-day  ;  and  tomorrow  bu- 
ried, with  all  his  honours,  in  the  grave  ;  to  become  the  feast  of 
worms,  and  the  prey  of  corruption.  This  mortal  believes  himself 
to  know  much,  merely  because  others  know  little  ;  to  be  great,  be- 
cause others  are  small ;  and  to  be  important,  only  because  those 
around  him  are  insignificant. 

One  thing,  however,  he  knows :  and  this  is,  that  his  life,  and 
all  things  which  are  suspended  on  it,  and,  among  them,  the  very 
objects  which  he  so  eagerly  covets,  are  absolutely  precarious. 
He  neither  knows,  nor  can  know,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Every  thing  future  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud,  through  which  his 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  Yet  he  sees  the  life  of  others,  and  there- 
fore his  own,  to  be  a  vapour ;  which  appears,  only  to  vanish. 
On  this  transient,  perilous  life  is  suspended  his  all;  himself;  his 
soul ;  his  immortal  being.  With  his  eyes  open,  he  is  marching 
onward  to  the  grave;  behind  an  immense  train,  who  have  already 
entered  that  dark  and  solitary  mansion  ;  and  before  another  train, 
innumerable  also,  who  are  hastening  to  the  same  chambers  of 
silence  and  sorrow.  The  grave  is  the  gate  of  Eternity.  Here 
all  things,  of  real  importance,  are  found ;  things  on  the  one  hand 
incomprehensibly  awful  and  distressing,  and  on  the  other  im- 
measurably glorious  and  delightful.  On  the  right,  shines  with 
everlasting  day  the  world  of  life  :  on  the  left,  embosomed  in  eter- 
nal night,  spread  the  regions  of  perdition.  In  one  of  these  realms 
this  vain,  miserable,  dying  creature  is  to  spend  his  eternal  exist- 
ence. God  has  made  him  a  candidate  for  glory,  honour  and  im- 
mortality. The  path,  which  leads  to  this  divine  inheritance,  the 
^on  of  God  has  marked  out  before  him.     The  gate,  which  opens 
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lo  it,  he  has  iinbarrecl  with  his  own  hand.  Nay,  he  stands  at  the 
entrance,  pointing  with  his  linger  to  the  celestial  mansions  ;  to 
the  lucid  path,  which  ascends  to  thtm  from  this  miserable  world; 
to  the  angels,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tir^t-boin.  who  dwell  in  that 
delightful  region  ;  to  the  throne  of  grace,  erected  in  it  ;  to  the  river 
of  life,  which  flows  from  its  foot  ^  and  to  the  tree  of  life,  which  blos- 
soms, and  bears  its  fruits,  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  With  these  di- 
vine objects  in  full  view,  this  glorious  jjerson  calls,  with  a  voice  oi 
infinite  tenderness,  to  the  poor,  unhapp)  outcast  to  come,  and  take 
the  water  of  Ufv freely.  He  protfers  hiin>elf,  his  righteousness,  his 
intercession,  and  all  the  bles>iiigs  of  his  redemption  ;  blessings  un- 
limited, and  endless;  to  this  miserable  sinner.  At  the  same 
time  he  calls  to  him  with  a  voice,  mingled  with  terror  and  compas- 
sion, to  fix  his  eye  on  the  gloom,  the  sorrow,  the  despair,  which 
shroud  the  world  of  woe  ;  and  to  listen  to  the  murmur  of  sighs, 
and  groans,  which  ascend  from  its  melancholy  caverns  forever  and 
ever.  But  the  man  is  deafer  than  an  adder ;  blinder  than  a  mole  ; 
and  possessed  of  a  heart,  harder  than  adamant.  He  feels,  he 
knows,  no  object  but  one,  which  is  of  any  value;  and  this  is  the'^ 
■praise  of  men.  To  be  cares«ed  by  men  in  power  is  dearer  to  him 
than  to  be  loved  by  his  God;  to  be  flattered  by  the  multitude,;! 
than  to  be  approved  by  angels  ;  to  be  admired,  than  to  be  vir- 
tuous ;  to  acquire  an  oflice,  than  to  gain  a  crown  of  immor- 
tal glory. 

Such,  my  young  friends,  is  a  true  account  of  the  nature, 
the  purpose,  the  attendants,  and  the  consequences  of  that  am- 
bition, which  every  human  heart  feels  more  or  less,  and  which 
has  originated,  not  improbably,  more  of  the  actions  of  men  than 
any  other  attribute  of  the  mind.  Let  me  now  call  upon  you  to 
weigh  this  interesting  subject  in  an  equal  balance.  Your  interests 
are  immortal,  and  inestimable.  I  hope  you  believe,  that  they  are 
dear  to  me.  The  relations,  which  I  have  borne  to  you,  of  your 
Instructor  and  Minister,  are  nearer,  and  more  affecting,  than  you 
at  this  period  of  life  can  easily  realize;  and  approximate  closely 
to  those  of  a  parent  to  his  children.  The  time,  which  you  have 
spent  under  my  instruction,  has  given  much  pleas^ure  to  me; 
and  yielded  much  credit,  and,  I  hope,  profit,  to  yourselves.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  to  your  welfare.     I  cannot  for- 
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get,  that  you  are  immortal,  and  that  you  are  caiididates  for  heaven  ; 
that  you  may  do  extensive  good  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow- 
men  in  this  world,  and  may  obtain  a  glorious  and  divine  happiness 
in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  1  cannot  forget,  that  you  may, 
also,  do  much  evil,  here,  bolh  to  yourselves  and  others;  and  that 
you  may  suffer  immeasurable  evil  beyond  the  grave.  Who,  that 
has  a  heart,  not  made  of  marble,  can  look  at  these  mighty  objects, 
and  be  unmoved  ? 

From  a  course  of  life,  gay,  gaudy,  fascinating,  bewildering ;  a 
course  more  or  less  pursued  by  all  men,  and  therefore  sanctioned 
by  the  common  voice,  as  well  as  the  general  example  ;  a  course, 
vain,  disappointing,  originally  sinful,  ultimately  profligate,  and 
immensely  dangerous ;  1  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  you.  I 
will  now  in  a  very  few  words  point  out  to  you  another,  which  I 
earnestly  wish  and  urge  you  to  pursue. 

Seek,  with  my  full  approbation, //if  Esteem  of  your  fellow-men^ 
This  is  a  valuable  possession.  To  be  esteemed  is  beyond  measure 
more  desirable  than  to  be  admired.  The  path,  which  conducts 
to  it,  is  more  safe,  more  honourable,  more  delightful :  and  the 
reward,  which  is  achieved,  is  widely  different,  and  wholly  superior. 
Prize  the  good  name,  which  the  Scriptures  prize  ;  and  you  will  es- 
cape both  from  error  and  sin. 

Especially,  seek  the  approbation  of  wise  and  good  men.  The 
approbation  of  all  others,  even  of  those,  who  have  abandoned 
their  duty  and  their  consciences,  will  follow  theirs.  The  great 
reason,  why  you  may  safely  pursue  this  object,  is,  that  it  can  be 
gained  only  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  So  long  as  you  aim  at  it,  your 
designs  and  your  measures  will  all  pass  in  review  before  the  eye 
of  Conscience;  and  will  be  either  adopted  or  rejected,  as  they 
shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  this  tribunal.  Your  duty, 
here,  will  of  course  become  the  commanding  object:  for  by  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  only,  can  the  reward  be  acquired. 

With  still  more  watchful  and  earnest  solicitude  labour  to  ac- 
quire the  approbation  of  your  own  Minds.  Conscience  is  the  guide, 
given  you  by  God  himself,  to  direct  your  moral  conduct.  En- 
lightened by  the  word  of  God,  its  decisions  may,  in  all  ordinary 
,  circumstances,  be  confidently  relied  on  as  just,  safe,  and  happy ". 
In  every  plain  case,  the  first  dictates  of  the  mind  are  far  more  safe 
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than  those,  which  follow  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  very  act  of  de- 
liberating, in  such  cases,  will  prove,  that  your  hearts  are  unsound, 
and  yourselves  in  danger.  But  the  supreme  danger  lies  in  ba- 
lancing between  conscience  and  passion,  between  sober  judgment 
and  ardent  feeling.  Conscience  is  your  friend  :  passion  is  your 
enemy.  Conscience  is  sincere :  passion  is  deceitful.  Con- , 
science  is  patient,  sober,  watchful,  awake  to  every  danger,  and  ^ 
guarded  against  every  sin  :  passion  is  thoughtless,  headlong,  sot- 
tish in  its  wishes,  infatuated  in  its  decisions,  blind  to  danger,  and 
palsied  to  the  sense  of  guilt.  Conscience  brings  peace  in  hand ; 
and  points  your  eyes  to  immortal  glory  in  reversion  :  passion  con- 
ducts you  in  this  world  through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briers  ; 
and  hurries  you  to  woes  inexpressible,  and  endless,  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  among  all  the  passions,  which  mislead,  endanger, 
and  harass,  the  mind,  none  is  more  hostile  to  its  peace,  none 
more  blind,  none  more  delirious,  than  the  love  of  distinction. 

Still  more  fervently  seek  for  the  approbation  of  God.  Had  the 
miserable  Jewish  rulers  mentioned  in  the  text,  loved  the  praise  of 
God,  and  disregarded  the  praise  of  men ;  they  had  never  practi- 
cally denied  the  Redeemer,  nor  failed  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
In  the  favour  of  God  lies  all  your  welfare,  and  all  your  hope.  If 
he  is  your  friend  ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  is  your  enemy. 
If  he  is  your  enemy;  you  will  have  no  friend.  But  his  friend- 
ship can  be  obtained  only  in  his  own  way  :  and  that  way  is  but 
one.  You  are  sinners,  together  with  all  your  fellow-men  ;  and 
can  become  reconciled  to  him  only  by  faith  in  his  Son.  He  is  the 
only,  the  true,  the  living,  way  of  access  to  God  ;  to  the  world  of 
life  ;  to  endless  glory.  Give  up  yourselves,  therefore,  to  him 
with  a  cordial  confidence  :  and  the  great  work  of  life  is  done.  If 
this  be  not  done  ;  you  will  have  lived  in  vain. 

The  world,  in  which  you  are,  is  proverbially,  as  well  as  justly,  styl- 
ed a  ra/e  0/ fears.  Far  from  me  be  every  wish  to  embitter,  or 
to  lessen,  the  hope  of  happiness  which  you  may  find  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  by  unnecessary  predictions  of  disappointment,  trouble, 
and  sorrow.  But  you  ought  to  know,  you  ought  to  be  told,  that 
the  bright  views  and  ardent  anticipations  which  youths  form  of 
worldly  good,  are  deceitful  and  visionary;  that,  by  promising  too 
much,  they  lessen  such  enjoyments  as  will  be  actually  found ;  awh 
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by  concealing  the  sorrows  of  life,  enhance  its  anguish  when  they 
arrive.  You  will  meet  with  nnany  troubles  ;  many  temptations ; 
and  many  enemies ;  as  you  pass  onward  towards  the  grave  ;  and, 
before  you  have  gone  far,  may  end  your  course  in  that  melan- 
choly mansion.  Sooner  or  later  you  must  die.  Your  souls  must 
take  their  flight  into  eternity  ;  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  God  ; 
must  be  judged  and  rewarded.  Think  of  the  amazing  nature  of 
this  trial;  of  the  infinite  importance  of  this  reward. 

Who,  amid  all  these  distresses  and  dangers,  this  troubled  and 
difficult  progress  of  an  iminorlal  mind  towards  its  final  destiny, 
can  be  a  guide,  on  which  it  may  safely  rely  ;  a  friend,  on  whose 
bosom  it  may  repose  with  consolation  and  hope  ?  Who  can  di- 
rect, support,  comfort,  and  deliver  you,  amid  the  perils  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  present  life  ?  Can  your  earthly  friends  ?  They 
will  be  far  from  you.  Can  your  parents  ?  They  will  be  in  the 
grave.  Can  the  multitude  ?  They  will  not' even  know  your  ca- 
lamities :  and,  if  they  should,  will  disregard  them.  Can  the 
great?     Alas  !  their  hands  are  ice,  and  their  hearts  adamant. 

But  were  all  these  present ;  were  they  affectionate  ;  were  they 
friends  indeed  ;  how  little  is  the  relief,  which  they  would  be  able 
to  give.  Where  is  the  balm,  with  which  they  could  sooth  a  wound- 
ed spirit ;  blunt  the  stings  of  conscience  ;  and  charm  to  peace  the 
fears  of  an  approaching  retribution  ?  What  physician  can  heal 
the  last  sickness  ?  Who  ca7i  redeem  his  brother,  mid  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him,  that  he  should  live  forever,  and  not  see  corruption? 
Who  can  console  the  poor,  departing  spirit,  when  it  stretches  its 
wings  for  the  final  flight  ?  Who  can  accompany  it  to  the  last  tri- 
bunal ?  How  mighty,  how  acceptable,  how  prevailing,  ought  io 
be  the  Advocate,  who  shall  there  plead  its  cause  :  a  cause  of  more 
importance  than  all  those  which  have  been  decided  in  this  world 
from  the  beginning ;  and  on  the  issue  of  which  more  will  depend 
than  on  the  fate  of  all  the  empires,  which  have  risen  beneath  the 
sun.  These  things,  infinitely  interesting  to  every  one  of  yon, 
He  only  can  perform,  who  speaks  in  righteousness,  and  who  is 
mighty  to  save ;  who  hath  said,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  God  ;  and  there  is  none  else." 

To  him,  therefore,  give  up  yourselves  with  the  whole  heart,  io 
that  covenant,  which  is  ordered  in  all  things,  sure,  and  eternaL 
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Fear  not.     He  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  oxit.     He  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you.     His  eye,  before  which   the  night  shineth  as 
the  day,  will  watch  over  you  with  unceasing  care  ;  and   his  hand, 
which  nothing  can  resist  or  escape,  guard  you   with  intinite  ten- 
derness.    In  every  sorrow  he  will   comfort ;  in  every   danger  he 
will  dehver.     The  bed  of  death  he  will  spread  with  down.     The 
passage  into  eternity  he  will  illumine  with  the  light  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance.     In  the  judgment  he  will  acquit  you  of  all  your  guilt ;  and 
in  his  own  house,  the  mansion  of  eternal  light,  and  peace,  and  joy, 
he  will  present  you  to  his  Father  as  trophies  of  his  cross,  and  mo- 
numents  of  his  boundless  love.     There  he  will  raise  you  to  a  dis- 
tinction, which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived,  or  coveted, 
I  say,  a  distinction,  which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived,  or 
coveted.     What  comparison  can  be  formed,  not  by  a  Votary  of 
Ambition  ;  a  mere  worldling  ;  a  creeping  thing,  whose  path  through 
life  has  been  made  in  mire  and  dirt;  but  by  a  sanctified  mind; 
whose  thoughts  wander,  daily,  into  the  regions  of  bliss ;  between 
robes  of  state  and  the  fine   linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints,  between  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  crown  of  immortal  glory, 
between  an  earthly  monarch  and  an  heir  of  God,  between  a  hero, 
and  him  who  has  triumphed  over  sin,  and  death,  and  the  grave  ? 
What  likeness  can  you  find  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  time  and 
eternity ;  frail,  sinful,  dying,  worms  of  the  dust,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  purified  from  every  stain,  informed  with 
endless  hfe,  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  ?     If  you  covet  distinc- 
tion let  it  be  the  glory,  honour,  and  immortaUty,  of  angels.     Let 
the  name,  for  which  you  sigh,  and  toil,  be  that,  which  is  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.     Let  the  praise,  to  which  you  aspire, 
be  the  approbation  of  Jehovah. 
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Joshua  i.  6,  7. 

Be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage,  for  unto  this  people  shall  thou 
divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land,  which  Isware  unto  their  fathers, 
(o  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very  courageous,  that 
thou  may  est  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses, 
my  servant,  commanded  thee.  Turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left  ^  that  thou  mayest  prosper,  whithersoever  thou 
go  est. 

These  words  were  addressed  by  God  to  Joshua,  the  great 
captain  of  Israel,  who  led  that  nation  into  the  promised  land.  He 
was  now  immediately  to  enter  upon  this  mighty  undertaking;  and 
was  promised  the  most  absolute  success.  "  Every  place,"  said 
God  to  him,  "  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that 
have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses.  There  shall  not  be 
any  man,  that  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee.  I  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

To  these  promises,  however,  was  inseparably  annexed  the  con- 
dition expressed  in  the  text ;  which  immediately  follows  the  last 
of  them.  "  This  book  of  the  law,"  says  God  to  him,  in  the  eighth 
verse,  "  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  medi- 
tate therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  accord- 
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ing  to  all,  that  is  written  therein.     For  then  thou  shalt  make  thy 
"way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success." 

The  importance  of  fulfilling  this  condition  is  evident  from  the 
words,  in  which  the  injunction  is  conveyed.  It  is,  also,  forcibly 
impressed  by  numerous  repetitions.  It  is  thrice  repeated,  in  the 
31st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy;  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  23d,  verses; 
where  the  duty  was  enjoined  directly  by  Moses.  It  is  also  thrice 
repeated  in  the  first  of  Joshua  by  God  himself;  in  the  6th,  7th, 
and  9th,  verses.  The  import  of  the  repetition  needs  no  explana- 
tion. 

The  duty  of  Joshua  was  to  obey  all  the  law  of  God,  as  revealed 
to  Moses.  The  strength  and  courage,  which  he  was  required  to 
possess  and  exercise,  were  to  be  wholly  employed  in  performing 
Ihis  duty  ;  and  to  possess  these  attributes,  and  to  exercise  them  practi- 
cally, was  a  primary  part  of  his  duty.  It  may  be  thought,  that 
Joshua  needed  the  character  formed  by  them  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
on  account  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
was  about  to  commence.  That  he  needed  it  in  a  high  degree, 
and  that  it  was  eminently  demanded  by  this  enterprise,  cannot  be 
questioned.  No  more  can  it  be  questioned,  that  it  is  indispensably- 
necessary  to  every  child  of  Adam,  in  order  to  the  performance  of 
his  own  duty.  Every  man,  indeed,  is  not  the  Chief  magistrate, 
nor  the  Military  leader,  of  a  great  people.  Every  man  is  not 
summoned  to  the  sufferings  of  a  military  life,  nor  to  the  dangers  of 
battle.  But  every  man,  who  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  will  be 
called  to  encounter  much  opposition,  many  difficulties,  and  what 
he,  at  least,  will  apprehend  to  be  dangers.  For  these  he  will  need 
firmness  and  resolution  as  truly,  as  they  were  necessary  to  Joshua  : 
and  without  the  exercise  of  them  his  duty  will  not  be  done. 

Firmness  and  resolution,  united,  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  Independence  of  mind  j  a  character,  challenged,  and  boast- 
ed of  by  most  men,  but  rarely  possessed,  and  very  little  understood. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  more  frequently  mistaken  by  our  race 
at  large,  or  even  by  men  of  superior  intelligence.  Various  false 
opinions  concerning  it  I  shall  have  occasion  to  expose  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discourse. 

My  design  in  choosing  this  subject,  as  the  theme  of  discussion  at 
the  present  time,  is 

1 ,  To  explain  its  Nature ; 
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2.  To  show  its  Importance  ; 

3.  To  unfold  the  Difficulty  of  acquiring,  and  exercising,  it ; 

4.  To  exhibit  several  Motives  to  the  assumption  of  it,  especially  in 
early  life. 

All  these  subjects  I  shall  address  directly  to  the  Youths,  for 
whom  this  discourse  is  particularly  intended. 
1 .  /  shall  explain  the  J^ature  of  this  attribute. 
Various  definitions  may  be  given  of  mental  Independence,  and 
all  of  them  be  just.  Of  several  which  are  obvious,  any  one  may, 
perhaps,  be  selected  without  material  disadvantage.  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  that  state  of  mi  ad,  in  which  a  man  firmly  resolves  to  do 
his  duty,  without  any  anxious  regard  to  consequences.  When  his 
duty  is  involved  in  the  reception  of  Truth,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  our  duty,  the  man,  who  is  independent,  will 
search  for  truth  with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  suited  to  its 
value  ;  will  weigh  with  candour  whatever  evidence  he  may  obtain  j 
and  will  form  his  conclusions  agreeably  to  that  evidence,  un- 
biassed by  any  private  interest  or  any  sinister  view,  and  un- 
influenced by  the  authority  of  others,  their  opinions,  their  wishes, 
their  friendship,  their  enmity,  the  advantages  which  he  may  hope 
to  gain  by  according  with  them,  the  disadvantages  which  he  may 
expect  to  suffer  by  opposing  them,  their  applause,  or  their  obloquy. 
Truth  he  will  consider  as  inestimably  valuable  :  and  all  these  ob- 
jects, so  operative  on  the  minds  of  most  men,  will,  in  comparison 
with  it,  be,  to  his  eye,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

When  Action  becomes  his  duty,  he  will  act  as  his  Conscience 
dictates  ;  with  a  determined  opposition  to  all  the  objects  which  I 
have  specified.-  Truth  he  will  declare,  however  his  own  private 
interest  may  be  affected  by  the  declaration,  and  however  others 
may  be  disposed  to  treat  him.  Virtue  he  will  practice,  in  the  face 
of  opposing  friends,  an  opposing  party,  or  an  opposing  world. 
Like  the  intrepid  Baxter,  he  will  separate  himself  alike  from  the 
Royalists,  and  the  Parliament;  and  will  censure,  or  commend, 
both,  as  censure  or  commendation  may  be  merited  by  either. 
Like  the  still  more  intrepid  Paul,  he  will  boldly  meet  the  frowns 
of  the  Pharisees,  the  formidable  hostility  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
the  bigotted  violence  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  will  still 
possess  the  exalted  character,  disclosed  in  this  memorable  declara^ 
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tion  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every  city  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me  ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

But  this  character  will  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  from 
a  comparison  with  its  counterfeits.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

First.  There  are  some  persons,  who  regard  themselves  as  pos- 
sess n^  independence  of  mind,  6ecm<se  they  differ  in  their  upitnons 
from  others ;  particularly,  when  they  reject  such,  as  are  generally 
received. 

The  general  reception  of  any  opinion,  except  where 'mankind 
have  a  complete  capacity  and  opportunity  to  judge  ;  and  where  at 
the  same  time  they  determine  without,  or  as.ainst,  thdr  inclinations 
and  prejudices  ;  is  certainly  no  proof ,  that  it  is  just.  Still  less  is  it 
evidence,  that  it  is  uiitrue.  In  all  cases,  where  mankind  at  large 
have  the  means  of  judging,  and  are  under  no  violent  prejudices, 
their  agreement  in  any  doctrine  is  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
The  aiireement,  also,  of  men  of  superior  wisdom  and  worth, 
though  furnishing  no  decisive  evidence  that  they  are  right,  is  yet 
so  much  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  as  to  demand 
a  serious  examination  of  them,  before  we  resolve  to  adopt  such  as 
are  of  a  contrary  nature.  Yet  there  are  persons  in  the  world, 
particularly  among  the  young,  who,  while  they  are  ardently  am- 
bitious to  sustain  the  characters  of  independent  thinkers,  feel,  that 
they  actually  assume  it  by  merely  differing  from  others.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  frequently  declare  it;  and 
boast  of  it  not  a  little,  as  being  the  proper  exercise  and  decisive 
proof  of  free,  independent  thought.  Those  also,  who  harmonize 
in  their  opinions  either  with  the  public,  or  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished respectability,  they  often  pronounce  to  be  enslaved, 
priest-ridden,  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  awed  by  authority. 
These  silly  men  are  so  weak,  as  to  know  nothingof  independence, 
but  the  name  ;  and  do  not  discern,  that  this  envied  attribute  con- 
sists, not  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others,  but  in  rejecting  error; 
not  in  receiving  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  others,  but  in  re- 
ceiving those,  which  are  supported  by  evidence. 
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Of  this  class  have  been  a  great  proportion  of  Infidels.  These 
men,  in  Great  Britain,  styled  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
Free  Thinkers:  while  they  regarded  Christians  as  being  perfect- 
ly enslaved  by  authority,  fear,  and  pre  udice.  Accordingly  they 
gloried  not  a  little  in  this  character ;  and  considered  themselves 
as  the  only  men,  whose  minds  were  unshackled.  Christians  they 
pronounced  credulous ;  because  they  believed  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God;  and  themselves  free  from  credulity,  because 
they  did  not  thus  believe.  They  did  not  perceive,  what  was  yet 
very  obvious,  that  the  whole  difference  between  them  and  Chris- 
tians, in  this  respect,  was,  that  Christiarts  believed  the  Scriptures  to 
he  the  Word  of  God,  and  they  believed  them  not  to  be  the  toord  of 
God.  The  Christians  believed  a  positive,  and  they,  a  negative, 
proposition.  The  credulity,  therefore,  was  chargeable  to  those, 
whoever  they  were,  who  believed  with  the  least  evidence; 
whether  they  were  styled  believers,  or  unbelievers. 

Secondly.  There  are  others,  who  claim  this  character, /rom  the, 
mere  indulgence  of  Passion. 

The  passion,  which  operates  in  this  case,  may  be  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  enthusiasm,  anger,  and  perhaps  several  others.  There 
is  no  independence  of  mind,  founded  in  passion.  The  indulgence 
of  it  may,  indeed,  make  us  feel  for  the  season  superior  to  all 
other  persons,  and  to  all  received  opinions.  But  the  existence  of 
passion,  inmost  cases,  is  in  a  comparative  sense  momentary; 
and,  when  it  ceases,  the  mind  sinks  as  much  below,  as  it  had  be- 
fore risen  above,  the  usual  level.  It  has.  in  this  case,  no  support, 
but  the  state  of  feeling.  It  possesses  no  arguments,  no  conviction 
of  its  own  rectitude,  no  smiles  of  conscience,  no  approbation  of 
God,  and  no  sincere  approbation  of  its  fellow-men.  Haman, 
whose  soul  was  the  seat  of  passion,  the  very  moment,  when  he 
was  commanded  to  honour  Mordecai,  sunk,  with  all  his  pride, 
into  the  dust.  Circumstances  furnished  all  his  apparent  energy 
of  character ;  and,  when  they  ceased  to  exist,  it  vanished.  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  meek  and  humble  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego.  At  the  very  mouth  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
they  said,  "  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able 
to  deliver  us  from  the  burning,  fiery  furnace  ;  and  he  will  de- 
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liver  us  out  of  thine  hand  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image,  which  thou  hast  set  up." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  persons  of  this  description  are  no 
more  firmly  established  in  their  opinions,  than  determined  in  con- 
duct.    When  circumstances  favour,  they  may  be  both  fixed,  and 
strenuous :  When  not,  they  are  weak,  and  variable.     Such  men 
will  never  become  martyrs  :  nor  can  any  reliance  be  safely  placed 
upon  them  in  seasons  of  trial.     They  will   then  forsake  their 
opinions,  their  friends,  their  party,  their  country,  and  their  reli- 
gion.    He,  who  trusts  them,  trusts  in   Egypt :  a  broken  reed,  on 
which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  thrust  through  his  hand,  and  pierce  him. 
Thirdly.    Some  men  think  themselves  independent,  because 
they  believe  Paradoxes.     Paradoxes  are  propositions,  which  in  ap- 
pearance are  absurd,  and  which  in  truth  usually  are  so.     A  con- 
siderable number  of  our  race,  however,  desirous  of  being  thought 
to  possess  superior  discernment,  and  to  burst  the  shackles  impos- 
ed by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  thinking,  seem  willing  to  receive 
nothing  which  is  directly  commended  to  the  intellect  by  obvious 
evidence  ;  and  spend  a  great  part  of  life  in  hunting  for  paradoxes, 
and  announcing  them  to  others.     Such  men  must  believe,  that ! 
truth,  especially  important  truth,  exists  only  in  seeming  contra- 
dictions, and  that  God  has  so  constituted  the  mind,  that  it  cannot 
discern  it  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  apparent  ab- 
surdity.    Yet  no  men  value  themselves  more  upon  their  opinions 
than  dealers  in  paradoxes  ;  or  feel  more  raised  above  that  slavery 
of  thought,  which  is  opposed  to  genuine  independence.     I  wish 
you  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  head  of  every  lover 
of  paradoxes  ;  and  that  he  adopts  his  opinions,  merely  from  the  de- 
sire of  being  distinguished  from  others. 

Fourthly.  There  are  multitudes,  who  claim  the  character  of 
independence,  because  they  act  in  these  modes,  and  from  these 
principles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  erroneousness  of  this  conduct. 

True  independence  of  mind,  with  regard  to  Action,  consists  in 
conforming  to  the  words  of  the  text ;  in  being  strong,  and  of  a  good 
rourage,  to  do  all  the  law  of  God;  in  other  words,  to  do  what  is| 
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right ;  and  in  not  turning  aside  from  it  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left.  In  receiving  truth,  the  only  possible  guide  to  recti- 
tude, it  consists  in  an  exact  conformity  to  those  memorable  in- 
junctions of  St.  Paul,  given  to  the  Thessalonian  Christians: 
■■'  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  or  true. 

It  does  not,  however,  consist  solely  in  piety  ;  or  at  least  in  such 
piety,  as  mankind  attain.     It  is  partially  constituted  of  a  peculiar 
firmness  of  mind,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  original ;  and  certain- 
ly always  habitual :  a  firmness,  which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  so- 
ber consideration,  and  of  repeated  and  vigorous  elforts  of  mental 
energy  to  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.     This  firmness,  this  deter- 
mined energy  of  character,  in  a  small  number  of  the  human  race 
has  existed  in  such  a  degree,  without  any  just  or  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples, as  to  compel  the  admiration  of  mankind,  even  while  the 
actions  of  these  men  have  excited  detestation  and  horror.     Such 
were  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  Charles  the  twelfth, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  various  others.     Such  have  been 
multitudes  in  humbler  life,  distinguished  not  only  for  the  resolution 
which  faces  danger,  but  the  firmness,  also,  which  sustains  suffer- 
ings.    I  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  character,  discovered 
by  these  men.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  observe, 
that,  in  addition  to  their  native  or  acquired  firmness  of  mind, 
they  have  been  vehemently  ardent,  and  eminently  proud,  ambi- 
tious, destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  regardless  of  consequences. 
While  they  have  been  prosperous,  or  have  entertained  strong 
hopes  of  success,  they  have  been  firm  :  and  sometimes,  when  they 
have  utterly  failed,  the  pride  and  ambition,  which  have  sustained 
them  in  their  seasons  of  prosperity  with   so  much  vigour,  have 
enabled  them  to  meet  sufferings  and  death  with  an  unabated  en- 
ergy.    The  spirit,  with  which  they  have  acted  and  endured,  is 
the  same,  which  animates  the  western  Indian  to  the  chase,  and  to 
the  battle  ;  and  inspires  him  to  sustain  the  tortures  of  his   ene- 
mies, not  only  with  unbroken  fortitude,  but  with  exultation  and 
triumph. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that,  independently  of 
principle,  the  mind,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  possess  a  high 
degree  of  energy,  which  is  native,  originally  inwoven  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  invigorated  by  its  circumstances ;    especially  by 
VOL.  I.  Rfi 
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those  repeated  exertions,  which  form  it  into  a  powerful  habit. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  most,  if  not  alh  men  of  this  de- 
scription lose  their  energy,  when  their  situation  becomes  hope- 
lessly unprosperous.  Their  ardour  ceases  to  be  kindled;  their 
eiforts  fail  of  success ;  and  they  are  left  to  the  cool  consideration 
produced  by  disappointment,  and  to  the  reflections  generated  by 
retirement  and  humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  Christians,  who  possess  in 
very  feeble  degrees  Independence  of  mind.  To  some  extent, 
greater  or  less,  they  are  reasonably  believed  to  be  pious,  because 
in  ordinary  circumstances  they  produce  the  fruits  of  piety.  Still 
they  are  timid  in  greater  or  less  degrees  ;  wavering  both  as  lo 
their  principles  and  practices;  awed  b}  the  opinions  of  the  world; 
dreading  unpopularity;  afraid  of  obloquy;  and  startled  at  the 
appearance  of  opposition.  These  men  plainly  need  something, 
beside  the  degree  of  piety  which  they  possess,  to  prompt  them  to 
endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  unques- 
tionably a  pious  man.     His  native  temper  was   ardent,  even  to 
rashness  ;  but,  like  other  men  of  this  temper,  he  became  timorous, 
and  seems  easily  to  have  been  overcome,  in  seasons  of  peculiar  tri- 
al.   This  infirm  spirit  betrayed  him  into  the  gross  crime  of  denying 
his   Master,  and  all  the  sins,  with  which  it  was  attended.     This 
led  him  to  dissemble  at  Antioch  ;  when  Paul  withstood  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.     How   many  Christians,  since 
that  period,  have  followed  him  in  the  paths  of  sin,  from  the  same 
mental  imbecility.     Were  faith,  indeed,  possessed  by  Christians  in 
a  sufficient  degree ;  it  would,  itself,  become  sufficiently  energetic 
to  encounter  every  difficulty,  and  every  suffering  ;  and  overcome 
with   a   decisive   victory,   not  only    the  lust,  allurements,   and 
snares,  of  the  world,  but  its  hostility,  slander,  and  persecution. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  genuine  Independence  of  mind  is  a  com- 
bination of  native,   or  acquired,  Energy,  habitually  established ;  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Truth  ^  and  sincere  Piety.     This  attribute  will 
enable  him,  who  possesses  it,  alike  to  encounter  difficulties,  and 
sustain  sufferings ;  to  be  moderate  in  prosperity,  and  serene  in 
adversity  ;  to  hold  truth,  and  practice  righteousness,  in  opposition 
to  a  world  ;  resolutely  to  perform  his  duty  ;  and  calmly  leave  the 
consequences  to  God.     This  is  the  character,  enjoined  in  the  text, 
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and  urged  in  this  discourse  ;  the  character  of  Moses,  Daniel,  and 
Paul,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all,  who  approximate  to 
the  standard  of  these  distinguished  men.  How  different  from  that 
of  the  votaries  of  ambition,  already  mentioned.  What  an  appear- 
ance, think  you,  would  the  man  who  fled  from  Wilna,  Leipsic,and 
Waterloo,  have  made  before  the  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  Lions  ? 

2.  The  Importance  of  this  attribute  may  be  in  some  measure 
seen  in  the  following  particulars. 

It  is  repeatedly  enjoined  as  our  duty  in  the  Scriptures.  m 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an  honourable 
Character:  such,  I  mean,  as  is  solid,  unblemished,  and  enduring. 
No  man,  who  is  seen  to  be  timid,  wavering,  and  imbecile,  can  be 
holden  in  high  estimation.  Whatever  talents  he  may  possess ; 
whatever  exploits  he  may  perform  ;  mankind,  if  they  discern,  that 
he  possesses  this  character,  will  soon  regard  him  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  contempt.  His  want  of  Independence  will  be  a  blot, 
which  nothing  can  wipe  away. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  Confidence. 

No  man  will  confide  in  him,  who,  whatever  other  qualities  he 
may  possess,  is  expected  to  shrink  from  his  duty  in  the  time  of 
trial :  and  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
rectitude,  wanders. onward  in  a  zig  zag  course;  which,  while  it  is 
intended  to  have  the  same  general  direction,  is  also  intended  to 
shun  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  may  await  him  in  his  pro- 
gress.    The 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  viriim ;" 

"  The  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just ;" 

is  the  only  object  of  settled,  rational  reliance  in  the  present 
v/orld. 

Hence,  it  is  indispensable  to  almost  all  our  Usefulness,  Little 
can  be  done  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  probably  in  any  other, 
by  an  insulated  individual.  All  extensive  usefulness  is  derived 
from  the  co-operation  of  others  in  the  promotion  of  important  pur- 
poses. To  obtain  this  co-operation,  we  must  have  influence  over 
them.  To  acquire  influence,  we  must  have  their  Confidence : 
and  to  gain  confidence,  we  must  possess  Independence  of  mind. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  almost  every  duty,  private 
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or  public .  An  imbecile  mind  performs  the  private  duties  of  life  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner  5  by  halves;  in  fragm.ents;  so  as  to  re- 
quire pardon  and  pity ;  not  so  as  to  merit  approbation.  Pub- 
lic duties  are  by  such  a  man  scarcely  done  at  all.  A  great  part  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  calculating  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct ;  in  solicitously  enquiring  what  the  world  will  think, 
and  say,  and  do  ;  in  trembling  under  the  expectation  of  censure  5 
in  bartering  his  conscience  for  his  quiet ;  in  endeavouring  to  steal 
into  popularity  by  bending  before  the  breath  of  the  public  ;  and  in 
withering  beneath  the  frost  of  popular  odium.  In  all  this  he  only 
cheats  himself  of  the  very  good,  at  which  he  aims.  Were  he  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  intrepidity  ;  he  would  take  the  direct  path  to  the 
character,  which  he  covets.  He  would  be  respected  while  living, 
and  honoured  when  dead,  by  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  by  most 
even  of  the  foolish  and  wicked. 

It  is  indispensable  to  our  safely  frojn  temptation.,  and  sin»  The 
prevarication  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac  ;  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to 
bear  the  messages  of  God  to  Pharaoh  ;  the  miserable  omission  of 
duty  towards  his  children  in  Eli ;  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master, 
and  his  dissimulation  at  Antioch  ;  all  sprang  from  mental  imbecili- 
ty. So  have  the  sins  of  thousands  and  millions  of  others  in  suc- 
ceeding periods.  The  Independence,  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing, is  the  garrison  of  the  soul ;  firm  ;  determined  ;  ready  to  de- 
fend the  fortress  against  every  enemy,  and  at  every  hazard. 
Without  it,  the  walls  are  broli^n  down  •,  the  gate  left  open  ;  and 
the  enemy  invited  to  take  an  undisputed  possession. 

It  is  indispensable  to  peace  of  Conscience.  A  feeble,  timid, 
wavering  mind  is  always  in  a  state  of  suspense  about  every  impor- 
tant duty  ;  and  such  suspense  is  another  name  for  wretchedness. 
For  the  omission  of  the  duties  which  it  should  perform,  and  the 
sins,  which,  instead  of  them,  it  has  actually  committed,  it  is  continu- 
ally reproached  by  Conscience,  and  pierced  by  stings  from  which 
it  cannot  retire.  Its  controlling  disposition  is  felt  not  only  to  be 
criminal,  but  base,  and  despicable.  Under  the  sense  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  done,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  it  has  done, 
it  sinks  into  the  dust,  and  sickens  at  every  review  of  its  cha- 
racter. 

The  man,  possessed  of  mental  Independence,  looks  back  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  serene  and  delightful  survey,  to  the  past  events 
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of  his  life.  So  far  as  is  competent  to  the  character  of  human 
beings,  he  has  resolutely,  and  firmly,  done  his  duty.  Instead  of 
shrinking  from  difficulties  and  opposers  ;  he  has  strenuously  over- 
come ihe  former,  and  vanquished  the  latter.  His  path  has,  there- 
fore, been  as  th'  shining  tight,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
j)erfect  day.  Who  cap  fail  to  survey  this  charming  object  with 
pleasure  ?  With  what  delight  must  it  be  viewed  by  the  traveller 
himself?  How  few,  comparatively,  must  be  his  causes  for  regret ! 
How  many  for  self-approbation  ! 

3.  The  Difficulty  of  acquiring,  and  exercising,  Independence  of 
mind  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  single  consideration,  viz.  that  it  is  so  rarely 
found. 

How  few,  even  in  private  life,  are  the  men,  how  few  the  com- 
panions, or  the  friends  ;  on  whom  you,  limited  as  is  your  experi- 
ence, would  willingly  rely  in  cases  of  importance  and  difficulty. 
How  far  more  rare  will  you  find  such  men,  when  you  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  tiie  human  character,  and  the  feeble,  irresolute 
disposition  of  the  human  heart.  Multitudes,  indeed,  you  will 
daily  hear  boasting  of  their  Independence.  All  these  are  mere 
bullies.  Their  courage  exists,  and  evaporates,  in  words.  In  the 
time  of  trial  they  will  prove  cowards.  True  Independence 
vauntc.th  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 

In  this  country  personal  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  as  absolute  a  de- 
gree, as  it  has  been  ever  enjoyed  by  civilized  man.  Yet,  in 
instances  almost  literally  numberless,  the  inhabitants  are  plainly 
destitute  of  the  independent  character,  to  which  they  make  such 
high  pretensions.  What  multitudes  of  them  are  absolutely  slaves 
to  party  ;  and  in  how  many  instances  primarily,  because  they  are 
afraid  to  embrace  truth,  or  practice  righteousness  ?  How  many  of 
them  bow  their  necks  to  that  iron  yoke;  the  influence  of  dema-- 
gogues?  How  many  of  them  vote  in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
consciences,  and  for  men,  whom  in  their  hearts  they  detest :  and 
all  this  from  the  fear  of  being  censured  by  their  neighbours.  In 
these,  and  in  all  similar,  cases,  instead  of  adhering  to  truth  and 
righteousness  ;  the  great  objects,  to  which  our  thoughts  and  actions 
ought  to  be  directed  as  uniformly,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole; 
the  man  is  awed  and  controlled,  by  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
his  party,  or  the  public.  His  soul  is  a  slave  to  those  around  him ; 
enthralled  in  as  absolute,  and  far  more  degrading,  and  pernicious, 
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bondage,  than  that  of  the  unhappy  African.  How  undeserving 
is  such  a  person  of  the  name  of  a  freeman,  of  which  he  boasts 
so  triumphantly,  and,  while  he  wears  this  iron  yoke,  so  shame- 
fully. 

Others,  as  we  have  had  the  most  abundant  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing, adopt  the  same  unworthy  conduct  under  the  domination  of 
their  passions.  Not  a  small  number,  from  pride  ;  and  peculiarly 
from  the  pride  of  self-consistency.  They  have  appeared  as  the 
members  and  champions  of  a  party  ;  and,  although  completely  sa- 
tisfied that  they  have  done  wrong,  and  stung  by  their  consciences 
for  the  wrong  which  they  have  done,  they  are  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge or  repair  it.  Thus,  goaded  by  this  despicable  pas- 
sipn,  they  go  on,  in  the  face  of  truth  and  righteousness,  adding 
iniquity  to  iniquity  ;  rather  than  by  a  manly  and  honourable  effort 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  wretched  servitude. 

Others,  still,  make  this  sacrifice  from  the  desire  of  office  and  its 
emoluments.  These  men  are  the  bond  slaves,  partly  of  what  they 
mistake  for  honour,  and  partly  of  avarice ;  and  barter  their  souls 
for  a  place,  with  an  immensely  corrupt  and  scandalous  prostitu- 
tion of  their  talents  ;  in  order  to  obtain  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

This  spirit  spreads  through  the  world  ;  and  pervades  all  ranks, 
and  ages.  In  the  hall  of  legislation  how  often  do  we  hear  it  pro- 
verbially said,  that  this  and  that  man  keeps  his  finger  on  the  key- 
hole of  the  Treasury.,  in  order  to  secure  popularity.  And  how 
often  does  this  wretched,  shallow  fetch,  this  trick  within  the 
compass  of  a  school  boy's  faculties,  succeed.  How  many  others 
durst  not  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  highly  im- 
portant, and  even  absolutely  necessary,  public  purposes  ;  because 
the  measure  will  be  unpopular,  and  they  dread  the  loss  of  a  re- 
election. Of  what  value  is  such  an  election  ?  Of  none,  except 
as  it  may  enable  the  candidate  to  do  good.  Yet,  here,  good  is 
not  done  ;  nor  intended  to  be  done  ;  but  evil.  I  have  seen  a  le- 
gislature, and  one  of  high  reputation,  refuse  to  pay  a  just,  acknow- 
ledged debt ;  a  debt,  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  of  equity ;  merely  from  the  want  of  honest  in- 
dependence, and.  because  the  payment  would"  have  been  un- 
popular. 

How  often,  also,  does  the  Executive  magistrate  shrink  from  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  that,  while  under  the  solemn  obliga- 
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lion  of  his  oath  of  office  ;  because  he  fears  to  give  diience.  How 
many  of  those  petty  crimes,  which  extensively  disturb  the  peace 
of  Society,  are  suflfered  to  go  on  unmolested ;  especially  when 
committed  by  persons  of  some  conserjuence,  or  by  their  children; 
because  the  prosecution  of  them  will  be  unpopular,  or  will  at 
least  provoke  the  resentment  of  those,  who  are  to  be  punished. 
"  I  will  set  no  wicked  thing  before  my  eyes,"  said  David:  "  I 
hate  the  work  of  them,  who  turn  aside  ;  it  shall  not  cleave  to  me. 
A  froward  heart  shall  depart  from  me :  I  will  not  know  a  wicked 
person.  Whoso  privily  slanderetb  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut 
olF. .  He,  that  telleth  lies  ;  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.  I  will  ear- 
ly destroy  all  the  wicKed  of  the  land  ;  that  I  may  cutoff  all  wick- 
ed doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord."  Glorious  magistrate!  of 
whom  it  is  testified  by  the  voice  of  God,  that  he  executed  justice 
and  judgment  unto  all  his  people, 

A  single  example  of  a  contrary  nature,  painful  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity,  and  shocking  to  every  principle  of  religion,  will  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  the  state  of  our  Israel.  Brothels  exist,  in  great- 
er or  less  numbers,  in  every  considerable  American  city ;  and 
exist  in  peace.  They  stand,  in  a  sense,  under  the  eaves  of  our 
temples;  and  shade,  and  insult,  the  very  altars  of  Christianity. 
Instead  of  razing  these  nuisances  from  our  land,  not  a  hand  is  lift- 
ed, not  a  voice  is  heard,  against  them.  Except  in  a  solitary  in- 
stance, or  two,  there  has  been  none,  that  has  moved  the  wing,  or 
opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.  Magistrates  and  ministers,  walk 
quietly  by  these  walls  of  perdition  :  and  sons,  and  even  fathers, 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  enter  without  molesta- 
tion, without  even  an  admonition,  the  house,  which  is  the  way  to 
hell,  and  go  down  together  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

Christians,  and  particularly  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  pro- 
bably more  distinguished  for  Independence  of  mind  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Yet  how  many  of  both,  like  good  Hezekiah,  ar- 
dently wish  to  have  peace  in  their  day  ;  so  ardently,  as  to  make 
sacrifices,  which  he,  probably,  would  never  have  made.  How 
many  Christians  are  afraid  to  use  vigorous  measures  for  supporting 
even  a  Minister,  whom  they  love  ;  although  every  day  witnesses 
the  embarrassments,  the  discouragements,  the  distresses,  under 
>vhich  he  labours  for  the  want  of  such  support.  How  many,  when 
be  is  attacked  by  the  hands  of  heresy,  worldliness,  and  hatred. 
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stand  aloof  in  the  time  of  trial ;  and,  without  a  serious  effort  to 
befriend  him,  permit  his  enemies  to  drive  him  from  his  place ;  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  impair,  his  usefulness  ;  and  to  multiply  suf- 
ferings for  both  him  and  his  family. 

Instances,  also,  are  unhappily  but  too  numerous,  in  which  Mi- 
nisters themselves,  under  all  the  solemn  obligations  of  their  of- 
fice, and  with  all  the  tremendous  motives  before  them,  which 
should  prompt  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it  faithfully,  speak 
smooth  things  to  their  hearers,  mid  prophesy  deceits  ;  lest  the  downy 
couch,  on  which  they  love  to  repose,  should  be  converted  into  a 
bed  of  thorns.  How  many  fear  to  preach  those  doctrines  o(  the 
Gospel,  which  are  especially  painful  and  humiliating  to  the  sinful 
mind.  How  many  are  afraid  to  lift  up  their  voice,  as  a  trumpet, 
against  predominant  vices  ;  against  the  sins  of  party  ;  against  the 
faults  of  such  members  of  their  congregations,  as  have  weight  and 
influence.  "  Son  of  man,"  said  God  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  "  I 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore 
thou  shalt  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me. 
When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  '  O  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely 
die  ;'  if  thou  dost  not  speak,  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way, 
that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  re- 
quire at  thine  hand.  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the  wicked  of 
his  way,  to  turn  from  it,  if  he  do  not  turn  from  his  way,  he  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul." 

Of  the  late  Mr.  Weld,  of  Attleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  dis- 
tinguished Minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  said  by  authority,  which  I 
cannot  be  questioned,  "  As  he  regarded  the  Scriptures  with  the  * 
most  profound  reverence ;  so  he  taught  the  truths  which  he  be- 
lieved them  to  contain,  in  a  manner  absolutely  undaunted,  and  un- 
warping.  With  the  same  intrepid  spirit  he  reproved  vice,  of  eve- 
ry kind.  Not  a  riot,  not  a  serious  violation  of  order,  not  a  scene 
of  dissipation,  escaped  his  rebukes  from  the  desk.  In  his  paro- 
chial visits  he  addressed  the  truths,  and  duties,  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  family  :  and  while  he  adminis- 
tered the  balm  of  life  to  the  wounded  spirit,  he  gave  the  most  so- 
lemn alarms,  as  well  as  the  most  pungent  reproofs,  to  stubborn- 
ness and  impiety."  Would  to  God,  that  all,  who  prophesy,  pro- 
phesied in  this  manner. 

J/ct  me  now  ask  ycu,  my  young  friends,  Which  of  these  chr\- 
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racters  awakens  the  approbation  of  your  own  consciences?  Are 
you  willing  to  be  the  timid,  wavering  men,  whom  I  have  describ- 
ed? Are  you  willing  to  adopt  their  conduct  ?  Are  you  willing 
to  bow  your  necks  to  the  yoke  of  party  spirit,  or  public  opinion, 
or  to  the  weight  and  wishes  of  a  few  influential  individuals ;  ia 
truckle  for  popularity  ;  to  wade  through  the  mire  of  dependence, 
in  the  train  of  a  demagogue  ;  to  barter  your  consciences  for  suf- 
frages, and  sell  your  souls  for  a  place?  Can  you  enter  the  desk, 
to  insult  your  Maker;  crucify  your  Redeemer  anew;  and  lead 
your  congregations  to  perdition  ;  rather  than  wound  their  ears  by 
the  painful,  awful  truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  pierce  their  hearts  by 
pungent  reproofs  for  sin  ?  Will  such  a  wretched,  serpentine 
course  commend  you  to  the  eye  of  God ;  give  peace  to  your 
consciences;  blunt  the  thorns  of  a  dying  bed;  spread  your 
pillow  with  down  ;  enable  you  to  approach,  with  comfort  and 
hope,  the  last  tribunal ;  and  be  followed  by  "  well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants?" 

4.  I  will  now  exhibit  several  Motives  to  the  assumption  of  this 
cfiaracter  in  Youth. 

That  it  ought  to  be  assumed  by  every  man  will  not  be  ques^ 
tioned  by  him,  who  has  not  lost  his  senses.  The  observations, 
made  under  the  preceding  heads,  particularly  the  second,  place 
this  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt;  and  the  denial  of  it  beyond 
those  of  decency. 

You  will  here  observe,  that  I  am  hot  recommending  to  you 
military  courage.  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  for  this  attri- 
bute ihere  will  be  no  future  occasion  in  our  native  land.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  God  is  about  to  scatter  finally,  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  people.,  who  delight  in  war;  and  that  the  period  is 
near,  in  which  the  righteous  shall  flourish,  with  abundance  of  peace, 
so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  I  am  urging  upon  you  a  character, 
incomparably  more  rare,  and  incomparably  more  valuable.  It  is 
a  truth,  which  is  proved  by  abundant  experience,  and  of  which 
the  explanation  is  not  difficult,  that  the  Independence  of  mind  re- 
commended in  this  discourse,  is  harder  to  be  assumed  and  exer- 
cised, than  the  spirit,  which  coolly  marches  up  to  ^  the  imminent, 
deadly  breach."  The  man,  who  will  face  a  battery  of  cannon 
without  shrinking,  will  tremble  at  the  thought  of  giving  his  vote,  in 
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opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  party,  or  the  voice  of  popular  opin- 
ion. Feel  then,  that  mental  Independence  is  not  a  thing  of 
course ;  that  it  demands  consideration,  effort,  repetition,  and 
habit;  that  it  involves  conviction,  firmness,  principle,  and  piety. 
If  you  realize  not  these  things  ;  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  in- 
fluence of  any  motives,  which  I  can  suggest.  Carry  them,  there- 
fore, with  you  through  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 

Perhaps  you  may  object  to  all,  which  may  be  advanced,  that 
the  attainment  is  beyond  your  power ;  and  that  such  Independence 
is  merely  an  endowment^  and  not  an  acquisition.  Why,  let  me  ask 
you  in  answer  to  your  objection,  has  God  required  this  attribute 
at  our  hands?  Why  did  he  require  it  of  Joshua  in  the  text; 
and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  other  passages  so  numerous,  as  on 
this  subject  to  constitute  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures? 
Joshua  was  actually  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage,  to  do  all  the 
words  of  the  law.  Paul  proved  all  things,  and  held  fast  that  which 
is  good.  Vast  multitudes  have  preceded,  and  succeeded,  these 
worthies ;  and  many  of  them  have  lived  in  our  own  land,  and  iu 
our  own  day.  God  cannot  command  what  men  cannot  perform  : 
and  these  men  by  their  actual  assumption  of  this  character  have 
proved,  beyond  debate,  the  practicability  of  assuming  it,  wher- 
ever men  will  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

With  these  things  premised,  let  me  urge  you  to  assume  this 
character  in  the  morning  of  life, 

1st.  Because,  otherwise,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  you  will  never 
assume  it. 

Your  whole  character  is  soon  to  be  fixed  ;  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, beyond  recall.  The  habits,  of  which  it  will  be  composed^ 
are  many  of  them  already  begun.  Many  others  will  soon  be  be- 
gun ;  and  all  at  no  distant  period  of  time  will  be  rivetted.  Parti- 
cularly, the  habit  of  resisting  temptations  and  dangers,  or  the  op- 
posite habit  of  yielding  to  them,  invariably  commences  in  youth, 
and  is  established  in  early  manhood.  If  you  are  accustomed  to 
resist;  the  spirit  of  resisting  will  continually  increase  its  strength; 
and  every  instance,  in  which  you  overcome,  will  enable  you  to 
overcome  with  more  ease,  and  more  absolute  success,  in  every  fu- 
ture instance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  accustomed  to  yield 
to  these  enemies ;  if  solicitations  to  sin  find  in  you  a  listening  ear, 
a  congenial  heart,  and.  ready  hands ;  you  will  at  every  successive 
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period  listen,  and  yield,  with  less  and  less  reluctance.  If  you  now 
submit  your  opinions  to  the  opinions,  or  wishes,  of  others ;  if  you 
conform  your  actions,  either  from  the  dread  of  censure,  or  the 
love  of  applause,,  the  weight  of  authority  or  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  to  ihe  conduct  which  others  may  choose  to  pursue; 
you  will  soon  become  mere  floating  wood,  swimming  backward 
and  forward  with  every  ti  !e.  He,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
yield,  whatever  may  be  the  impulse,  will  soon  only  "yield.  He, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  overcome,  will  soon  think  of  no- 
thing but  capitulating,  and  of  making  the  best  termsin  his  power- 
He  ceases  to  be  a  warrior,  an  opposer ;  and  is  only  a  prey. 

As  one  of  these  habits  will  certainly  be  formed  in  your  youth, 
and  will  soon  be  immoveably  rivetted;  it  is  a  concern  of  the 
highest  moment  to  every  one  of  you,  that  he  should  choose  and 
establish  that,  which  is  safe,  honourable,  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
the  means  of  life ;  rather  than  that,  which  is  disgraceful,  peri- 
lous, and  only  the  means  of  sin,  and  ruin. 

Secondly.  Because  you  will  have  a  noble  opporlunitij  to  do  your 
duty. 

The  useful  part  of  your  lives  you  will  begin  in  the  possession 
of  this  most  profitable  character.  1  have  already  told  you,  that 
it  is  formed  of  a  vigorous^  habitual  energy,  fixed  principle^  and 
sincere  piety.  What  a  happy  pre,  aralion,  at  the  most  hap- 
py period,  for  performing  all  the  duties  of  life!  not  those  only, 
which  are  common  and  easy,  but  those  also,  which  are  great 
and  arduous ;  such,  as  try  the  souls  of  men,  and  show  the  high 
superiority  of  worth,  which  a  few  individuals  obtain  over  the 
mass.     With  what  an  enviable,  what  a  mighty,  advantage  will  you 

,  enter  upon  the  career  of  life !  Timid,  wavering  minds  begin  this 
career,  incumbered  with  clogs,  shackles,  and  fetters.  Often  they 
stop  :  not  unfrequently  they  go  backward.     At  the  best,  their  pro- 

1  gress  is  that  of  a  snail ;  heavy,  scarcely  perceivable,  and  made  in 
the  dirt.  At  every  step  they  are  com  elled  to  inquire  what  ob- 
stacles lie  in  their  way  ;  vhat  the  world  will  think ;  who  will  op- 
pose, and  censure  ;  who  will  or  will  not  give  them  votes;  and,  if 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whether  their  doctrines  will,  or  will  not, 
be  popular,  and  whether  their  reproofs  will  be  borne,  or  resented. 
They  bend  to  every  breeze  ;  and  by  a  blast,  of  no  great  violence. 
■r^  overthrown.     All  these  wretched  hindrances  you  will  escape. 
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With  a  steady  eye  marking  only  your  duty,  you  will  proceed  in  a 
straight,  and  tirm  course  to  perform  it.  The  mountain  of  difficulty 
before  you  will  regularly  become  a  plain.  The  God,  whom  you 
will  thus  faithfully  serve,  will  wither  the  opposition  of } our  ene- 
mies ;  and  make  the  obstacles  to  your  duty  vanish  ;  or  if  they  are 
suffered  to  remain,  will  enable  you  steadily  to  ascend  and  triumph. 
How  desirable  will  be  such  a  progress!  Desirable,  because  itis 
early  begun,  and  therefoie  long  continued  ;  because  it  is  freed 
from  the  usual  difficulties  of  this  embarrassed  life  ;  because  it  is 
only  a  career  of  victory.  How  much  duty  will  you  have  done, 
when  you  come  to  a  dying  bed?  What  blessings  will  you  have 
been  to  mankind  ?  What  vessels  of  honour  and  usefulness,  in  the 
house  of  your  master  !  If  you  have  devoted  yourselves  to  the  du- 
ties  of  Civil  life  ;  you  will  be  able,  with  David,  when  your  course 
is  finished,  to  say,  "  1  have  behaved  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way." 
If  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  you  may  boldly  declare  to  those,  who 
have  heard  you,  "  1  take  you  to  record,  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  :  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God." 

Thirdly.  Because  it  is  Safe. 

In  the  possession  of  this  independence  you  will  be  safeyVom  the 
domination  of  your  own  Passions  :  for  the  subjugation  of  passion  is  a 
part  of  its  nature.  A  weak,  wavering  man  is  continually  galled  and 
jaded  by  his  passions ;  particularly,  by  his  love  of  applause,  and 
popularity,  his  fear  of  censure,  and  his  dread  of  being  alone,  either 
in  his  opinions  or  practices.  In  this  maimer  he  is  perpetually 
driven  from  what  He  thinks  right,  and  goaded  into  what  he  knows 
to  be  wrong.  You,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  possession  of  this 
high  attribute  will  lay  your  passions  at  your  feet ;  and  only  call 
them  in,  as  servants,  to  your  aid,  as  you  find  occasion  may  require. 
What  a  mighty  deliverance  will  even  this  be. 

The  wavering  man,  also,  will  be  perpetually  solicited  by  a  thou- 
sand Tempters }  because  they  expect  him  to  yield  of  course:  and 
every  temptation  will  find  him  unprepared,  feeble,  and  defenceless. 
Few  tempters,  on  (he  contrary,  will  afiproarh  you  ,-  because  they 
will  know,  that  they  cannot  prevail.      Who  would  have  offered  a  i, 
bribe  to  Aristides,  have  solicited  Washington   to   betray  his  coun-  ^ 
try;  or  have  asked  Paul  to  pervert  the  truth  ?     The  temptations  '■» 
also,  which  actually  assail  you,  will  find  you  guarded  at  all  points,  ■! 
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You  will  not  enter  upon  this  war  without  money,  without  arms, 
without  soldiers  ;  but  with  twenty  thousand  will  go  forth  to  meet  him, 
that  Cometh  against  you  with  ten  thousand.  What  is  more,  intiiiite- 
]y  uiore.  you  will  be  wntched  b)  the  Oiuiiiscient  eye,  and  pro- 
tet  led  by  the  AlmijilU}  h;md.  of  God.  '•  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee,"  is  a  piouiise,  in  a  peculiar  sense  appropriated 
to  Cliristiatis.  ddenntned  to  do  their  duty. 

Nor  will  you  tind,al  all,  the  same  vexations,  and  embarrassments, 
from  your  fllowmen.  Few  persons  think  of  conteiidiiig  agamst 
the  public  conduct  of  the  Legislator,  or  the  Magistrate,  who  is  be- 
lieved from  principle  faithfully,  and  firmly,  to  do  what  he  thinks 
right.  The  Minister,  who  is  acknowledged  to  adhere  undauntedly 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  quietly  permitted  to  preach 
whatever  he  believes  to  be  truth. 

Fourthly.   Because  it  is  Honourable, 

Look  back  upon  the  history  of  man  ;  and  tell  me  who,  in  your 
own  opinion,  have  been  the  honourable  members  of  the  human 
race.  Is  one  warping,  wavering  man  in  the  number?  Among  all 
those,  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  judgment,  and  consciences, 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  dread  of  censure,  to  the  love  of 
popularity  and  applause,  to  the  desire  of  advancement,  to  the  lust 
for  office,  is  there  a  single  Washington;  a  Chatham;  an  Alfred: 
a  Guslavus  ;  an  Anstides;  a  Leonidas  ;  a  Judas  Maccabeus-  an 
Apostle;  a  Prophet;  or  a  Patriarch  ?  How  infinitely  difTerent  is 
this  conduct  from  that  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  ;  who  set  his 
face  as  a  flint,  against  the  opposing  opinions,  slanders,  and  persecu- 
tions, of  the  whole  nation,  in  which  he  was  born;  and  sealed  the 
truth  of  his  testimony  on  the  accursed  tree.  Glory,  and  honour,\n 
the  supreme  and  immortal  sense,  belong  only  to  those,  who  patient- 
ly or  as  it  is  in  the  original, ^/•m/y  and  perseveringly,  continue  in 
well-doing.  These  are  the  men,  whom  in  your  consciences  you 
respect  and  reference.  These  are  the  men,  who  are  rever- 
enced bymiiikind;  who  receive  here,  and  throughout  eternal 
ages  will  receive  hereafter,  the  honour,  which  cometh  from  God 
only.  These  are  the  greatest,  while  wavering  Christians,  although 
really  possessing  the  christian  character,  will  be  the  least,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  while  few,  very  few,  among  all  those 
•who  yield  themselves  to  mental  bondage,  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  regions  of  life. 
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Fifthly.  Because  it  is  Delightful. 

All  the  observations,  which  have  been  already  made,  illustrate 
this  important  truth.  The  character,  which  is  safe,  useful,  and 
honourable,  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  the  possessor.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  all.  The  Independence,  which  1  am  urg- 
ing, is  the  direct  source  of  peace  in  the  soul ;  the  peace  derived 
from  an  approving  conscience,  and  an  approving  God  5  the  begin- 
tiing,  and  the  end,  of  all  sincere  enjoyment.  In  its  retrospective 
views  it  finds  a  multitude  of  objects  on  which  its  eye  fastens  with 
delight,  and  over  which  Conscience  sheds  a  perpetual  sunshine. 
Its  prospects,  its  future  designs,  still  brighter  and  better  with  con- 
tinually increasing  excellent  e,  are  a  regular  progress  in  the  high 
way  of  holiness  towards  the  paradise  of  God.  Temptations  may 
betide;  dangers  may  multiply;  and  sufferings  may  threaten  :  but 
the  Christian  hero,  possessing  his  soul  in  the  fortitude  of  the  Gos- 
pel, will  be  able  to  say,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me  ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy."  Secure  of  the  smiles  of  God,  on  death  he  will  look 
with  serenity ;  and  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave  with  hope, 
which  maketh  not  ashamed.  There  he  will  see  a  divine  reward 
prepared  for  him  ;  a  crown  of  glory,  at  the  sight  of  which  earthly 
diadems  are  changed  into  dross  and  dirt:  and  there  he  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  a  glorious  addition  to  their  number, 
and  their  joys. 

My  Young  Friends,  You  have  begun  life  with  many  blessings, 
promises,  and  hopes.  Your  behaviour,  while  under  my  care, 
has  strongly  recommended  you  to  my  affection.  You  go  into  the 
world  with  my  best  wishes,  and  my  fervent  prayers.  May  the 
Lord  God  be  with  you  and  make  your  way  through  life  prosperous  ! 
May  he  enable  you  to  be  strong,  and  very  courageous,  to  do  all  the 
tvords  of  his  law,  and  not  to  turn  from  it  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the 
left.  In  this  way  you  will  find  life  a  blessing  to  yourselves.  In 
this  way  you  will  be  blessings  to  your  fellow  men.  In  this  way 
the  rod  and  staff  of  the  giod Shepherd  w\\\  support  you,  as  you  pass 
through  the  valley  of  tht  sh  "w  /  tleath  :  and  in  this  wa^  you  wil! 
ascend  to  immortal  gior^  beyond  ihe  grave. 
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ds  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  its  do  good  unio  all  men  j  es- 
pecially unto  them,  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

This  passage  of  Scripture  is  founded  upon  that,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  "■  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing:  for 
in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not."  That,  which  we  may 
be  expected  in  this  case  to  reap,  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  verse  5 
viz.  life  everlasting.  The  original  language  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  9th  verse  is.  To  8s  xaXov  zJeisvTSg,  ]*»)  sxxaxunev:  literally, 
"  While  we  are  doing  that,  which  is  morally  excellent,  beautiful, 
or  lovely  ;  let  us  not  flag  :"  "-  let  us  not  lose  our  energy,  nor  be- 
come feeble  and  spiritless  in  our  exertions."  On  the  contrary, 
let  us  always  be  vigorous,  and  animated,  in  the  performance  of 
this  great  duty.  The  original  words  rendered,  let  us  do  good,  are 
£|ya^wf*sdo  TO  aya^ov :  "  let  us  labour  that  which  is  good,"  i.  e.  "  let 
us  do  it  with  tfie  diligence  and  exertion,  with  which  industrious 
men  labour  in  their  ordinary  business."  From  a  comparison  of 
this  phraseology  we  learn,  that  that,  which  is  to  be  done  by  us,  is 
not  only  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  is  to  be  done  with  such 
a  disposition  as  will  render  the  performance  morally  excellent 
and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labour 
in  this  employment  with  firm  resolution,  and  unremitted  en- 
ergy. 
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This  duty  we  are  required  to  perform,  especially,  towards  those, 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  For  this  part  of  the  injunction, 
obvious,  and  ample  reasong  may  without  any  i!  fficulty  be  alleged. 
But  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  consider,  eithei  the  reasons,  or 
the  injunction  itself.  1  sliall,  therefore,  confine  my  observations 
to  the  general  precept  in  the  text;  which  requires  us 

To  do  good  unto  all  men,  as  we  have  opportunity . 

The  first  care  of  every  man  is  undoubtedly  to  be  employed,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  upon  himself;  and  the  next,  upon  his  family. 
The  reasons  are  plain  and  decisive.  God  has  committed  these 
objects  peculiarly  to  him.  To  them  he  can  do  more  good  than 
to  any  others  ;  as  they  are  always  within  his  reach ;  as  their  wants 
are  more  immediately  and  perfectly  known  to  him ;  and  as  he 
can  suppl)  them  more  easily,  more  uniformly,  and  more  effectu- 
ally, than  he  can  those  of  any  other  persons.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  what  is  true  of  their  wants  is  equally  true  of 
all  their  other  interests.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that,  unless  he  perform  the  duty  here  specified,  it  will 
never  be  performed :  for  his  fellow-men  will  never  take  the 
charge  of  it  upon  themselves. 

But,  beside  this  great  and  indispensable  duty  of  all  men.  it  is  in 
the  power  of  all  to  do  some,  and  of  most  to  do  much,  g  od  to  others, 
7oho  are  not  their  immediate  connections.  The  performance  of  this 
duty  I  consider  as  the  great  object  of  the  apo>tle  in  the  text ;  an 
object,  worthy  of  his  commission,  of  his  inspiration,  and  of  the 
glorious  Being,  by  whom  he  was  inspired. 

What  St.  Paul  thought  it  proper  thus  solemnly  to  enjoin  upon 
all,  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  come,  I  shall  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  my  audience  ;  and.  particularly,  upon  the 
youths,  for  whom  the  present  Discourse  i>  e^^ptcially  intended. 

You  are  now,  my  young  friends,  about  to  lake  your  leave  of  the 
Seminary,  in  which  you  have  received  your  principal  education, 
and  the  principal  means  of  enabling  you  to  live  u«efully  and  ho- 
nourably in  the  world.  I  have  heretofore  given  you  many  in= 
structions,  kindly,  and  sincerely,  I  know,  and  as  1  hope  usefully 
to  you.  The  last,  which  as  a  body  you  will  ever  receive  from 
me,  I  am  to  give  to  you  now.  If  they  are  not  profitable  to  you,  I 
intend,  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  Your  past  behaviour,  while  J 
under  my  instruction,  merits  my  cordial  commendation ;  and  for- 
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bids  me  to  entertaJQ  a  single  doubt  that  the  instructions,  which  I 
now  address  to  you,  will  be  received  with  candour  and  good-wilK 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  first  class  of  benefits,  which  you  are  required  to  confer 
upon  your  fellow-men,  and  which  will  ordinarily  be  more  in  your 
power  than  any  other,  is  formed  of  such,  as  are  naturally  involved 
in  the  peculiar  emploijments,  to  which  you  will  hereafter  devote 
yourselves.  These  to  an  observing  man  will  usually  be  obvious ; 
and  by  all  men  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  parts  of 
your  duty.  Whether  you  betake  yourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  Ag- 
riculture, Commerce,  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology  ;  vi'hetheryou 
are  found  in  private  or  public  stations  ;  it  will  be  admitted  by  each 
of  you,  that  the  business,  to  which  you  are  thus  addicted,  ought 
to  be  performed  faithfully  by  yourselves,  and  usefully  to  others^ 
But  this  class  of  beneficial  efforts  I  shall  not  insist  upon  at  the 
present  time.  My  chief  object  is  to  urge  upon  you  a  beneficence, 
collateral  to  this  ;  a  beneficence,  which  will  be  suggested  to  you 
almost  daily  by  passing  events  ;  which  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
render  without  neglecting  your  professional  duties  ;  which  in  sin- 
gle cases  will  often  be  of  more  importance  than  such  of  those  du- 
ties, as  can  be  performed  within  an  equal  period  ;  which,  united, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  of  inestimable  value;  and  which  on 
all  these  accounts  is  indispensably  required  of  you  by  your  Maker. 
Let  me  now  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  ways,  in  which  you 
may  advantageously  exert  this  beneficence  towards  your  fel- 
low-men. 

As  a  preliminary  to  all  the  observations,  which  will  be  made  in 
this  discourse,  I  shall  suppose  you  to  be  established  in  some  use- 
ful business  ;  which  will  furnish  you  with  competent  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  if  faithful  to  yourselves, 
you  will  acquire  in  some  good  degree  reputation  and  influence. 
In  this  situation  let  me  urge  upon  you,  not  merely  as  generous 
and  honourable  conduct,  but  as  a  duty  to  God  and  to  mankind, 
from  which  you  cannot  be  released,  such  encouragement  ofwell-hc" 
haved  young  men,  as  they  may  need,  and  as  it  may  he  in  your  power 
10  furnish  them  zoithout  too  serious  inconvenience  to  yourselves* 
Young  men,  at  their  entrance  into  life,  are  apt  to  feel  all  the  dif" 
ficulties,  really  involved  in  their  circumstances ;  and  usually  manr 
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more,  which  are  chiefly  imaginary.  These,  however,  operate  on 
their  minds  with  the  same  force,  as  if  they  were  real.  The  field 
is  to  them  new  and  unhmited  ;  and  the  objects,  which  it  contains, 
are  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  perplexing.  Naturally,  they 
fasten  their  eyes  on  those  which  are  forbidden.  By  the  number 
of  these  objects,  they  are  perplexed:  by  their  nature,  they  are 
disheartened.  During  a  period  to  come,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
many  oiyou,  should  Providence  prolong  your  lives,  may  not  im- 
probably find  yourselves  in  this  very  situation.  Very  many  others 
have  been  in  it  before  you  ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  have  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles,  which  lay  in  their  way  to  success.  This 
extensive  experience  proves,  that  they  are  less  formidable,  and 
ought  to  be  less  discouraging,  than  you  will  imagine  them.  When 
you  shall  have  triumphed  over  them  all ;  let  me  exhort  you  to  re- 
member the  anxiety  and  despondence,  which  you  felt  in  these 
circumstances  :  and  from  your  own  sufferings  learn  to  feel,  and 
to  relieve,  the  sufferings  of  such  as  come  after  you.  To  be  the 
friend  of  young  men  is  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  respectable  cha- 
racters, and  to  act  one  of  the  most  useful  parts,  ordinarily  within 
the  reach  of  a  person,  even  of  distinguished  worth.  It  is  to  com- 
fort the  heart,  sustain  and  invigorate  the  energy,  multiply  the 
blessings,  and  expand  the  usefulness,  of  many  youths,  fitted,  both 
by  their  endowments  and  their  dispositions,  to  become  benefac- 
tors to  mankind.  At  the  same  time  the  good,  to  be  done,  may  be 
accomplished  in  most  cases  with  very  little  self-denial  or  incon- 
venience. Often,  advice  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  :  not  un- 
frequently,  countenance  :  and  at  times,  sympathy.  Should  other 
aid  be  needed;  he,  who  communicates  it,  will  be  the  more  de- 
serving ;  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  regularly  springmg  from  pure 
beneficence. 

Another  mode  of  doing  good,  which  will  be  extensively  in  your 
^d-    power,  is  to  befriend  Education  ;  partxcidarly  that,  which  is  furnish- 
ed by  parochial  schools.     On  this  copious  subject  I  can  only  give 
hints. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that,  independently  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  character  of  men  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  discipline  of  childhood :  and  in  our  own  country  a 
great  part  of  this  discipline  is  furnished  by  parochial  schools. 
New  England  justly  claims  the  reputation  of  having  distinguished 
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herself  by  an  attention  to  these  Institutions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  uncommon;  and  no  part  of  New  England,  perhaps,  more 
than  this  State.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  our  own  sys- 
tem is  in  many  respects  lamentably  imperfect.  Often,  this  is  in 
various  particulars  the  character  of  the  instructors  ;  and  always, 
as  1  believe,  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.  Even  the  modes,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  are  customarily  taught,  are 
extremely  defective  ;  and  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  thought.  The  time,  spent  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  badly,  is  from  twice  to  six  times  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  learn  both  well.  The  waste  might  easily  be  applied  to 
the  attainment  of  other  knowledge,  confessedly  of  great  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  subject  is  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance :  since  it  must  atFect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  whole  rising  generation.  Comparatively,  however,  it 
is  insignificant.  Moral  and  religious  instruction,  an  object  of  far 
higher  consequence,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  often  either  wholly 
neglected,  or  administered  with  such  carelessness,  as  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  absolute  neglect ;  or  is  given  so  erroneously  and  imper- 
fectly, as  to  be  little  better,  and  sometimes  perhaps  worse,  than 
none.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases,  widely  and  happily  differ- 
ent from  all  these  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  far  fewer  than 
a  good  man  would  vi^ish. 

Were  every  schoolmaster  to  comprehend  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  his  office  ;  were  he  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  ;  or 
would  he  even  act  as  a  Christian;  and  were  the  scheme  of  in- 
struction to  be  formed  on  the  principles,  taught  in  the  Gospel ; 
he  would  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  his  little  flock  ; 
and  his  instructions  hopeful  means  of  their  piety.  To  parents, 
who  trained  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  he  would  become  in  this  case  a  powerful  aid  ;  and  to 
those,  who  did  not,  the  best  of  all  substitutes.  In  this  case  every 
child  in  the  community,  who  was  sent  to  school,  would  in  a  good 
degree  receive  a  religious  education  ;  and  be  hopefully  prepared 
to  be  virtuous  here,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  change,  which  would  be  made  in  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  were  a  complete  reformation  to  take  place  in 
both  particulars,  would,  I  suspect,  be  greater  than  the  most  san- 
guine man  can  be  easily  induced  to  believe.     To  effectuate  such 
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a  change,  what  labours  ought  to  be  grudged  ?  Who,  that  has  in- 
fluence, can  excuse  himself  from  attempting  it?  Here,  my  young 
friends,  is  a  field  of  usefulness  opened  lo  you,  vast,  deeply  inter- 
esting to  every  wise  and  good  man,  and  inviting  every  exertion, 
which  in  consistence  with  your  other  duties  you  will  be  able  to 
make.  Let  me  exhort  you  here  to  employ  all  those  eiforts, 
which,  within  these  limits,  the  importance  of  the  subject  plainly 
requires :  and,  let  me  add,  you  will  become  benefactors  to  your 
country  on  no  common  scale. 

The  utility  of  instituting  Sunday  Schools  is  now,  and  but  for  un- 
fortunate prejudices  would  always  have  been,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Wherever  they  are  necessary,  (and  they  are  ne- 
cessary in  many  more  places  than  we  are  ready  to  suspect.)  all 
the  arguments  plead  for  the  same  strenuous  exertions  to  promote 
and  improve  them,  which  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  others. 

Another  duty,  to  which  I  exhort  you,  is  to  allay  the  prejudices. 
and  the  heat,  of  party  spirit  in  your  native  country.  I  have  al- 
ways taught  you,  that  you  are  under  high  obligations  to  judge  in 
every  case  for  yourselves  ;  that  you  are  bound  to  judge  conforma- 
bly to  argument  and  evidence  ;  and  that  for  your  use,  or  abuse,  of 
this  privilege  you  must  hereafter  give  an  account  to  your  Creator. 
Judge  for  yourselves  concerning  political,  as  well  as  other,  sub- 
jects. But,  whatever  political  opinions  you  may  form,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you,  unless  destitute  of  candour  and  honest  inves- 
tigation, not  to  discern,  that  the  prejudices,  the  fervour,  and  the 
bitterness,  of  party  spirit  are  incapable  of  vindication.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  think  differently  from  my  neighbour ;  but  I  am  not 
permitted  to  hate  him,  nor  to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  biecausc 
he  thinks  differently  from  me. 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  by  most  men,  that  our  countrymen 
have  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  hostilities  against  each  other.  We 
have  entertained  as  many  unkind  thoughts,  uttered  as  many  bitter 
speeches,  called  each  other  by  as  many  hard  names,  and  indulged 
as  much  unkindness  and  malignity;  as  might  satisfy  our  worst 
enemies,  and  as  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  us.  From  all  these  ef- 
forts of  ill-will  we  have  not  derived  the  least  advantage.  A  sober 
man,  taking  even  a  transient  retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try, will  perceive  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  these  contentions  has,  froni  their  dawn  to  the  present 
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hour,  been  only  malignant ;  and  thai  its  sole  consequence  to  our 
country  has  been  a  tendency  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  regular  suf- 
fering, and  decline.  In  the  mean  time  the  peace  of  society,  of 
neighbourhoods,  of  congregations,  and  even  of  families  and 
churches,  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  sometimes  broken  up. 
Friends  and  brothers  have  ceased  to  be  friends  and  brotiiers  ;  and 
professing  Christians  have  dishonoured  the  religion  which  they 
professed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  longer  the  painful  side  of  this 
subject.  It  is  impossible,  that  these  things  should  be  justified  to 
the  conscience  of  man,  unless  seared  as  with  an  hot  iron.  It  is 
certainly  impossible,  that  t'sey  should  be  justified  before  God  :  for 
thdy  are  all  gross  violations  of  the  great  law  of  love,  by  which  he 
governs  the  universe.  They  cannot  be  followed  by  his  blessing: 
they  have  beenfollowed  only  by  his  curse. 

When  you  shall  have  been  fixed  in  your  future  business,  your 
places  of  residence,  and  in  the  influence,  which,  if  you  are  willing 
to  comply  with  the  injunction  in  the  text,  it  is  rationally  hoped 
and  believed,  you  will  obtain  ;  it  will  be  in  your  power,  at  least 
within  a  little  circle  around  you,  to  mitigate,  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  exterminate,  these  deplorable  evils.  You  may. 
perhaps,  be  discouraged  from  (he  attempt  by  the  knowledge,  that 
they  have  hitherto  raged  without  intermission,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  decay.  Be  not  disheartened  by  this  consideration. 
It  is  alleged  in  vain.  None  have  tried  to  assuage  them  :  or,  if  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  they  have  been  the  feeble,  heartless  ef- 
forts of  sloth  and  discouragement.  Were  exertions  of  this  nature 
adopted  with  wisdom,  and  made  in  earnest ;  the  effects,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  be  greater  and  better,  than  most  even  among  san- 
guine men  can  be  induced  to  believe.  Families,  neighbourhoods, 
and  even  larger  societies,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  would,  I 
am  satisfied,  assume  a  new  face ;  become  more  candid,  just  and 
friendly ;  and  beyond  measure  be  more  happily  united  in  doing 
good  to  each  other. 

Among  the  dreadful  consequences  of  party  spirit  it  is  one,  and 
obviously  the  most  dreadful,  that  it  forbids  the  progress  of  Reli- 
gion. Men  are  so  engaged,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  by 
the  objects  which  especially  excite  it,  as  to  have  no  time  even  for 
the  serious  consideration,  much  less  for  the  earnest  promotion,  of 
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others.  Were  this  not  the  fact ;  the  spirit  itself  is  hostile  to  every 
thing  sacred  ;  to  Religion,  to  the  soul,  and  to  its  Maker.  "  The 
fruit  of  righteousness,"  says  St.  James,  "  is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace."  The  -eed,  from  which  this  Divine  fruit 
springs,  is  sown,  with  either  success  or  hope,  only  in  a  state  of 
peace ;  i.  e.  »n  a  state  of  q:net,  extending  through  the  little  circle 
in  which  it  is  sowii ;  of  domestic,  neighbourly,  and  congregational, 
peace  ;  where  those  immediately  concerned  are  peaceful,  and 
friendly  to  each  other.  The  character  of  those  among  whom, 
and  of  those  by  whom,  it  is  sown  ;  must  be  the  same.  Otherwise, 
good  as  the  seed  is,  brought  as  it  was  from  heaven,  and  produc- 
tive as  it  naturally  is  of  immortal  fruit;  it  will  be  lost  on  the  way 
side,  or  on  stony  groiiud,  or  scattered  on  wastes,  covered  with 
thorns  and  briers.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  deplorable  is- 
sue every  party  zealot  contributes  his  full  share. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  your  best  and  wisest  elTorts,  even  when 
commended  to  the  acceptance  and  blessing  of  God  by  the  incense 
of  daily,  faithful,  fervent  pra}er,  may  nevertheless  fail.  Those, 
among  whom  you  labour,  may  have  so  long  and  so  outrageously 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High,  as  to  be  given  over  to 
judicial  blindness.  He  may  say  of  them,  as  he  said  of  old, 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  :  let  him  alone."  Should  this  be  the 
melancholy  fact;  you  will  still  find  ample  rewards  for  all  your  ef- 
forts, and  for  all  your  self-denial,  in  this  labour  of  love.  You  will 
obtain  the  approbation  of  your  consciences;  that  peace  of  mind, 
that  delightful  sunshine  on  the  world  within,  which  springs  from 
every  honest  endeavour  to  do  good.  You  will  secure  the  appro- 
bation of  your  Maker.  "'  Blessed,"  said  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
"  are  the  peace  makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

The  claims  of  the  poor,  as  an  object  of  general  contemplation, 
are  probably  a'imittcd  by  all  men  in  all  Christian  countries.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  admitted  here.  From  the  injunctions,  commenda- 
tions, and  promises,  given  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  alle- 
viation of  their  distresses,  it  is  certain,  that  this  duty  holds  a  high 
rank,  and  that  the  performance  of  it  is  indispensable,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  God. 

It  is  one  thing  to  admit  claims :  it  is  another  to  satisfy  them. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  in  this 
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country,  I  suspect,  is  not  covetousness.  This  undoubtedly  has  an 
extensive,  as  well  as  malignant,  influence.  But  the  chief  misfor- 
tunes, if  I  mistake  not,  are,  the  ignorance  which  prevails  of  the 
situation,  particularly  of  the  necessities  and  sufferings  of  those, 
Avho  are  the  proper  objects  of  pecuniary  charit)  ;  and  the  want  of 
a  well  devised  system  of  relief.  Formerly  the  persons  of  this 
class  were  so  few,  and  so  well  known  ;  thai  their  sufferings  could 
hardly  be  concealed,  or  mistaken.  Now,  though  few  in  compa- 
rison with  the  same  class  in  other  countries,  they  are  multiplied 
every  where ;  and  in  some  places  have  become  numerous.  Of 
course,  new  measures  are  demanded.  The  first  thing,  to  be  done, 
is  to  learn  their  real  situation.  This  is  a  task,  which  belongs  to 
every  body,  and  therefore  is  done  by  nobody.  The  next  is  to 
point  out  the  manner,  in  which  their  wants  may  be  best  supplied. 

The  best  of  all  charitable  efforts  for  this  purpose  is  to  furnish 
the  poor  with  means,  and  modes.,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  of  sup- 
porting  themselves.  But  for  such  an  effort,  property,  intelligence, 
and  attentive  consideration,  are  all  indispensable.  The  poor 
have  neither.  They  must  all,  therefore,  be  furnished  by  others. 
By  taking  upon  yourselves  this  interesting  and  beneficial  employ- 
ment, and  pursuing  it  to  its  proper  issue,  you  will  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  mankind  ;  obtain  the  approbation  of  your  own 
consciences;  and  secure  the  promise  of  a  blessing  from  your  Ma- 
ker. 

Formerly  the  children  of  the  poor  were,  under  the  authority  of 
law,  regularly  apprenticed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others, 
throughout  most  parts  of  New  England  ;  and  were  thus  by  a  pro- 
per education,  and  the  acquisition  of  industrious,  sober,  frugal  ha- 
bits, enabled,  instead  of  becoming  burdens  and  nuisances  to  the 
community,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  acquire  properly  and 
character.  Whoever  shall  revive  the  regular  execution  of  this 
law  will  confer  an  invaluable  benefit  upon  his  country  ;  and  in  all 
probability  preserve  a  multitude  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  ruin 
in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

There  are  many  other  objects,  to  which  if  the  occasion  would 
permit,  1  might  advantageously  direct  your  attention,  as  furnish- 
ing many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow-meti :  such 
as  the  promotion  of  useful  industry,  and  well  directed  enterprise, 
in  the  various  business  of  man ;  of  frugality  and  moderation  in 
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living;  the  accumulation  of  valuable  books  in  Social  libraries; 
the  advaiicemeiit  of  education  in  its  higher  branches  ;  and  parti- 
cularl}'  of  the  interests  of  this  Seminary,  entitled  by  the  benefits 
which  it  has  coiiferr<^d  upon  you  to  your  grateful,  andb)  its  gene- 
ral unportance,  to  your  vigorous,  support.  But  the  time  obliges 
me  to  pass  by  these  i«teresting  themes  of  discussion^  and  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  nny  discourse  to  an  object  of  still  higher  im^ 
portance  ;  the  promotion  of  Religion,  In  consecrating  your  la- 
bours to  this  paramount  object  of  every  wise  and  good  man  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  or  conceive,  how  useful  to  mankind  may  be  your 
beneficence.  The  modes,  in  which  this  mighty  purpose  may  be 
accomplished,  are  too  many,  and  too  various,  to  be  enumerated 
on  such  an  occasion,  as  the  present.  Some  of  them,  however,  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  \o  you  with  as  much  brevity,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 

The  first  of  these  in  order,  and  to  you  of  the  highest  moment,  is 
that  you  become  religious  yourselves. 

Some  of  you  have  already,  1  trust,  assumed  this  character. 
What  reason  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  assumed  by  you 
all  ?  Here  you  have  lived,  as  equals,  in  harmony  and  friendship  5 
have  stood  upon  the  same  level ;  have  pursued  the  same  studies ; 
and  indulged  the  sam€  hopes  of  future  usefulness,  and  prosperity. 
You  are  all  about  to  enter  into  the  same  world.  Why  should  you 
not  act  in  it  with  the  same  beneficial  efficacy  ?  You  are  all  bound 
to  eternity ;  and  are  travelling  in  the  path,  which  will  conduct 
you  to  the  final  recompense  of  reward.  Why  should  you  not  re-  j 
ceive  the  same  reward  ;  endless  happiness  and  glory,  in  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens  ? 

The  value  of  this  attainment  no  numbers  can  estimate,  and  no 
imagination  conceive.     At  present  it  will  be  suflicient  to  observe, 
that  it  will  be  the  essential  means  of  enabling  you  to  perform  all 
the  duties,  and  to  do  all  the  good,  which  has  been  urged,  or  which  \ 
will  be  urged,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.     Without  it  there  j 
is  the  utmost  reason  to  fear,  that  the  business  will  not  be  begun. 
Should  it  be  begun  ;  it  will  be  executed  in  a  lame  and  unhappy 
manner.     Without  it  you  may  indeed  move  in  this  mighty  con- 1 
cern  ;  but  you  will  move  as  ah  automaton  moves  ;  and  be  desti 
lute  of  a  living  principle. 

Of  such  a  principle  1  will,  however,  suppose  you  possessed  at 
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the  period,  all  along  referred  to  in  this  Discourse  ;  and  will  urge 
you,  under  its  influence,  an<l  control,  to  recommend  Religion  to 
those,  around  you,  in  your  conve'sation.  A  clergyman  of  high  re- 
spectability once  informed  me,  that,  after  he  had  received  a  li- 
cense to  preach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  parting  with  his  theolo- 
gical Instructor,  the  venerable  man,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
"  My  young  friend,  wherever  you  are,  endeavour  to  drop  a  word 
for  God."     Let  me  urge  upon  you  this  excellent  advice. 

There  is  much  conversation  concerning  Religion,  which  ought  not 
lo  exist.  Whenever  we  enter  into  this  field,  to  display  ourselves  ; 
to  exhibit  our  knowledge,  our  zeal,  our  humility,  or  our  piety  ;  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  good  is  ever  done  ;  and  certain,  that 
we  do  much  harm. 

But  much  conversation  concerning  Religion,  which  ought  to  exist, 
does  not.  When  we  converse  on  this  subject  with  a  sincere  de- 
sign to  recommend  it  to  others,  and  to  persuade  them  to  become 
pious,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  we  shall  do  any  harm  ;  and  ab- 
solutely certain,  that  we  shall  do  much  good.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  design,  we  shall  choose  the  proper  occasions,  and 
converse  with  the  proper  persons,  in  the  proper  manner,  for  this 
end;  and  may  confidently  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
endeavours. 

Should  you,  happily,  be  attentive  to  this  duty,  you  will  find 
cases,  daily  occurring  in  the  private  interview,  at  the  fire-side, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  of  performing  it  with  the  best  hopes  of 
doing  good.  A  single  sentence,  nay  a  single  hint,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  issued  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  person,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Think  what  it  is  to  "  convert  a  sinner  from  the  er- 
ror of  his  way,  to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 

You  will  not  believe,  that  1  suppose  it  proper  for  you  to  force 
such  conversation  upon  others.  This  would  defeat  the  end. 
Equally  would  it  be  defeated  by  assuming  an  air  of  authority  over 
them  ;  by  austerity  ;  by  moroseness ;  by  gloominess  ;  by  a  dispu- 
tatious or  importunate  character ;  or  even  by  unfortunate  awk- 
wardness in  the  mode  of  communication.  It  is  the  word,  fitly 
spoken,  which  I  urge  upon  you,  and  this,  as  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
vnt,.  T.  69 
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correo<'y  translated,  has  said.  "  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  baskets 
of  silver." 

But  beautiful  and  valuable  as  such  words  are,  they  are  certain- 
ly much  less  frequently  spoken  on  this  great  subject,  than  every 
good  man  must  wish.  Dilfidence  ;  the  fear  of  giving  pain  ;  the 
fear  of  actiig  with  impropriety,  of  being  (ensured,  or  of  being 
thought  of  unfavourably  ;  or,  what  is  n:ore  (han  all.  the  want  of  a 
fixed,  habitual  determination  to  perform  this  dul}  ;  prove  fatal 
hindrances  in  our  way.     Let  them  not  be  hindrances  to  you. 

What  you  thus  endeavour  to  diffuse  in  your  conversation,  inva- 
riably labour  to  promote  by  your  example.  This  will  seal  the  truth 
of  what  you  say;  lend  a  reality,  a  loveliness,  a  charm,  to  the 
cause  which  }ou  recommend  ;  and  give  an  eloquence,  a  persua- 
siveness,  to  your  lips,  which  no  master  of  rhetoric  could  impart. 

As  another  most  important  means  of  doing  good,  I  exhort  you 
to  make  the  support  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  settled,  and  com- 
mariding.  purpose  of  your  lives. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  institution 
of  Christ  himself;  an  institution  acknowledged  b}  Christians  of 
every  class,  and  in  every  country.  It  is  an  institution,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Reli- 
gion by  which  it  was  formed.  God,  I  know,  and  all  men  know, 
who  know  any  thing  of  his  character,  can  with  infinite  ease  sanc- 
tify and  save  men  without  the  instrumentality  either  of  Ministers,  , 
or  Bibles.  But  this  is  not  the  plan,  which  he  has  announced  in 
his  Word  ;  nor,  where  Ministers  and  Bibles  can  be  obtained,  pur- 
sued in  his  Providence.  He  has  always  honoured  his  own  insti- 
tutions;  has  declared  himself  jcalons  for  them  ;  and  has  taught  us 
in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  solemn  and  awful,  that  he  will  ho- 
nour no  other.  Nadab  and  Abilui  perished  for  departing  from 
one  of  them.  Those,  who  neglect,  or  depart,  from  one  of  them 
at  the  present  time,  will  not  prosper.  "  Faith,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
•'  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  How 
shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?"  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  this  subject ; 
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and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  such  is  the  decision  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

The  support  of  Ministers  includes  two  things;  adequate  means 
of  living  ^  and  that  cou.itenance  and  encouragement^  which  every 
man  mai^  give  in  his  ozua  sphere,  but  which  is  especially  to  be  looked 
for  from  persons  ofzoeight  and  influence  in  society. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  every  man,  even  of  mode- 
rate character,  who  pays  any  serious  attention  to  the  suhject,  will 
be  obliged  to  confess,  that  our  countrymen,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
customarily  withholdenmore  than  is  meet.  To  no  class  of  men  has 
justice  been  more  extensively  denied,  than  to  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  honourable  exceptions  to  this 
remark.      I  wish  the  number  were  greater. 

Our  ancestors,  whom  we  are  ipt  to  consider  as  less  enlightened, 
and  particularly  as  less  liberal,  than  ourselves,  far  excelled  us  in 
just  views,  and  in  liberal  contributions,  respecting  this  object :  and, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  }  ears  after  the  colonization  of  the  coun- 
try commenced.  Ministers,  asa  body,  were  much  more  liberally  sup- 
ported than  they  have  been  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  equita- 
ble i>upport  of  a  Minister  includes,  beside  the  mere  decent  main- 
tenance of  himself,  and  his  family,  sufficient  provision  fora  proper 
education  of  his  children  ;  the  means  of  that  hospitality  which  is 
required  of  him  in  the  Scriptures;  and  such  provision  for  sickness, 
old  age,  and  those  whom  he  may  leave  behind  him,  as  is  usually 
and  reasonably  expected  by  other  men.  I  need  not  say  how  con- 
siderable a  part  of  this  support  is  customarily  withheld  in  our  own 
country  ;  nor,  that  to  furnish  it  is  a  duty,  from  which  no  congre- 
gation can  be  excused  before  him,  who  hath  ordained,  that  "  those, 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  shall  live  of  the  Gospel." 

Very  erroneous  apprehensions  concerning  this  subject  have 
been  generally  entertained  by  most  of  our  countrymen.  Few  of 
them  even  calculate  the  expense  of  living  on  a  salary  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  be  induced  to  believe,  that  it  can  be  what  it  really 
is.  It  is  time,  that  juster  views  were  formed  concerning  this  sub- 
ject;  and  juster  measures  adopted.  Buc,  if  such  a  reformation  is 
ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  good  sense,  the 
influence,  and  the  efforts,  of  men  distinguished  for  intelligence  and 
worlb, 
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Such  men,  also,  rnust  uphold  Minbtcrs  by  their  countenance,  their 
friendship,  and  the  respect,  which  they  render  to  their  persons,  office, 
a)id ministration.  No  man  will  have  a  happy  influence  upon  socie- 
ty,  who  is  not  respected  by  it ;  and  no  man  will  ordinarily  be 
respected  by  persons  in  inferior  stations,  wlien  they  see  him  tiight- 
ed,  or  even  neglected,  by  their  superiors. 

Among  all  the  means  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow-men  there  is 
not  one,  which,  within  your  immediate  sphere  of  action,  promises 
more  certain,  or  more  important,  benefits  than  ihat  which  is  here 
recommended. 

There  are  many  other  ways,  in  which  this  great  purpose  may 
he  advantageously  pursued.  But  they  must  be  left  to  your  own 
consideration,  and  to  that  course  of  Providence,  which  from  time 
to  time  will  present  to  your  view  both  them,  and  the  means  by 
•which  they  will  be  accomplished.  All,  that  with  propriety  I  can 
now  say  concerning  them,  is  ;  fix  in  your  minds  a  regular  course  of 
attention  to  them,  just  views  of  their  nature  and  importance,  and 
a  steadfast  habit  of  cheerfully  employing  in  their  promotion  your 
property,  and  your  exertions. 

The  present  day  is  a  period  of  wonders;  and  among  all  those, 
which  it  has  brought  to  pass,  the  Charitablr  efforts  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  which  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
toorld,  are  certainly  the  most  astonishing.  W:lliin  the  last  twenty 
years  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  spiritual  providence 
of  God;  in  several  respects  more  wonderful  than  any.  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  Apostolic  age.  The  minds  of  Christians, 
and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  many  others,  have  been 
turned  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  to  the  great  business  of 
promoting  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  In  this  work,  the 
iiumbers  engaged,  their  zeal,  their  liberality,  their  piety,  their  eha- 
lity,  their  perseverance,  are  liovelties,  which  have  outrun  all  ex- 
ample, and  all  expectation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  business  has  been  taken  up  with  system, 
and  forecast.  It  has  not  been  the  result  of  momentary  impulse; 
a  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  of  passion,  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
steady  sunshine  of  the  orb,  which  enlightens  the  universe  ;  not  il- 
luminating only,  but  warming,  cheering,  quickening,  all  things  in 
its  way.     It  is  an  energy,  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  proving  its 
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origin  by  the  unchanging  activity  with  which  it  proceeds,  and  the 
benevolent  and  divine  effects  of  which  it  is  the  source.  For  this 
mighty  purpose  an  immense  number  of  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britam.  and  ou  the  coiitiueiit  of  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Asia  ;  and  at  least  four  or  five  in  Africa;  one  of 
thein  a  Society  of  Hottentots.  Ethiopia,  the  general  representative 
of  that  degraded  conlineut  in  prophecy,  has  thus  begun  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  to  "  stretch  forth  her  hands." 

By  these  Societies,  innumerable  religious  and  other  useful  books 
have  been  distributed;  a  vast  number  of  schools  erected;  half  a 
million  of  children  educated  in  the  most  necessary  knowledge,  and 
not  a  small  number  of  adults;  about  three  hundred  Missionaries 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  more  good  done  than  has  been 
done  with  the  same  labour  and  expense,  since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  180i,  asmallnumberof  highly  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
printing,  and  distributing  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  The 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  piety,  of  the  Institution  recommended 
it  to  the  respect,  and  attachment  of  Christians,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, in  a  degree  unprecedented.  Auxiliary  Societies,  either  to 
the  parent  Institution,  or  to  its  grand  design,  began  speedily  to  rise 
ii>  every  part  not  only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  number,  at  the  present  time,  is  probably  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  ;  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  formed  in  our  own  country  ;  and  nine,  at  least,  are  National 
Societies. 

The  transactions  o(the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  not 
less  wonderful  than  the  multiplication  of  its  auxiliaries.  During  the 
first  year,  its  whole  expenditure  was  less  than  ^3,100  ;  and  during 
the  twelfth  year  more  than  ^460.000.  During  the  twelve  years  it 
has  expended  upwards  of  two  millions;  and  distributed  1,557,973 
Bibles  and  Testaments.  All  this  has  been  done  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Nobles,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  have  been  proud  to  have 
their  names  euro  led  as  friends,  and  patrons,  of  this  evangelical 
Institution  :  while  those  of  inferior  orders,  even  peasants  and  ser- 
vants, nay  little  children,  have  crowded  around  the  charity  box 
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with  their  humbler,  but  not   less  liberal,   nor  less  honourable 
offerings. 

To  the  labours  of  this  mij^hty  Association,  a  vast  nnultitude  of 
others  of  different  descriptions  have  added  theirs  ;  all  directed  to 
thesanneend;  all  advancing  the  same  glorious  piirpo>e.  The 
world  is  assuming  an  Evangelical  a^pect.  Put)  is  wonderfully 
prevailing;  (christians  are  rapidly  in(  reasing  in  their  numbers,  and 
in  their  purity*  A  multitude  of  Heathen,  and  a  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans, and  even  of  Jews  have  become  converts.  From  ten 
thousand  hills  prajer  wafts  its  incense  to  the  heavens.  From 
millions  of  hands  flow  the  lifr-giving  streams  of  beneficence.  The 
Scriptures  have  reached  the  ship,  and  the  cottage  ;  and  have  shed 
the  light  of  life,  and  opened  the  gates  of  immortality,  in  the  mine, 
and  the  dungeon. 

What  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Catholicism  of  the  Gospel  has 
begun  powerfully  and  extensively  to  prevail ;  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner, unparalleled  since  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church.  Chris- 
tians m  great  numbers  have  begun  to  understand  the  difference 
between  "tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law."  "  In  Hindostaii,"  says  the  eloqueiit  and  ex- 
cellent Buchanan.  '•  we  have  no  Episcopalians,  no  Presbyterians, 
no  Baptists,  no  Methodists  ;  but  man)  Christians."  The  day  is 
on  the  wing,  when  Christendom  will  in  this  respect  resemble  Hin- 
dosian.  Christians  will  be  nuiitiplied  ;  sects  will  lose  their  bigot- 
ry, and  their  mutual  alieiiation. 

To  the  great  cause,  which  has  been  specified,  you,  my  young 
friends,  will  be  summoned  b)  your  Maker  to  yield  throughout  life 
your  hearts,  and  your  hands.  To  contribute  to  the  salvation  of 
their  fellow-men  is  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the  regular  business  of 
all  classes  of  society.  Peculiarly  is  this  true  coiicerning  men,  en- 
lightened and  influential.  0[)position  will  indeed  be  made  to  it. 
Avarice,  pride,  voluptuousness,  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  superstition, 
will  arrange  all  their  hosts  in  battle  array  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  anointed.  But  "  He  that  sittet  i  in  the  heavens,  shall 
laugh.  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  In  all  the  at- 
tempts against  this  glorious  progress  of  charity,  those,  Avho  have      i 
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made  them,  have  regularly  been  foiled.  The  same  defeat  will  at- 
tend all  those,  which  will  be  nnade  heieafter.  The  tide  of  benefi- 
cence will  roll  on  with  an  irresistible  power;  and  all  its  opposers 
will  be  put  to  sha.ne.  In  thi*;  Divine  work  enlist  yourselves  under 
the  banner  of  God,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ ;  not  as  occasional 
recruits,  destined  to  temporary  and  desultory  services  ;  but  as  sol- 
diers for  life.  Mrtke  it  a  part  of  your  scheme  of  life  to  seize  every 
opportunity  for  performing  this  exalted  duty.  ''Occupy  till  your 
Lord  comes."  Put  out  all  your  talents  on  the  richest  usury  ;  and 
at  the  great  reckoning  day  you  will  be  pronounced  to  have  well 
done. 

Among  the  Institutions,  formed  to  accomplish  this  glorious 
beneficence,  there  is  one,  which  claims  a  paramount  interest. 
Wise  and  good  men  at  length  have  seen  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion a  National  Bible  Society  established  in  our  country  ;  an  Institu- 
tion, formed  on  the  best  principles,  and  fitted  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  all  such  men  in  promoting  the  glor\  of  their  Father,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier,  and  the  ?alvation  of  their  fellow-men.  Here,  it  is 
believed,  the  energy  of  American  Christians  will  centre  in  one 
common  channel,  and  flow  in  a  mighty  stream  of  beneficence 
through  the  world.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  employing  your  pow- 
ers and  means,  to  spread  through  this  channel  the  Word  of  life  to 
every  region  of  darkness  in  other  lands  ;  and  through  every  cot- 
tage, and  cabin,  in  your  own. 

You  will  soon  enter  the  eternal  world.  Live  so  here,  that  you 
may  enter  it  with  hope  and  joy.  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  leave 
this  world  in  terror  ;  and  make  your  appearance  in  that,  in  des- 
pair ?  W.hich  of  you  can  bear  to  be  rejected  at  the  last  tribunal  ? 
Which  of  you  can  endure  to  cast  his  ejes  through  eternal  ages, 
and  see  no  good  in  store  for  himself?  Which  of  you  will  not  re- 
solve to  be  a  future  companion  of  angels,  and  enrolled  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  first  born  ?  Which  of  you  can  give  up  his  hopes  of 
the  celestial  paradise  for  an  endless  residence  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness?  As  you  would  avoid  this  miserable  destiny,  go  from 
this  house  with  a  final  determination  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  as  you 
have  opportunity  /  especially  to  the  household  of  faith.  You  will 
not.  indeed,  even  in  this  way  merit  the  blessings  of  eternal  life. 
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But  he,  who  died  that  you  might  li.vc,  will  certain]}  see,  remem'^ 
ber,  and  reward.,  your  labour  of  love. 

After  the  close  of  this  week  you  will  never  meet  again  in 
the  present  world.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God 
of  all  grace,  in  his  infinite  compassion  grant,  that  you  may  next 
assemble  at  the  right  hand  of  the  final  Judge  ;  and  then,  and  for- 
ever, be  united  in  '"the  bond  of  love"  before  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens;  where  to  do  good,  and  obtain  good,  will 
be  your  divine  allotment  throughout  ages,  which  will  know  no  end. 
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